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PREFACE* 


TlIE man who more than any other deserves to rank as the 
discoverer of tote mis m and exogamy was the Scotchman 
John Ferguson McLennan. It was not that he w^as the first 
to notice the mere existence of the institutions in various 
races nor evoe that he added very much to our knowledge 
of them. Hut with the intuition or genius he perceived 
or divined the far-reaching influence which in different ways 
the two institutions have exercised on the history of society. 
The great service which he rendered to science was that he 
put the right questions ; it was not that he answered them 
aright. He did indeed attempt, with some confidence, to 
explain the origin of exogamy, but his explanation is prob¬ 
ably erroneous. On the origin of totem ism he did not even 
speculator, if he did, he never published his speculations- 
To the test he appears to have regarded that problem as 
unsolved, if not insoluble. 

While McLennan’s discovery of exogamy attracted atten¬ 
tion and excited discussion, his discoveiy of totemism made 
comparatively little stir, and outside of a small circle *of 
experts it passed almost unnoticed in the general world of 
educated opinion. The very few writers who touched on the 
subject contributed little to its elucidation. For the most 
part they contented themsetves with repeating a few familiar 
facts or adding a few fresh theories ; they did not attempt a 
ew ide induction on the basis of * systematic collection and 
classification of the evidence. Accordingly, when in the 
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year 1 SS6 mjf revered friend William kober^on Smith s % 
tliserple of MeberTnan^invited m& writ* the article oft 
totem ism for the Ninth Edition of the Etuyribpt&fiii *$nf- 
annka % which was then in course oT publication liiider his 
■jditorjjlup, J had to do nearly the whole work of collection 
and classification for myself with very little help fiom my 
predecessors. The article ivhich embodied my researches 
having proved sgmew'hat too tong for its purpose an a^ridg* 
ment of it only was inserted m the Encydvptfdia ; but* 
through Robertson Smith's friendly mediation * Messrs. 
A* & C Black kindly consented to publish the original 
article* unabridged and unchanged, in the form of ji small 
volume. The book comprised little more than a ^ssified 
collection of facts, for when 1 wrote i t I had *w yet formed 
no theory either of totem ism or of exogamy. However, the 
neiv evidence which it contained appears to have been 
welcome to students of primitive man ; for since the appear¬ 
ance of the volume in i JSSy totem ism has received a large* 
perhaps exorbitant, share of their attention ; the literature 
of the subject* which was extremely scanty be Tore, lias 
swollen enormously in volume; and 5 better than a|] p there 
has been a large accession of facts observed and recorded 
among living totem ic tribes by competent scientific investi¬ 
gators, As the little book has long been out of print and 
is still, I am told* in demand, l decided to reprint it i and it 
now occupies the first place in these volumes. The errors 
which subsequent research has revealed in it are generally 
nof very serious. Such as they are,* the* reader will find „ 
them corrected in the Notes appended to the last volume, 
in which l have also been careful to retrench the boundaries 
of totem ism wherever* in the first ardour of exploration* I 
had pushed them too far, f beg the reader, therefore* to 
read the “Notes and Corrections 31 throughout in connection 
with my original treatise. * * 

Having decided to reprint Tatnuism I resolved to add 
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ftp it by way of supplement some essays which in the mean- 
\imc 4 had written on tie subject The.^nain purpose of 
the?" essays, which appeared' in Tht Fortnightly Revie-.t> Tor 
the years ^899 and 1905, was to direct attention to the 
great importance of th(* discoveries of Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen in Central Australia and to point oflt tiip nefcessify 
of revising and remodelling our old ideas oT tcftemiifllri and 
•exogamy ifl the light of the new' evidente, My judgment as 
to the need of that revision has never wavcr&d since, but it is 
only after many'years of study tTiat I have come to see 
Slow thoroughgoing that revision must he if our conceptions 
are to square with the facts. Holding this view I felt that 
t* reprint Totem tint without noticing discoveries Svhich had. 
in iny opinion, revolutionised the whole aspect of the sub¬ 
ject, would be unpardonable; hence my decision to add the 
essays in question as an appendix to the reprint. They 
now occupy the second place in this work- Like the 
original Totemism they arc republished without any change 
except the addition of a marginal summary. Such correc¬ 
tions and modifications of them as subsequent reflection and 
increased knowledge have suggested will be found in the 
Notes appended to the last volume. 

This was all that at first T proposed to do ; for my 
intcntiou*had long been to defer writing a larger treatise on 
totemism until the whole totemic harvest should have been 
reaped and garnered ■ and moreover at the time, a little 
more than two years ago, 1 was deeply engaged in other 
work which I was‘unwilling to interrupt To-day ^hc 

totemlc harvest still stands white to the sickle in many 
fields, but it may be left for others hereafter to see the 
sheaves brought home. My sun is westering, and the 
lengthening shallows remind me to work while it is day. 
He that as it may, having begun with a notice of the new 
r Australian evidence I thought I could hardly pass over in 
silence the additions which had been made to our know*- 
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ledge or totcmtsm in other parts of the world, and thtft 
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insensibly, step # 3 y step, 1 was led-injo writing the Ethno* 
graphical Survey of Toternism which now forms the Jfcat 
hulk of this book. Its asm is to providc # .studcnvtffijh what 
may be called a digest or corpus of totem ism and exogamy, 
so far as 4 he Two institutions are found in conjunction. 

I bav? taken p^jns to compile it from the best sources, both 
published and unpublished, so far as these wer^ accessibtef 
to the rigid exclusion of all such as appeared to me to be 
ol dubious or less than dubious authority. The Tacts are 
arranged in ethnographical order, tribe by tribe, and an 
attempt has been made to take account of the physical 
environment as well as of the general social conditions 
the principal tribes which arc passed in revypv. In this 
way T have sought to mitigate the disadvantages incidental 
to the study of any institution viewed abstractedly and apart 
from the rest of the social organism with which it is vitally 
connected. Such abstract views are indeed indispensable, 
being imposed by the limitations of the human mind, but 
they are apt to throw the object out of focus, to exaggerate 
some of its features and to diminish unduly others which 
may be of equal or even greater importance. These dangers 
cannot be wholly avoided, but they may be lessened by 
making our study as concrete as is compatible Vtth die 
necessary degree of abstraction. This accordingly [ have 
attempted to do in writing the Survey. 

My account of the facts would be very much more im¬ 
perfect than it is, had it not been for'the l iberal assistance 

* (* 

which I have received from experts, who have frecty im¬ 
parted to me of their knowledge, generously permitting me 
in many cases to make use of unpublished information. 
Amongst those to whom J am indebted for* help of various 
kinds J desire particularly to thank : for Australia, Professor 
Baldwin Spencer and the h;e Dr, A. W. Howitt; for New ♦, 
Guinea, Dr. G G, Seligniann ; for Melanesia and Polynesia, 
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lift Rev. George Brown, D.D.* and especialSy‘ Dr W. IJ. R. 
divers ^ for fm^a, Mr 4 j* D, Anderson, W> Croeke, * 
Colofftd F. R, T. G union, Sir Herbert Rble/. and Mr, Edgar 
Thurston t fc#r Afric^i, the Hon. K. R, Dundas, Mr. C. W, 
Hobley, Mr. A. C Hoili^ 3 \tr, T. A- Joyce, the # Rev. H. E. 
Maddox. Mr, H. R, Fainter, the Rev. John Rbsccw, anJ Mr, 

* N- W. Thomas, My gratitude above all is di*p to *my v St tied 
Intend the R^v. John Roseoc, formerly of the Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society, for the great generosity witfi which lie has 
placed air the stortj of his unrivalled knowledge of Central 

* African tribes, especially of the Eagan da, unreservedly at jny 
disposal for the purposes of this work- If my account of 
Ccfltral African totem hm contains not a little that it new and 
instructive, it to him chiefly that 1 owe it. For America, 

I desire to return my grateful thanks to the authorities of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, the Smithsonian Institution, 
the American Museum of Natural History at New York, and 
the Field Columbian Museum at Chicago, who have liberally 
supplied me with many valuable publications which have 
been of the greatest assistance to me in my work. Nor 
would I omit to mention my gallant correspondent, the late 
Captain J„ G. Bourke, of the United States Cavalry, who in 
the intervals of his arduous professional duties devoted 
much time to studying and describing with the pen the 
Indians whom he had fought witlt the sword. 

My primary subject is totcrnism, and I have treated of 
exogamy for the most part only so far as it occurs in con¬ 
junction with totemisrfl ; for the two institutions not only 
differ but overlap, each of them being sometimes found 
without the other. Tribes which are exogamous without 
being totem ic d* not properly fall within the scope of the 
book ; but I have"noticed a few of them, such as the Todas 
in India and the Masai an Africa, either on the ground of 
^heir association with totemic tribes or because their social 
system presents some features of special interest However, 
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I must request the reader to bear constantly in mind that 
* the? two instiqjLKms of totemism* aijd ext^jamy are- funda¬ 
mentally distinct in origin 3 nd nature, though they p *havc 
accidentally crossed and blended in m jny tribes. *^Thc dis¬ 
tinction was for the first time plated in a dear light by the 
epoch-making'researches of Spencer and Gillen in Central 
AifsTralia/whijfh proved that the exogamous class is a 
totally different sAial organisation from the ^otcmic dan 
and not, as we had previously inclined to suppose, a 
mere extension of iL Stilt more recently the siime sharp 
line between totem ism and exogamy has been detected by 
Dr. W. H. R. Rivers in the Banks* Islands, where the 
natives Itave pure totem ism and pure exogamy,* existing 
side by side, without the one institution exercising - the lea^E 
influence upon the other. That example should finally set 
at rest the doubt whether exogamy is or h not a necessary 
feature of true totemism. If the reader will only remember 
that the two things, though often conjoined* are really 
distinct and independent, he will escape many perplexities 
and much confusion of thought in tracing the history of 
their relations to each other En the following pages. 

Inseparably connected with exogamy is the ct unificatory 
system of relationship, and accordingly I have treated it as 
an IntegraE part of my subject. The discovexy of that 
remarkable system, which is now known to obtain through¬ 
out a large part of the human race, was the work of the 
great American ethnologist 1 * H. Morgan alone. In spite 
o£ its apparent complexity the system originated very 
simply. A community w*as bisected into two exogamous^ 
and intermarrying groups, and all the men and women 
were classified according to the generation ^nd the group to 
which they belonged. The principle of the classification 
was marriageability, not blood. The crucial question was 
not, Whom am I descended from? buti Whom may ^ 
marry? Each class no doubt included blood relations, but 
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thEy were placed in it not on the ground^ of their con¬ 
sanguineous thcl* sodal relationship to *cach other* as, 

possible or impossible husbands and wives. When the 
custom of grbup marriage had been replaced by individual 
marriage, the classificator^- terms of relationship continued^ 
in use, bjjt as the old group rights fell into abeyance the 

* terms which once expressed them came mpvc and %ore 
tB designate* ties of blood and affinity in our sense of the 
jvords. Hence in most races of thcjvorld the classificatory 
system of* relationship now survives only as a social fossil 

* testifying to a former condition of exogam)' and group 
marriage which has long passed away. 

■ Having completed the survey of totem ism, Exogamy, 
and the Vindicatory system of relationship 1 have en¬ 
deavoured in the last volume to mark the place which the 
institutions occupy in the history of society, to discuss some 
theories of their origin, and to state those which I believe 
to be true or probable. That my conclusions on these 
difficult questions are final, 1 am not so foolish as to pre¬ 
tend. 1 have changed my views repeatedly* and t am 
resolved to change them again with every' change of the 
evidence, for like a chameleon the candid enquirer should 
shift his colours with the shifting colours of the ground he 
treads. Ml t can say is that the conclusions here formu¬ 
lated are those which I have at present reached after a 
careful consideration of ail the facts known to me. I have 
not discussed the vexed question of totem ism in classical 
.and Oriental antiquity? With the evidence at our disposal 
the problem hardly admits of a definite solution, and in any 
case an adequate discussion of it would require a treatise 
to itself. 

In estimating the part played by totem Ism in history I 
have throughout essayed, wherever the occasion offered, to 
Reduce within reasonable limits the extravagant pretensions 
which have sometimes been put forward on behalf of the 
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institution, as^fit had been a factor of primary importance 
• 'in the rc]jgfoi^*and economic development ^>f "mankind, £$ 
a matter of fact the influence which it is supposed tffhav* 
exercised on economic progress appears to be Hjllc more 
Jihan a shadowy conjecture ; *an( though its influence on 
religion has b An rea] p it has been greatly exaggerated. By 
comparison wiih some other factors, such as the worship of^ r 
nature and the worship of the dead* the importance mf 
totem ism in religious evolution is altogether subordinate 
Its main interest for us lies in the glimpse which*it affords 
into the working oT the childlike mind of the savage ; it is ** 
as it were a window opened up into a distant past 

Exojfhmy is also a product of savagery* but it* has few 
or none of the quaint superstitions which ^end ;t certain 
picturesque charm to Eotcmbm. It is, so to say, a stern 
Puritanical institution. In its rigid logic, its complex rules, 
its elaborate terminology* its labyrinthine systems of 
relationship, it presents an aspect somewhat hard and 
repdlant, a formality almost mathematical in its precision, 
which the most consummate literary art could hardly mollify 
or embellish. Yet its interest for the student of history is 
much deeper than that of its gayer and more frivolous sister. 

For whereas totem ism, if it ever existed among the ancestors 
of the civilised races, has vanished without leaving a trace 
among their descendants* exogamy has bequeathed to 
civilisation the momentous legacy of the prohibited degrees 
of marriage. 

* However the two institutions iff ay have survived into 
higher planes of culture, both of them have their roots in 
savagery, and the intrinsic interest of their study is enhanced 
by the circumstances of the age in wbiA we live. Our 
contemporaries of this and the rising generation appear to 
be hardly aware that we are witnessing the last act of a long 
drama, a tragedy and a ^omedy in one, which b facing 
silently played, with no fanfare of trumpets or roll of drums. 
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bdbre our eyes on the stage of history* V\ h^tever becomes 
df the savage^ the curing must soon desertfd on savagery 
for e**r r Of lafe the pace of ^civilisation has so quickened, 
its expansion has become so beyond example rapid, that 
many savage races, who ogly^t hundred years ago 'tilt led 
* their old life unknown and undisturbed In* tfic # depth of* 
.f virgin forests or in remote islands of the sea, are flow being 
rudely hustled out of existence or transformed into a pathetic 
burlestfue of their conquerors. With their disappearance or 
Transformation an element of quamtfiess, of piciuresqucness, 
w of variety will be gone from the world. Society will probably 
be happier on the whole, but it will be soberer in tone* 
greyer a fid more uniform in colouring. And as savagery 
recedes farther and further into the past, it will become more 
and more an object of curiosity and wonder to generations 
parted from it by an impassable and ever-widening gulf of 
time. Its darker side will be forgotten, its brighter side will 
be remembered Its cruelties, its hardships, its miseries will 
be slurred Over ; memory will dwell with delight on what¬ 
ever was good and beautiful, or may seem to have been good 
and beautiful, in the long-vanished life of the wilderne**- 
Time t the magician, will cast his unfailing spell over these 
remote ages. An atmosphere of romance will gather round 
them, like the blue haze which softens into tender beauty 
the harsher features of a distant landscape* So the patri¬ 
archal age is invested for us with a perennial charm in the 
enchanting narratives of Genesis and the Odyssey, narrative* 
which breathe the freshness of a summer morning an£ 
'glister as with dewdrops in the first beams of the rising sun 
of history. 

ft is thus th*t by some strange witchery, some freak of 
the fairy imagination^ who plays us so many tricks, man 
perpetually conjures up for himself the mirage of a Golden 
Age in the far past or the Tar future, dreaming of a bliss 
fhat never was and may never £e fc So far as the past is 
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concerned, it 15 the sad duty of anthropology to break tljat 
dr^im, to disfn^ that mirage, to^paint savagery in its tnje 
colours, I have attempted t# do so* in th& book, J**have 
extenuated nothing, I have softened nothing, and t I hope I 
have exaggerated nothing/ A* a*plai if record of 3 curious 
'Fornf of which must soon be numbered with the past, 

the ♦look *may continue to possess an interest efen when, 
with the progress *f knowledge, its errors shall have been 
corrected and *its theories perhaps superseded by “Others 
which make a nearer ajfproach to truth. For though I hav^ 
never hesitated either to frame theories which seemed to fit 
the*Facts or to throw them away when they ceased to do so, 
my aim *1 this and my other writings has not beet* to bbw 
bubble hypotheses which glitter for a moment and tftc gone; 
it has been by a wide collection and an exa^t classification 
of facts to lay a broad and solid foundation for the inductive 
study of primitive man, 

J. G* FRAZER. 

Cam kb 1 doe, 

2J/A Ftkmuty I y I o. 
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* A TOTEM is a class of material objects which a savage Tottiti 
regards w r ith superstitious respect, believing that then? exists drfw!d - 
between him and every member of the class an intimate 
and,altogether special relation. The name is derived from 
an Ojibway (Chippeway) word M‘m, the correct spelling of 
which is somewhat uncertain. It was first introduced into 
literature, so Tar as appears, by J H Long, an Indian inter¬ 
preter of last century, who spelt it tetasn} The form 
toodmm is given by the Rev. Peter Jones, himself an 
Ojibway ; a dedam by Warren 3 and (as an alternative 
pronunciation to totem) by Morgan ;* and edodnm by 
Francis Assikinaek, an Ottawa Indian. 5 According to the 
abbe Thavcnet 4 the word is properly ofi, in the sense of 
“family or tribe/' possessive oteM* and with the personal 
pronoun mnd ottm H my tribe/ 1 kit cUm u thy tribe." In 
English the- spelling toUrn (Keatings James, Schoolcraft/ 
etc.) has become established by custom. The connection rnutwct-on 
between a man and his totem is mutually beneficent; the ^' [v,rf!rj / 
totem protects the man, and the man shows his respect for wm, 

ilic totem in various ^ays, by not killing it if It be an 


" 3 Vtjqgei n#f./ Trpz'fh cf Mif tmiiiiit 
Jfiter/rfifT' ji, S6 + London, 1791* 
a Hiiitty qf t\t Indians t 

Lem-dun, tSS i, p. 

3 +l I lisEory of ihc Qjilnrafi,’ 1 in 
pf ikf 

Swiit?, vot v. (Si, Paul, Minn^ tSS|i 
P- S 4 

* AmurtfSitcufa |x 165. 

• See Atadrmj Y z?lh Sqit, i£&| t 
P-»* 

c In jt A* Cwxf* & * 


fjxjpM AJfcmpitim (Montreal tSSS). 
[\ JJ2. TJavenct flilmili thal ihe 
Indians u&e *U fn ihe Itiw of 11 mailt " 
{limited apparenlEy la a family mark?, 
but argue* iHfti ihe word miial man 
fiimiJy or Lobe. 

: ItxptiiiiieH ^ Ztxjf,a New 

Ynrkp eSj^h p. 146. iMc, PerffaM 

Kfielli t: urftrn in his Afvtugrapk. jf> d>jr 
pL 40 j Uni he write* 
lAfmkmi m his TwJiftjftj ZftScftn/S 
An CiiKjJa jVW p. 446. 
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animal, and jiot cutting or gathering it if it be a plant A* 
distinguished* from a fetich, a Votcm is never an isolated 
individual, but always a date or objects, generally a ^cses 
of animals or of plants, more rarely a class of inanimate 
natural objects, very rarely a |la^ of Artificial objects, 

* ^Considered in relation to men, totems are of at least 
three kiffids:—(1} the clan totem, common to a ^hole dan f 
the clan and passing *hy inheritance from generation to generation ; p 

( 2 ) the sex totem, common either to all the males or to all 
the indi- the females of a tribe, to the exclusion in either case of the 
m other sex ; ( 3) the individual totem, belonging to a single 
individual and not passing to his descendants. Other kinds - 
of totems exist and will be noticed, but they may perhaps 
he regaglcd as varieties of the clan totem. The litter ts by 
far the most important of all; and where wo speak of 
totems or totemism without qualification, tie reference is 
always to the clan totem, 

■fVcirui TJu* Cfon Tofettti —The clan totem is reverenced by a 
body of men and women who call themselves by the name 
of the totem, believe themselves to be of one blood, de¬ 
scendants of a common ancestor, and are bound together 
by common obligations to each other and by a common 
Tu^m ^l faith in the totem. Totemism is thus both a religious and 
isgiousaiid a Social system. In its religious aspect it consists of the 
“ ^ relations of mutual respect and protection between a man 
and his totem ; in its social aspect it consists of the relations 
of the clansmen to each other and to men of cither clans. 
In the later history of totemism those two sides, the religious 
and the social, tend to part company 1 the social system 
sometimes survives the religious ; and, on the other hand, 
religion sometimes bears traces of totemism in countries 
where the social system based on totemism has disappeared. 
How in the origin of totemism these two sides were related 
to each other it is, in our ignorance of that^ origin, impossible 
to say with certainty. Hut on the whole the evidence points 
strongly to the conclusion that the two sides were originally 
inseparable ; that, in other words, the farther we go back, 
the more we should find that the clansman regards himself 
and his totem as beings of the same species, and the less he 
distinguishes between conduct towards his totem and towards 
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his fellow-clansmen. For the sake gf cxpgritlon, however, 

U IS convenient *o separate the two. We begin with the 
j " religious side, 

Totenijsm as a Religion, or the Relation between a Ter mi ni 
, M!in an(l Totem,—Tffe Members* of a totem clan call "i' 1 

' themselves by the name or their totem, a[ ftj commonly 
-. <B bdicve themselves to be actually descended from it! * ' 

\ Unis the^T urt!e clan of the Iroquois arc descended from ndiefis 

a "fat turtle, which, burdened _ by the weight tf its shell in Jjf des f enl 
a iking, contrived by great exertions to throw- it off, arid from their , 
, ihereafter gradually developed into a man. 1 The Bear and 
Wolf clans of the Iroquois are descended from bears and 
wolves respectively. 3 The Cray-Fish dan of the Choctaws 
were originally Cray-fish and lived underground, coming up 
occasionally through the mud to the surface. Once a party 
of Choctaws smoked them out, and, treating them kindly, 
taught them th" Choctaw- language, taught them to walk on 
two legs, made them cut off their toe nails and pluck the 
hair from their bodies, after which they adopted them into 
i - the tribe. But the rest of their kindred, the crayfish are 

, stl11 lm ' n B underground. 1 The Carp dan of the Outaoualrs 
are descended from the eggs of a carp which had been 
deposited by the fish on the banks of a stream and warmed- 
by the sun.* The Ojibw-ays are descended from a dog. 4 
The Crane clan of the O jib ways are descended from a pair 
of cranes, wuhieh after tong wanderings settled on the rapids 
at the outlet of Lake Superior, where they were transformed 
by the great spirit into a man and woman,* The Black 
Shoulder clan (a Buffalo elan) of the Omahas were originally 
buffaloes and dwelt under the surface of the water, 7 The 
Osages are descended fr*n a male snail and a female heaved 
The snail burst his shell, developed arms, feet, and legs, and 


1 Timothy Dwight, Trnvth hi N*w 
Entfamd <md X/w Frfr* (London, 


1 &<rmd Amwaf Effort #f tkt 
$ a ' r ‘ IM ■ t iVW:.. „ ' Wtohif^n.,ffl, 
isaj t P . 77 , 

* Tlmothv Dli-hrrlif 7 jw,J\, r 1 .. 
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Mktm became a firfe*iall man; afterwards he married the beaver 
oTpcopi^ maW** The clans of the Jowas fire descended Fropi ihe 
from iheii animals from ivhith they take their names, namely* eagle, 
pigeon^ woEf, hear, elk, beaver, buffjiJo, and snake/ The 
Moqub say that long ago thfi Great Mother brought from r 
thcT west*nine dans in the form of deer, sand, water, hears, 
hares, tobacco-plants, and reed-grass. She plantcft them on^ —■ 
the spots where their villages now stand and transformed r 

them into m£n, who built the present pueblos, and frdln 
whom the present dans are descended* The California*! 

Indians, In whose mythology the coyote or prairie-wolf is a 
leading personage, are descended from coyotes. At first 
they walked on all fours j then they began to have some 
members of the human body, one finger, one to£j one eye, 
etc., then two fingers, two toes, etc,, and so on till they 
became perfect human beings. The loss of their tails, which 
they slid deplore, was produced by the b.phh of sitting 
upright . 4 The Lcnape or Delawares were descended from 
their totem animals, the wolf, the turtle, and the turkey ; 
but they gave precedence to the Turtle clan, because it was ^ 
descended, not from a common turtle, but from the great 
original tortoise which bears the world on its back and was 
the first of living beings^ The Haidas of Queen Charlotte 
Islands believe that long ago the raven, who is the chief 
figure In the mythology of the north-west coast of America, 
took a cockle from the beach and married it a f the cockle 
gave birth to a female child w'hom the raven took to wife, 
and from their union the Indians were produced . 0 The 


1 Schoolcraft, Amtrkum frt-divrtu 
p. 55 iy. ■ Lewis and Clajkc, Truvt/s 
% tkf Sffurfg af tht Miuauri Rmr* 
Svt?, toinfofi, ili 5, L p, 121 

1 SchiK'l:rift, M/dfl T/rifor* Lii. 
265 sf. 

5 Sdnoloift* Ittd. Tn\, iv. $6„ 
Whh ibe L#reat Mother Me. Morgan 
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hf ihe Shawnee*. under the tide of 
i+ Our *. Grandmother n S&r, t p, 
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* Schoolcraft, * **-• iV - 22 4* v- 

f/u r. i 17 ; fittuinj, in A. Robiraoo't 
Ufa iff p. agS. 

Slcptefl Powers, peihap* the fcrat 


living authority m the 
tnrtlarLG, finds no totems among them 
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Kutchin trace the origin of their dans to thfv>3me when all 
beaslj, birds, and fish were people; the Beasts were one 
clan, the birds another, and the fish another. 1 The Arawaks 
in Guian?v assert they their dans are descended from the 
eponymous animal, bird, oi* plant. 8 Some of the^ aboriginal 
tribes of Peru (not the Inca race) were descended from 
^eagles, otlttms from condors. 3 Some of the dans of* Western 
Australia are descended from ducks, swans, and other water 
fcflvl/ *Tbe ijcawe-gal tribe in New South *Walcs believe 
that each man is akin to his totem ia an unexplained way 1 
The Santals in Bengal, one of whose totems is the wild 
goose* trace their origin to the eggs of a wild goose.® In 
Senegambla each family or clan is descended from an 
animal Hippopotamus, crocodile, scorpion, etc.) with which 
it daunts TtindredL 7 The inhabitants of Funafuti or Ellice 
Island in the South Pacific believe that the place was first 
inhabited, by the porcupine fish* whose offspring became 
men and women/ The Kalang, who have claims to be 
considered the aborigines of Java, arc descended from a 
princess and a chief who had been transformed Into a dog/ 

Some of the inhabitants of the islands Ambon f Uliasc, 

Keisar (Makisar), and Wetar, and the A am and Babur 
archipelagoes, arc descended from trees, pigs* eels, crocodiles, 
sharks, serpents, dogs, turtles, ctc. 3y 

Somewhat different arc the myths in which a hu man t*rv-mi of 
ancestress is said to have given birth to an animal of the 5 !n l ^ i ” ! 
totem spores. Thus the Snake dan among the Maquis frum 

taOtttafn. 


in jrfr fa Sfa Si% fitnmeoi, Ilffhingto, 
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of Arizona descended from a woman who gave birth 
to snakes . 1 The BakalaMn AVratcm Equatorial Africa 
believe that their women once gave birth to the totem 
animals ; one woman brought forth a galf, others 3 crocodile 
hippopotamus, monkey, boa, end" wild pig. y In Samoa the 
prawn nr cr»y-fish was the totem of one clan, because an 
infcnt ofr the clan had been changed at birth intcT a number^ 
of prawns or cray-fish. J In some myths the actual descent 
from the totem seems to have been rationalised awfiy. 
Thus the Red Maize slan among the Omaha* say that the 
first man of the clan emerged from the water with an ear of 
red maize in his hand.* A subclan of the Qmahas say that ^ 
the reason why they do not eat buffalo tongues and heads 
i ■ that fine of their chief men, while praying to xht nun, once 
saw the ghost of a buffalo, visible from Lhc dank up T rising 
out nf a spring. J Two clans of Western Australia, who are 
named after a small species of opossum and a little fish, 
think that they are so called because they used to live 
chiefly on these creatures.* Some families in the istands 
Leti p Moa, and Laker reverence the shark, and refuse to eat 
its flesh, because a shark once helped one of their ancestors 
at sea . 1 The Ainos of japan say that their first ancestor 
was suckled by a bear, and that is why they are so hairy;* 
Believing himself to be descended from, and therefore 
akin \o 3 his totem, the savage naturally treats it with respect. 

If it is an animal he will not, as a rule, kill 01^eat it. In 
the Mount Gambler tribe (South Australia) Bl a*man docs 
not kill or use as food any of the animals of the same sub¬ 
division with himself excepting when hunger compels ; and 
then they express sorrow for having to eat their wing&ng 
* friends) or tumaamg (their flesh> When using the last 
word they touch their breasts, to indicate the close relation¬ 
ship, meaning almost a part of themselves. To illustrate : 
—One day one of the btacks killed a crew. Three or four 


c Iknirfc?, Srtjfc f>jnrr offhi A/jpu't 
*f Ari»mu 3 p 177, 

1 thi Quiliu, EAf'Icratwitt md Ad- 
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days afterwards a Boortwa (trow) named Larqr died He 
had been ailing # for sewne* days, but the "killing of his 
wingmg hastened his death /' 1 'Here the identification of 
the man ljith his totem is carried very far ; it is of the 
same flesh with him, and to iijure any one of the species 

* fs physically to injure the man whose toter^ it js. Mr* 
Taplin uai reproached by some of the Narrinyeri (South 

* Australia] for shooting a wild dog ; he had thereby hurt 
th*ir ng&iiyt ? totem). 1 ' The tribes about the.Gulf of Car¬ 
pentaria greatly reverence their totqjns ; if any one were 
to kill the* totem animat in presence of the man whose 

* totem it was, the latter would say* sl What for you kill 
that fellow? that my father! 1 ' or "That brother belonging 
to me ycfU have- killed; why did you do tl? wa "Again, 
among some Australian tribes "each young lad is strictly 
forbidden to cift of that animal or bird which belongs to 
his respective class, for it is his brother ." 1 Sir George 
Grey says of the Western Australian tribes that a man 
will never kill an animal of his kob&ftg (totem) species if 
lie finds it asleep : M indeed, he always kills it reluctantly, 
and never without affording it a chance to escape. This 
arises from the family belief that some one individual of 
the species is their nearest friend, to kill whom would be 
li great crime, and to be carefully avoided." fl * Amongst 
the Indians of British Columbia a man will never kill his 
totem animal; if he sees another do it, he will hide his face 
for shame, fold afterwards demand compensation for lhe act„ 
Whenever one of these Indians exhibits his totem badge (as 
by painting it on his forehead), all persons of the same 
totem arc bound to do honour to it by casting property 
before it* The Osages*#svho, as we have seen, believe them-*, 
selves descended from a female beaver, abstained from 
hunting the beaver* w because in killing that animal they 
killed a brother ot the Osages ." 7 The Ojibways (Chippc- 
ways) do not kill, hunt, or cat their totems. An Ojibway 


1 Slcirartr in Kison ajaii Httwtil, 
Mid A r urmt\ p. 165. 
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who had ilbgriUingly killed his totem (a bear) described 
how, on his way home after iftc accident he was attacked 
by a large bear, who asked him why he had killed his totem, 
The man explained, apologised, and was dismissed with a 
caution, 1 Being descended 4 rofn a dog, the Ojibways will 
ndl cat^ojfs tlcsh, and at one time ceased to employ dogs 
tc*draw<hcir sledges, 5 Some of the Indians of Pennsylvania, 
would not kill, the rattlesnake, because they said it was their 
grandfather, and gave them notice of danger by ife rattle. 
They also abstained irom eating rabbits and ground-hogs, 
because IE they did not know but that*they might be related 
to thorn" 1 The Damaras in South Africa are divided into"' 
totem dans, called hI eandas " ; and according to the clan to 
which *they belong they refuse to partake, c.07,^of an ox 
marked with black, white, or red spots, or of a shSep without 
horns, or of draught oxen. Some or thcifi will not even 
touch vessels in which such food has been cooked, and avoid 
even the smoke of the fire which has been used to cook it* 
The negroes of Scncgambia do not cat their totems* 3. The 
Mundas (or Mundans and Oraons in Bengal, who arc 
divided into exogamous totem dans, will not kill or cat 
the totem animals which give their names to the dans. 0 
A remarkable feature of some of these Oraon totems is, 
that they are not whole animals, but parts of animals, as 
the head of a tortoise, the stomach of a pig. In such cases 
(which are not confined to Bengal) it Is of course not the 
whole animal, but only the special part which tfle clansmen 
arc forbidden to cat. Such totems may be distinguished as 
totems. The Jagannithi Kumhir in Bengal abstain 
from killing or injuring the totems of their respective clans 

poinffi, as Hrckraddcr Dh^rm, |o 


+ ] J, IjlHg, #/. «?,, p. Sy. 

1 A- M ackem iii, f #/ r ; Bancroft.* 
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(namely tiger, snake, weasel, tow, frog, sparjow, tortoise), 
and tl^y bow to t&eir totems when they meet them. 1 Tlic 
Badris, also in Bengal, may not cat of their totem, the heron/ 1 
The inhabiyims of Anjbon Uliase, Keisar (Makisar), Wctar, 
and the Aaru and Babar ardiipdagocs may not eat the pigs, 
crocodiles, sharks, serpents, dogs, tunics, cels, etc* froyn whfth 
they are respectively descended. 3 * — 

When the totem is a plant the rules are such as these. 
Atiativ* of Western Australia, whose totem b a vegetable, 10 
- 1 may not gather it under certain circumstances and at a pianti- 
particular period of the year/ 1 * The Oman clan, whose 
^ totem is the leaf or the Fiau Indian , will not eat from the 
leaves of that tree (the leaves arc used as plates)* Another 
Onion daft, whose totem is the Kujrar tree, will not 'eat the 
oil of that tree, nor sit in its shaded The Red Maize clan 
of the Omahas vfltll not eat red maize/ Those of the people 
of Ambon and U base who arc descended From trees may 
not use these trees for firewood. 5 

The rules not to kill or eat the totem arc not the only 
taboos; the clansmen are often forbidden to touch the 
totem or any part of It, and sometimes they may not even 
look at it. 

Amongst the Omaha taboos arc the following. (l) The Omaha 
Elk dan neither eat the flesh nor touch any part of the^™' 
male elk, and they do not eat the male decr.^ (2) A sub- 
dan of the, Black Shoulder (Buffalo) elan may not cat 
buffalo tongbes nor touch a buffalo head 1 split totem). td (3) 

The Zlanga dan is divided into two subdans, one of which 
may not eat buffalo sides, geese, swans, nor cranes, but they 
may eat buffalo tongues ; the other may not eat buffalo 
tongues but may cat Buffalo sides (split totems). 1 * (4~V 
Another subdart may not touch the hide of a black bear 
nor cat its flesh* 15 (5) The Eagle subclan, curiously enough, 
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may not toydt a buffalo head 1 6) A Turtle subclan may 
. not eat a turtle, but they mtfy touch or carry onij/ {7) 
Another clan may not touch verdigris/ (g) The Buffalo- 
Tail dan may not eat a calf while jt is red buy they may 
do so when it turns black > thfty may not touch a buffalo 
h^id ; ^ey^nay not eat the meat on the lowest rib, because * 
tkc headl of the calf before birth touches the rfl other nea^ 
that rib/ (9) The Deer-Head clan may not touch the skin 
of any animal of the deer family, nor wear mutcastn^ of JEer 
skin, nor use the fat qF the deer for hair-oil; but they may 
eat the flesh of deer/ (iq) A suboian of the* Deer-Head 
clan had a special taboo, being Ibrbiddcn to touch verdigris^ 
charcoal, and the skin of a wild cat. According to others, 
the wtale Deer-Head clan was forbidden to tuucfl charcoal/ 
(it) Another dan does not cat a buffalo calf/ ft) Arfbthcr 
dan does not touch worms, snakes, toad^ frogs, nor any 
other kind of reptiles; hence they are sometimes called 
Reptile People/ 

Of the totem dans in Bengal it is said that they u are 
prohibited from killing, eating, cutting, burning., carrying, 
using T etc, the totem/ 1 The Keriahs in India not only do 
not eat the sheep, but will not even use a wool ten rug/ 0 
Similarly in ancient Egypt (a nest of totems) the sheep was 
reverenced and eaten by no one except the people of Wolf 
town (Lycopolisj, and ivoollen garments were not allowed 
to be carried into temples/ 1 Some of the IJengal totem 
taboos are peculiar. The Tirkj dan of the Ofhons, whose 
totem is young mice, will not look at animals whose eyes 
are not yet open, and their own offspring are never shown 
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till they are wide awake. 1 Another Oraon daiy objects to 
water in which an elephant has bathed.' A irfahili dan will 
not allGw Lheir daughters to enter their houses after marriage \ 

** a Kurmi clan will not wear shell ornaments % another will 
not wear silt: ; anothcf*givc ^hijdren their first rice naked. 5 
p ■ The Bcchuanas in South Africa, who hjvc* a wefl- Tafia 
developed tptem system, may not eat nor clothe th^iselv«^^ m 
m p fri the skin of the totem animal/ They even avoid, at least 
in jjOmc cases, *0 look at the totem. Thus to 9 man of the 
liakuena* (Bakwain) or Crocodile clan, it is “hateful and 
unlucky M to meet or, gaze on a ers^odiJe ; the sight is 
thought to cause inflammation of the eyes. So when a 
Crocodile clansman happens to go near a crocodile he spits 
on the gr^iitl as a preventive charm, and says, " There is 
sin/ , Yet they call tile crocodile their father, celebrate it in 
their festivals, $\w:&r by it, and make an incision resembling 
the mouth of a crocodile in the cars of their cattle as a 
mark to distinguish them from others/ The putt (a kind 
of antelope) is the * totem of the Ramangwats, another 
Bechuana clan ; and to look on it was a great calamity to 
the hunter or to women going to the gardens/ The common 
* goat is the sacred animal (totem >} of the Madenassana 
Bushmen ; yet " to look upon it would be to render the 
man for the time impure, as well as to cause him undefined 
uneasiness , 1 * 7 


A Samoan clan had for its totem the butterfly. The T«™ 
insect was Supposed to have three mouths; hence tbe^“ in 
Butterfly men were forbidden 11 to drink from a cocoa-nut 
shell water-bottle which had all the eyes or openings 
perforated. Only one or at the most two apertures for 
drinking were allowed. Jv third would be a mockery, and t 
bring down the wrath of his butterfly ship."* 
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Cmss Another Samoan dan had for its totem 

the ends of leaves and of ottof things. These ends were 
considered sacred, and not to be handled or used any 
way* It is said to have been no small trouble to the ^ 
clansmen hi daily life to ci^t %ff tht ends of Sll the taro, 
hurad-J'nJU^and cocoa-nut leaves required for cooking,* ^ 
lyuts <4 yams* bananas, fish, etc,, w r erc also carefully laid 
aside and regarded as being as unfit for food as if they hatf^ m 
been poison + 3 4 This is an example of what E*ay be callqfj a 
cross totem, i>, a totem which is neither a whole animal or 
plant, nor a part of one particular species of animal or 
plant, but is a particular part of all (or of a number oL^ 
species of) animals or plants. Other examples of cross 
totem* arc the ear of any animal i totem of a M^bili dan in 
Bengal) l 1 the eyes of fish (totem of a Samoan tjan) bone 
(totem or the Sauks and Foxes in North*America) ;* and 
blood (totem of the Black foot Indians ). 1 More exactly* 
such totems should be called cross-split totems ; while the 
name cross tolcm should be reserved for a totem which, 
overstepping the limits of a single natural species, includes 
under itself several species. Examples of such cross totems 
are the small bird totem of the Omahas, the reptile totem of * 
the Omahas * and the big tree totem of the Sacks anti Foxes . 7 
TiKciti Sometimes the totem animal is fed or even kept alive 

kppr cl * * n ca P tivit y- A Samoan dan whose totem was the eel used 
eapiiiruy, to present the fir^t fruits of the taro plantation* to the eels ; - 
another Samoan dan fed the Cray-fish because; it was their 
totem . 3 The Delawares sacrificed to hares; to Indian com 
they offered bear's flesh, but to deer and bears Indian corn ; 
to fishes they offered small pieces or bread in the shape of 
m fishes , 10 Amongst the Karri nycn in South Australia men 
of the Snake clan sometimes catch snakes, pull out their 
teeth or sew up their mouths, and keep them as pets , 11 
in a Pigeon clan of Samoa a pigeon was care fully kept and 
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fed. 1 Amongst the Kftlang in Java, whose tcjtem is the 
red dog, each family as a rule keeps one oftthese animals, 
which they will tux no account allow to be struck or ill-used 
by any one. 3 ^ Eagles arc kept in cages and fed in some of 
the Moqui fillages, anH the^a^le is a Moqui totem. 1 The 
-Amos in Japan keep eagles, crows, owls, and bcars-jn cages, 
and show J superstitious reverence for them;’ thc± youjyj 
“ *feear tubs are suckled by the women. 1 

* The dead totem is mourned for and buried like a dead d^uj 
clansman. In Samoa, if a man of the Owl totem found a 1 ®*™ 
dead owl by the road-side* he would* sit down and weep 
^>vcr it and beat his forehead with stones till the blood and bUTii,?d ' 
doivcd. The bird would then be wrapped up and buried 
w ith as much ceremony as if it had been a human - being. 
fci Thi^ however, was not the death of the god. He was 
supposed to be ^cL alive, and incarnate in all the owls in 
existence. 115 The general i sat ion here implied is characteristic 
of totemism ; it is not merely an individual but the species 
that is reverenced. The Wan ska in Eastern Africa look on 
the hyama as one of their ancestors, and the death of a 
hyama is mourned by the whole people ; the mourning for a 
* chief k said to be as nothing compared to the mourning for 
a liyama^ A tribe of Southern Arabia used to bury a dead 
gazelle wherever they found one, and the whole tribe 
mourned for it seven days/ The lobster ivas generally 
considered sacred by the Greeks, and not eaten ; if the 
people of Sepphos (an island in the Aegean) caught a lobster 
in their nets they put it hack into the sea ■ if they found a 
dead one. they bLined it and mourned over it as over one of 
them selves, 4 At Athens any man who killed a wolf had to 
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bury it by subscription , 1 A Californian tribe which rever¬ 
enced the bustard held an annual festival at which the chief 
ceremony was the killing of a buzzard without losinj^a drop 
of its blood, it was then skinned, the leathers were pre¬ 
served to make a sacred dre^s frr Lhf medicine itam* and the 
% bftdy vjaf juried in holy ground amid the lamentations of* 
jkc old. women, who mourned as Tor the loss of g relative or 

friend/ * * 

Toicrri As some totem clans avoid looking al'their tot en^ so 

others are careful notjo speak of it by its proper name, but 
by ibrir use descriptive epithets instead. TJic three to terns of the 
Delaware—the wolf, turtle, and turkey—were referred 
respectively as “round foot," "crawler" and M not chewing" 
the lain referring to the bird's habit of swallowing its food ; 
and the clans tailed themselves, not Wolves, Jurtlef, and 
Turkeys, but " Round Feet / 1 "Crawler ^/ 1 *nd “Those who 
do not chew / 11 The Bear clan of the Gtfcawas called them¬ 
selves not Bears but Big Feet/ The object of these 
circutnlocutions is probably to give no offence to the 
worshipful animal, just as Swedish herd girls are careful 
not to call the wolf and the bear by their proper names, 
fearing that if they heard themselves so called the beasts 
would attack the cattle* Hence the herd girls call the 
wolf " the silent one," 'grey legs/' golden tooth 11 J and the 
bear “ the old man/' 44 great father" 11 twelve men's strength / 1 
“golden feet / 1 etc.* Similarly the K&mtcbatkans never 
speak of the bear and wolf by their proper n titles, believing 
that these animals understand human speech,’ Bushmen 
think it very unlucky to refer to the lion by name/ 

Supposed The penalties supposed to be incurred by acting dis~ 
^^respectfully to the totem are varjous* The Bakalai think 
ibstolwJf that if a man were to eat his totem the women of his dan 
would miscarry and give birth to animats of the totem kind* 
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or die of an awful disease* 1 The Elk dan ^mong the 
Omahas belike that if anyciansman were to touch any 
part of*the male elt 1 or eat its flesh or the flesh of the male 
m deer, he would break out in boils and white spots in different 
parts of the body/ Tlic Rcm( ^£aizc subclan of the Omahas 
# believe that; if they were to eat of the red maEae, Jliey^wouftt 
have running sores all round their mouth." And in general 
Omahas believe that to cat of* the totem, even in 
ignfranc^ woufd cause sickness, not only to tfce cater, but 
also to his wife and children. 4 Whitc^hair ls regarded by 
them as a token that the person has broken a totem taboo* 
that a man of the Reptile dan has touched or smelt 
a sn&ke/ The inhabitants of Wctar think that leprosy 
and madnets arc the result of eating the totem/ * The 
worshippers » of the Syrian goddess, whose creed was 
saturated with teflemism, believed that if they ate a sprat or 
an anchovy their whole bodies would break out in ulcers P 
their legs would waste away T and their liver mc!t p or that 
their belly and legs would swell up/ The Egyptians, one 
of whose totems seems to have been the psg a thought that if 
a mail drank pig's milk his body would break out in a scab/ 

■ The Bosch negroes of Guiana think thalTif they ate the 
mpmi (an animal like a pig) it would give them leprosy/ 

The Singhie tribe of Dyaks, whose totem seems to be the 
deer {they will not eat its flesh nor allow it to be carried 
into their houses or cooked at their fires ; the grown men 
will not cvei> touch it) p believe that if any man were to eat 
deer's flesh he would go mad , a man who ran about the 
forest naked, imitating the noises and habits of a deer p was 
thought to have eaten venison/ 6 

The Samoans though^ it death to injure or eat their 
totems. The totem was supposed to take up his abode in 
the sinner's body, and there to gender the very thing -^twwesf 
which he had eatcji till it caused his death/ 1 Thus 
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inSjmcrt a Turtle gian ate of a turtle 
“ voice of the* turtle wa,s heard 
-juciice «f ate me ; 1 am killing him,” 1 

injuring 1 he 
totem. 


he grew very ill, and the 
in his inside saying, "He 


Samoan 
cnOfte of 
appenMiig 


If a frickly Sea-Urchin 
man consumed one of these slid I-fish. a prickly sea-urchin 
grew in his body and killed^ h\mr Tig p s heart and octopus 
ifere equally fatal to the eater who had these for his totem. 9 
-kf a Mill let man ato a mu I let he squinted 4 If ^Cockle man 
picked up a cockle and carried it away from the shore, 7 \r' 
appeared oi^somc part of his person ; if hc'actuajjy at£ it p 
it grew on his nose/ H If a man whose totem was the ends 
of banana leaves used one of them.as a cap p baldness was 
the result 41 If a Butterfly man caught a butterfly* it struck^ 
him dead. 1 The Wild Pigeon dan might not use as plates 
the reddish-seared breadfruit leaves “ under a* penalty or 
being seized with rheumatic swellings, or an eruption all 
over the body called tangosusu* and resembling chicken- 
pox."* If a Domestic Fowl man ate of that bird, delirium 
and death were the consequence, 9 

in such cases, however, the Samoans had a mode of 
appeasing the angry totem. The offender himself or one of 
-Woffinefej his dan was wrapped in leaves and laid in an tin heated wen* 

as if he were about to be baked. Thus if amongst the - 
Cuttle-F^h dan a visitor had caught a cuttle-fish and cooked 
it. or if a Cuttle-Fish man had been present at the eating of 
a cuttle-fish, the Cuttle-Fish dan met and chose a man or 
woman who went through the pretence of being baked. 
Otherwise a cuttle-fish would grow in the stomach of some 
of the clan and be their death. 19 So with the stinging ray 
fish and the mullet. But if a member of the dan of which 
these two fish were the joint totem tasted either of them, 

* then, in addition to the baking, Jte had to drink a cup of 
rancid oil dregs, probably as a purgative. 11 This pretence 
of cooking a clansman seems to have been especially 
obligatory when the totem had been cooked in the oven* 
To have afterwards used the oven without going through 
ihfs form of expiation would have been fatal to the family™ 

In Australia, also, the punishment for eating the totem 
! T ^. Samoa, p, 5 q. n A, 7a , » /a r , 37. 
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appears to have been sickness or death . 1 BuK it h not Fwd 
merely the totem H^iich b tabooed to the Australians; 
have, besides, a very elaborate code of food prohibitions, 
which vary chiefly with age, being on the whole strictest and 
most extensive at puberty** ami gradually relaxing with 
* advancing years* Thus young men are forbidden J:o cal 
^ the emu ; it* they ate it, it is thought that they would bT 
Inflicted with sores all over their bodies," The restrictions 
on women till they are past the age of child-bearing seem 
to be more numerous than those on men. Children arc not 
restricted at all* nor are old men and old women * These 
Testrictions are removed by an old man smearing the person's 
faoe with the fat of the forbidden animal 1 

In sonu*tribes the respect for the totem has IcsseiTed or 
disappeared." Thus the Narrinycri in South Australia 
not kill their tote?n unless it is an animal which is good for ly5L - 
food, when they have no objection to eating it . 6 Mr, Eyre 
never observed any reluctance on the part of the natives of 
South Australia to kill their totems . 9 Some natives of New 
South Wales, though they will not themselves kill their 
totem, have no objection to any one else killing it and they 
■ will then eat it T The Dicri in South Australia pay no 
particular respect to their totems, and they eat thern> a A 
Samoan o! the Turtle clan, though he would not h Em self eat 
a turtle, would help a neighbour to cut up and cook one : 
but in doing i|0 he kept a bandage over his mouth test an 
embryo turtle should slip down his throat, grow up a and kill 
him.* 

A Bcchuana will kill his totem if it be a hurtful animal Apotatfe* 
a lion, but not without apologising to the animal; and 
the slayer must go through a form of purification for the - 
sacrilege . 1,1 Similarly in North America, if an Outaouak of 
the Bear clan killed a bear, he made the beast a feast of its 
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own flesh *nd harangued it p apologising for the necessity he 
was under of frilling it, alleging* that his children were hungry* 
etc. 1 * * Some but not all of the Moqut dans abstain from 
eating their totems* 8 The tribes about Alabama and Georgia 
had no respect for their to*en^ p an 5 would kill them when 
fhey gpt the chance. 4 The Omahas do not worship their 
*totem& 4 * 

T<xcm The relation between a man and his totem is one 6f 

M|Th! *mutual he Upland protection. If the man respects ^nd cares 
people. for the totem, he expects that the totem will do the same by 
him. In Senegambia the totems, when they are dangerous 
animals, wall not hurt their clansmen ; men of the 

Scorpion dan affirm that scorpions (of a very deadly kind) 
wii) ran over their bodies without biting them. 5 * * - A similar 
Immunity from snakes was claimed by a cSnake dan 
fOphiogenes) In Cyprus. 4 Another Snakc^lan (Ophlogenes) 
in Asia Minor, believing that they were descended from 
snakes, and that snakes were their kinsmen, submitted to a 
practical test the claims of any man amongst them whom 
they suspected of being no true clansman. They made a 
snake bite him ; if lie survived, he was a true clansman; IF 
he died, he was not/ 

i. i f Similar is the test of a medicine-man among the Moxos 

^nh'Mcrcts t$ni. One of their totems Is the tiger (jaguar); and a 
ani3=i.ai candidate lor the rank of medlclne-man must prove his 
kinship to the tiger by being bitten by that animal and 
surviving the bite.* The Psylll. a Snake clan wi Africa, had 
a similar test of kinship; they exposed their nciv-born 
children to snakes, and if the snakes left them unharmed 
or only bit without killing them* the children were legitimate ; 
c otherwise they were bastards/ * In Senegambia, at the 
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present day, a python is expected to visit every child of the 
Python^ clan withii^ eight da£s after birth; a* Mandingo of 
this clan has been known to say that if his children were 
not so visited, he would kit! them . 1 The Malagasy custom 
of placing a new-born chikP at die entrance to a cattle- 
► petip and then driving the cat tie over it to arc vfchcthCt 
they would*trample on it or not T was perhaps originally* 

**a* kinship test* Another birth test of kinship with the 
sac*cd ajjimal {though of a different kind) i* that used 
to discover the new Dhurma Raja *in Assam. He is 
supposed to be an incarnation of the deity; and when 
^te dies the child that refuses its mother's milk and prefers 
that of a cow is the new Dhurma Raja . 3 This points to a 
cow totem,* * 

Other totem dans regard a man who has been bitten by 
the totem, even *though he survives, as disowned by the 
totem, and therefore they expel him from the clan. Among 
the Crocodile dan of the Bechuanas, if a man has been 
bitten by a crocodile, or merely had water splashed over him 
by a crocodile’s tail, he is expelled the dan/ Some judicial sanu 
ordeals may have originated in totem testa of kinship. 

1 Thus H in Travancorc, there was a judicial ordeal by snake- -oth* 
bite ; the accused thrust his hand into a mantle in which a 

nfflved 

cobra was wrapped up ; if it bit him, he was guilty ; if not, from 
he was innocent' That we have here a relic of totem ism t4jLCm r,rT% 
appears not only from the worship of snakes in the district, 
but also from the fact that, if a dead cobra was found by 
the people, it was burned with the same ceremonies as the 
body of a man of high caste/ Oaths were originally ordeals, 
and some of them are of totem origin. The Crocodile clan 
of the Bcchuanas swear Jiy the crocodile ' the Santa!* (or . 
Sonthals), a totem tribe of Bengal^ are said to adore the 
tiger (which probably means that the tiger Is one of their 
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totems), and to swear on a tiger's skin is their most solemn 
oath. 1 

* y, 

Bunegu Hut it is not enough that the totem should merely abstain 

^ roni sojuringf, he must positively benefit the men ivho put " 
ujisnun their faith in him. The Sinalte cla^n : Ophiogcncs) of Asia 
his [Mpic. j,jj (l0 k believed that if they were bitten by an adder they * 
tfiad only to put a snake to the wound and* their totem 
would suck out the poison and soothe away the inflammation - *" 
and the pain. 3 Hence Omaha medidnc-meli, in surin^the 
sick, imitate the action and voice of their fin dividual) totem.’ 
Members of the Serpent etan in Senegambia profess to herd 
by their touch persons who have been bitten by serpents.'*' 

A similar profession was made in antiquity by Snake 
clans f in Africa, Cyprus, and Italy, 5 The ^mall Bird 
subetan of tiie Omahas, though ordinarily they are for¬ 
bidden to eat small birds, in sickness "may eat prairie 
chickens, 11 The Samoan dan whose totem was the ends 
of leaves and of other things, though in ordinary life they 
might not use them, were allowed and even required to 
fan a sick clansman with the ends of cocoa-nut leaflets,’ 
Members of the Sea-Weed dan in Samoa, when they went 
to fight at sea, took with them some sea-weed, which they - 
threw into the sea to hinder the flight of the enemy ; if the 
enemy tried to pick it up it sank, but rose again when any 
of the Sea-Weed clan paddled up to it.' This resembles 
the common incident in folk tales of magic obstacles thrown 
out by fugitives to stay pursuit ■ « 

Totfm Again, the totem gives his clansmen important informa- 

Sio tion b y means of omens - [l i the Coast Murring tribe of 
his iwpk-. New South Wales each man's totem warned him of coming 
■" danger i ii his totem was a kangaroo, a kangaroo would 
warn him against his foes. The Kurnai in Victoria reverence 
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the crow as one of their ancestors, and think that it watches 
over them and answers their quest tons by” Cawing * 1 The 
Samoan totems gave omens to their clansmen. Thus, 

' if an owl flew before the Owl dan, as they marched to 
war* it was a signal to go*on*; but if it flew across their 

* path, or backwards, it was a sign to retreat." JyjmeJteplm 
tame owl on purpose to give omens in war. J The appearance 

^"of the totem in or about the house was by some clans 
rc^iirdedi as ah omen of death ; the totem |jad come to 
fetch his kinsman* This was the pase with land-crabs 
and eels/ 

* When the conduct of the totem is not all that hiscompui- 
dansmen could desire, they have various ways of putting 
pressure or* him. In harvest time, when the birds eat the 
corn, the Small Bird clan of the Omaha* take some corn 
which they ehc# and spit over the field. This is thought 
to keep the birds from the crops.' if worms infest the corn 
the Reptile dan of the Omah&s catch some of them and 
pound them up with some grains of com which have been 
heated. They make a soup of the mixture and eat it t 
believing that the com will not be infested again, at least 

* for that year.® During a fog the men of the Turtle subetan 
of the Omaha* used to draw the figure of a turtle on the 
ground with it* face to the south. On the head, tail, middle 
of the back, and on each leg were placed small pieces of a 
ret! breech-cloth with some tobacco* This was thought to 
make the fog disappear , 7 Another Omaha clan, who are 
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described Wind people, *' flap their blankets to start a 
brocrc which will drive off the mosquitoes." 1 
innnimar It is more difficult to realise the relation between"a man 
(oiems. a an( 3 h* s totem when that totem is an inanimate object. 

But such totems are rare. „ r r 

' In^TusJpslia we find: thunder (Encounter Bay tribe, S. , 
Australia) {Nat. Tr. S. Aust., iS£>), rain (Dicri, £. Australia) 

( J * -A. /., xii. 33 ».) t the star a Aquilae or Fomalhaut (Miik'-"'" 
jarawaint, W, Victoria) (id., xii. 33 n., xiiL 15(3 »,), hot wiind 
and sun, (Wotjoballyk, N-W. Victoria) (id., xvi. 31 ; 

Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1883, p. Si3), 
honey (Kamilaroi, N.S. Wales) (/, A. J„ xii. 500), and dear- 
water (Kum-Murbura, Queensland) (id., xijt, 344). Flood- 
wa ter rand lightning are names of what Messrs,- Fisort and 
Howitt call the two primary classes of the Kiabara tribe in 
Queensland (id. xlii. 33 < 5 ). As we shall sec, they probably 
are or were totems. In America we find ice (Punka totem) 
(Morgan, A. S , 155), thunder (Omaha, Kaw, Winnebago, 
Potawattamie, Sauk and Foxes) (id., 135, 156, 15;, 167, 

170), earth (Kaw) (ft, 136), water (Minnilarce, Miami, 
Moqui) (ft, 159, ;6S; Bourkc, Snobs Dance of the Moquis 
of Arizona, go, 117, 335 ). ™nd (Creek) (Morgan, op. at., - . 
161 ■ Adair, Hist. Atner. Indians, p. t 5 ; Gatschet, Migra¬ 
tion Legend of the Creek Indians, i. p. 153), salt (Creek) 
(Morgan, toe. at.; Gatschet, op. at., L 136),sun (Miami, Moqui) 
(Morgan, op. at., 1 68 ; Bourke, op. at., 50, 117, 335 sq,\ 
snow (Miami) (Morgan, toe. eit .; cf, below, p, 36}, bone (Sauk 
and Foxes) (ft, 170), sea (Sauk and Foxes) (ft, 170), sand 
(Moqui) (ft, 179; Bourke, op. cit n 335), and rain (Moqui) 
(Morgan, op. at., 179 )- I n Africa sun and rain are Damara 
, totems (Andersson, I^akt Ngami, jj, 221), In India one of 
the constellations is a Santa I (Sonthal) totem (As. Quart. 

Rev., July 1SS6, p, 76); and the foam of the river is an 
Oraon totem and not to be eaten by the clansmen (Dalton 
in Tr htkml. Sec., N. 5 -, vl* In Samoa, we have the 

rainbow, shooting star, cloud, moon, and lightning (Turner, 
Samoa, 21, z 7 , 35, 53, 39, 67)1 

In a few cases colours are totems: thus red is an 
Omaha totem (Morgan,*vi, S„ p. 153), red paint and blue 

* 1 Third Z41. * 
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are Cherokee totems (id., 164), and vermilion is the name of 
a subdivision of the Delawares {ib. t ij 2 i however, the nature of 
these subdivisions of the three Delaware clans is not clear). 

This perhaps explains the aversion which some tribes exhibit 
for certain colours, Thtis red forbidden in one district 

* of Mangaia (in the South Pacific) because it "thought 
offensive to .the gods (GiEE a Myths amt Sengs of the, Scuffs 

p. 29). Light yellow is a detestable colour to a 
Hesvcy ^land^r (id., 327). The Yezidis abominate blue 
(Layard p Ninti'tk, L p + JOO), # 

It is remarkable how small a part is played in totemism nw 
’■by the heavenly bodies. In the lists of totems before us, 
the sun occurs once in Australia, once in Africa, and several sotwn*. 
times in America {besides Morgan and Bourke as J*bove, 
cf M*Lennav» in Fortw* RetK 7 October 1869, p, 413! The 
sun was the spccifil divinity of the chiefs of the Natchez, but 
that it was a totem is not certain ; ef Lafitau p Af&vrs des 
Salvages A mtriqkains 7 i. 16 S; Charlevoix, HuL de la 
Afotrvd/i f Frame, vj, 177 sq. ; Lett £dif t vii. 9 sq. \ Chateau¬ 
briand, Voyage en Aweriqtte, 2 2/ ed 1 2ino, Michel L£vy ; 

C. C. Jones, Antiquities ef the Southern Indians r p. 2 j); but 

* a star or constellation appears only twice, and the moon 
appears, with a doubtful exception in America (S. Heariie, 
journey from Prince of lVrtks Fort in Hudsons Fag in the 
Northern Qcean+ p, J4S ; it may have been an individual 
totem), only in Samoa. 

With regard to artificial totems, we are told generally Anifrul 
that Bengal totems include artificial objects {As, Quart, Rev., ** 
July 1886, p, 7 si and net is given as a Kurmi totem (jfc, 

77). In America, tent is a totem of the Kaws (Morgan, 

A* S . 9 156); ball of the Onondaga Iroquois (i 6 ^ 91) ;* good m 
knife of the Man da ns (ik f 158); and knife, lodge, and 
bonnet of the Minnitarees (i£. p 159), Schoolcraft gives cord 
as a Huron (Wyarjdot) totem, but it is not included in 
Morgan and Powell's lists of Huron totems (Schoolcraft, Iml, 

7 >. t iv* 204 ; Morgan p op. ci£. t 153 ; First Rep. Bur. EthnoL^ 

P- 59 > 

In order, apparently, to put himself more fully under 

1 Etit Acceding |o Mr IkaisoLimp no sack loicra Rbtrd, am! ihe mentis 
{ArntrifSH fUuifUAirujM, vjji, p, £5) of il if due a roivtindermR^ipfi* # 
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Aibi.mia- the protection of the totem, the clansman is in the habit of 
their' * N ^itnilating frimsdf to the totem by dressing in the skin or 
tweoi*, other part of the totem animal, arranging hts hair and 
mutilating his body so as to resemble the totem, and repre- 
„ settling the totem on his-body by cicatrices, tattooing, or 
paint. The mental state thus revealed is illustrated by the 
5*dief held by many North American Indians that they have 
each an animal (bison, calf, tortoise, frog, bird, etc.) in their’' 
bodies. 1 „ c . „ 

D "“ ln *to In going to battle the Minnitarces dress in woif skins; 

of th-c tatl attached han^s down the back, the 

t!» wan. man's head is inserted in a hole in the skin, and the ivolfff 
head hangs down on his breast. 1 Lewis and Clarke saw a 
Teton Indian wearing two or three raven skins'- fixed to the 
back of the girdle, with the tails sticking om behind ; on 
his head he wore a raven skin split into rtvo parts and tied 
so as to let the beak project from the forehead.* Amongst 
the Thlinkcts on solemn occasions, such as dances, memorial 
festivals, and burials, individuals often appear disguised in 
the full form of their totem animals; and, as a rule, each 
clansman carries at least an easily recognisable part of his 
totem with him, (.ondor clans in Peru, who believed them- *■ , 
selves descended from the condor, adorned themselves with 
the feathers of the bird. 

drt^isdin ^ r °" a , dans iiavc cach a distinguishing mode of 
imiLLticm &f the hair, t. T g m the Buffalo clatt ivcar two locks of haft 

(hr lonw. m imitation of horns. These modes of dressing the hair, 
however, arc confined to male children, who, as soon as they 
are grown, shave off all the hair except the scalp-lock, with 
a fringe or hair surrounding it* Amongst the Omahas, the 
r smaller boys of the Black Shoulder (Buffalo) dan wear two 
locks of hair in imitation of horns. 7 The Hanga dan of the 
Omahas (also a Buffalo clan) wear a crest of hair about two 
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inches long, standing erect and extending from car to ear; 
this is in imitation v or the back of a buffalo.* 1 The Small 
Bird clan of the Qmahas “ leave a little hair in front, over 
the forehead! for a bill, and some at the back of the head, 
for the bird's tail, with mucltowr each ear for the wings/'* 

• The Turtle subclan of the Omahas “ cut off ait tfjp hah from 

a boy's head, except six locks; two are left on catji sidc^- 
^bne over the forehead, and one hanging down the back in 
imitation+of the legs* head* and tail of a turtle/'* Amongst 
the Manganja in Eastern Africa 11 one, trains his locks till 
they take the admired form of the buffalo's horns ; others 
"prefer to let their hair hang in a thick coil down their backs, 
like that animal's tail/' 1 

The practice of knocking out the upper front te»th at i^ih 
puberty, which prevails In Australia and elsewhere, isjOr^^ 1 
was once, probably an imitation of the totem. The Batoka chipped, 
in Africa who adopt this practice say that they do so in 
order to be like oxen, while those who retain their teeth arc the totem 
like zebras.’ The Manganja chip tkeir teeth to resemble 
those of the cat or crocodile/' It is remarkable that among 
some Australian tribes who knock out one or two of the 

* upper front teeth of boys, the most prized ornaments of the 
women are the two upper front teeth of the kangaroo or 
wallaby ; those are tied together at the roots so as to form 
a V* anc * are worn in a necklace or hung amongst the 
hair. 7 In other cases it Is the boys' teeth which the women 
wear round tficir necks/ 

The bone, reed! or stick which some Australian tribes xwstkfc 
thrust through their nose may be also an imitation of the 
totem. It Is not worn constantly, but is inserted when tin t&vnrf. 
danger is apprehended ; vjiich perhaps means that the man ^ 
then seeks most to assimilate himself to his totem when he 
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most ncctto th& totems protection, 1 Kumai medicinc-mcn 
could only ebmimmicatc with the ghosts when they had 
these bones an thdr noses." * 

Totem* The Hildas of Queen Charlotte Islands ale universally 

the design being *n nil cases the totem, executed 
fc a conventional style. When several families of different ^ 
live together in the same large house, a*Haida chief 
will have all their totems tattooed on his person. 1 
Iroquois tattooed their totems on their persons.^ Mr* E. 
James, a high authority on the North American Indians, 
denies that it was a universal—from which we infer that it 
was a common prscticc with them to have their totems 
tattooed on their persons, 4 Mackenzie says that the Ojib- 
ways <Chippe ways) are tattooed on their cheeks-Mr forehead 
"to distinguish the tribe to which they bekng”* The 
Assinibois (Ajssiniboels) tattooed figures 6f serpents, birds, 
etc. (probably their totems) on their persons, 1 Tribes in 
South America are especially distinguished by their tattoo 
marks, but whether these are totem marks is not said,* 
The same applies to the natives of Yule Island, 1 * Eskimos 
ol Alaska, 1 and Manganjas in Africa,” In one of the 
ilervey Islands (South Pacific) the tattooing was an '■ 
imitation of the stripes on two different species of fish, 
probably totems,” The Australians do not tattoo but raise 
cicatrices ; in some tribes these cicatrices arc arranged in 
patterns which serve as the tribal badges, consisting of linos, 
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dots, circles, semicircles, etc/ According to ont^ authority* 
these Australian tribal badges are sometimes representations 
of the Totem. 2 For the cases in which the women alone 
tattoo sec tli# note below; 1 

Again, the totem is^someflimfs painted on the person of Totem, 

* the clansman. This, as we have seen fp. 9), ia^som^time? 

done by the Indians of British Columbia. Amogg the**** 
^llurons (Wyandots) each dan has a distinctive mode of pevp * <L 
paiHtmg the fi&c* and* at least in the case of (Jie chiefs at 
installation, this painting represents the/totem. 4 Among the 
Maquis the representatives of the clans at foot-races, dances, 

■etc,* have each a conventional representation of his totem 
blazoned on breast or back. 4 A Pawnee, whose totem was 
a buffalo h*ad, b depicted by Call in with a buffalo 1 ^ head 
dearly painted on hts face and breads \J 

The clansmai? also affixes his totem mark as a signature Tot™ 
to treaties and other documents/ and paints or carves it on 
hb weapons, hut* canoe, etc. weapons 

Thus the natives of the upper Darling carve their totems ^ 
on their shields/ The Indians who accompanied Samuel 


# 1 ns'uUgh Smyth*. d&prrg/nrj £?f 

Titimt, l ppv s.Li if-, 293* ”■ i E Js 
Eyre, /earn *, ii. 333, JJ 5 ^ Hkdey, 
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latino U it Lit in c*M they are taken 
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TfUflfw Hearne 03 his journey from Hudson's Bay to the Pacific 
vurvL^ln parted their'totems (sun, moon, and diverse birds and beasts 
w^pgiu, of prey) on their shields before going into battled Some 
- ml r«c. ^d» an tribes going to war carry standards, ton listing or 
^ representations of their tolcsis drawn* on pieces of bark, which 
3 re el^tej on polos/' Among the Tlilinkets shields, helmets, 
Canoes* blankets, household furniture, and houses arc all 
marked with the totem, painted or carved. In single com 
bats betivecp chosen champions of different *T h Iir*kct clans, 
each wears a helmcj representing his totem, 1 In front of 
the houses of the chiefs and leading men of the Haidas are 
erected posts carved with the totems of the inmates. Asr 
the houses sometimes contain several families of different" 
totems the post often exhibits a number of totems, carved 
one above the other. 1 Or these carvings orre above the 
other represent the paternal totems in the female line, which, 
descent being in the female line* necessarily change from 
generation to generation.* The coast Indians of British 
Columbia carve their totems on the beams which support 
the roofs of their lodges, paint them over the entrance, 
and paint or carve them on their paddles and canoes, 0 The 
Pawnee? mark their huts and even articles or apparel with - 
their totems* J The Delawares (Lenape) painted their totems 
on their houses. The Turtle clan painted a whole turtle ; 
but the Turkey clan painted only a foot of a turkey ; and 
the Wolf dan only one foot of a wolf, though they sometimes 
added an outline of the whole animal* In* the Ottawa 
villages the different clans had separate wards, at the gates 
of which were posts bearing the figure of the dan totem or 
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r-v OtttXy p. 14S sy. Th«, however, 
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or parts of it, 1 The Omaha dans paint their jot eras on 
their tents* 2 Amonjfstthc Iroquois the totem sign over each 
wigwam*consisted* at least in some eases, of the skin of the 
totem animaj as of a beaver, a deer, a bear.* Sometimes 
the skin is stuffed rind* stuck op a pole before the door/ 

B Lastly, the totem is painted or carved on the dansgiaft's tomb 
or gravc-pos^ the figure being sometimes reversed to denote*— 
>ltfath. It Ls always the Indian's totem name, not his personal 
nan^pp whjch is^hus recorded* Sometimes the fluffed skin 
of the totem is hung over the grave, or placed at the dead 
man's side.* 1 

The identification of a man with his totem appears 
further to have been the object of various ceremonies observed 
at birth, marriage, death, and other occasions. * 

Birth Cewmtmies .—On the fifth day after birth a child Tr-tnnU: 
of the Deer-11 each clan of the 0 maims is painted with red J^motrirs 
spots on iU back T in imitation of a fawn, and red stripes are 
painted on the child’s amis and chest. All the Deer-Head men 
present at the ceremony make red spots on their chests. 7 
When a South Slavonian woman has given birth to a child, an 
old woman runs out of the house and calls out, 44 A she-wolf has 
* littered a he-wolf." and the child b drawn through a wolfskin,as 
if to simulate actual birth from a wolf Further, a piece of 
the eye and heart of a wolf are sewed into the child's shirt, 
or hung round its neck ; and if several children of the family 
have died before, it is called Wolf. The reason assigned for 
some of thc£ customs is, that the witches who devour 
children will not attack a wolf." In other words, the human 
child is disguised as a wolf to cheat its supernatural foes. 

The same desire for protection against supernatural danger 
may be the motive of similar totemIc customs, if not of ^ 
totem ism in general. The legend of the birth of Zamolxis 
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(St is saiij that he was so catted because a bearskin was 
thrown over-him at birth s ) paints to a custom of wrapping 
infants at birth in a bearskin, and this again pcrhEps to a 
bear totem. The belief of the Getae that lh[ir dead went 
to Zamolxis would thus p be* the 'totemic view that the 
* *dead danynan is changed into his totem. When a Hindu ^ 
^child '4 horoscope portends misfortune or crim^ T he is born 
again from a eow t thus: being dressed in scarlet and tied Gif^ 
a new siev^ he is passed between the hind Segs^of ajeow 
forward through the^forc legs to the mouth and again in the 
reverse direction, to simulate birth ; the ordinary birth 
ceremonies {aspersion, etc.) are then gone through, and the 
father smells his son as a cow smells her calf." In India 
groiws persons also may be born again by passing through 
a golden cow in simulation of birth ; this is d^e when, 
they have polluted themselves by contact with unbelievers* 9 
Totems Marriage Ceremonies .—Among the Kalang of Java, 
miTTi.i^ whose totem is the red dog + bride and bridegroom before 
marriage are rubbed with the ashes of a red dog's bones. 1 * 3 
Among the Transylvanian gypsies, bride and bridegroom 
arc rubbed with a weasel skin.* The sacred goatskin 
iftigis) which the priestess of Athene took to newly *■ 
married women may have been used for this purpose*' 1 
At Rome bride and bridegroom sat down on the skin of 
the sheep which had been sacrificed on the occasion. 1 An 
Italian bride smeared the doorposts of her new home with 
wolfs fat*' It is difficult to separate from State rnism tire 
custom observed by totem elans in Bengal of marrying the 
bride and bridegroom to trees before they are married to 
each other. The bride touches with red lead (a common 
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marriage ceremony) a imahwa tree, clasps it iricher arms, 
and is tied to it The bridegroom goes through a like 
ceremony with a mango treeJ 

Traces o# marriage to trees are preserved in 5crvia. Marriage 
The bride is led to an*appk-trpe (apples often appear in 

# South Slavonian marriage customs) under whiejj stands ^ 
pitcher Tull of water. Money is thrown into the p^chcr 

^Efb bride's veil is taken from her and fastened to the tree ; 
she jipsetg the pitcher of water with her foot; §nd a dance 
three times round the tree concludes tl|e ceremony . 1 * Tree 
marriage appears very distinctly in the Greek festival of the 
Dacdala, at which art oak-tree, selected by special divina¬ 
tion! was cut down, dressed as a bride, and conveyed, like a 
bride, in SOlffEm procession on a waggon with a bridesmaid 
beside it. The mythical origin of the festival was a mock 
marriage of Zeus *o an oak. 3 The identification with a tree, 
implied in these marriage ceremonies, is illustrated by a 
Rkarri custom. Rieara Indians used to make a hole in the 
skin of their neck, pass a string through it, and tie the other 
end to the trunk of an oak-tree ; by remaining tied in this 
fashion for some time* they thought they became strong and 

• brave like the treeJ 

The idea of substitution or disguise, which seems to be Mar 
at the root of these marriage (as of the birth) ceremonies* 
appears in some Hindu marriages. Thus when a man hascftnbew 
lost several wives in succession, he must marry a bird with . Vl “ 
ail ceremony* before another family will give him their 
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daughter lo wife. 1 Or wishing to marry a third wiTe p 
whether his #other wives are alive or not* he must first 
Tom ally wed a plant of a particular* kind* When the 
planets threaten any one with misfortune in nfuriage, he or 
she is married to an cartheg vessel 5 * Dancing girls of Goa 
#re married to daggers before they may exercise their 
^profession.* Courtesans born of courtesans arc married to 
flowering plants, which arc planted in the house for the-* 
purpose; they water and tend the plant?, an^ observe 
mourning for them when they die. s 

Some cases of marriage of human beings to i nan innate 
objects seem to be unconnected with totemism^ A totemic 
marriage ceremony of a different kind is that observed by a 
Tigct clan of the Goods, in which two men imitate tigers by 
tearing to pieces a living kid with their teeth,' p 

Death Ceremtmies .— In deaths too, the clansman seeks to 
become one with his totem. Amongst some totem clans it is 
an article of faith that as the clan sprang from the totem p 
so each clansman at death reassnmes the totem form. Thus 
the Moqui.Sp believing that the ancestors of the clans were 
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respectively rattlesnakes, deer, bears, sand, wat^r, tobacco, 
etc., think that at death each man, according* to his dan, is 
changcS into a rattlesnake, a deer, etc. 1 Amongst the 
Black Shoulder (Buffalo) dan of the Omahas a dying clans¬ 
man was wrapped in ^ buFat^ robe with the hair out, his 
face was painted with the clan mark, and h\z friend* 
addressed him thus: “You are going to the animals (the>* 
^buffaloes)* You are going to rejoin your ancestors. You arc 
going, nr^ youi* four souls are going, to the four winds. Be 
strong/** Amongst the Hanga clan, another Buffalo dan of 
the Omahas, the ceremony was similar, and the dying man 
was thus addressed : 11 You came hither from the animats, and 
you arc going back thither. Do not face this way again- 
When you go, continue walking/' J 

Member^ of the Elk dan among the Omahas, though in roiemte 
life they may not touch any part of a male elk nor taste 
of a male deer, are buried in moccasins of deer skin; 4 
Egyptian queens were sometimes buried in caw-shaped 
sarcophaguses^ Among the Australian Wotjoballuk* men 
of the Hot-Wind totem arc buried with the head in the 
direction from which the hot wind blows* and men of the 
. Sun totem are buried with their heads towards the sunrise/' 
Among the Marias, a Gond dan whose name is thought to 
be derived from Mara, “ a tree,” the corpse of an adult male 
is fastened by cords to a mahwa tree in an erect position 
and then burned. 7 On the anniversary of the death of their 
kinsmen, the*Nataranes in Paraguay carried dead ostriches 
in procession as representatives of the deceased, probably 
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because tire ostrich was the dan totem. 11 Men of the Snow 
totem among* the Pouteouatmi, contrary to the general 
custom of the tribe, were burned insteadof buried, tfie belief 
being that, as snow comes from on high, so 3the bodies o' 

% men oi ^the Snow totem shoufrl not be poked away under 
grounjJ, biji sultcred to rejoin their Snow kindred in the , 
m upper ,air. Once when a man of the Snow totem had been 
buried underground, the winter was so long and the snow*' 
fell so deep that nobody ever thought to see spring any 
more. 1 hen they bethought them of digging up the corpse 
and burning it; and lo, the snow stopped falling and spring 
came with a burst.* 

Cermomes at Puberty— The attainment of puberty is 
1 P" * celebrated by savages with ceremonies, some ofrwhich seem 
to be directly connected with totemism. l ire Australian 
rites of initiation at puberty include the raising of those 
scars on the persons of the clansmen and clanswomen which 
serve as tribal badges or actualfy depict the totem. They 
also include those mutilations of the person by knocking out 
teeth, etc., which wc have seen reason to suppose arc meant 
tu assimilate the man to his totem. When we remember 
that the fundamental rules or totem society arc rules rcgulat- <- 
ing marriage, or rather sexual intercourse, and that these 
rules are based on distinctions of totem, persons of the 
same totem being forbidden, under pain of death, to have 
connection with each other, the propriety of imprinting 
these marks on the persons of the clansmen *lnd of incul¬ 
cating those rules on their minds at the very moment when 
transgression of these all-important rules first becomes 
possible, is immediately apparent ; and the necessity for 
r s«ch marks will farther appear wfcen we consider the minute 
subdivision of savage tribes into local groups, which, at once 
united and divided by an elaborate code of sexual permis¬ 
sions and prohibitions, arc at the same time disjoined by a 
difference of dialect or even of language, such as, in the 
absence of some visible symbolism, must have rendered ail 
these permissions and prohibitions inoperative. On this 
view, a chief object of these initiation ceremonies was to 

3 Char!,.*™, /ff„. i, t R(L p, t 9 . 

vi. 169 tf. 
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teach the youths with whom they might or might not have 
connection, and to put them in possession of a visible 
language, consisting of personal marks and (as we shall sec 
immediately^ gestures, .by means of which they might be 
able to communicate their tot£ft\s to, and to ascertain the - 
totems of, strangers whose language they did-not milder- 
^ Stand* So far, the consideration of these ceremonies would** 
fall naturally ynder the section dealing with the social side 
of tofcemlsiTL But as the rules which it is an object of these 
ceremonies to inculcate are probably “deductions from that 
fundamental and as yet unexplained connection between a 
man and his totem, which constitutes the religion of 
totemism, they may fairly be considered here. 

That ttssons in conduct, especially towards the* other m . 

sex, form part of these initiatory rites is certain. 
youth is charged a to restrict himself to the class (totem Sniiiaik**. 
division) which his name confines him to. + . . The secrets 
of the tribe arc imparted to him at this time. These 
instructions are repeated every evening while the Born 
ceremony lasts, and form the principal part of it ? 1 To 
supply the youth With a gesture language for the purpose 
# already indicated may be the intention of the totem 
dances or pantomimes which form part of the initiatory 
rites, 

E.g r at one stage of these rites in Australia a number Animal 
of men appear on the scene howling and running on all 
fours in imitation of the dingo or native Australian dog ; at 
last the leader jumps up, clasps his hands, and shouts the CHtaBl ““’ 
totem name * wild dog /' 7 The Coast Murring tribe in 
New South Wales had an initiatory ceremony at which the 
totem name 41 brown snafce ” was shouted, and a medicine¬ 
man produced a live brown snake out of his mouth. 1 The 
totem clans of the Bcehuanas have each its special dance or 
pantomime, and when they wish to ascertain a stranger 1 * 
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elan, they'asji him "What do you dance ?" 1 * * * We find 
elsewhere that dan dug has been used » a means of sexual 
.selection* Thus among the Tshimsians, one pf the totem 
tribes on the north-west coast oj North America, one of the 
ceremonfes observed by a gTrl at puberty is a formal dance 
^befbrc^all *hc peopled Amongst the K as las in Bengal, 
amongst whom husband and wife are always or dEfferent., 
clans* Kasia maidens dance at the new moon in March ; 
the young rften do not dance but only look on, aTid many 
matches are made at'these limes,® On the 15 th day of the 
month Abb the damsels of Jerusalem, clad in white, used to 
go out and dance in the vineyards, saying, “ Look this way, 
young: rnan* and choose a wife* Look not to the face bul 
rather to the family." * Attic maidens between the ages 
of five and ten had to pretend to be bears! they were 
called bears, and they Imitated the action of bears. No 
man would marry a girl who had not thus “been a 
bear ." 5 


Amrna] 
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The totem dances at initiation are to be distinguished 
from those animal dances, also practised at initiation, the 
object of which appears to be to give the novice power over 
the animals represented. Thus ati initiatory ceremony in 
New South Wales is to present to the novices the effigy of 
a kangaroo made of grass, H By thus presenting to them 
the dead kangaroo, it was indicated that the power was 
about to be imparted to them or killing that aymal." The 
men then tied tails of grass to their girdles and hopped 
about in imitation of kangaroos, while two others followed 
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them with spears and pretended to wound thfcmJ 1 An 
imitation of a wailaby hunt forms another Australian 
initiatory ceremony. 1 These hunting dances, or rather 
pantomimes, at initiation are therefore closely simitar to 
those pantomimes which savage hunters perform before ^ 
going to the chase, believing that through <l s#rt o7 
sympathetic magic the game will be caught like the** 
actors In the rgimic hunt. Thus, before the Koossa CafTres 
go out bunting one of them takes a handful *of grass in 
his mouth and crawls about on all fours to represent the 
game, while the rest raise the hunting cry' and rush at him 
with their spears till he falls apparently dead. 1 4 Negroes 
of Western Equatorial Africa, before setting out to hunt the 
gorilla, act ^ gorilla hunt, in which the man who plafs the 
gorilla preteflds to be killed. ? 

Before hunting the bear the Dacotas act a bear panto- Aotamt 
mime, in which a medicine man dresses entirely in the skin ,Lllltfei 

* or pOT-EU- 

of a bear, and others wear masques consisting of the skin rp»nc* 
of the bear's head* and all of them imitate bears, 5 * * When ^ s f ™ E 
buffaloes are scarce, the Man da ns dance wearing the skins of 
buffaloes 1 heads with the horns on thdr heads. 1 ’ “Each 
* hunt/ 1 says Chateaubriand, 11 has its dance, which Consists 
in the imitation of the movements, habits, and cries of the 
animal to be hunted ■ they climb like a bear, build like a 
beaver, galop about like a buffalo* leap like a roc, and yelp 
like a fox. pi7 The Indians of San Juan Capistrano acted 
similar huntftig pantomimes before the stuffed skin of a 
coyote or of a mountain cat before they set out for the 
chase;" The ancient Greeks had similar dances for the 
purpose of catching beasts and birds. Thus a man wearing 
a headdress or necklace 40 imitation of a species of owl * 
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mimickedvthc bird and was supposed thus to catch it * 1 
Such pantomimes* acted in presence ot, the animal r may be 
entirely rational, as in the common cases where the savage 
disguises himself in the animafs skin and is 'thus enabled 
4 eithe^t^ act as a decoy te tlTe herd ~ or to approach and 
£ill Ujc animal,' But these pantomimes* when they are 
^ acted .before the hunt takes place, are or course purely 
magical 4 5 

But in flthese rites of initiation the religious aspect of 
EET totem ism is also prominent in some of the dances this b 
tkro - certainly the ease. Thus at their initiatory rites the Yu in 
tribe in New South Wales mould figures of the totems in 
earth and dance before them, and a medicine-man brings 
up out of his Inside the M magic ” appropriate to the totem 
before which he stands: before the figure of the |>orcuplne 
he brmgs up a stuff like chalk, before the kangaroo a stuff 

^wim Uk ° glaS5t ClC,S li 13 at initiation that the youth b 

postd n™ solemnly forbidden to eat of certain foods ; but as the list 
iniEiniiro. of foods prohibited to youths at puberty both in Australia 
and America extends far beyond the simple totem, it would 
seem that we are here in contact with those unknown 
general ideas of the savage, whereof totem ism is only a 
special product* Thus the Naitinyeri youth at initiation 
are forbidden to eat twenty different kinds of game, besides 
any food belonging to women. If they eat of these for¬ 
bidden foods it is thought they will grow ugly* In the 
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/ Mycoolon tribe, near the Gulf of Carpentaria^ th£ youth at 
initiation is forbidden to eat of eaglehawk and its young, 
* native companion and its young, some snakes, turtles, ant- 
caters, and emu eggs. 3 _ In New South Wales the young 
men at initiation arc forbidSerT to kill and eat (i) "any 
animal that burrows in the ground, for it rtcalte tormina 
the foot-holes 1 2 where the tooth was knocked out, #*f. the 
wombat ; (2) ^ich creatures as have very prominent teeth, 
for these tccall the tooth itself; (3) any animal-that climbs 
to the tree tops, for they arc then near to DaramulEm, 3 
the native bear ; (4) any bird that swims, Tor it recalls 
the final washing; (5) nor, above ail, the emu, for this is 
Ngalalbal, the wife of DaramulBn, and at the same lime 
+ lhe woman 1 ; for the novice during his probation & not 
permitted evfh so much as to look at a woman or to speak 
to one; and even, for some time after, he must cover his 
mouth with his rug when one is presen l h These rules are 
relaxed by degrees by an old man giving the youth a 
portion of the forbidden animal or rubbing him with its 
fat. 4 The Kurnai youth is not allowed to cat the female 
of any animal, nor the emu, nor the porcupine. He 
* becomes free by having the fat of the animal smeared on 
his face.* On the other hand, it is said that "initiation 
confers many privileges on the youths, as they are now 
allowed to eat many articles of food which were previously 
forbidden to them” ,: Thus in New South Wales before 
initiation a J >y may eat only the females of the animals 
which he catches ; but after initiation (which* however, may 
not be complete for several years) he may eat whatever he 
finds.' About the lower Murray boys before initiation are 
forbidden to eat emu, wild turkey, swan, gedse, black duck, 
and the eggs of these birds ; if they infringed this rule* 
H their hair would become prematurely grey, and the 
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muscles of their limbi) would waste away and shrink up." 1 
The Dieri think that if a native grow* grey or lyis much 
hair an his breast in youth, it has been caused by his eating 
iguana in childhood.* In North Apicriea the Creek youths 
* at pubcfty were forbidden for twelve months to cat of young 
Due ksp turkey-cocks, fowls, peas, and salt.* The Andamanese 
abstain from various kinds of food, including turtle, horny, 
and pork, for a year or several years before puberty ; and 
amongst the ceremonies by which they are made Free of 
these foods is the smearing of their bodies by the chief with 
honey and the melted Tat of turtle and pork,' 

Iniitvw r These ceremonies seem also to be meant to admit the 
>' outl ' k 1 to th© life of the dan, and hence of the totem, 
»<!"«» n TllC * attcr a PP cars to the meaning of a Carib ceremony, 
life of* in which the father of the youth took a live Turd of prey, 
thetim of a particular species, and beat his son with it till the 
bird was dead and its head crushed, thus transferring the 
life and spirit of the martial bird to the future warrior. 


Further, he scarified his son all over, rubbed the juices of 
the bird into the wrounds, and gave him the bird’s heart to 
eat' Amongst some Australian tribes the youth at initia¬ 
tion is smeared with blood drawn from the arms cither of 
aged men or of all the men present, and he even receives the 
blood to drink. Amongst some tribes on the Darling this 
tribal blood i.^his onty food for two days,® The meaning 
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of this smearing with blood seems put beyond^ a^doubt by 
the fo]loading custom. Among the Gonds, a non-Aryan 
race of Central India, the rajas, by intermarriage with 
Hindus, have ]ost much* of their pure Gone! blood * and are 
half Hindus; hence one of the ccfremonies at their fastalla-_ ~ 
tion h 11 the touching of their foreheads with a drop of blood j 
dr^wn from the body of a pure aborigine of the tribe" they 
belong to/ 11 Further, the Australians seek to convey to 
the novioeS the powers and dignity of manhood* by means 
of certain magic passes* while the youths receive the 
spiritual gift with corresponding gestures/ Among some 
tribes the youths at initiation sleep on the graves of their 
ancestors* in order to absorb their virtues. 3 It is, however, 
a very notable fact that the iniriation of an Australian youth 
is said to be conducted, not by men of the same totem* but 
by men of that portion of the tribe into which he may 
marry, 1 In some of the Victorian tribes no person related 
to the youth by blood can interfere or assist in his initiation. 

Whether this is true of ah tribes and of all the rites at 
initiation does not appear* 

Connected with totem ism is also the Australian cere* EmtLaEory 
“mony at initiation of pretending to recall a dead man to 
life by the utterance of his totem name. An old man lies recti-m and 
down in a grave and is covered up lightly with earth ; but n ' w imhm 
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at the Alert tion of his totem name he starts up to life. 1 
Sometimes \t is believed that the youth himself* is killed 
by a being called Thuremltii, who cuts him up T restores 
him to life, and knocks out a Jooth/ Here the idea 
« seems ^o be that of a seAru'T birth, or the beginning of a 

new-Jifc for the novice; hence he receives a new name at 
the tfme when he is circumcised, or the tooth knocked gut* 
or the blood of the kin poured on him* Amongst the 
Indians of Virginia and the Quoj&s in Africa, The youths 
after initiation pretended to forget the whole of their former 
lives (parents, language, customs, etc,) and had to learn 
every thing over again like new-born babes/ A Wolf clan 
in Texas used to dress up in wolf skins and run about on 
all Tours, bowling and mimicking wolves j at last they 
scratched up a living clansman, who had Utcn buried on 
purpose, and, putting a bow and arrows in his hands, bade 
him do as the wolves do—rob fc kill, and murder/ This may 
have been an initialoiy ceremony, revealing to the novice 
in pantomime the double origin of the clan-—from wolves 
and from the ground. For at is a common belief with 
totem dans that they issued originally from the ground/ 
LlhrX^f * Connected with this mimic death and revival of a clans * 
aacrJj man appears to be the real death and supposed revival of 
the totem itself. We have seen that some Californian 
Indians killed the buzzard, and then buried and mourned 
over it tike a clansman. But it was believed that, as often 
as the bird was killed, it was made alive again. Much the 
same idea appears in a Zuni ceremony described by an eve- 
witness, Mr. Cushing. He tells how a procession of fifty 
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men set off for the spirit-land, or (as the Zunk> call it) 

11 the home of our others/' and returned after four days, 
each man bearing a li&sket full of living, squirming turtles* 
One turtle was brought to the house where Mr. Cushing 
was staying, and it was welcomed with divine honours. 

Ft was addressed as, u Ah 1 my poor dear lost* chi|jl or" 
parent, my sister or brother to have been l Who knows 
which ? May be my own great great grandfather or 
mother I r \ Nevertheless, next day it was killed and its 
flesh and bones deposited in the rE^er, that it might 
“return once more to eternal life among its comrades 
in the dark waters of the lake of the dead/' The idea 
that the turtle was dead was repudiated with passionate 
sorrow ■ it Fiad only, they said, M changed houses *vind 
gone to live fot ever m the home of 'our tost others/" 1 
The meaning of such ceremonies is not dear. Perhaps, as 
has been suggested, 8 they are piacular sacrifices, in which 
the god dies for his people. This is borne out by the 
curses with which the Egyptians loaded the head of the 
slain bull.® Such solemn sacrifices of the totem arc not to 
be confused with the mere killing of the animal for food. 
# even when the killing is accompanied by apologies and 
tokens of sorrow. Whatever their meaning, they appear 
not to be found among the rudest totem tribes, but only 
amongst peoples like the Zuni and Egyptians, who, retaining 
totemism, have yet reached a certain level of culture. The 
idea of the immortality of the individual totem, which is 
brought out in these ceremonies, appears to be an extension 
of the idea of the immortality of the species, which is, 
perhaps, of the essence of totemism* and is prominent, 
in Samoa, Hence it ts not necessary to suppose that the 
similar festival s + which* with mingled Ea mentation and joy* 
celebrate the annual death and revival of vegetation/ arc 
directly borrowed from totemism ; both may spring Inde¬ 
pendently from the observation of the mortality or the 
individual and the immortality of the species. 

1 Mr. Cushiag, m C^ttfuryiMir 7 Herod., ii. 39- 
May rSSj, q Sec * Enty* Bnf. , ninth cd., 

1 See Emtftkptomrn Brjiamrif*. nfiicle 11 Thcsmopheri*, ,s 
article 11 Sacrifice/* yqL rai. il?. 
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Clos^y connected with totem ism, though crossing die 
regular line^of totem kinship, are die sacred dancing bands 
or associations, which figure largely in tTic social life of many 
North American tribes. These bands for the most part 
bear animat names, and ^losGess Characteristic dances, also 
• badges i^hich the members wear in dancings and which 
ofteu 4 though not always, consist of some parts (skin, daws, 
etc.) of the animals from which the bands take their name. 
As distinguished from totem dans, these bands consist not 
of kinsmen, but gf members who have purchased the 
privilege of admission, and who in each society arc generally 
all about the same age, boys belonging to one band, youths 
to another, and so on through the different stages of life. 
In semie tribes both sexes belong to all the bands ; In others 
there are separate bands for the sexes. Some of the bands 
are entrusted with certain police functions, such as maintaining 
order in the camp, on the march* m hunting, etc. 1 Such 
associations probably originate in a feeling that the protection 
of the totem is not by itself sufficient ; feeling this, men seek 
an additional protection* Hence some of these bands have 
"medicines” with which they rub their bodies before going 
into battle, believing that this makes them invulnerable. 2 ,. 
However* in the Snake Band of the Moqufe we have an 
instance of a kinship group expanding by natural growth 
into a religious association, 3 and this is probably not an 
isolated case. The u dans" which Mr, Philander Prescott 
described as existing among the Dacota* in *1847 A appear 
to have been religious associations rather than totem dans. 
These Dacota "clans” were constituted by the use of the 
same roots for “ medicine " ; each “clan" had its special 
11 medicine,” and there were constant feuds between them 
owing to the belief that each u clan J| employed Its magic 
"medicine” to injure men of other "clans" Each "clan” 
had some sacred animal (bear, wolf* buffalo, etc,), or 
part of an animal (head, tail, liver, wing, etc,), which they 
venerated through life* and might not eat nor (if it was a 


1 Srt Maximilian, PrtnjE m WErd, 
i. 401* 44Q rjr,, 576- 
5W. n. t|i-l46, 117-319,^40^.; 
TMrrf Ap,, pp. 341-355, rf r Sfi iNii 

fop* p. 16. 

* 


a Tktni fopert, 349, 351. 

3 Bfflirkc, Maxis p, iKo 

1 In SfhftikraA's M 7 V r , ij. 171, 
175. 
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whole animal) kill; nor might they step on op- over it-* 
Violation of these rules was thought to bring trouble on the 
offender* All this Is totemic ; but the mode of admission 
to the “ clans u (namely, through the great medicine dance) 
seems appropriate rather to associations. 

At this point a few words may be added 0l i *tt p o* 
subordinate kinds of totems which have been already 
referred to. 

Sex Totems .—In Australia (but, so far as i^ known at 
present, nowhere else) each of the sexes Jias p at least in some 
tribes, its special sacred animal, whose name each individual 
of the sex bears, regarding the animal as his or her brother 
or sister respectivdy* not killing it nor suffering the opposite 
sex to kill lL These sacred animals therefore answer strictly 
to the ddinilign of totems. Thus amongst the Kurnas a]] 
the men were called Yeerung (Emu-Wren) and all the 
women Djeetgun (Superb Warbler). The birds called 
Yeerung were the n brothers 11 of the men p and the birds called 
Djeetgun w r crc the women's iL sEsters," If the men killed an 
emu-wren they were attacked by the women, if the women 
killed a superb warbler they were assailed by the men. 

'Yeerung and Djeetgun were the mythical ancestors of the 
Kurnai* The Kuhn tribe in Victoria* in addition to 
sixteen clan totems* has two pairs of sex totems; one 
pair (the emu-wren and superb warbler) is identical with 
the Kurnai pair; the other pair is the bat (male totem) 
and the smal 4 night-jar (female totem ;. The latter pair 
extends to the extreme north-western confines of Victoria 
as the M man's brother 111 and the “ woman's sister/' a 
Amongst the Coast Murrbig tribe* as among the Kurnai 
and Kulm p the emu*wren is the IJ man's brother* 1 * but 
the Kl woman's sister” is lfie tree creeper;* Among the 
Mukjarawaint in Western Victoria, who have regular clan 
totems (white cockatoo, bbek cockatoo, iguana* crow, 
eaglchawk. etc*)> all the men have, besides, the bat for 
their totem, and all the women have the small night-jar 


1 Stepping GIT?* * person or ihiflg *» 
am, i* the pnmiEivc mind, uareiy 
dlH«pKlfu,t; It n mppotol to cscrciie 
an pnjtmmjs mfrosmen *ia the person or 
thing stepped over. 
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for thctrsj The Ta-ta-thi group of tribes in New South 
Wales, in addition to regular dan totems, has a pair of sex 
totems, the bat for men and a small owl for women ; men 
and women address each other as Owts and Bats ; and there 
is a fight if a woman kills * bkt or a man kills a small oivL- 
•Of spme ^Victorian tribes it is said that IE the common bat 
belongs to the men, who protect it against injury, even to 
the half killing of their wives for its sake. The fern owl, 
or large gpatsucker> belongs to the women, ami although 
a bird of evil omen,^creating terror at night by its try, it is 
jealously protected by them. If a man kills one p they arc 
as much enraged as if it was one of their children, and will 
strike him with their long poles/* 1 At Gunbowcr Creek on 
the lower Murray the natives called the bat i+ brother belonging 
to black fellow/ 1 and would never kill one ; the)* said that if a 
bat were killed, one of their women would be sure to die, 1 
Among the Port Lincoln tribe. South Australia, the male 
and female of a small lizard seem to be the male and female 
totems respectively ; at least cither sex is said to have a 
mortal hatred of the opposite sex of these little animals, the 
men always destroying the female and the women the malc^ 
They have a myth that the’" lizard divided the sexes in the r 
human species.* 

Clearly these sex totems arc not to be confounded with 
clan totems To see in them, as Messrs. Fison and Howilt 
do or did, merely elan totems in a state of transition from 
female to male kinship is to confound sex* with kinship. 
Even if such a view could have been held so tong as sex 
totems were only known to exist among the Kumai, who 
have no clan totems left* it must have fallen to the ground 
when sex totems were found coexisting with dan totems, 
and that either with female or male (uterine or agnatic) - 
descent. The sex totem seems to be still more sacred than 
the dan totem ; for men who do not object to other people 
killing their dan totem will fiercely defend their sex totem 
against any attempt of the opposite sex to injure it" 


* A. /*<, sii 4 S' 
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fndiviWutfl Totems *—It is not only the ckm^and the individual 
sexes tl^it have totems ; individuals also have their own lD,tnM 
special totems, /a classes of objects {generally species of 
animals), which they regard as related to themselves by those 
tics of mutual respect and protection which are characteristic ^ ^ 

of totem ism. This relationship, however, in the <£isc Lhe 

individual totem, begins and ends with the individual* man, 
and is not, like the dan totem, transmitted by inheritance. 

The evidence for the existence of individual “totems in 
Australia, though conclusive* is very Scanty. In North 
America it is abundant. 

In Australia we hear of a medicine-man whose dan ttrfMdwi 
totem through hb mother was kangaroo, but whose u secret' 1 
{*>„ individual) totem was the tiger-snake* Snakes of "that 
spccLca, therefore, would not hurt him. 3 An Australian 
seems usually to get his individual totem by dreaming that 
he has been transformed into an animal of the species. 

Thus a man who had dreamed several times that he had 


become a lace-lizard was supposed to have acquired power 
over lacc-lizards, and he kept a tame one, which was thought 
to give him supernatural knowledge and to act as his 
» ■emissary for mischief Hence he wis known as BunjEl 
Bataluk (Old Liard)? Another man dreamed three times 
he was a kangaroo ; hence he became one of the kangaroo 
kindred, and might not eat any part of a kangaroo on which 
there was blood ; he might not even carry home one on 
which there was blood. He might cat cooked kangaroo; 
but if he were to cat the meat with the blood on it, the 
spirits would no longer take him up aloft. 3 


i / r A* A, Eii. p. so. 

* /A-1 34" » 

s fS P( 45. The iTCfsiocu in «Uam 
Otuit of saviigel IO blood «eim IO be 
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The North Amerwsm Indians, ^shrow^h 
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/At/. Arntr* tnj,, p. 134)* They 
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a most horrid absimmalfoii to cal" 
p*. liy)_ Manv of Ebo SUh, ftaie, 
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IkW$iA p- 7&). Men have a special 
objection EU see the blood of women, 
hi least at certain limes; they say thai 
if they weie to *ee il they would not be 
able IO light against their enemies ami 
would he killed (Mr*, jatne* bmitli, m 
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individiuJ In America the individual totem is usually the first 
Am'^' animal of tfhich a youth dreams dyring the long and 
™ " g Cn tral]y solitary fasts which American Indians observe at 

puberty. He kills the animal or bird of which he dreams, 
* and henceforward wears itsskfrt or feathers, or some part of 

’then* as# an amulet, especially on the war-path and in 
hunting. 1 A man may even (though this seems exceptional) 
acquire several totems in this way; thus an Ottawa 
medicine-nan had for his individual totems the tortoise, 
swan* woodpecker, <md croWj because he had dreamed of 
them all in his fast at puberty.- The respect paid to the 
individual totem varies in different tribes* Among the 
Stave, Hare, and Dogrib Indians a man may not eat* skin, 
nor *if possible kill his individual totem, which in these 
tribes Is said 10 be always a carnivorous animal. Each man 
carries with him a picture of his totem (bought of a trader); 
when he is unsuccessful in the chase, he pulls out the picture* 
smokes to it, and makes it a speech/ 
sicrihL ua The sacrifices made to the individual totem are sometimes 
tmfiTidttai v heavy ; a Mandan has been known to turn loose the 
whole of his horses and abandon them for ever as a sacrifice 
to his u medicine 11 or individual totem/ The sacrifices at tho- 
fasts at puberty sometimes consist of finger joints/ The 
Mosquito Indians in Central America, after dreaming of the 
beast or bird* sealed their compact with it by drawing blood 
from various parts of their body/ The Innuits of Alaska 
(who are not Indians, but belong tn the Eskftno family and 
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have no dan totems) do not scruple to eat their 1 *guardian 
animals, •and, if unsuccessful* they change tWir patron* 

Innuit women have no such guardian animate. 1 The Indians 
of Canada also changed their^ okki or manitoo (individual 
totem) if they had reason to be dissatisfied with it; amongst^ 
them, women had also their okkts or manitoos, bflt did not 
pay so much heed to them as did the men. They tattooed 
their individual totems on their persons,” Amongst the 
Indians of San Juan Capistrano* a figure or* the indi¬ 
vidual totem, which was acquired as u^ual by fasting, was 
moulded in a paste made of crushed herbs on the right 
arm of the novice. Fire was then set to it* and thus the 
figure of the totem was burned into she flesh. 3 Sometimes 
the individual totem is not acquired by the individual himself at J-^^Lnc 
puberty, but fs fixed for him independently of his will at 
birth. Thus among the tribes of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
when a woman was about to be confined, the relaLions 
assembled in the hut and drew on the floor figures of 
different animals, rubbing each one out as soon as it was 
finished* This went on till the child was born* and the 
figure that then remained sketched on the ground was the 
•child's tana or totem. When he grew older the child 
procured his totem animal and took care of it, believing that 
his life was bound up with the animal's* and that when it 
died he too must die* 4 Similarly in Samoa, at child-birth 
the help of several " gods M was invoked in succession, and 
the one who happened to be addressed at the moment of 
the birth was the infant's totem. These "gods* were dogs, 
eels, sharks* lizards, etc, A Samoan had no objection to 
cat another man's "god 11 ; but to eat his own would have 
been death or injury to him.* Amongst the Quiches in 
Central America, the sorcerer gives the infant the name of 
an animal, which becomes the child's guardian spirit for 
life.® In all such cases there is the possibility of the totem 
being ancestral - f it may be that of the mother or father. 
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III one Centra! American tribe the .son of a chief was free 
to choose whether he would accept th* •"«**«! 
adopt a new one ; hut a son who did not adopt h “. fal ^ 
totem was always hateful to his father during his life. 
Sometimes the okkis or inanitoos acquired by dreams are 
'not totcufs hut fetiches, being not classes of objects but 
individual objects, such as a particular tree, rock, kmfe. pip , 
etc,' When the okkis or manitoos are, as somctim * 
happens, ttot acquired by a special preparation Bkc lasting, 
but picked up at hazard, they have no longer any 
resemblance to totems, but arc fetiches pure and simp . 
The Andamanese appear to have individual totems, o 
every man and woman is prohibited all through life from 
eating some one (or more) fish or animal ; generally the 
forbidden food is one which the mother thought disagreed 
with the child ; but if no food disagreed with him, the 
person is free to choose what animal he will avoid. home 
of the people of Mote, Banks Islands, have a k.nd oi 
m J£Ei individual totem called AM*. It is some object, generally 
in ., an animal, as a lizard or snake, but sometimes a stone, wi. 
hLrt" which the person imagines that bis life is bound up, 11 
dies or is broken or lost, he will die. Fancy dictate, the 
choice of a tomanw ; or it may be found H by drinking an 
infusion of certain herbs and heaping together the dregs. 
Whatever living thing is first seen in or upon the heap is 
the tamaniu. It is watched but not fed or worshipped. 

It is thought to come at call, 5 But as the seems 

to be an individual object, it is a fetich rather t an a 

Ofccrkiiuis t0t Besides the dan totem, sex totem, and individual totem 
or toieitis. therc afe ^ | ias bc eil indicated)'some other kinds or varieties 
of totems ; but the consideration of them had better be 
deferred until the social organisation based on totomism as 
been described. 

l Tirana,r,fr I It, * The Kev, R. H. Codriffiton, in 
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Social Aspect of Totemism, or the relation of the men 
of a totem to each-other and to men of other totems. IvSt^iisL. 

(l) Al! the members of a totem clan regard each other 
as kinsmen or brothers and jisters, and arc bound to help 
and protect each other. 1 The totem bond is stronger than t Tbt 
the bond of blood or family in the modern sense* Hu* is of * 
expressly stated of the dans of Western Australia fad of kinsmen 
North-western America,' and is probably true of all societies tf!tlteT liy 
where totdtausm exists in full force. Hence in tStcm tribes j!"* 1 '* 4 ; 
ever}' local group, being necessarily composed (owing to im M. 
exogamy) of members of at least two totem clans, is liable 
to be dissolved at any moment into its totem elements by 
the outbreak of a blood feud, in which husband and „ wife 
must always (if the feud is between their clans) be arrayed 
on opposite sides, and in which the children will be arrayed 
against either their father or their mother, according as 
descent is traced through the mother, or through the father. 

In blood feud the whole clan of the aggressor is responsible 
Tor his deed, and the whole clan of the aggrieved is entitled 
to satis fact ion. 1 Nowhere perhaps is this solidarity carried 
further than among the Goaji rosin Colombia, South America, 

•The Goajiros are divided into some twenty to thirty totem 
dans, with descent in the female line ; and amongst them, 
if a man happens to cut himself with his own knife, to fall 
off his horse, or to injure himself in any way, his family on 
the mother’s side immediately demand payment as blood- 
money from him. Iking of their blood, he is not allowed 
to spill it without paying for it" His father's family also 
demands compensation, but not so much."' 
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To kill a fellow-clansman is a heinous offence. In 
Mangaia “such a blow was regarded <■ as falling =ipon the 
god [totem] himself; the literal sense of ‘ ta atua ' [to kill 
a member of the same totem clan] being god-striking or 
** god-kit ling." 1 

Kwtg.-imr (h) Exogamy .—Persons of the same totem may not 
toitiii ehn man > ! or have sexual intercourse with each other. The 
prams of Navajos believe that if they married within the clan 
Stem ml,v “their bones would dry up and they would dfe. ft> But 
□ot tuny the penalty for infringing this fundamental taw is not 
«ch other. merelj , na t ura I ; the clan steps in and punishes the 
offenders. in Australia the regular penalty for sexual 
Intercourse with a person of a forbidden dan is death, 
it matters not whether the woman be of the same local 
group or has been captured in war from another tribe ; a 
man of the wrong dan who uses her as his wife is hunted 
down and killed by his clansmen, and so is the woman ; 
though In some cases, if they succeed in eluding capture for 
a certain time, the offence may be condoned. In the 
Ta-ta-thI tribe, New South Wales, in the rare cases which 
occur, the man is killed but the woman is only beaten or 
speared, or both, til! she is nearly dead ; the reason given 
for not actually killing her being that she was probably 
coerced. Even in casual amours the dan prohibitions arc 
strictly observed ; any violations of these prohibitions " are 
regarded with the utmost abhorrence and are punished by 
death," 1 Sometimes the punishment stops short at a severe 
beating or spearing. Amongst some of the Victorian tribes, 
“should any sign of affection and courtship be observed 
between those of ’ one flesh,’ the brothers or male relatives- 
of the woman beat her severely 7 the man is brought before 
the chief, and accused of an intention to fall Into the same 
flesh, and is severely reprimanded by the tribe. If he 
persists and runs away with the object of his affections, they 
beat and ‘cut his head alt over, 1 and if the woman was a 
consenting party she Is half killed." 1 An important 

t Gill, Myth and Sengs tfditSmtt Jnit. for iSSj, p. £04 1 >‘i™ "twl 

Ftoifit, p. j8. Howitt, pp. 64-67. 389, 344 <t-1 

* Botirltc, Siutir Dattet */ (it J, A. />, p. JS 1 H’ 

Mtqttii efArimtta, p. 379, ‘ liawnon, Auitr. At#r„ p. i 3 , 
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exception to these rules, if if is correctly rcport&l, is that 
of the Uort Lin col if tribe, which h divided into two dans 
Mattiri and Karraru* and it is said that though persons of 
the same clan never marry* yet “they do not seem to 
consider less virtuous connections between parties -of the^ — 

same class [dan] incestuous," 1 Another exception, which 
also rests on the testimony of a single witness, is "found 
among the Kunandabur! tribe 2 3 Again, of the tribes on the 
lower Murray, tower Darlingj etc,, it is said that though the 
slightest blood relationship is with them a bar to marriage, 
yet in their sexual intercourse they arc perfectly free, and 
incest of every grade continually occurs, 8 

In America the A Igonkins consider it highly criminal Eiognmy 
for a man to marry a woman of the same totem as himself, 
and they teET of cases where men, for breaking this rule, in Anuta* 
have been put to death by their nearest relations, 4 * * * 
Amongst the Ojibways also death is said to have been 
formerly the penalty, 51 Amongst the Louchcux and Tinnch 
the penalty is merely ridicule, “ The man is said to have 
married his sister, even though she may be from another 
tribe and there be not the slightest connection by blood 
* between the two."* 

In some tribes the marriage prohibition only extends to Oft^i the 
a man's own totem clan ; he may marry a woman of any 
totem but his ow # n. This is the case with the Baidas of the 
Queen Charlotte Islands; and, so far as appears, the 
Narrinyeri in South Australia,* and the Western Australian c ^^ an 
tribes described by Sir George Grey. 9 Ofiercer, however, 
the prohibition includes several clans, in none of which h 
a man allowed to many. For such an exogamous group t* «ii„i * 
of elans within the tribe it is convenient to have a name ; J*™* 1 * 
we shall therefore call it a phratry CL- H, Morgan), defining 
It as an exqgamous division intermediate between the tribe 
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and the clan* The evidence goes to show that in many 
cases it was originally a totem dan which has undergone 
subdivision, 

EsDgTimuta E&nttptes *—The Creek Indians are at present divided 

EfcratrUrs j a ^o abvu 11wcnty dans (Besfr* Deer, Pan iher, Wild-Cat* Sktm k , 

' h A,te f ^ Itacoorij Wolf, Fox, Beaver, Toad, Mole, Maize* Wind, etc.), 
and some clans have become extinct. These clans are (or 
were) exogamous ; a Bear might not many a Bear, etc. 
But furthe^ a Panther was prohibited from marrying not 
only a Panther but also a Wild-Cat. Therefore the Panther 
and Wild-Cat dans together form a phratry* Similarly a 
Toad might not marry a member of the extinct dan Tchu- 
Kotalgi ; therefore the Toad and Tchu-Kotalgi dans formed 
another phratry* Other of the Creek dans may have been 
included in these or other phratries; but the memory or such 
arrangements, if they existed, has perished. 1 The Moquis of 
Arizona arc divided into at least twenty-three totem dans* 
which are grouped in ten phratries; two of the phratrics include 
three clans, the rest comprise two, and one clan (Blue-Seed- 
Grass) stands by itself, 2 The Choctaws were divided into 
two phratrics, each of which included four clans ; marriage 
was prohibited between members of the same phratry, but 
members or cither phratry could marry into any clan of the 
other/ The Chickasas are divided into two phratries—(i) 
the Panther phratry, which includes Tour clans, namely* the 
Wild-Cat* Bird, Fbh,and Deer; and (2) the Spanish phratry* 
which includes eight dans, namely* Racoon, Spanish, Royal, 
Hush-kcnni* Squirrel, Alligator* Wolf* and Blackbird/ The 
Seneca tribe of the Iroquois was divided into two phratrie.% 
each including four clans, the Bear, Wolf* Beaver* and 
Turtle clans forming one phratry* and the Deer, Snipe, 
Heron, and Hawk clans forming the other. Originally, as 
among the Choctaws, marriage was prohibited within the 
phratry but was permitted with any of the elans of the 
other phratry; the prohibition, however* has now broken 
down, and a Seneca may marry a woman of any dan but 
his own. Hence phra tries, in our sense* no longer exist 

! (iuticJicl, Afigraiian Lfgmd ff th* and Cv/Jn . Amtrte* Auf/j/* ^. tdL 
Cmi fwtiam, p. 154 p- IP? ! Morgan, A, S, ¥ pp. 99. 

3 BOBfkgj Stixiia Datt^ l p. 336. 162. 
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among the Senecas, though the organisation surtdvfcs for 
certain religious and social purposes. 1 The Cayuga tribe of 
Iroquois had also two phratrics and eight clans, but one 
phratry Included five elans (Bear, Wolf, Turtle, Snipe, Eel) 

<ind the other included three (D6tr, Beaver, Hawk) + a * The ^ 
Onondaga-Iroquois have also eight clans, unequally distributed 
into two phratrics, the Wolfs, Turtle, Snipe! Beaver, anth Balt 
forming one phratry, and the Deer, Eel, and Bear clans 
forming ttte other. 4 * 6 ’ Amongst the Tuscarora-Irrfquois the 
Bear, Beaver, Great Turtle, and Eel clans" form one phratry ; 
and the Grey Wolf, Yellow Wolf, Little Turtle, and Snipe 
form the other. 1 The Wyandots (Htirons) arc divided into 
four phratries, the Bear, Deer, and Striped Turtle forming 
the first; the Highland Turtle, Black turtle, and Smooth 
Large Turtle* the second; Hawk, Beaver, and Wolf the 
third ; and Sea Snake and Porcupine the fourth. 

The phra tries of the Thlinkcts and the Mohegani deserve Ph™tri<* 
especial attention, because each phratry bears a name which is 
also the name of one of the clans included in it The Tblinkefs 
are divided as follows :■—Raven phratry* with clans Raven, lliirjsiofl or 
Frog, Goose, Sea-Lion* Owl, Salmon ; Wolf phratry, with wm 
'dans Wolf, Boar* Eagle, Whale, Shark, Auk. Members of 
the Raven phratry must marry members of lhe Wolf phratry, 
and vke versa* Considering the prom merit parts played in 
Tlilinket mythology by the ancestors of the two phratries* 
and considering that the names of the phratrics arc also 
names of clans, it seems probable that the Raven and Wolf 
were the two original dans of the Thlinkets, which afterwards 
by subdivision became phratries. This was the opinion of 
the Russian missionary Vcniaruinof, the best early authority 
on the tribe.' Still more clearly do the Mohcgan phratries 
appear to have been formed by subdivision from clans* 

They are as follows: 1 * —Wolf phratry* with clans Wolf, 

Bear, Dog, Opossum ; Turtle phratry, with clans Little 
Turtle* Mud Turtle, Great Turtle, Yellow Eel; Turkey 
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phratry, with clans Turkey 1 Cranc* Chicken, Here we are 
almost forced to conclude that the" Turtle phrtury was 
originally a Turtle dan which subdivided into a number of 
dans, each of which took the name or a particular kind of 
^ r turtle,* while the Yellow td dan may have been a later 
EjtpAina- subdJvisftSH, Thus we get a probable explanation of the 
MGm^f ihe pr ^j^ D f split totems ; they seem to have arisen by the 
spin segmentation of a single original dan, which had a whole 
Vieras. anJmat for its totem, into a number of dans, each of 
which took the name cither of a part of the original animal 
or of a subspecies of it We may conjecture that this was 
the origin of the Grey Wolf and the Yellow Wolf, and the 
Great Turtle and the Little Turtle dans or the Tuscarora- 
[roquois (see above, p, 57); the Black Eagle and the White 
Eagle* and the Deer and Deer-Tail clans ol the Kaws ; 1 
anti of the Highland Turtle (striped). Highland Turtle 
(black), Mud TurtEc, and Smooth Large Turtle clans of Lhc 
Wy an dots (Hurons)J* This conclusion., so far as concerns 
the HuronSp is strengthened by the part played in Huron 
(and Iroquois) mythology by the turtle, which is said to 
have received on its back the first woman as she fell from 
the sky, and to have formed and supported! the earth by the 
accretion or soil on its back + a 

Pefiftiias This explanation of the origin of split totems is confirmed 
d^ri\vri by the custom of calling each member of a clan by a name 
ft™ the which has some reference to the common totem or the dan. 
Jl^'cI.i*! Thus among the birth-names 4 of bays in the ELk clan of the 
Omahas the following used to be given to sons in order of 


3 Mmgriii^ fit, # p, 156. 

9 Tint p. 59. 

3 M i^rr ffy m , 1636, p r 101 ! 
La 1 'j;.hj t Mmm Amtrir 

i p. 94 j Chfirlevdxp Hut. dr 
£m AW. /ft, vL p. 147 ; T. Dw^Uir 
Trmvis in A&fP Etifmd and 
Y&r& f iv. p, I So Precedence was 

p^er* to the Turtle clan among the 
Iroquois (lhc kindred of I tie 
(T. Dwiclit, vf. \if.j iv. p, 1S5; 
^asher^er, tn IE. Male, T&i ftvfuaii 
*fKif& t p. 54 ift), the DcEmarcs 
f UriEimn, The Ltnnfv amiihrir 
p. 39; Dc SehfreinitXf Lift f Ztt'r- 
c p, 79), and the Atgorik ins 


[Lclatld, * -t 4 V in ] /. t.;, ■ Itiff f 
Jznf.Trtti, [x 5 e n. \: ani 1 Iwkcwdder 
ff/. Hi +t p. SIJ states pnently that the 
Turtle dan always take* the lead in the 
XOmtODtni of 411 Tfidkn trikt In 
V he Delaware mythology the turtle plays 
the same part as in the Huron mythology 
(see above, p, 6). 

4 l+ Two classes of Rimes were in 
Htt, fMie adapted to childhood and the 
other to adult life, which were exchanged 
at the proper period Tti the same ^nnal 
manner; one Ifftnjf lake* away* to use 
their c*prc*fciorw ami the other be¬ 
llowed in its place M pTftigdtu A, p. 
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their birth- — Soft Horn* Yellow Horn, Branching l^om* etc. 
Amongstflhe mcn^s names in the same clan arc Elk, Standing 
Elk, White Elk, Big Elk, Dark Breast (of an dk) f Stumpy 
Tail (of an elk), etc. Amongft the women's names in the 
same clan arc Female Elk, Tail Ftmale, etc. 1 Amongst the ^ 
names of men in the Black Shoulder (Buffalo) clan of the 
Omahas are Black Tongue (of a buffalo). He that walks 
last in the herd, Thick Shoulder (of a buffalo), etc* - And 
so with th£ names of individual members of otffcr clans/* 
Tiie same custom of naming clansmen after some part or 
attribute of the clan totem prevails also among the Encounter 
Bay tribe in South Australia ; a clan totem of that tribe Is 
the pelican, and a clansman may be called, e^. t Pouch of a 
Pelican/ Clearly split totems might readily arise from 
single families*separating from the clan and expanding into 
new clans, while they retained as dan names the names of 
their individual founders, as White Elk, Pouch of a Pelican. 
Hence such split totems as Bear’s Liver/ 1 Head of a tortoise, 
Stomach of a Fig (see above, p* m); such taboos as those 
of the subclans of the Omaha Black Shoulder clan i scc 
above, p r ii); and such subclans as the sections of lhe 
* Omaha Turtle subclan, namely, Big Turtle, 1 urtlc that docs 
not flee, Red-Breasted Turtle, and Spotted Turtle with red 
eyes/ Finally, Warren actually stales that the numerous 
Bear dan of the Ojibways was formerly subdivided into 
subclans, each^of which took for its totem some part of the 
Bear’s body (head, foot, ribs, etc.), but that these have now 
merged into two, the common Bear and the Grizzly Bear/ 
The subdivision of the Turtle (Tortoise) clan, which on this 
hypothesis has taken place among the Tuscarora-Iroquois, is 
nascent among the Ononda^t-Iroquois, for among them the 
name of this dan is Hahnowa, which is the general word 
for tortoise; but the clan is divided into two septs or 
subdivisions, the Hanyatcngona, or Great Tortoise, and the 
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Nfkahndhraksa, or Little Tortoise, which together arc held 
to constitute but one clan/ Jl * * 

On the other hand, fusion of dans is known to have 
taken placc, as among the H aid as, where the Black Bear 
and Bin-Whale clans haw# united ; J and the same thing has 
happened to some extent among the Omahas and Osages* 5 
We -may also suspect fusion of dans wherever apparently 
disconnected taboos are observed by the same dan, as, 
the prohibition to touch verdigris, charcoal, and 'the skin of 
a cat (supra, p . i £), Fusion of dans would also explain 
those totem badges which are said to be composed of parts 
of different animals joined together. 1 

In Australia the phratnes arc stall more important than 
in America, Messrs* Howitt and Fison, who have done so 
much to advance our knowledge of the social"system of the 
Australian aborigines, have given to these exogamous 
divisions the name of classes ; but the term Is objectionable, 
because it fails to convey (i) that these divisions are kinship 
divisions, and (2) that they are intermediate divisions; 
whereas the Greek term phratry conveys both these meanings, 
and is therefore appropriate. 

We have seen examples of Australian tribes in which 1 " 
members of any clan arc free to marry members of any dan 
but their own ; but such tribes appear to be exceptional. 
Often an Australian tribe is divided into two (exogamous) 
phratries, eacli of which includes under it a number of totem 
elans; and oftener still there are stibphratries interposed 
between the phratiy and the clans, each phratry including 
two subphratries, and the subphratries including totem dans. 
We will take examples of the former and simpler organisa¬ 
tion first * 

The Turra tribe in Yorke Peninsula, South Australia, is 
divided into two phratnes, Wiltu (Eagtehawk) and Malta 
(Seal). The Eaglehawk phratry includes ten totem clans 
(Wombat, Wallaby, Kangaroo, Iguana, Wombat-Snake, 
Bandicoot, Black Bandicoot, Crow, Rock-Wallaby, and 

} H, ttiltf, Thi Iroqmms fteck &f 5 Third jb * P , p. 3J5 S America* 
A'itej, p. 53 A/ofura/tif, xviii. fr. i i+ 
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Emu); and the Seal phratry includes six (Wild Goose, 
Butterfishi Mullet, Sshnapper, Shark, and Salmon). The 
ph fairies are of course exogamous, but (as with the 
Choctaws, Mohegan, and, so far as appears, all the American 
phratries) any dan of the onc'plrfalry may intermarry with ^ 
any clan of the other phratry. 1 Again, the W*tjob*!iuk 
tribe in North-western Victoria is divided into two phratries 
(Krokitch and Gamutch), each of which indudes three totem 
clans ; the rule of intermarriage is the same as before.' The 
Ngarego and Theddora tribes in New* South Wales arc 
divided into two phratries, Mcrung (Eaglchawk) and 
Yukembruk (Crow ); and each phratry includes eight totem 
dans* 

In Australia, as in America, we have an instance Of a 
tribe with its *rians arranged in phratries, but with an odd 
dan unattached to a phratry. This occurs in Western 
Victoria, where there are five totem clans thus arranged : 

* {1} Lon^-Billefl Cockatdo ctao- 

First phnury - ■ y p c iitm dan, 

j (3) BankniQ Cockatoo dan. 

Second phratry - * { U) lial Snake dan. 

m [jj Quail clan. 

Here clans t and 2 may marry 3, 4, 5 ; 3 an d 4 niay 
marry r. 2, $; S marry J, 2 . 3 , 4 -* 

But the typical Australian tribe is divided into two Th« ttn icn< 
exogamous plwatries ; each of these phratries is subdivided i 
into two subphratrtes ; and these subphratries are subdivided 
into an indefinite number of totem dans. The phratries 
being exogamous, It follows that their subdivisions (the 
subph rat ties and dans) arc so also. The well-known aiH j 
Kamilaroi tribe In New South Wales will serve as an 
example. Its subdivisions are as follows: 1 — w™ 

____tlafii. 
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ftuairk*. #■ Ewliphrairi*^ 

Tdcn Claiu- 

* w 

-V.,, J 1 Murk 1 J 

\ Kiihi. % 'j 

XupaiHfl. { ^umbo, | 

Kangaroo, Opossum, Bandicoot, 
Wdimeltm* Iguana, Black Dtttk, 
Earle hawk p Scrub T urkejr Velio w* 
FBn, lloney-Fish, Bream, 

Etma, Carpel«Stlahe 1 Black Snake, 
Red Kangaroo, Honey, WaEleroO, 
Frog* Cod-fiih. 


Tfcrfiw- In s 3 th tribes the freedom of marriage is still more 
curtailed, A subfthratry is not free to marry into either 

much re- subphratry of the other ph retry j each subphretry is re- 

□ Vy^i" striked in its choice of partners to one suhphratry of the 

Au-nr.-iMari other phratrv' j Miiri can onty marry h.umbo, and via versa , 

Kufji can only marry 1 pai t and via versa. Hence (sup¬ 
posing the tribe to be equally distributccT between the 
ph retries and subphratries), whereas under the two phrntry 
and clan system a man is Tree to choose a wife from half 
the women of the tribe, under the phratry, stibphratry, and 
clan system he is restricted in his choice to one quarter of 
the women. 

The Ktabare tribe, south of Maryborough in Queens¬ 
land, will furnish another example : *— 


PliraFriitt 

S+tls^hraJ rki. 

Tvitra Ctni?- 

Dilebi {Flood-Water J, J 
L'ubatine (Lighlningh J 

Baring {Turtle}, 

Turn wine (Balk 

Bukosn (Carpet- Snake), 
lhmdafa {Native CslJ. 

rr 


Here Baring marries Bundah, and Turowine marries 


Hu [coin, and via versa, 

J The name* of xht sobphratriei 
here givrei aie the name* of the mule 
member* of uadi. There is a corre¬ 
sponding female farm far each, farmed 
h F the ftddStloa of tin lo the masculine- 
Thtfi Muri—Malha {contracted far 

MiiTilhai, Kubi — KiatHlba, I pat — 

Ipalhru kumbo —tfaiha (extracted 
far (Fiwn And Jfawitt* p, 

37 M.Ju In a tribe of Western Virtorit 
I he feminine termination is *fl»r 
(Dawson, Antir* Afar*, fh 26 ); in a 
^Queensland tribe Si Ls an {Fison and 


r 

liowitt. \x J3)'« fa k™ tribes it is 
tfH of gun (Ridley, in Jlfongh Smyth, 
IL p* aSSj, Hie tribe at Wide Bay, 
Queensland r appears to have fitt sub- 
pbratriea T with, male and female names 
1 kid ley p 4*1 crjf.). In Wine tribes the 
male and female names of the iub- 
phfatries ait diilinet wends (see 
/ J. J., iiii, pp. 3PQ, 3 + 3 * 3 +S)< In 
describing the rates 01 marriage and 
defcenl these feminine fanni or names 
we far sira pitchy 1 h like omitted, 
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A remarkable feature of the Australian social organ! - Tt* diri- 
sation xs that divisions of one tribe have their recognised Atmralian 
equivalents in other tribes, whose languages, including the trib« 
names for the tribal divisions, arc quite di tie rent, A native ^cognised 
who travelled far and wide through Australia stated that 
11 he was furnished with temporary wives by thf various £1*1. 
tribes with whom he sojourned in his travels; that hisj'ight 
to these women was recognised as a matter of course; and 
that he could always ascertain whether they belonged to the 
division into which he could legally marry, ‘though, the 
places were 1000 miles apart, and the languages quite 
different 1 ” 1 Again, it is said that “in cases of distant 
tribes it can be shown that the class divisions correspond 
with each other, as for instance in the classes of the Flinders 
river and Mitohcli river tribes ; and these tribes arc separated 
by 400 miles of country', and by many intervening tribes. 

But for all that, class corresponds to class in fact and in 
meaning and in privileges, although the name may be quite 
different and the totems of each dissimilar." 5 Particular 
information, however, as to the equivalent divisions is very 
scanty 5 Hence it often happens that husband and wife 
,speak different languages and continue to do so after 
marriage, neither of them ever thinking of changing his or 
her dialect for that of the other, 1 Indeed, in some tribes 
of Western Victoria a man is actually forbidden to marry a 
wife who speaks the same dialect as himself; and during 
the preliminary visit which each pays to the tribe of the 
other neither is permitted to speak the language of the tribe 
whom he or she is visiting. 5 This systematic correspondence 
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Nereid; hence Schmidt eimjecttues 
with ^TTCHl probability that ibe e*> 
pfrwwn of ^j[)hocf« b qaoEcfJ by (be 
icNiut on Ftrnlar, A r rtf- it. 60 
means that Thrifty 
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between* the intermarrying divisions of distinct and distant 
iribes, with'the rights which it conveys to the numbers of 
these divisions, points to sexuat communism on a scale to 
which there is perhaps no parallel elsewhere, certainly not 
in Nprth America, whefe Carriage is always within the 
tribo, though outside the clan. 1 Hut even in Australia a 
man# is always bound to marry within a certain kinship 
group ; that group may extend across the whole of Australia, 
but nevertheless it is exactly limited and defined. If endo¬ 
gamy is used in the sense of prohibition to marry outside 
of a certain kinship group, whether that group be exclusive 
of, inclusive of, or identical with the man’s own group, then 
marriage among the totem societies of Australia, America, 
antf India is both exogamous and endogamuus; a man is 
forbidden to marry either within his own, da it or outside of 
a certain kinship group. 1 ' 

Native Australian traditions as to the origin of these 
various tribal divisions, though small credit can be given to 
them, deserve to be mentioned. The Dierl tribe has a legend 
that mankind married promiscuously till Muramura (Good 
Spirit) ordered that the tribe should be divided into branches 
which were to be called after objects animate and inanimate- 
(dogs, mice, emus, iguanas, rain, etc.), the members of each 
division being forbidden tn intermarry. I he tribes of 
Western Victoria, whose totems are long-billed cockatoo, 
pelican, banksian cockatoo, boa snake, and quail, say that 
their progenitor was a long-billed cockatoo who had a 


urn (ilcnl during twr marrkii Ufa (11. 
Schmidt, fWh/r&at dtr J/iujrittkeN, 
p. jiflji Amongst itic Caub the 
bngua^ of the cncfS differed to iome 
Mlmt front that of I he women 
Rochefort, HhL kt /In Amlin, p. 

35 G ; L .1 Bonk, “ Relation dc 

Tyri^ine^ etc* des CaT*tt 4 ?V'Ln /iVi% 
tfi rfirtrt vryugn fait! m Afr . tf 
TAmer^ Parts* I £$ 4 ? PP- 4 - 39 ? 
Humboldt, A'eiu Ait J^wiafrtMal- 
Gitfrttfn* Arr jYfium CtMlistn *fr, iv. 
304 W* Liemiaii Isms.); Ini 

Timm, AfttJiit I A* Itidirm* cf &uiuri.i, 
tS6; I^hcten Jc Rotny. Idt fMt 
ArtiUn, 23, aGi)* &Q mnongrt ih* 
* Mtayas in Paraguay (A™a T ttyi&r 


qktjfj i'AmtrifW Af/rutipuaif, li- p, 
i at). Tu ihe tloaandlk tribe, South 
AmrfdLft, persons OHmccfed by 
nafrb^e talk [» flush Other in a low 
whining Tutec »ml use words different 
from Lhosc in common ilk (Mr*. James 
Smith, Thi A^xmAiA Trihf* p. 5}* 

1 first &*p , p. ffjr Between 
North-American tribes ■■shore wm rtu 
Elite tmarrij^cH,. tm intercolatte. 

Ito interminyling <A any kind, except 
ch.it of mortal strife" (Dodg^i Ovr 
JttAiaw, p. 45)- 

* C/. Pirn i As. Quart. 

Ato-i July I&B6* P- 

* A'aL Tr* of S, Amir** p. 260 
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banks! an cockatoo to wife ; tliear children, taking thfeir clan 
from thci^ mother, v*zrc Hank sis q Cockatoos ; * but p being 
forbidden by the laws of consanguinity to many with each 
other, they had to introduce " fresh flesh/' which could only 
be done by marriage with stranger#; so they got wives Jrom 
a distance, and hence the introduction of the pel team, snake, 
and quail totems, 1 * 

(3) Rufts of Descent —In a large majority of the totem in j Lu^ 
tribes at present known to us in Australia and North 
America descent is in the female line/ i>. the children itw 
belong to the totem clan of Lheir mother* not to that 
their father In Australia the proportion of tribes with frank Ufi*. 
female to those with male descent is as four to one ; in 
America it is between three and two to one. The table 
w hich follows *js a very rough one. For instance, the 
Western Australians, given as one tribe, no doubt Include 
many } and it is possible that the Western Victorian tribes 
given on Dawson's authority may include some tribes 
mentioned separately by other author!ties. 


„ Table of Male and Ft malt Dr Stmt. 

A USTRALIAi — Ft malt Qt scent. — i, West A ustral sa ns Vem*k 
(Grey, jourtt., ii. 226; Brough Smyth, It. 267); 2 and 3, 
Ngarego and Theddora (/ + A, /., xiii. 437); 4, Wakelbura Am*niib_ 
( J , A. L y xii. 4*$); J, Kunandaburi (iL; ; 6, Mukjarawaint 
{tb.); 7, Yerrunthully (f A. /., xiii. 339, 342); Xoogo- 
Bathy (iJ, 339, 343) I 9s Kambinegherry (tf** 340, 343); 
io, Wonghibon (*"</, xiv* 348, 350); 11, Barknji > 2 ., 349* 

350); 12, Ta-ta-thi (iTfc)i 13, Keramin (jk); 14, Wiraijurl 
(id,, xiii* 436); i$ r Wolgal * (/£., 437}; J6 t Wotjoballuk 
{Stm/lrson, Rep. for iSdj> p E iS) ; 16-26, Western Victorian 
tribes, ten in number (Dawson, Ansi Ab. r r 26); 27, 
Wa-imbio {Fi$Ofl and llowitt, 291 ; Brough Smyth, l S 6 ) ; 

2S, Fort Lincoln tribe [Ifaf* Tr + of S + Ausl t 222) ; 29, 
Kamilaroi (Fison and Hewitt, 43, 68) ■ 30, Mount Gambicr 
tribe ( tb. t 34); 31, Darting River tribe (#.); 32, Mack ay 
tribe, Queensland (/A,). 

* Daw win. AtfitK Jter ., p, 3?. ¥ 
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Male Mak Desetnt .— I, Turra (l'ison and Hewitt. 2S5 ; 

Seml Q / A ‘ xifi 44) I 2, Narrmyeri (/. A 9 f„ xii. 44i 5 NaL 

Aummiia- Tr. of S. Ausi p. 12) ; 3* Kutin (/. A. xii. 44, S07); 4 p 
A ldolinga (/. A , / , xii. 506}; $, Wolgal (#.); 6, H<uta— 
partly male {/. A, /., xii. 5*09) \ 7 , Kiabara (/. A. /,, xiii. 

* 336, 3+1); 8, Myeooton (/. A. I., xiii. 339 - 343 ): a Iaf £ c 
trite or group of tribes (no names given) to the south of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria (/. A. L, xii. 504). The Gournditeh- 
Mara have male descent, but among them the rule of 
exogamy has disappeared (Fison and Howitt, p. 27 s sg.). 

With regard to the Kurnai in Victoria, after all the 
explanations of Messrs, Fison and Howitt, it remains un¬ 
certain whether descent in that tribe is female or male The 
existence of sex totems among them (which Messrs, bison 
and Howitt took as evidence that descent vans “ male as to 
boys, female as to girls”) proves nothing. The tribe is 
organised in local districts, and apparently a man may take 
a wife neither from his father's nor his mother's district 
(Fison and Howitt, p. 226 sg,). How deceitful inferences 
from local prohibitions may be appears from Dawson s 
account of the Western Victorian tribes. Among these 
tribes a man may not marry into his father's tribe (which 
seems to be a local division). From this one might infer 
that descent was male. But in addition to these local 
exogamous divisions, there are among these tribes totem 
elans, and children belong to their mother's dan and may 
not marry into it. Therefore in these tribe/descent is after 
all female (Dawson A test. Abor., p. 26), 

Female AMERICA.— Female Descent. — 1, Thlinkets (A. Krause, 

decent of jjj e Tiinhef-Ind., p, 23 J sg.) I 2, British Columbians (Mayra, 
In AmrriM, Br. Coin tub; 253); 3, Haidas*6W. Sun>. of Canada, Ref. 
for 1S7S-W, p. 1 34*0 i 4, Louthcux {Smithson. Ref. far 
tS 66 t p. 31S); Si Kutchin (Dali, Alaska, p, 197)! 6, 
Iroquois (Morgan, League of the Iroqttots, S3 ; id., A . 5., 
64) ; 7, Wyandots or Hurons {First Report, 60 ; Morgan, 
A S., tS3)4 S, Bella Coo!a Indians, British Columbia 
{Original- Mitt Mi., etc., i. p. t86)| 9 ^ 7 , Creeks, Semin dies, 
Hitchetes, Voochces, Alabamas, Coosatces, Natchez (Gatschet. 
Migration Legend of the Creek Indians, p. I S 3 I Morgan, 
A S., 160 sg.\ Anhaotogia Americana, it. p, 109); 1 S, I 9 > 
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Choctaws, Cherokee* (Archaol Amer., log: cit. ; Morgan, op. 
tit -1 tC2, 1^4); 20, L*nape or Delawares (Morgan, op. cit., 

166, 172); 2i, 2 2, Otocs and Missouria (Morgan, op. cit; 

■ S 6 )l 1 2 3 3 » Man dans (Morgan, op^ at.. \ 58); 24, Minnitarccs 
(ij>„ 159); 25, Upsarokas or Crows^fft, 159); 26, Chickasaw ^ 

(ib., 163); 27, Mcnominees (ib,, 170J; 28, Muriates $b. t 
l ? 3 ): 2 9> Mohcgans (ib., 174); 30, Pcquots (ib.); 51, 
Narragansetts (ib) ; 32, Maquis (Bourke, Snake Dana, p. 

230)1 33 i Goajiroa (Proe. Roy, Geogr. Soc„ December (885, 

1>- 79°)! 34. Arawaks (Brett, Jmi. Tr. of Guiana, 98 ; lui 
Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana, p. 1S5). 

Male Descent, — I, Omalias ( Third Rep., 225; Morgan, Mali. 
op, at., 1SS) I 2, Funkas (Morgan, loc. dt.); 3, Iowa* 
(Morgan, 156); 4, Kaws (ib,); 5, Winnebagacs (id,, 1 57* ;lnAmn.ca. 
6, Ojibways (ieh, 166 ; Collect. Minnesota Histor. Soc., 1*. p. 

42); 7 t Pottawatamies (Morgan, op. at., 167) ; 8, Mia mis 
(id., 168); 9, Shawnees (id., 169); 10, Sauks and Foxes 
(id,, J70); 11, Blood Blackfcet (it/., 171); 12, Piegaa 
Black feet (ib.) ; 13, A ben ak is (id., 175). 

As to the totem tribes of Africa, descent among the Ruin mm 
D amaras is in the female line, 1 and there are traces 
finale kEti among the Bcchuanas/ Among the Bakalai iuMrin 
property descends in the mate line, but this is not a «m-“ dlai,fc 
elusive proof that descent is so reckoned ;* ali the dans in 
the neighbourhood of the BakaEai have female descent both 
for blood and property.* In Bengal p where there is a con¬ 
siderable body of totem tribes, Mr. Rislcy says that after 
careful .search he and his coadjutors have found no tribe 
with female descent, and only a single trace of it in one.' 

Colonel Dalton, however* states that the Rastas in Bengal 
are divided into exogamous trikes with descent in the female 
lincj and with regard to thfs people he mentions, on the 


1 Andaman, I-uix p. 321, 

* CahIiI, Tht p. i if, 

* Ikcafdw? pf^ipcrff mmy descend in 
the male, while kinahap U mad Sfl ibe 
frrtiak Ijfic, As with the ni|tvE$ of 
Western Amtnlu [Grey. /punw/j^ ii F 

3 J0 F 2J3 JfO anti sonic YlctOftui URum 
(Daurtan, Ami mi* Abari^ima^ j„ 

In Moliit Binti lifnlirli, where kinship 
U intend LEI the fpmalv line, landed 

prupftty descend* In the female line 


(£** in uUer*i children). bus personal 
property id the male line £*;*. to mhii) ; 
iMtl ifae practice is fur Lbe sons to 
redeem ibe Uad with the pfifftHUl 
property. See the Rct* k + 1L Cod- 
rm^ton. in 7>#*n. wwf /Vw. /u^ 4^, 
^ ivi fL tig^, 

* Dm ChaiUii, Jaumty to Athaug# 
liMHd, 4291 M f Afr. t jdS jy. 

4 Af. Quart. A T ftr, t July i 3 S 6 p p. 
V 4 * 
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authorfty of Colonel Yule, that "some individuals have a 
superstitious objection to particular hinds of food, and \t til 
not allow such to be brought into their houses. Is not tins 
superstition, M asks Colonel Dalton very properly, " connected 
with their tribal divisions as amongst the Omons of Owta 
Nfigpuf and the Bechuanas of Africa, who cannot cat the 
animal after which their tribe is named ?" At least if 
this is not totem ism, it is uncommonly like it. In the 
exoganious dans or “ motherhoods ” of the Gantt m Bengal 
decent is also fn the female line, and some of the Garo 
legends point to totcmisrnv H is remarkable cither that 
these examples should have been overlooked by Mr, Raley 
and his coadjutors or that both these tribes should have 
exchanged female for male kinship within the fourteen 
years which elapsed between the publication of Colonel 
Dalton's work and Mr. RTsley s paper. With regard to the 
other undoubtedly totem tribes of Bengal (Oraons, etc,), we 
may take it on Mr. Risley’s authority that descent is in the 


male line. 

In the Australian tribal organisation of two phratries. 
four subphratries, and totem clans, there occurs a [icculiar 
form or descent of which no plausible explanation has jv>t 
been offered. It seems that in all tribes thus organised the 
children arc born into the subphratry neither of their father 
nor of their mother, and that descent in such cases is either 
female or male, according as the subphratry into which the 
children are born is the companion subphratry of their 
mother's or of their father’s subphratry. In tire former case 
we have what may be called indirect female descent, in the 
latter, indirect male descent. But it is only in the sub- 
nhratry that descent is thusrindircct, In the totem clan it 
is always direct; the child belongs to the clan either of its 
mother or or its father. Thus in the typical Australian 
organisation, descent, whether female or mate, is direct in the 
phratry, indirect in the subphratry, and direct in the clan. 
To take examples, the following is the scheme of descent, so 
far as the phratries and subphratries arc concerned, in the 
Kamiiaroi. 

i Ethnel. tflkng., p. $6 foments in the Indian AaH^ry, 

a JXtlron. «p. tit., 60. tj. «»■ P- ao 5 • b , ut ‘ b *** mlJ ' 

a Ot seven years, if we accept the borrowed from Cokwe] UUtOfL 
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MuH. 
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This is an example of indirect female descent, because 
the children belong to the companion subphratry of their 
mother, not to the companion subphratry of their father* 

But in the totems the female descent is direct; e,g. if the 
father is «\luri-Kangaroo and the mother is Kumbo-Emu, 
the children will be Ipai-Emu ; if the mother is Kumbo- 
Bamlicoot the children will be 1 pai-Bandicoot 1 m 

The following is the scheme of descent in the Kiabara indirect 
tribe *:— dwm. 


Pbntfitt. 

Mate, 

Miniu 

CniiLLien afe 

DUebi - * | 

Cubatin^ ’ | 

1 Hiring 

Tula wine- 

BuIcolel* 

Jtadak 

Etmilih. 

Bitlcdn. 

Turowino, 

Rafail^ 

Tsrrrt^i^ 

Ktfinp. 

I tun ill hr 

Mnint 


This is an example of indirect male descent, because the 
children belong to the companion subphratry of their 
father, not to the companion subphratry of their mother 
We have no information as to the totems, but on the 
analogy of indirect female descent we should expect them 
to be taken from tlfe father. This at any rate is true of a 
large tribe or group of tribes to the south of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria; their rules of marriage and descent, so far as 
concerns the subphratrlcs. arts, like those of the Kiabara, and 
the totems (which at the lower Leichhardt river are the 
names of fish} are inherited from father to son,’ 

In some Australian tribes sons take their totem from 
their father and daughters from their mother. Thus the ^^twd 
Dieri in South Australia arc divided into two phratries, 
each of which includes under it sixteen totem clans tdletn In 

» than flxwi HowiM* p 37 '?■ I lo WE indebted for tH* snfor- (taugfHerfc 

/ A* A, iial 341 1 344> malkffli vnuls to (iw tfte mnnes of lli« 

^ /, A. /., xHL 536, 341# tfibc ami it* wWLmions. 

S / A, A, *ii Mr. tblittf 4 
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Draaniof (CaterpTEEar, Mullet, Dog, Rat, Kangaroo, Frog, Crow, 
cto,); 1 and if a Dog man marries rf Rat wom^i, the sons 
jniu. eumi of this marriage arc Dogs and the daughters are Rats.' 
uSctm'So* The Ikula (Morning Star) tribe, at the head of the Great 
etuigHtm Australian Bight, has, with certain exceptions, the same rule 
* of descent. 1 The tribe includes four totem clans, namely, 
Budcra (Root)! Kura (Native Dog), Budii (Digger)* and 
Weniing (Wombat)* The rules of marriage and descent are 
as follows —- 


Male- 

Mjirriia 

Children nn 

(m. 1 4 Budcra * | 

(f.) Kura * 
nr 

(f.) Wea% 

(to.) Bu d era; (£) Kura, 

(m.) and |t) Eudera. 

(m.) Kura - | 

(f.j Budcra . * 

or 

(f.) Bnem . 

{to. ) Kara ; (f.) Bodcra. 

(m.) and (f*) Kura* 

(m.) ftua 

' (f) Wcnung. 

(m.) Budii: (f*) Wcnilng. 

ftp.) Wcnung - 

{L) Budn - 

(m. s wcnung % it) sada. 


Here, in aEE cases except two, the son lakes his totem 
from his father, the daughter from her mother. The except 
lions are where Budcra (m) marries Wcnting (L) t and where 
Kura (m.) marries Budu (f.); in both which cases the 
children, whether sons or daughters, take their father's totem* 
This, combined with the fact that no ma|e of Budu or 
Wenung is alEowcd to many a female of Budcra or Kura, 
points, as Mr, Hewitt says, to a superiority of Budcra and 
Kura over Budu and Wen ling. 

It is obvious that the totems of the Dseri and Ikula are 
not sex totems. A sex totem is confined to members of 
one sex ; whereas all the totems of the Dicri and Ikula arc 
common to both men and wo.men* It is of these totems 
(and not of sex totems) that it may be said In the words of 
Messrs. Fison and Hewitt* that descent b “male as to boys* 
female as to girls. M * 


* /. A. /., £tL 500, 

1 Lcllcr of Mr. 5* Iq line 

writer. 3 /. A. jell 5^9. 
1 bl = male; f. = futmk, 

*/. A. itL 45. The opposite 


rule of descent (Rons belong to the 
mother's, daughters to the fa l her'll 
family) is observed, in the island* of 
LetL, Moa, and La Lor f Riedel, *p r «*#., 
pp. JS 4 . 191 
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Besides the tribes whose line of descent is definitely Tribe* 
fixed in tUe lean ale ol* male line, or t as with th£ Dieri and ^cen” 
lkula s halhway between the two, there are a number 
trtbe^ which arc wavering between female and male descent; demiL 
amongst whom, in other words* a*child may be entered in 
either his mother's or his father's clan. After the researches 
of Bachofcn, M'Lcnnan, and Morgan, we may be sure 4hat 
such a wavering marks a transition from female to male 
descent, and not conversely. Among the Haidas, children 
regularly belong to the totem clan of their mother; but in 
very exceptional cases, when the clan of the father is 
reduced in numbers, the newly born child may be given to 
the father's sister to suckle It is then spoken of as belong¬ 
ing to the paternal aunt, and is counted to its father’s clin. 1 
Amongst the ’Delawares descent is regularly in the female 
line; but it is possible to transfer a child to its father's clan 
by giving it one of the names which are appropriated to 
the father's dan.* A similar practice prevails with the 
Shawxiccs, except that with them male descent is the rule 
and transference to the mother’s clan {or any other danl by 
naming is the exception,* In the Hervey Islands, South 
• Pacific, the parents settled beforehand whether the child 
should belong to the father's or mother’s dan. The father 
usually had the preference, but sometimes, when the father's 
clan was one which was bound to furnish human victims 
from its ranks, the mother had it adopted into her clan by 
having the name of her totem pronounced over it.* In 
Samoa at the birth of a child the father’s totem was usually 
prayed to first; but if the birth was tedious, the mothers 
totem was invoked ; and whichever happened to be invoked 
at the moment of birth was the child’s totem for life.' 

These modes of effecting the change of kin touched only Tnn»f«r- 
the children; others affected the children through the™^^^ 
mother; they were transferred to their father's dan by the from ^ 
previous transference of the mother. This, as M'Lcnnan ™ , 

cLul 


1 Gt$i% Sun', pf Cam it& p AV/, fir 
ffySm p. IJ4* 

“ MHpo, A. & M p. 17* If* 

* 169. 

* Gill, Aljfkl and 5jFT.iT s*ftk£ Szuth 

f*ari/ir v f 


* Tstrner, Semcm, p. 7 S TliC 

Child niiphl thm be transferred to a 
dun whkli that nei*h« of hi* 
father rifjr of his mother (*« flWw, 
fk S J ) 
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has observed, was perhaps the intention and doubtless must 
have been the effect of the custom inf Guinea of dedicating 
one wife to the husband's Bossum or god, 1 The transfer¬ 
ence or the wife to the husband's dan seems to have been 
the intention of smearing bride and bridegroom with each 
others blood f Amongst some of the totem dans of Bengal 
the bride is transferred to the husband's clan by ceremoni¬ 
ously eating or drinking with him.® Another mode is to 
purchase the woman and her offspring. Amongst the 
Banyai on the Zambesi, if the husband gives nothing* the 
children of the marriage belong to the wife's family ; but if 
he gives so many cattle to his wife's parents the children 
are his. 1 In the Watubcla Islands between New Guinea 
and Celebes a man may cither pay for his wife before 
marriage* or he may* without paying* live as her husband 
in her parents 5 house* working for her and her parents. In 
the former case the children belong tn him : in the latter 
they belong to his wife's family* but he may acquire them 
subsequently by paying the price/ 1 So in Sumatra/ 
Similarly in some Californian tribes* the husband must live 
with his wife's family and work for them till he has paid 
the full price for her and her children ; the children of a'' 
wife who has not been paid for are regarded as bastards* 
and treated with contempt/ 

The couvade or custom in accordance with which the 


1 M'LeEinao, Pdfrianftai 7'Afsry, 
sq+: Itosman’i “Guinea,” in 
Pinkerton's f&j-tigej ami Trmv/i M sii 
430 , 

s Da] ton, £/A, f>f £m?. t p. 220. 
In *onne pun* of Jtfew Giumea bride 
Am] bndc^TDom drew IjIimhE fnibs each 
other's fore head i (S MtiEb, A'tftnt 
m Of} • k P&tkingrn m tit a /mRicAe/t 
Ar v *rtjx^ i, p r 105}. In Bcnj^il ihe 
ceremony Appear to h&vt Uiually de- 
gencraled into ■sraeirisg each olfae? 
with red [caul (Dalton* < J *4 + t^o F 
194. 2*6, 253, 319], The blood of 
Aoiwalir when Used for ihii purpose* 
as by (be Dyaltl, may luf a mbuilulc 
for [tint of I he bnde and bridegroom s 
po&sibly 1[ may be ihe blood of the 
totem (J v ertlper F MfAitagr. BtifArijti 
dtr Dajaki, p. 53 : Tijdithrift r> + 
Ifidittht TiiaA J.atiJ- m fVff^waSr* 


xxv, f ] S79) 31, Ii6 ; A ns font A ifilh 
J m nu 1SS4, j 469 !' Jpwmafr r/Jarm t 
/towfer, A'lt/aA pf SiimmAr, I. p. 304 : 
Car] Bock t FinuL Hmtftrt of Jtertieo* 
p. 222), 

1 Ballon* iit. t 193* 216; rf. 

Ltfrfn, iVtid Ratt 1 a/ SottiA-Eastern 

T 77 h 

1 Unngslcne, Thtwlt W Sr Afr. t 
621 ; (/, Mn^ennan* /Wnunla/ 

TAfPry, 534 ^ 

8 Riedel* Dt i/iriir- on botikarigt 
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husband takes to his bed and is treated as an invalid when 
his wife *has given *birth to a child, is perhaps a fiction 
intended to transfer to the father those rights over the 
children which, under the previous system of mother-kin, ™ t0 ™ 1 
had been enjoyed by the moth or alone. the same may wti 
possibly be the intention of the apparently widespread 
custom of men dressing as women and women as m&t\ at efc&fren to 
marriage. Thus in the Greek island of Cos the bridegroom 
was attired as a woman when he received his brides" In dw. 
Central Africa a Masai man dresses as" a girl for a month 
after marriage* Argivc brides wore false beards when 
they slept with their husbands/ The Alsatian custom of 
men dressing as women and women as men at the vintage 
festival is clearly part of an old marriage ceremony; *But 
perhaps all these mummeries are to be otherwise explained 

Lastly* the transference of the child to the father's clan CroTCrfn 
may be the object oF a ceremony observed by the Todas 
in Southern India. When the wife has gone seven months - in 
with her first child she retires with her husband to the 
forest, where, at the foot of a tree, she receives from her . irT ,. nA ncf. 
husband a bow and arrows. She asks him, “ What is the 
* * name of your bow?" each clan apparently having a different 
name for its bow. The question and answer are repeated 
three times. She then deposits the bow and arrows at the 
foot of the tree. The pair remain on the spot all night, 
eating a meal in the evening and another in the morning 
before they return home/ 

As a mle 1 perhaps, members of the same totem clan do R U |„ 0 r 
not cat each other To this, however, there arc large cxccp- 

, „ lifti uuong 

tions. The Kurnai and MantTOO observe the rule, eating loicm 
their slain enemies but not.their slain friends/ But tribes 
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Kukifif about the? GulT or Carpentaria after a battle eat their slain 
l Liitiii'j] f r j ens j s bet hot their enemies t and arfongst Lhcnvchildren, 
lotem when they die, are eaten. Some Victorian tribes kill their 
new-born children, cat them, and give them to their elder 
children to eat, believing that the latter will thus possess the 
Strength of the babes in addition to their own. 4 En some 
parts*of New South Wales it was the custom for the first¬ 
born child of every woman to be eaten by the tribe as part 
of a religious ceremony, 1 The eating of aged relations* is 
intelligible on the principle that H ‘ the life is not allowed to 
go out of the family. 11 Some of the Victorian tribes* who 
ate their relations but not their enemies nor members of a 
different tribe, asserted that they did so, not to gratify their 
appetites, but only as a symbol of respect and regret for the 
dead. They only ate the bodies of relations who had died 
by violence,* The Dieri have exact rules according fro 
which they partake of the fiesh of dead relations; the 
mother eats of her children and the children eat of their 
mother ; but the father does not cat of his offspring, nor the 
offspring of thejr father.* This custom points to the lime 
when the Dieri had female kinship, when therefore the father, 
as a member of a different tribe, had no right to partake of *■ 
his child. The earing of dead relations is parallel to the 
custom of smearing the person with the juices which exude 
from their decaying corpses. 7 The object of these and 
similar ceremonies (see above, p, 42 sq<) is to^keep the Sffe T 
regarded as incarnate in the body and blood of the kinsmen, 
within the circle of the kin. Hence in some tribes at cir¬ 
cumcision boys are Said on a platform, formed by the living 
bodies of the tribesmen, 3 and when the tooth h knocked out 
they are seated on the shouldars of men on whose breast 
the blood flows and is not wiped away 4 The blood of the 
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tribe is not allowed to be spilt on the ground* but is received 
on the bodies of tribesmen. Bleeding is a native Australian 
cure for headache, etc,; but in performing the operation 
they are very careful not to spill any of the blood on the 
ground, but sprinkle it on each other/ Similarly, when 
bleeding is done as a means of producing rain, tbs blood is' 
made to flow on men, not on the ground/ Another--form 
of transferring the blood, m; the life of the kin, is seen In 
an Australian funeral ceremony ; the relations gash them¬ 
selves over the corpse till it and the grave are covered with 
their blood ; this is said to strengthen the dead man and 
enable him to rise in another country/ Among some South 
American tribes the bones of deceased relations arc ground 
into powder, mixed with a liquid, and so swallowed/ * 

When a North American tribe is on the march, the 
members of each totem clan camp together, and the clans 
are arranged in a fixed order in camp, the whole tribe being 
arranged in a great circle or In several concentric circles/ V iti i 
When the tribe lives in settled villages or towns, each clan ET* T *T»ni 
has its separate ward/ The clans of the Osages are divided 
into war dans and peace dans; lvhcn they are out on the 
* buffalo hunt, they camp on opposite sides of the tribal 
circle ; and the peace clans are not allowed to take animal 
life of any kind ; they must therefore live on vegetables 
unless they can obtain meat in exchange for vegetables 
from the war dans/ Members of the same dan are buried 
together and apart from those of other dans ; hence the 
remains of husband and wife, belonging as the)' do to 
separate clans, do not rest together/ It is remarkable that 
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among tfte Ttilinkets the body must always be carried to 
the funeral pyre and burned by men of*another totem, 1 and 
the presents distributed on these occasions by the repre¬ 
sentatives of the deceased must always be made to men of 
a different elan/ * 

p 

* * 

Here we must revert to the religious side of totemism, 
in order to consider some facts which have emerged from 
Etfdoacc the study of its social aspect. We have seen that some 
phratries p both in America and Australia, bear the names 
or phHLtfk of animals ;* and in the case of the Thltnkets and Mobegans 
tnt<iriiq we have seen reason to believe that the animals which give 
their names to the phratries were once dan totems. Tlie 
saml seems to hold of the names of the Australian phratries t 
Eaglehawk* Crow, and Seal, or at least of the two former. 
For Eaglchawk and Crow are clan totems in other tribes, 
and are, besides, important figures in Australian mythology* 
Eaglchawk and Crow, as names of phratries, M extended 
over a large part of Victoria and over the greater part of 
the extreme west of New South Wales," * They are clan 
totems of the Dieri in South Australia/ the Mukjarawaint 
in Western Victoria, 15 and the Ta-ta-thi and the Keramin 
tribes in New South Wales, 7 The eaglehawk is besides 
a dan totem of the Kamilaroi in New South Wales/ the 
Mycoolon in Queensland/ the liarinji in New South Wales/® 
and the Kuinmurbura in Queensland. 11 The crow is 
further a clan totem of the Turra tribe, 1 " and the Mount 
Gambier tribe in South Australia, 13 the Kunandaburi in 
Queensland/ 1 and of the Wonghibon in New South Wales, 14 
Among the Dieri the eaglehaw r k was supposed to inflict a 
penalty for violating a rule in connection with the knocking 
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out the teeth at initiation. 1 Among the Ktirtiat «the eagle- 
hawk is, greatly referenced j his plumes and 1 talons were 
used in necromancy; and he figures in their stories In 
company with the little owl/ The Kurnai also reverence 
the crow as one of their ancestors, 1 and consult it as,a bird 
of omen.* According to a Victorian myth, the,crow and’ 
the caglehawk were the progenitors, or among thq, pro¬ 
genitors, or the human race, and now shine as stars in the 
sky.* According to another Victorian myth the eagle and 
the crow were the creators of the woi’ld, and divided the 
Murray blacks into two classes (clans or phratries}, the Eagle- 
hawk and Crow.* 

Further, there arc traces in Australia of the splitting of Ttoo* °r 
totems. Thus in the Ta-ta-thi tribe In New South Wales 
there are two Eaglehawk clans, namely, the Tight Brown m 
Eaglchawk and the Brown Coloured Eaglehawk, one in 
each of the two phratries/ Amongst the Kamilaroi there 
is a Kangaroo clan and a Red Kangaroo dan, one in each 
of the two phratries. 8 In the Kiinandaburi tribe in Queens¬ 
land there are totem clans—Brown Snake, Speckled Brawn 
Snake, Carpet-Snake, also Rat, Kangaroo Rat, and Bush 
* • Rat." tn the Mufcjarawaint in Western Victoria there arc 
White Cockatoo and Black Cockatoo, also Ruff-coloured 
Snake and Black Snake ; w in other Victorian tribes there 
are the Long-Billed Cockatoo and the Banksian Cockatoo ; " 
in the WakdbOra in Queensland there are Urge Bee and 
Small Bee m different phratries in the Mycoolon there 
are Whistling Duck and Black Duck. 1 ' 

From all this we should infer that the objects from rawnfe 
which the Australian phratries take their names were once 
totems. But there seems* to be direct evidence that both tor-m 
the phratries and aubphratrics actually retain, at least in 
some tribes, their totems. Thus the Port Mackay tribe in 
Queensland is divided into two phratries, Yungaru and 
Wutaru, with sabphra tries Gurgcla, Hurbia, WungO, and 
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Phrase Kubcra;*and the Ytmgaru phratry has for its totem the 
alligator, arid Wutaru the kangarckf; 1 while *he sub- 
is tom io phratrics have for their totems the emu (or the carpet 
Austral^. sna j. e ^ iguana, opossum, and kangaroo (or scrub turkey). 11 
As thf subphratrie* or this tribe are said to be equivalent 
r to the subphratries of the KamiEaroi, it seems to follow 
that the subphratries 3 of the Kamilaroi (Milri, Kubi> Ipai, 
and Kumbo) have or once had totems also* Hence it 
appears that in tribes organised in phratrics, subphratries p 
and clans, each roa'h has three totems—his phratry totem, 
his subphratry totem, and his dan totem. If we add a 
sex totem and an individual totem, each man in the typical 
Australian tribe has five distinct kinds of totems. What 
deg fee of allegiance he owes to his subphratry totem and 
phratry totem respectively we are not told; indeed, the 
very existence of such totems, as distinct from dan totems, 
appears to have been generally overlooked. But we may 
suppose that the totem bond diminishes in strength In 
proportion to its extension ; that therefore the dan totem 


Is the primary tie, of which the subphratry and phratry 
totems are successively weakened repetitions, 

Subronu, In these totems superposed on totems may perhaps 
object b® discerned a rudimentary classification of imtumJ objects 
under heads which bear a certain resemblance to genera, 
uL m and species, etc. This classification Is by some Australian tribes 
extended so as to include the whole of nature. Thus the 
■Til*' U p ort Mackay tribe in Queensland (see above, p. 77 

divides all nature between the phratrics; the wind belongs 
to one phratry and the rain to another ; the sun is Wutam 
and the mc*on is Yungaru; the stars, trees, and plains are 
also divided between the phratrie* 4 As the totem of Wularu 
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is kangaroo and of Yungaru alligator, this is equivalent to 
making i]^c sun a laAgaroo and the moon an alligator* 

The Mount Gam bier tribe in South Australia is divided subtrtnui 
into two phratries (Kumi and Kroki) p which again are sub- 
divided into totem clans- Everything in nature bdoijgs to Gami** 
a totem clan p thus * 1 * ; — * 


FSrjErie-s. 


KumL 


Kroid- 


* 


Tot-ta ClnR*-i 


Include* 


Milb = Fiih rl IawIc . 
fawgal = Pelkim. 

Wi = Crow* 
VTUa^Blrtk Cockatoo. 


Smoke, jiDn^s-udki Urn etc. 
i 1*:^*, bttekwood c*«** fire, frmi 

11 l«w-) 

J Riie^ ihuTjclfr, figjhtttag, wraler p 
\ I Kills CkriJil** etc- 

St-LTs, ILL) K!<D 1 tLC. 


Karato^ A hnmtlr^ Snake, 
Weno — Tea-Tjcc- 

^iluina = An edible Roof. 

Ksrail = BUck eicsllesa 
Cockatoo. 


| Ftib + sErin^yblrk trec^ scalar 
* \ etc* * 

F X>ucLi* miHlbiffc owli* cray- 
‘ \ Ji*ih F el c. 

I Bu>L3ud*, <|«Aib, delvkb(i,iwll 
\ kufrin»). 

f Kan^aioo, shouak trees,, jammer. 
\ Min, anldnid { fern- bwfod item) 


With reference to this classification Mr. D. S. Stewart, 
the authority for it, says, * l I have tried in vain to find some 
m reason for the arrangement ! asked, * To what division 
does a bullock belong?' After a pause came the answer, 

1 It eats grass : it Is Boortwerio/ 1 then said. 1 A cray-fbh 
docs not eat grass; why is it Boortwerio?' Then came 
the standing reason for all pulling questions; 'That b 
what our fathers said it was. 1112 Mr. Stewart's description 
of the respect paid by a tribesman to the animals of the 
same ^ subdivision M as himself has been already quoted (sec 
above, p. S sq .); it seems to imply that a man is debarred from 
killing not only hb clan tot^m (when that is an animal; but 
also all the animals which are classed under his clan. The 
natural objects thus classed under and sharing the respect 
due to the totem may be conveniently called, as Mr. Howitt 
proposes, 3 subtotems. Again, the Wakcibura tribe (Elgin So^ot™ 
Downs, Queensland) is divided into two phratries (Mallera ^vatdhum 
an d Wuthcra), four subphratrks (Kurgtta, Ban be, Wungo.tni*. 
and Obti) p and totem clans. Everything in nature is classed 
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SuLiotrms under ift phratry and subphralry. Thus the broad-leaved 
£*= box-tree is Bf the Mallera phratry and ftlfi Banbc sybphratiy, 
tFtiw, and so 13 the dingo or native dog. When a man or tms 
tribe dies his corpse must be covered with the boughs of a 
iree yhich belongs to the same phratry and subphratry as 
* himself;»thus if he is Mallera-Banbc he is covered with 
boughs of the broad-leaved box-tree, for it also is Mallera- 
BanbeJ So in summoning an assembly the message stick 
carried by the messenger must be of the same tribal division 
as the sender and* the bearer of the message. 3 Of a group 
of tribes in N.S. Wales it h said that everything in nature 
is divided among the tribesmen, some claiming the trees, 
others the plains, others the sky, stars, wind, rain, and so 
forth? Again, the Wratjohalluk tribe in North-western 
uvluiiiai. Victoria has a system of subtotems, thus 1 :— 


Phrwtnti, 

Tntem CTIn.ii hr 

" ----1 

Suhtntenub 

( 

r. Hoi Wind. 

Ench tolcm hn> nbudimiie io Ei 

KroklEdir - 

3 . White crotStH Cock^coa 

a number of objects, animal or 

l 

j. ltcLoij^Lnj' lo the Sitti. 

vegetable* kangaroo, red 

gum-tree, etc. 

(iacmilcti. j 

4. Deaf Adder 

5, Black Cockatoo* 

Dw 

I 

6. PcBdhl 



Of the subtotems in this tribe Mr, Hewitt says, €L They 
appear to me to be totems in a state of development Hot 
wind has at least five of them, white cockatooes seventeen, 
and so on for the others. That these subtotems are now in 
process of gaining a sort of independence may be shown by 
the following instance; a man who is Krokitch-Wartwut 
(hot wind) claimed to own the five subtotems of hot 
wind (three snakes and two birds), yet of these there was 
one which he specially claimed as * belonging* to him, 
namely, Moiwuk (carpet-snake). Thus his totem, hot wind, 
seems to have been in process of subdivision into minor 
totems, and this man's division might have become hot wind 
carpet-snake had not civilisation rudely stopped the process 
by almost extinguishing the tribes" 
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Combining this important evidence as to the growth of Growth, 
totems with the evidence already* noticed of the" process by 
which clans tend to become phratries. we get a view of the oi imkm 
growth, maturity, and decay of totems. As subtotems they 
arc growing ; as dan totems they are grown ; as subphratrie 
and phratric totems they arc in successive stages of decay. 

As fast as one totem attains its full development and then, 
beaten out thinner and thinner, melts into the vast reservoir 
of nature from which it sprang* it is followed at equal 
intervals by another and another ^ till alf things in nature 
arc seen to be, as it w r ere, in motion, and after a period of 
mustering and marshalling to fall into their places in the 
grand totem march/ 

When* through the change of female to male kinship, ^ udct El * 
and the settlement of a tribe in fixed abodes, society has jj} fl 
ceased to present the appearance of a constantly shifting 
kaleidoscope of dans, and has shaken down into a certain ^ r |™ 14 
stability and permanence of form, it might be expected that 
With the longer memory w r hich accompanies an advance in Klll[> 
culture the totems which have been generalised into the 
divinities of larger groups should no longer pass into ' 
^oblivion, but should retain an elevated rank in the religious 
hierarchy, with the totems of the subordinate tribal divisions 
grouped under them cither as subordinate divinities or as 
different manifestations of the general tribal gods. This 
appears to have been the slate of totem ism in Polynesia* 
where geographical conditions favoured an isolation and 
hence a permanence of the local groups such as was scarcely 
attainable by savages on the open plains of x^ustralia or the 
prairies and savannahs of America . 2 Hence in Polynesia 
we find a considerable approximation to a totem Olympus, 

In Samoa there were general village gods as well as gods of 
particular families ; and the same deity is incarnate in the 
form of different animals. One god t for example* is 


1 In. America* U in Australia, the 
totem* Jwm a.lwij's to have been in n 
Stale of Adl Mr. Brtiuctamp ha* 
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the rapid iLhiftrcgrmmn of North 
American tribes whenever citcmal 
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Tmnafor- 

JTWjiftJl of 
lomni into 
ItmuMi 
gods with 
nninaal 
symbol.K 


Tender*? 
to rmsie a 
ttfcky prt- 
sidlflK ox-Tsr 
the totem 
i pedes. 


S 3 totem/sm 

incarnate in the lizard, the owl, and lit centipede ; 1 another 
in the bat’ domestic fowl, pigeon, an* prickly saa urchin ; s 
another in the batj the sea-eel, the cuttle-fish, the tnulletp 
and the turtle ; a another m the owl and the mullet / another 
in die bird Pvrphyris SamotnsiSt the pigeon, the rail-bird, 
and thfr «l; * another in the turtle, sea-eel, octopus, and 
gaiwlen lizard.* It seems a fair conjecture that such multi¬ 
form deities are tribal or phratric totems, with the totems of 
the tribal or phratric subdivisions tacked on as incarnations. 

As the attribution of human qualities to the totem is or the 
essence of totem ism, it is plain that a deity generalised from 
or including under him a number of distinct animals and 
plants must, as his animal and vegetable attributes con- 
trldict and cancel each other, tend more and more to throw 
them off and to retain only those human qualities which to 
the savage apprehension are the common element of all the 
totems whereof he is the composite product, in short, the 
tribal totem tends to pass into an anthropomorphic god. 
And as he rises more and more into human form, so the 
subordinate totems sink from the dignity of incarnations 
into the humbler character of favourites and clients; until, 
at a later age, the links which bound them to the god having^— 
wholly faded from memory, a generation of mythclogists 
arises who seek to patch up the broken chain by the cheap 
method of symbolism. But symbolism is only the decorous 
though transparent veil which a refined age gloves to throw 
over its own ignorance of the past. 

Apart from the social changes which have favoured the 
passage of totem ism into a higher form of faith, we can 
detect in the totemie philosophy itself some advances 
towards the formation of a daily distinct from and superior 
to all the individuals of the totem species* Thus some 
iVorth American Indians think that each species of animal 
has an elder brother, who is the origin of all the animals of 
the species, and is besides marvellously great and powerful. 
The cider brothers of birds are in the sky; the elder 
brothers of animats are in the waters,' The Patagonians, 

1 Turner* 46 * R- r 7 ^ 

* /&, 51. 1 aw: ifttj/.i t¥ 1G34, 13; 

1 /*., 56 if. £*&/+, *L *34 5 Clwfkveis, 

* /&., 60 iq* * /£., 64 #$r. to Fr. t t. 445, vl 7S. 
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who arc divided in$> clans of the Tiger, Lion* buanoco, 

Ostrich* ami so on, Uiink that these dans have each its 
appropriate deity living in vast caverns underground* with 
whom the souls of dead clansmen go to dwell/ The 
Peruvians thought that "of all the beasts of the earth*.there 
is one alone in heaven like unto them, that which fcath care 
of their procreation and increase”* In all such views the 
strict totemic standpoint is abandoned. Pure totem ism is 
democratic i it is a religion of equality and fraternity - one 
individual of the totem species is as 'good as another* 

When, therefore, one individual of the totem species b> as 
elder brother, guardian spirit* or what not, raised to a 
position of superiority over all the rest, totem ism is 
practically given up, and religion, like society, b advan^ng 
to the monarchical stage. 

While totembm as a religion tends to pass into the Tatem 
worship first of animal gods and next of airthf^omorphie 
gods with animat attributes, totem elans tend, under the dm. 
same social conditions, to pass into local clans. Amongst 
the Kurnai, shut in between the mountains and the sea, 
phratrieg and clans have been replaced by exogamous local 
i groups, which generally take their names from the districts, 
but in some cases from men of note/ The Coast Murring 
tribe in New South Wales has also substituted exogamous 
local groups for kinship divisions ; but, though their totems 
are decadent and anomalous, they still keep a dying grip 
on the people, for a man cannot marry a woman of the 
permitted locality if she b of the same totem as himself 1 

The totem clans of the Bechuanas have made some pro¬ 
gress towards becoming local groups ; for the dans as a 
rule keep together in their own districts, which are known 
accordingly as “ the dwelling of the men of the chamois, 

" the abode of the men of the monkey,” etc/ In America, 
if w r e cannot detect the substitution of local for kindred ^ Et& , 
groups, we can at least sec a step towards it in that relaxa- 
tion of the rule of exogamy which has been observed in 
widely separated tribes. For example, among the Qmahas, 

I T* KiUltner, Dtttvipim tj r*fa- 3 Faon and Howiil, 224 tf* 

genia (Hereford, 1774k P- l»4- 1 r Am / 

3 Awii, *f iA* Imtbr. ^ J 
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who have male descent, a man may marry a woman of 
the same fotem as himself provides she be another 
tribe , 1 

Dutribu*- Gtogruph tmi Diffusion of Totem ism . — In Australia 

totemism Ls almost universal" ]n North America it may 

in All-.it m.i be roughly said to prevail, or have prevailed, among all the 

America, tribes east of the Rocky Mountains / 4 and among all the 
Indian (but not the Eskimo) tribes on the north-west coast 
as far south as the United States frontier. On the other 
hand, highly competent authorities have failed to find it 
among the tribes of Western Washington, North-western 
Oregon* and California/ In Panama it exists apparently 
among the Guaymies: each tribe, family, and individual 
haS a guardian animal, the most prevalent being a kind of 
parrot / 1 In South America tobemism is found among the 
Goajiros on the borders of Colombia and Venezuela,* the 
Arawaks in Guiana/ the Bosch negroes also in Guiana/ 
and the Patagonians/ Finding it at such distant points of 
the continent, we should expect it to be widely prevalent ; 
but with our meagre knowledge of the South American 
Indians this is merely conjecture. The aborigines of Peru 
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and the Salivas on 4ie Orinoco believed in the descent of 
their tribes from animals* plants, and natural objects, such 
as the sun and earth; 1 * * * S but this, though a presumption* is 
not a proof of totemism, „ 

In Africa ivc have seen that totemistn prevails lit Sene- pisiribo, 
gambia, among the Bakalai on the equator, and afttong the 
Damaras and Bcchuanas in Southern Africa/ There* are ^ Africa 
traces of totem hm cl sc where in Africa, In Asha n tee 
different animals arc worshipped in different districts, which 
points to totemism/ In Eastern Africa the Galias arc 
divided into two exogamous sect ions and have certain for¬ 
bidden foods,* In Abyssinia certain districts or families 
will not cat of certain animals or parts of animals/ The 
territory of the Hovas in Madagascar is divided and sub¬ 
divided into districts* the names of the subdivisions re¬ 
ferring " rather to dans and divisions of people than to 
place/ 1 One of these names is “ the powerful bird/* ia 
either the eagle or the vulture. The same clan is found 
occupying separate districts/ One Madagascar tribe regard 
a species of lemur as u an embodiment of the spirit of their 
ancestors* and therefore they look with horror upon killing 
them. P ' r Other Malagasy tribes and families refrain from 
eating pig.s and goats : H others will not eat certain vegetables 
nor even allow them to be carried into their houses/ The 
only occasion when the Sakalava tribe in Madagascar kill 
a bull is at tliiQ circumcision of a child, who is placed on the 
bull's back during the customary invocation/* 1 

I n Bengal, as we have seen, there are numerous totem Pisiribu- 
tribes among the non-Aryan races. In Siberia the Yakuts 
arc divided into totem dans; the clansmen will not killinAsi^ 
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their totems (the swan, goose, raven,j*tc.)if 1 and the dans 
are exogamous. 5 The Altaians, also m Siberia, a?c divided 
into twenty-four dans, which, though interfused with each 
other, retain strongly the elan feeling; the clans arc ex* 
ogamous; each has its own patron divinity and religious 
cere months ; and the only two names of clans of these and 
kindred tribes of which the meanings are given are names 
of animals,* There arc traces of totemisrn in Chinad In 
Polynesia it existed, as we have seen, in Samoa, In 
Melanesia it appears in Fiji, the Now Hebrides, and 
the Solomon Islands,' Amongst the Dyaks there are 
traces of totemisrn in the prohibition of the flesh of certain 
animals to certain tribes, respeet for certain plants, ctc, ? 
It exists in the islands of Ambon, Uliasc, Leti, Moa, 
Lakor, Kebar (Makisar), Wetar, and the Aaru and Babar 
archipelagoes. 1 * In the Philippine Islands there arc traces 
of it in the reverence for certain animals, the belief that 
the souls of ancestors dwell in trees, etc ;!1 

With regard to ancient nations, totemisrn may be re¬ 
garded as certain for the Egyptians, and highly probable 
Tor the Semites, 11 Greeks, and Latins. If proved for one 
Aryan people, it might be regarded as proved for all ; since 
totemisrn could scarcely have been developed by any one 
Aryan branch after the dispersion, and there is no evidence 
or probability that it ever was borrowed. Professor Sayce 
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finds totcmism amdflg the ancient Babylonians p but his 
evidence mc not conclusive, 1 

Origin &f Tohtnism .—No satisfactory explanation oFs P™ e ^ i 
the origin of totemism has yet been given. Mr* Herbert E^ErmikEli 
Spencer finds the origin of tote mi sm in a misinterpret;!- un^in.i^rii 
tion of nicknames n : savages first named themselves after interpret** 
natural objects; and then, confusing these objects jvitlv 
their ancestors of the same names, reverenced them as they 
already reverenced their ancestors. 5 The objection to this 
view is that it attributes to verbal misunderstandings far 
mom influence than, in spite of the so-called comparative 
mythology, they ever seem to have exercised. Sir John 
Lubbock also thinks that totemism arose from the habit 
of naming persons and families after animals j but" in 
dropping the intermediate links of ancestor-worship and 
verbal misunderstanding, he has stripped the theory of all 
that lent it even an air of plausibility. 3 

Lastly, it may be observed that, considering the far- 
reaching effects produced on the fauna and flora of a district 
by the preservation or extinction of a single species of 
animnls or plants.,. it appears probabte that the tendency country, 
of totemism to preserve certain species of plants and 
animals must have largely influenced the organic life of the 
countries where it has prevailed. But this quest ion p with 
the kindred question of the bearing of totemism on the 
original domestication of animals and plants is beyond the 
scope of the present article. 

Uieraiurt* _Apart from the original authorities which have been 

referred to* the literature on totcuiism is very scanty The importance 
of totemism for the early history of society was first recognised by Mr. 
j 4 F, M l Lennan + La papers published in the Farimighlfy Rr% T inv (October 
and November iB 6 g t February 1370), The subject has since been 
treated of by E- H Tylor P Early History of Mankind p. 2B4 
Sir John Lubbock, Origin of ChdUsatim* 260 ; A. hang, Custom 

and Afyt** |* 36o, etc ; E- Clodd t Myihs and Dreams, p sq i 
W. Robenson Smith, Kinship and Marring* in Early AraHa. Sec 
also E'myelofltrditr Britannua^ fjth esL + article 11 Sacrifice? vol. xxi. 

& 135. 
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Nearly thirty years have passed since, in the pages of the M* 
Fortnightly Rwiciv, the late j. R M'Lennan drew the attention , hi ilfM ^ 
of students to Totem ism as a system which, in hfc opinion,*™** 
had deeply in Hue need the religious and social history of 
mankind/ His brilliant disciple, my lamented friend the 
late W. Robertson Smith, took up the subject, and, carrying 
out the investigation on the lines laid down fay his pre¬ 
decessor, essayed to show that Totcmi-m lay at the root 
—of Semitic religion, and hence of the faith which is now 
embraced by the most civilised nations of the earth. Of 
late years the theory has been poshed still further by 
Mr F. B. Jcvons, who finds in this rude scheme of society 
and superstition the germs out of which not only all religion 
but alt material progress have been evolved in the course 
of apes. 

It is fortunate that while theories on this subject have 
accumulated, facts have also accumulated, though perhaps 
not in an equal proportion. -The two regions of the world A^tnii^ 
in which the Totcmie system is known to have prevailed 
most extensively are North America and Australia, and 
both of them, within the last three decades, have yielded a 
harvest, not Inconsiderable In amount, to the anthropological 
reaper. In North America the enlightened efforts of the 
United States Government, setting an example which, alas, 
no other Government has had the wisdom to follow, have 

‘I F McLennan, 11 The Wonhip AVr/iw, Ocl. pIk! Nov. 1 8*9, Fflh. 
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been directed towards gleaning 1 all tfiat .still remains to be 
learned of the ancient manners and customs of thfc aboriginal 
race, who are now rapidly disappearing or being absorbed 
by their conquerors. On t^e north-west coast of the same 
comment* where the dlsimegrating influence of European 
civilisation has penetrated more slowly, and where* con¬ 
sequently, the fabric of native society has held longer 
together, inquiries instituted by the British Association have 
also borne good fruit. In Australia the harvest is still 
abundant, but the labourers are few* Yet the study of the 
aborigines of this continent is of incalculable importance for 
the history of man* since in their archaic forms of society 
and modes of thought we seem to touch the farthest past, 
tlfe most rudimentary stage of human life now open to 
observation on the globe. It is the Imnoutable distinction 
of two men* Mr* A, W, Howitt and Mr + Lorimer Fison, to 
have perceived the immense value of the Australian facts, 
and to have laboured untiringly to collect and explain them* 
To their Influence and example it Is due in large measure 
that wc now possess a considerable body of in format ion on 
the remarkable social organisation of the Australian tribes, 
and not the least of their claims to be gratefully remembered" 
by posterity will be the stimulus they gave to the inquiries 
of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, whose great work on the 
natives of Central Australia ha_s lately been published. 1 In 
this work we possess for the first time a ful|*md authentic 
account of thoroughly primitive savages living in the totem 
stage* and practically unaffected by European influence. 

Its Importance as a document of human history can, there¬ 
fore, hardly be over-estimated. A little consideration will 
enable the reader to realise thte more clearly. 

Among the great land masses or continents of the world 
Australia is at once the smallest and the most isolated* 
and hence its plants and animals arc in general of a less 
developed and more archaic type than those of the other 
continents. For the same reason aboriginal man has 

1 7j4j Nktrtf Tn/vi of Cnttrel F, J. Gillen, Special MafjisEiaLe an4 
Australia. By Baldwin Spencer, Sub-Protector off 1 be Aborigine*, Alice 
^ A,, *nme time Fellow (if Lincoln Springs. Smih AmCnlu. London i 
Collie, Osfard, Ftafessu? of PaoEofiy Macmillan 5t Co. 1 S 99 . 
m the Univmitj of Melbourne ; and 
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re m allied on the H'holcJ down to the present day T in a mote 
primitive state in Australia than elsewhere. In the struggle 
for existence progress depends mainly on competition: the 
more numerous the com petite t he fiercer la the struggle, 
and the more rapid, consequently, is evolution. The com¬ 
paratively small area of Australia, combined with its 
physical features—notably the arid and desert nature os a 
large part of the country—has always restricted population, 
and by restricting population has retarded progress. Thh 
holds true above all of the central region> which is not only 
cut off from the outer world by its position, but is also 
isolated by natural barriers from the rest of the continent 
Here, then, in the secluded heart of the most secluded 
continent the scientific inquirer might reasonably expect ft) 
find the savage in his very lowest depths* to detect humanity 
in the chrysalis stage, to mark the first blind groping* of our 
race after freedom and light 

The reader who turns to The Naiivt Tribes ef Central 
Australia with such hopes and expectations will not, Im -Wdie 
venture to predict, be disappointed. Here he will find a full 
description of what is perhaps the most extraordinary set of 
^customs and beliefs ever put on record. To illustrate the 
gulf which divides these savages from ourselves it must here 
suffice to mention two facts. In the first place, although ^ 
they suffer much from cold at night under the frosty stars 
of the clear Australian heaven, the idea of using as garments finpl 
the warm fun; of the wild animals which they kill and cat 
has never entered into their minds. They huddle, naked B f lh r 
and shivering, about little fires, into which, when they drop *' ta - 
olT to sleep, they arc apt to roil and scorch themselves. In 
the second place, they have *no notion that mankind is 
propagated by the union of the sexes ; indeed, when the 
idea is suggested to them they steadfastly reject it Their 
own theory to account for the continuation of the species is 
sufficiently remarkable. They suppose that in certain far- 
off times, to which they give the name of “ Alcheringa," 
their ancestors roamed about in bands, each band consisting 
of members of the same totem group. Where they died 
their spirits went into the ground and formed, els it were, 
spiritual store-houses, the external mark of which is some ^ 
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natural feature, generally a stone of tree. Such spots are 
scattered dl over the countiy p and the ancestral*spirits who 
haunt them are ever waiting for a favourable opportunity to 
be born again into the worjd. When one of them sees his 
chance he pounces out on a passing girl or woman and 
enters into hen Then she conceives, and in due time gives 
birth to a child, who is firmly believed to be a reincarnation 
of the spirit that darted into the mother from the rock or 
tree. It matters not whether a woman bo young or old, a 
matron or a maid, all are alike liable to be thus impregnated 
by the spirits, although it has been shrewdly observed by 
the natives that the spirits on the whole exhibit a preference 
for such women as arc young and fat. Accordingly, when 
a plump damsel, who shrinks from the burden of maternity, 
is obliged to pass one of the spots where the disembodied 
spirits are supposed to lurk, she disguises herself as a 
withered old hag and hobbles past, bent up double, leaning 
on a stick, wrinkling her smooth young face, and mumbling 
in a cracked and wheezy voice, ir Don't come to me, I am 
an old woman/ 1 Thus, in the opinion of these savages, 
every conception is what we are wont to call an immaculate 
conception, being brought about by the entrance into th^ 
mother of a spirit apart from any contact with the other 
setf. Students of folk-lore have long been familiar with 
notions of this sort occurring In the stories of the birth of 
miraculous personages,* but this is the first ^case on record 
of a tribe who believe in immaculate conception as the sole 
cause of the birth of every human being ivho comes into the 
world, A people so ignorant of the most elementary of 
natural processes may well rank at the very bottom of the 
savage scale. * 


Great im- Thus. it will be obvious that a complete and accurate 
record of the thoughts and habits of a people so low down 
ofiw in the scale of humanity must possess the highest scientific 
interest; Tor it is now generally admitted that all the 
civilised races of mankind have at some time passed through 
the stage of savagery, and that on a dose scrutiny the seeds 
of most of the institutions on which we pride ourselves may 
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be discovered, still partially or wholly undeveloped, In the 
customs o(* the rudest tribes. A record of this sort has 
been given to the world by the devoted labours of Messrs. 

Spencer and Gillen, who have thereby earned the gratitude, 
not of this generation only, but of all future generations 
who -shall henceforth interest themselves in tracing the slow A 
evolution of civilisation out of savagery, ft is no exaggera¬ 
tion to say that, among the documents which students of 
the early history of man will in future be bound to consult, 
there can. from the nature of the case, be few- or none of 
more capital importance than Tht Native Tribes of Central 
Australia, For in a few years the simple savages who, at 
the cod of the nineteenth century' still think the thoughts 
and retain the habits of primeval man, will have perished, 
or be so changed that all their old-world ways will be gone 
irretrievably. Everywhere the savages arc dying out, and 
as they go they take with diem page after page of the most 
ancient history of our race. The study of savage man may 
be compared to the Sibyl, who, as she threw away leaf after 
leaf, stili demanded the same price for the ever diminishing 
number that remained. Our chances of preserving for 
^.future generations a record or these tribes—the beaten and 
dying runners in life's race—arc lessening year by year, 
enhancing rather than diminishing, as they drop away, the 
value of the few trustworthy records we have secured. For 
there is this difference between the Sibyl of Curas and the 
Sibyl of anthropology : the revelation promised by the 
former was not lost for ever with the fluttering leaves—the 
future will in time reveal itself to the future; but who shall 
read in ages to come the vanished record of the past ? 

J will illustrate by a single example the way in which ir. 
the customs and beliefs of these Central Australian ssvsgos i,j 
may throw light on the growth of a great institution. The 
institution which 1 shall select is great enough, for it is the ^ [n|ni ] 
Roman Empire. We have all read in our schooldays of 
the device to which Romulus is said to have resorted for ^*- 11 , 6 f 
the purpose of peopling the city that was destined to imiIimu**. 
become the mistress of the ancient world On the slope of 
the Capitoline Hill, then buried deep in the shady horror 
of a dark and tangled wood, he established a sanctuary ot ^ 
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some god or spirit unknown, and proclaimed that all who 
resorted thither, whether bond or free, should be safe* and 
should receive lands and citizenship. Lured by these 
promises, a multitude of broken men—slaves escaping from 
their masters, debtors ivho fiad outrun the bailiffs, murderers 
ivith the avengers of blood hot on their tracks—flocked 
from all the country round to the new town on the Tiber, 
and a motley population of wretches, ruffians, and des¬ 
peradoes soon gathered within the massive walls and became 
the terror of their neighbours. 1 This tradition has not 
received from historians the attention it deserves. There 
are good grounds for believing that many cities have sprung 
up in nearly the same way as Rome is said to have done, 
nT>t so much through the arbitrary decree of a founder as 
through the existence of an immemorial sanctuary, within 
which outlawed and desperate men have found safety and 
taken up their abode. \ propose to show that the germ of 
such an institution exists* or has existed, in many savage 
Communities, and that the full-grown institution still 
flourishes in various parts of the world. 

To begin with the lowest savages, the natives of Central 
Australia have certain sacred spots—generally caves in the^ 
heart of their wiEd and lonely hills—which may be regarded 
as the first rudiment of a city or house of refuge. Here are 
kept the mysterious sticks and stones (fhuringa) with which 
the spirits not only of all their dead ancestors but also of 
all the living members of the tribe arc intimately associated. 
Everything in such spots and their immediate neighbourhood 
is sacred ; nothing must be done to disturb the spirits. No 
plant may be pulled there, no branch broken. The very 
animals that run thither are siife from the hunter ; no native 
would dare to spear a kangaroo or wallaby on the holy 
ground. Within Its limits men p too, are safe from their 
pursuers ; so long as they do not pass the bounds they may 
not be touched. 1 In some parts of New Guinea the d$ttm 
or temple serves as an asylum. A man who is pursued by 

\ Dwnj™* I l,Ukama*ejuLA. Amit- * SpetiCcf nfid Gillen* The Aaftrr 
full* A'em. r L [5 S Livy, i ¥ S; Strabo* 7 Wto Ctniriti A pi 134 
23a, ctL Cftttuhon X Plutarch* 
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his enemy and takes refuge in it is perfectly sale* If 
any one trfed to smite him in the temple it U believed that 
his arms and legs would shrivel up, and that he could do 
nothing but wish for death, 1 Similarly, among the rude 
Indians of California, described the Spanish missionary, 

Father Rosea na, every temple enjoyed the right of asylum. 
Criminals who had once reached a temple (i vanquttb) were 
secure, not only within but also outside ihc precinct ■ they 
might thenceforth go abroad without fear of molestation ; 
the mere entrance into the sacred place had purged their 
guilt. 1 The Ojibways are said lo have had sanctuaries in 
which every murderer might seek refuge, it being universally 
believed that no vengeance might be taken on him there. 

The German traveller, j. G* Kohl t heard that the murdenfr 
of a Governor of the Hudson's Bay Company was actually 
living at the time securely in one of these asylums. 1 

Among more advanced peoples it seems that the tombs, as>iui»» i»- 
or other places believed to be haunted by the spirits '' 

dead chiefs or kings, arc especially apt to develop into 
asylums. Thus in the monarchical States of ther Gallas, an 
Eastern Africa, homicides enjoy a legal right of asylum if 


*they have succeeded in taking refuge in a hut near the 
burial-place of the King, which is not far from the King's 
house. 1 Similarly, among the Barotse of Southern Africa, the 
tombs of the Kings, in number about seventy-live, are 
sanctuaries or places of refuge ; and so, too, arc the residences 
of the Queen # and the Prime Minister,' 1 Among the 
Ovambo of South-western Africa the village of a great chief 
is abandoned at his death ; only the members of a certain 
family remain to prevent it from falling into utter decay. 
Condemned criminals who contrive to escape to one of 
these deserted villages are safe, at least for a time ; for even 
the chief himself may not pursue a fugitive into the sacred 
placed In Upolu, one of the Samoan islands, a certain 


1 J, QmlBWfi ami W. WyUti Gill, 
irV* ami A&wMfnrr fm A r pw GjifNca, 
p. iS6. 
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god, Vave, had his abode in an old tree, which served as an 
asylum for murderers and other offenders who twul incurred 
the penalty of death- 11 [f that tree was readied by the 
criminal, he was safe, and the avenger of blood could pursue 
no farther, but wait investigation and trial. It is said that 
* the Kiag of a division of Upolu, called Atua, once lived at 
that spot. After he died the house fell into decay, but the 
tree was fixed oij as representing the departed King, and out 
of respect for his memory it was made the substitute of a 
living and Royal protector. It was called & le asi pula 
tangata t A the asi tree, the refuge of men/ This reminds me 
of what [ once heard from a native of another island. He 
said that at one time they had been ten years without a 
King, and sn anxious were they to have some protecting 
substitute that they fixed upon a large O a tree ( Bisck&ffia 
Javanim), and made it the representative of a King, and an 
asylum for die thief or the homicide when pursued by the 
injured in hot haste for vengeance/ 1 J 
Ajylmn lcl In Koclci, a district of Borneo, criminals guilty of capital 
itomto offences who can take refuge in the Sultan's d&Iam may not 
be slain there, but they lose their freedom for ever, and 
their children also become slaves. Such refugees, mate and* 
female, generally intermarry, and serve the Sultan as 
domestics, retainers* soldiers, police-agents, and so on. 
They are a curse to the country. Being drawn, for the 
most part, from the scum of the population, and always 
going about armed, they terrify peaceable folk by their 
brutal and insolent behaviour, 1 

How This last example is instructive. It shows how outlaws 

or refugees may grow into an important and dangerous 
bio cities, clement of the population* All that is needed to produce 
this effect is* besides immunity, a rule that the descendants 
of outcasts shall themselves be outcasts. Where this rule 
prevails, and the outlaws are segregated in towns or villages 
of their own, it is obvious that we have a state of matters 
very like that which is said to have obtained at Rome in its 
earliest days. Now such a condition of things actually 

1 G. Turner* Samm, 64 y, fo*ut-fN voIkatAwndt van XtdfT'!.ituh*k 

B $* W. Tramp, ** oil At Salute /ferffr, xmli. p. S4 iSSk 
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exists at present among ihc secluded and barbarous tribes 
of the Siah Posh Kafirs, who inhabit the savage glens and 
highlands of the Hindu Kush, Amongst them every man- 
slayer is ohligcd to quit his home and take up his abode in one 
or other of certain villages or “ cities of refuge," as Sir George 
Robertson calls them. And it is not merely die slayer ’ 
himself who is thus banished : his sons, if they are not 
grown up at the time of the homicide, generally become 
outcasts too, and so do his daughters' husbands and their 
descendants. The result is that there are whole villages 
peopled mainly by manslaycrs or their offspring. 1 It is 
well known that the Hebrews had cities of refuge, within 
which a manslayer might not be touched by the avenger of 
blood/ A similar institution existed among the mJre 
advanced aboriginal tribes of North America, and has been 
described by a writer of last century', who laboured under 
the impression that in the Redskins lie had discovered the 
long lost Ten Tribes of Israel. This luminous idea docs 
not, however, impair the value of his testimony, of which 
we have independent confirmation. He says: “ Each of 
these Indian nations have either a house or a town of 
refuge, which is a sure asylum to protect a manslayer or the 
unfortunate captive if they can once enter into it. The 
Chccrake, though now exceedingly corrupt, still observe the 
law so inviolably as to allow their beloved town the privilege 
of protecting a wilful murderer; but they seldom allow him 
to return home afterwards in safety—they will revenge 
blood for blood, unless in some very particular case,” 

" Formerly," says the same writer, " when one of the 
Chccrake murdered an English trader, he immediately ran 
off for the town of refuge; but as soon as he got in view' 
of it the inhabitants discovered him by the close pursuit of 
the shrill war whoo-whoop, and, for fear of irritating the 
English, they instantly answered the war-cry', ran to arms, 
intercepted, and drove him off into Tennase River (where 
he escaped, though mortally wounded}, lest he should have 
entered the reputed holy ground and thus it had been stained - 
with the blood of their friend, or he had obtained sanctuary 

1 Sir G, S. Robwlmn, Tlu A’sfift af tht Hindu A "mi, p. 4tQ t?,, LontfiXl, 
1S96. 1 Ai tmkrt, were. 6.34. , 
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to the" danger of the community.” 1 * 3 Among the Creek 
Indians the cities of refuge were called the Whfta Towns, 
white the towns which afforded no asylum were known as the 
Red or War Towns.® r 

A link is wanting to connect these cities of refuge in 
America, Palestine, and the Hindu Kush t with Lhe less 
developed forms or asylum which we have met with among 
various tribes of savages. For none of these cities is 
reported to have grown up gradually through the drifting oi 
the waifs and strays of society towards a rock of refuge, 
such as a tomb or other holy place offers in the troubled sea 
of barbarism. This missing link appears to be supplied m 
Western Africa, Here, in the regions of the French Congo 
arid Calabar, arc sanctuaries in which evildoers of all kinds 
—For example, thieves, sorcerers, and women who have 
been guilty' of the inexpiable offence of giving birth to twins 
—seek, and find, safety. These sanctuaries cover consider¬ 
able tracts of ground, being large enough to contain a whole 
village with its lands. Whoever can make good his escape 
to one of them is absolutely secure. But the society, as 
might be expected, is rather numerous than select ; its great 
charm lies more in a general easiness and freedom of 
manners than in any natural delicacy or studied refinement. 
A man of Miss Kingsley's acquaintance, who had been 
obliged to betake himself for a time to one of these com¬ 
munities, found the society so intolerable that he preferred 
to quit it at all hazards.* 

With these facts before us, we may fairly conjecture that 
not a few towns in ancient and modern times may have 
arisen through the gradual accretion of the dregs and out¬ 
casts of society about some spat of peculiar holiness. The 
view that Rome originated in this manner is supported by 
tradition, and is, perhaps, not belled by anything in the 
ancient or modern history^ of the city ; certainly it accords 
well with the belief of the ancients themselves that the 

Thus, to go back to the point 


Romans were a mixed race. 
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from which wg started the sacred caves of the rude savages 
in the wilds of Australia may not unreasonably be regarded 
as representing in germ an Institution out of which a great 
city p perhaps even a great cmpi*e p might, under more favour¬ 
able circumstances, have been developed. 

But it is time to turn to my more immediate* subject, Nowd 

* fCiltCHltJ 

In this paper I desire to call attention to some or tW 0 fcennal 
novel features of Central Australian Totem ism, as they arc A^itralUrt 
disclosed to us by the researches of Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen, and further to consider how Tar the new facts may 
require us to modify or recast our old views of 1 atomism 
in general It may be well to begin by reminding the 
reader that a totem is a class of natural phenomena jor 
material objects—most commonly a species of animals or 
plants—between which and himself the savage believes that 
a certain Intimate relation exists. The exact nature of the 
relation Is not easy to ascertain ; various explanations of it 
have been suggested, but none has as yet won general 
acceptance. Whatever it may be, It generally leads the 
savage to abstain from killing or eating his totem, if his 
totem happens to be a species of animals or plants, 

Further, the group of persons who are knit to any particular 
totem by this mysterious tie commonly hear the name of the 
totem, believe themseives to be of one blood, and strictly 
refuse to sanction the marriage or cohabitation of members 
of the group with each other. This prohibition to marry 
within the group is now generally called by the name of 
Exogamy. Thus* Totem ism has commonly been treated as 
a primitive system both of religion and of society. As a 
system of religion it embraces the mystic union of the 
savage with His totem ■ as a “system of society it comprises 
the relations in which men and women of the same totem old amcni 
stand to each other and to the members or other totemk 
groups. And corresponding to these two sides of the 
system are two rough - and - ready tests or canons of 
Totembm: first, the rule that a man may not kill or eat Man 
his totem animal or plant; and second, the rule that he may 
not marry or cohabit with a woman of the same totem, in i 
Whether the two sides—the religious and the social—have 
always co-existed or are essentially independent, Is a totem 
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question which has been variously answered- Some writers 
—for example, Sir John Lubbock and Mr* Herbert Spencer 
—have held that Totem ism began as a system of society 
only, and that the superstitious regard for the totem 
# developed later* through a simple process of misunderstand¬ 
ing. Others, including J. R M'Lcnnan and Robertson Smith, 
were of opinion that the religious reverence for the totem is 
original, and must, at least, have preceded the introduction 
of Exogamy. 

Chstrep- Now, when we consider the totemic system of the 

Central Australian tribes, as it is described by Messrs, 
traditions Spencer and Gillen, one of the things that strikes us most is 
nf fc he extraordinary discrepancy between their traditions and 
tbe Gaatmi their practice. tf their traditions may be trusted, their 
laTtgarij io ancestors certainly did not observe the totcmic rules which 
TfiEirmism are now practised by their descendants. Let us take what 
I have called the canons of Totem ism and see how they 
apply to the present practice of these natives, and to what 
js represented as having been the practice of their forefathers 
in days gone by. 

s-iret, First, the rule that a man may not kill or eat his totem 

: 1 animat or plant Roughly speaking* this rule is fairly well 
present do observed, with certain remarkable exceptions, by the Central 
atly Australians at present 11 A man will only cat very spar- 
iittitidr ingly of his totem, and even if he does eat a little of it, 
^bich is allowable to him, he is careful, in the case, for 
Ehurai™- example, of an Emu man, not to eat the best part, such as 
resItiarijT the fat” 1 In a note on this passage the authors add : w The 
people of the Emu totem very rarely eat the eggs, unless 
very hungry and short of food, in which case they would 
eat, but not too abundantly* *]f an Emu man found a nest 
of eggs, and was very hungry', he might cook one, but he 
would take the remainder into camp and distribute them. 
If he were not very hungry all the eggs would be distributed. 
The flesh of the bird may be eaten sparingly, but only a 
very little of the fat; the eggs and fat are more ekirinj<i 7 or 
taboo, than the meat. The same principle holds good 
through ah the totems; a Carpet-snake man will eat 
sparingly of a poor snake, but he will scarcely touch the 
1 The Native THAcr of Cmtmi Austrai*^ p. JOS. 
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reptile if it be fat." Elsewhere, Messrs, Spencer and Gillen 
observe that “at the present day the totemic animal or 
plant, as the case may be, is almost, but not quite, taboo, or, 
as the Artmta people call it, rkiftnja } to the members of the 
totem” 1 Yet the traditions of these same natives represent 
their ancestors as possessing and freely exercising the right 
to kitt and eat their totem animals and plants, “as if this 
were, indeed, a functional necessity." * 

Second, the rule that a man may not marry or cohabit Ttoqgb 
with a woman of the same totem. At the present day this t(M , e Baini i 
rule is strictly observed by a group of Central Australian tribes, 
of which the Urabunna may be taken as typical. It is not t»i* 
observed at all by another group ortribes, of which the Arunta 
may be regarded as representative. Among these latter trills i t appear* 
the totemic system has no effect on marriage and descent 1 ^.^ 
a man may marry a woman of the same totem or he may not, „» ibe 
and his children may belong either to his or to his wife’s totem, 
or to neither, or some to one and some to the other. Very pwrrfefi ^ 
different was the state of things in the past, if we may trust ” 

tradition, the evidence of which H seems to point back to a 
time when a man always married a woman of his own 
totem. The reference to men and women of one totem 
always living together in groups would appear to be too 
frequent and explicit to admit of any other satisfactory 
explanation. We never meet [in tradition] with an instance 
of a man living with a woman who was not of his own 
totem.” * 

Thus the Central Australian tribes have clear and The 
positive traditions of a time when they regularly killed and[^ 
ate their totem, and always married women of the same 
totem as themselves. Such traditions, it is plain, fly straight 
in the face of all onr old notions of Totemism. Are we, 
therefore, at liberty to reject them as baseless? Certainly H , Js VbL< 
not. Their very discordance with the practice of the natives 
at the present day is the best guarantee that they contain a genuine- 
substantial element of truth. They could not have been ncw 
invented to explain customs which they contradict. Every 
theory of Central Australian Totemism must reckon with 

* The jVitfrt* Tribes ef Central 1 Of. riL f 209, 
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them; none can be satisfactory which decs not show how 
the golf between the present and past totcmic syitem of the 
natives can be bridged. 

Bearing this in mind, let us look at the existing system 
more closely, hirst, we must note that while the totems of these 
tribes arc generally animals or plants, they are not exclusively 
so : wc hear of totems of the wind, the sun, the evening 
star, fire, water, cloud, and so on ; “ in fact there is scarcely 
an object, animate or inanimate, to be found in the country- 
occupied by the natives which does not give its name to some 
Buhtoum totemie group of individuals." 1 Next, let us observe that 
r ri!!1 !’ each totem group performs certain sacred ceremonies called 
r Intichiuwia , the object of which, whenever the totem happens 

V 1 "' to be an animal or plant, is to ensure the multiplication of 

(br the the animals or plants of that species. These ceremonies to 

Ihn'nfe-’ which the natives seem to attach more importance than to 
<ui-in any others’ are generally held at what may be called the 

approach of the Australian spring. " The Indchiuma arc 
closely associated with the breeding of the animals and 
the flowering of the ptants with which each totem is 
respectively identified, and as the object of the ceremony 
is to increase the number of the totemie animal or 
plant, it is most naturally held at a certain season, in 
Central Australia the seasons are limited, so far as the 
breeding of animals and the flowering of plants is concerned, 
to two—a dry one of uncertain and often great length, and 
a rainy one of short duration and often of irregular occurrence- 
The latter is followed by an increase in animal life and an 
exuberance of plant growth which, almost suddenly, trans¬ 
forms what may have been a sterile waste into a land rich 
in various forms of animals, (Tone of which have been seen 
for, it may be, many months before, and gay with the blossoms 
of endless flowering plants. In the case of many of the totems 
it is just when there is promise of the approach of a good 
Season that it is customary to hold the ceremony." 1 

The analogy of these ceremonies to the spring and mid¬ 
summer festivals of our European peasantry, as the latter 
have been interpreted by W, Mannhardt, is obvious. To 

* Tit tfUrn Tribtl of Cmlral 1 op. fit., p. (Of. 

* Australia , p. 112- * Op. fit., p, 169 
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dwell on the analogy would be out of place here, I shall ti 
have an opportunity elsewhere of pointing the moral CGtrfflEMSLw 
which is to be drawn from it Here t will only ask the 
reader to observe that, like their European analogues these n-iigboLLS, 
Australian ceremonies are in their essence magical rather ^ 
than religious. The distinction between religion and magic 
may be said to be that while the former is an attempt to 
propitiate or conciliate the higher powers, the latter is an 
attempt to compel or coerce them. Thus, while religion 
assumes that the great controlling powers of the world are 
so far akin to man as to be liable, like him, to be moved 
by human prayers and entreaties, magic makes no such 
assumption. To the magician it is a matter or indifference 
whether the cosmic powers are conscious or unconscious, 
spiritual or material, for in cither case he imagines that he 
can force them by his enchantments and spells to do his 
bidding. Now as the Intiehiuma ceremonies arc supposed 
to produce their effect directly and necessarily, and " their 
performance Is not associated in the native mind with the 
idea of appealing to the assistance of any supernatural 
being," 1 it is plain that they arc magical in their nature, 
rather than religious, A brief notice of some of them will 
set this in a clear light. 

In order to ensure a plentiful supply of a certain grub c™.,i 
known as the witchctty grub, which is a favourite article of bf Wbui . 
diet with the natives, and only appears for a short time after 
r«un* the men tsf the W itchetty Grub totem repair to a rauliapiita- 
shallow cave in a ravine, where lies a large block of quartzite, 
surrounded by some small rounded stones. The large block E rut», 
represents the full-grown grubs; the small stones stand for 
the eggs. On reaching the c&ve the head man of the totem 
group begins to sing, while he taps the large block with a 
wooden trough, such as is used for scooping the earth out t>r 
burrows. All the other men at the same time tap it with 
twigs of a particular gum-tree, chanting the while, The 
burden of their song is an invitation to the insect to go and 
lay eggs- Next the leader takes up one of the smaller 
stones, representing an egg, and strikes each man in the 
stomach with it, saying, “ You have eaten much food,” after 

* The Trifos */ Csxtrx/ Amtfmtia, p. l?&. ^ 
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which he butts at the man's stomach with his forehead. When 
this ceremony is over, they ah descend from the cave into 
the bed of the ravine, and stop tinder a rock, at which a 
great leader of the Witchery Grub totem in the far past is 
said to have cooked, pulverised, and eaten the grub. The 
* head man of the party strikes this rock with his trough, 
while the older men again chant invitations to the animal to 
come from all directions and lay eggs. Ceremonies of the 
same sort are performed at ten different places. When the 
round has been completed the party returns home. Here, 
at some distance from the main camp* a long narrow structure 
of boughs has meanwhile been got ready ; it is designed to 
represent the chrysalis from which the full-grown insect 
emerges. Into this structure the men, every one with the 
sacred design of the totem painted in red ochre and pipeclay 
on his body, enter and sing of the grub In the various stages 
of Its development After chanting thus for a while, they 
shuffle out of the mock chrysalis one by one with a gliding 
motion, singing all the time about the emergence of the real 
insect out of the real chrysalis, of which their own per¬ 
formance is clearly an Imitation- The whole of these 
ceremonies, from beginning to end, must be performed by 
Ehc men fasting; not until the whole is over arc the 
performers allowed to eat and drink- 
Cereraoniti When men of the Emu totem desire to multiply emus 
peri-rni-u they set about it as follows. Several of lhe men open veins 
mch forijii- in their arms and allow the blood to stream on the ground, 
lion 1 or £ till a patch about three yards square is saturated with it. 
hsiii. When the blood is dry it forms a hard surface, on which the 
men of the totem paint in white, red, ydlow and black a 
design intended to represent farbns parts of the emu, such 
as the fat* of w r hich the natives are very fond, the eggs in 
various stages of development, the Intestines, and the 
feathers- Further, several men of the totem, acting the part 
of ancestors of the Emu clan, dress themselves up to resemble 
emus and imitate the movements and aimless gating about 
of the bird ; on their heads are fastened sacred sticks 
{Hmringa\ about four feet long, and tipped with emu 
feathers, to represent the long neck and small head of the 
^ emu. 
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Again, when men of the Hakca Flower totem wish toC«™ok* 
produce a plentiful supply of the flower they go to a certain ^ 
stone which stands in a shallow pit beside an ancient hakca 
tree. The stone is supposed ta represent a mass of hakea ^^,,^1, 
flowers, and the tree to mark the spot where an ancestress £«**» 
of the clan passed into the ground long ago. 1 he then sit 
down in the pit round about the stone and chant songs, 
inviting the tree to flower much, and the blossoms to be full 
of honey. Then one or them opens a vein in his arm, and 
lets the blood spurt all over the stone ; this is meant to 
imitate the preparation of a favourite beverage made by 
steeping the flower in water. 

Again, there is a sort of manna which the natives use as 
food, and which forms the totem of one of their clans. It ^ 
is produced by the mulga tree {Acacia otseum). When the 
members of the totem dan desire to ensure an abundant [iOB of 
crop of this manna they resort to a certain great boulder of 
grey rock, which is oddly marked with black and while 
seams. This boulder is thought to represent a mass of the 
manna, and the same significance is attributed to some 
smaller stones which lie on the top of it. The ceremony 
begins by the digging up of a sacred bull-roarer {ckttri»ga\ 
which is buried in the ground at the foot of the great 
boulder. It, too, stands for a mass of manna. Then the 
head man climbs to the top of the boulder and nibs it with 
the bull-roarer, after which he takes the smaller stones and 
rubs them, too, on the great boulder. Meanwhile, the other 
men, sitting around, chant an invitation to the dust produced 
by the rubbing of the stones to go out and generate a 
plentiful supply or manna on the tnulga trees. Finallj, 
with twigs of the muigB, thc'lcader sweeps away the dust 
which has gathered on the surface of the stone ; his intention, 
thereby, is to cause the dust to settle on the trees, and so 

produce manna. , 

The last of the InSicftiuma ceremonies which T shall cite0™™^ 
is the one performed by men of the Kangaroo totem, to ^ ^ 
ensure the multiplication of kangaroos. For this pu>TP°sc 
they proceed to the foot of a hill on the slope of which, 
some twenty feet above the plain, two blocks of stone 
project, one above the other. One of these stones is supposed , 
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to represent a male? kangaroo, and the other a female 
kangaroo. The head man of the totem dan Find another 
man, who stands to the former in the relation of mothers 
uncle* whether blood or tpbaE, climb up the hill and rub 
these two blocks with a stone, one of them rubbing the one 
block tknd the other the other. Lower down the hill is a 
rocky ledge, supposed to be haunted by the spirits of 
multitudes of kangaroos which died here long ago. This 
ledge is next painted with alternate vertical stripes of red 
and white to indicate the red fur and white bones of a 
kangaroo. When the painting is done, some young men go 
up, seat themselves on the ledge* and opening veins in their 
arms, allow the blood to spurtle over the edge of the rock 
on which they arc seated. The object of this ceremony, 
according to the natives, is to drive die spirits of the 
kangaroos out of the rock in all directions, and so to ensure 
the multiplication of the animals. While the young men 
are Ihus bleeding themselves on the top of the ledge the 
others sit down below, watching them and singing songs in 
reference to the increase in the number of kangaroos which 
is expected to follow from this performance. 

Without entering into more details, l may say that 
ceremonies of the same general character as the preceding 
appear to be practised by members of all the other clans or 
groups who have animals or plants for their totems. The 
object of all such ceremonies, avowedly, is to increase the 
number of the totem animal or plant, and this object the 
natives sincerely believe that they attain by these means. 
Thus we sec that each totem clan imagines itself possessed 
of a direct control over the animal or plant whose name it 
bears, and this control it exerCises for the purpose of multi¬ 
plying the number of its totem plant or animal. But the 
question at once suggests itself, Why should they trouble 
themselves to multiply animals or plants which, by their 
rules, they are almost wholly debarred from eating? For 
it is to be remembered that the totem animal or plant is 
almost* though not quite* tabooed to men and women of the 
totem. The answer to this question can only be that, 
though the members of each totem group do not benefit, or 
hardly benefit at all, by multiplying their totem animal or 
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plant, the members of all the other totem groups do benefit 
by it, since* their food supply is believed to be increased 
thereby. In other words, the Intichiuma ceremonies are 
performed by each totem group^not on its own behoof, but 
on behoof of all the others, the general effect of all the 
ceremonies being supposed to be an increase of lha total 
supply of food available for the whole tribe, which, it is 
needful to bear in mind, includes a large number of totem 
clans. The system is, in fact, one of co-operative magic— 
each group works its spells for the good of all the rest and 
benefits in its turn through the enchantments practised by 
the Cithers. 

The conclusion that ceremonies for the multiplication of Hewt ii 
certain plants and animals, all of which arc used as food b f 
some members of the tribe, can have no other aim than that fimaieri of 
of increasing the food supply of the tribe as a whole may k 

seem so obvious as to need no argument in its support. 

Vet the view of Totem ism which it implies is so novel and 

so totally opposed to all our previous notions on the subject 

that it is desirable to put it beyond the reach of doubt.,be con- 

For the view is neither more nor less than this: that one at 

least of the functions of a totem clan is to provide a plentiful ofiicirii*. 

supply of its own totem animal or plant to be used as food 

by the other members of the tribe. That this is, indeed, 

the intention of the ttslichiuma ceremonies among the 

Central Australian tribes is dearly brought out by the 

following facts. 

When the ceremony for the multiplication of the UieWiivh- 
witchetty grubs has been performed, and the grub becomes 
plentiful and fully grown, the witchctty Grub men, women, <*»» “4 
and children go out daily and, collect large supplies of the 
grub, which they bring into camp and cook, so that it^^^y 
becomes dry and brittle j and in this state they store It ^1, «)n> 
away in wooden troughs and pieces of bark. At the same 
time, the others, who do not belong to the Witchctty Grab witdncm- 
totem, are also out gathering the grub, but they must bring JJJ* 
all that they find into the camp; for this food must on no 
account be eaten like other food out in the bush, or the men 
of the totem would be angry and the grub would disappear. 

The supply of grubs lasts only a very short time, and when 
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they grow Jess plentiful the store of cooked grubs is taken 
to the men's camp* where, acting under the instructions of 
the head man of the Witchetty Grub totem, all the men 
assemble. Those who do not belong to the totem then 
place their stores before tfiose who do, and the head man 
thereupon takes one of the troughs and, with the help of 
other men of the totem, grinds up the dried grubs between 
stones. Nest he and the same men all help themselves to 
a little of the food and eat it, after which he hands back 
what remains to the other people* Then he takes a trough 
from his own store, and after he has ground up the contents 
he and the men of the totem once more eat a little i lastly, 
they pass the bulk of what remains to those who do not 
belong to the Witchetty Grub totem. After this ceremony, 
the Witchetty Grub men and women may eat very sparingly 
of the grub. They are not absolutely forbidden to eat it p 
but they must do so only to a small extent, for if they were 
to cat too much the power of successfully performing the 
Intidituwti* ceremony would depart from them, and there 
would be very few grubs. On the other hand, it is just as 
important for them, and especially for the head man, to eat 
a little of the totcmic animal, since to eat none would have 
the same disastrous effect as to cat too much. 

Similarly! when the ceremony fur increasing the number 
of kangaroos has been performed, the younger men go out 
hunting kangaroos and bring back the animals which they 
have killed to the older men, who have stayed in the camp. 
Here the old men of the Kangaroo totem eat a little of the 
kangaroo and anoint the bodies of those who took part in 
the ceremony with its fat, after which the meat is distributed 
to all the men assembled, When this has been done, the 
Kangaroo men may cat sparingly of kangaroos; but there 
are certain choice parts of the animal, such as the tail, which 
no Kangaroo in an or woman must on any account touch. 

Again, there b a certain bulb of a Cyperaccous plant 
which the natives call irriukura. When the men of the 
Irriakura totem have performed their ceremony for multiply¬ 
ing the bulb f they do not cat of it for some lime afterwards. 
Then persons ivho do not belong to the totem bring in a 
quantity of the bulb to the camp and hand it over to the 
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head man and other men of the Imakura totem, These 
latter rub«ome of the tubers between their hands, thus 
getting rid of the husks, and then, putting the tubers in 
their mouths, blow them out again in all directions. After 
this the Irriakura people may eat sparingly of the bulbs. 

After the magic rite for multiplying bandicoots has cen-Skonv 
been performed by men of the Bandicoot totem the animal 
is not eaten until it becomes plentiful. When this is so, «ui nun 
men who do not belong to the Bandicoot totem go out in 
search of a bandicoot, and when they have caught it they 
bring it into the camp and there put some of the animal's 
fat into the mouths of the Bandicoot men \ moreover, they 
rub the Tat over their own bodies. After this the Bandicoot 
men may cat a little of the animal. 

Once more, when the Intkhiuma ceremony for increasing 
the supply of the idnimita grub has been performed, and 
the grub (which is that of a large longicorn beetle) has ^ (hr 
become plentiful, the men who do not belong to the 
Idnimita totem collect the insects and bring them into the «« 
camp. There they lay their store before the men of^nsy 
the totem, who cat some of the smaller grubs and hand ’*= 
back the rest to the men who do not belong to the totem. 

When this has been done the men of the Idnimita totem 
may cat sparingly of the grub. 

Thus we see that, after the ceremonies for the multipli- 
cation of the various totemic animals and plants have been /^v*“ 
observed, these animals and plants are killed or gathered 
and eaten, sparingly by the men who have the particular tl , pri j Ure 
animal or plant for their totem, but freely by the res(.*g«^ 
There can, therefore, be no doubt that the intention of the !.■, 
Intkhiuma ceremonies, so far as the totems arc edible 1| " 1 1M 
animals or plants, is to ensure a plentiful supply of food for 
the tribe, in other words, the performance of one of these 
solemn rites by men w’ho have an animal for Lhclr totem is 
merely a means to enable the other members of the tribe to 
kill and cat that animal. Indeed, the men of the totem 
will even, as we saw In the ease of the Witdwtty Grub 
men, kill and cook their totem in large quantities for the 
benefit of the rest of the community. The same readiness 
on the part of a man to aid others in catching and kilting ^ 
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his own totem came out in Ihc case of a Euro man who 
made and charmed a magic implement {ckuriftgn) Tor the 
express purpose of thereby enabling a Plum-tree man to 
catch and kill euros (a kind of kangaroo)* 1 
The ™- This explanation of the fnlkhiuma rites is the one 
,, r. given by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, whose arguments and 
fhcpiriluc conclusion I have merely stated in a slightly different form* 
QrmTrtLsi i ' so other explanation of the ceremonies seems to me to be 
ht^3«p- possible. But further, as the authors acutely point out, the 
aniyts^ facte which we have passed in review appear to Indicate 
wntn:.i tiiv that the men of any particular totem are supposed not 
ihdr lotcm only to control the numbers of their totem animal or plant, 
. . Df but also ta have a first right to eat it. This appears from 

plant, Imi „ , ; _ * . _ r % * , 

-i^hv. ■ Lhe custom of bringing m the first supply of the animal 
|;' j l i l V; or plant into camp, and laying it before the men of the 
c,\t ;■ totem, who are permitted, and indeed required, to eat of it 
before any one else is allowed to do so. The same idea 
comes out very dearly in some of the native traditions. 
Thus they say that once on a time a Hakea Flower woman 
was changed into a Bandicoot woman by another woman of 
the latter totem, and that after the transformation she ate 
bandicoots, that is, her totem animal Again, it is said that 
a Euro man once started out in pursuit of a kangaroo which 
he was anxious to kill and eat, but that to enable himself 
to do so he first of all changed himself into a Kangaroo 
man. These traditions point to a time when, if you wished 
to cat bandicoot you had to belong to the Bandicoot totem ; 
and if you wished to kill and eat kangaroos, you had to 
belong to the Kangaroo totem ; in short, they seem to 
carry us back to a time when among these tribes a man’s 
special function in life was to kill and eat his totem animal. 
At the present day this old system, if it was indeed suds, 
has been greatly modified. As a rule, a man no longer 
kills and eats his totem animal, and the aid which he gives 
his felloiv-tribesmen in filling their stomachs with it, though 
it is regarded as very important, is still only indirect. 

Hitherto we have considered only the Itiikhtunirt 
ceremonies which deal with animal and vegetable totems. 
But, as wc have seen, the totems of the Central Australian 

1 The Nutivt Trite* cf Ctnimf p. aoj. 
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tribes comprise almost every natural object known to Orrawflf« 
the native,?- and cadi totem clan or group has its own 
Iniickiunut ceremony. The ceremony performed by the ™& fa U* 
men of the Water totem has £or its end the making of nuking 
rain; it is held especially at the season when rain may be mm ^ 
expected to fall, but may also be held whenever th*re has 
been a long drought and water is scarce. Like the other 
IrniicAmma rites*those of the Water totem are pure])* magical 
in their nature. A man decorated with white down stmts 
slowly up and down a trench, causing hia body and legs to 
quiver in an extraordinary way, and when lie is done some 
young fellows, who have been lying down in a shelter of 
branches, jump up and rush out screaming in imitation of 
the spur-w inged plover. As to the /nffekiuma ceremonies Tim* n 
of the other inanimate totems, such as wind* fire* sun, cloud, Vlvtr ^ L 
and so on, we have unfortunately no information ; 
arguing by analogy, we may surmise that just as it is the ^ nr| .. JT1 . 
business of Kangaroo men to make kangaroos, of Hakea 
Flower men to make Ilakea ftowers, and of vv a ter men to lu 

make rain, so it is tlie business of Wind men to make wind, 
of Fire men to make fire, of Sun men to make sunshine, Dt . l -,. wui e±, 
and similar!)' with the rest. Tn short, Totem ism among 
the Central Australian tribes appears, if we may judge 
from the Intichhtma ceremonies, to be an organised system 
of magic intended to procure for savage man a plentiful 
supply of all the natural objects whereof be stands in need* 

The thought naturally presents itself to us: Have we tvri^hr 
not in these Intichiuma ceremonies the key to the original 
meaning and purpose of Totemism among the Central 
Australian tribes, perhaps even of Totemism in general ? ^ngmat 
The suggestion is not made by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen 
in The Native Tribet of Central Australia, hut it occurred it* 
to me in reading the proofs of their book last September, 
and in a letter written in that month I communicated it to pv^iirv 
Professor Spencer. From his reply I learned, without 
surprise, that he had been coming independently to a similar in *1™! 
conclusion. To quote from his letter, which is dated 
Melbourne, October 20, 18pS ;— 

“In thinking over the totem question l have been coming 
more and more to tbe conclusion that the religious aspect ^ 
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of the totem is the more aneientp and that the now existing 
social aspect has been tacked on at a later period, and, so 
far as our central tribes are concerned* your theory that each 
group of people was ortgyially charged with the duty of 
securing the multiplication of the particular object the name 
of which it bears appears to me to fit an admirably with the 
facts. In many of the central tribes (Arunta, Ilpirra, 
Warramunga, etc) the religious aspect is developed almost 
to the exclusion of the social,, while in others (Dicri, 
Urabunna, etc.) the social is more strongly developed, but 



at the same time the presence of Intkkiuma ceremonies 
indicates the existence of a religious aspect which is t more¬ 
over , identical in nature with that of the Arunta, etc., 
system. A rough map of Australia is* perhaps, rather 
instructive in connection with this* The dotted outline 
with R indicates the area occupied by tribes amongst whom 
the religious aspect is predominant. R + S indicates that 
the tribes have the same religious aspect associated with the 
totem, but that the social (as indicated by the totems 
regulating marriage) is also well developed; while S 
indicates that the social aspect is the predominant one. It 
is also worth noting that over the largo area in the centre. 
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where conditions of life arc more precarious in the matter 
of food and*water supply, the: religious aspect predominates, 
whilst it is least marked in the area which is well wooded 
and watered and where the food supply is more constant. 

This serves to indicate, so far as Australia is concerned, a ^ 
relationship between food supply and the dcvclopnffent of 
the religious aspect of the totemic system at the present 
day," 

On this I will only remark that if the Inlkhiuma Ontik 
ceremonies do really give the clue to Totemism, the aspect 
of the totemic system, which wc have hitherto been 
accustomed to describe as religious, deserves rather to be | M |, 
called magical, and in this change of designation 1 believe 
that Professor Baldwin Spencer is now- disposed to acquiesce- <n™id 
His own views as to the probable origin of Totemism will ** 
be Tound stated in a forthcoming number of the Journal of wm|Hcai 
the Anthropological Institute. !n the main they accord with 
those which 1 was led to adopt from a consideration of the 
same facts. The merit of the discovery, if it should prove 
to be such, clearly belongs to the writers who have 
laboriously collected the facts, and presented them in such 
a masterly form that any one may see for himself the 
conclusion to which they point. 
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The general explanation of Totcmism to which the 
Intiekiuma ceremonies seem to point is that It Is primarily 
an organised and co-operative system of magic designed to 
Secure for the members of the community, on the one hand, 
a plentiful supply of all the commodities of which they 
stand in need, and, on the other hand, immunity from all 
the perils and dangers to which man is exposed in his 
struggle with nature. Each totem group, on this theory, 
was charged with the superintendence and control of some 
department of nature from which it took its name, and with 
which it sought, a* far as possible, to identify itself If the 
things which composed the department assigned to a 
particular group were beneficial to man, as in the ease of 
edible animals and plants, it was the duty of Che group to 
foster and multiply them ; if, on the other hand, they were 
cither noxious by nature, or might, under certain circum¬ 
stances, become so, as in the case of ravenous beasts, 
poisonous serpents, rain, wind, snow, and so on, then it was 
the duty of the group to repress and counteract these harm¬ 
ful tendencies, to remedy any mischief they might have 
wrought, and perhaps to turn them as efficient engines of 
destruction against foes. This latter side of totemfc magic, 
which may perhaps be described as the negative or remedial 
side, hardly appears in our accounts of Central Australian 
Totcmlsm ; hut we shall meet with examples or it elsewhere. 

In favour of this hypothetical explanation of Totemism 
\ would urge that it Is simple and natural t and in entire con¬ 
formity with both the practical needs and the modes of 
thought of savage man. Nothing can be more natural than 
that man should wish to eat when he is hungry’, to drink 
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when he is thirsty, to have fire to warm, him when he is cold, 
and fresh brec^cs to cool him when he is hot , and to the 
savage nothing seems simpler than to procure for himself ^s|mpir. 
these and all other necessaries and comforts by magic art* cu[1 . 
We need not, therefore, wonder that in very ancient times 
communities or men should have organised thcmselvcS more pf thuught 
or less deliberately for the purpose of attaining objects so of 
natural by means that seemed to them so simple arid easy. 

The first necessity of savage, as of civilised, man is food, 
and with this it accords that wherever Totemism exists the 
majority of the totems are invariably animals or plants—in 
other words, things which men can eat. The great signifi¬ 
cance of this fact has hitherto been concealed from us 
the prohibition so commonly laid on members of a totem 
clan to cat their totem animal or plant But the discovery 
of the Intuhiiiitta ceremonies among the Central Australian 
tribes proves that in keeping oiir eye on the prohibition to 
cat the totem we have hitherto been looking at only one 
side of the medal, and that the less important of the two. 

For these ceremonies show—what no one had previously 
dreamed of—-that the very man who himself abstains in 
general from eating his totem will, nevertheless, do all in his 
power to enable other people to eat it ; nay, that his very 
business and function in life is to procure for his fell on* 
tribesmen a supply of the animal or plant from which he 
takes bis name, and to which he stands in so intimate a 
relation. With the new facts before us, we may safely con¬ 
jecture that whatever the origin of the prohibition observed 
by each dan to eat its totem, that prohibition is essentialiy 
subordinate, and probably ancillary to the great end of 
enabling the community as a "whole to eat of it—in other 
words, of contributing to the common food supply. 0n ^ 

Viewed in this light, Totemism is a thoroughly practical 
system designed to meet the everyday wants of the ordinary o 
man in a clear and straightforward way. There is nothing ^ 

vague or mj"stical about it, nothing of that metaphysical 
haze which some writers lose to conjure up over the humble 
beginnings of human speculation, but which is utterly „r mn ; 
foreign to the simple^ sensuous, and concrete modes of 
thought of the savage. Yet for all its simplicity and direct- m £ 
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ness we cannot but feel that there is something impressive, 
and almost grandiose, in the comprehensiveness, the com¬ 
pleteness, the vaulting ambition of this scheme, the creation, 
of a crude and barbarous philosophy. All nature has been 
mapped out into departments ; all men have been distri¬ 
buted into corresponding groups ; and to each group of men 
has been assigned, with astounding audacity, the duty of 
eon trolling some one department of nature for the common 
good. Religion p it will be observed* has no place in the 
scheme, Man b still alone with nature, and fancies he can 
sway it at his with Later on p when lie discovers hb mb take* 
he will bethink himself of gods, and beg them to pull for 
him the strings that hang beyond his reach, 

ThUtfayosr A further recommendation of this way of regarding 
Tocsin Totenusm is that it falls in with the traditions as well as 
with the practice of the Central Australian tribes. We 
ticmlTi have seen that, according to these traditions* people began 
^racttce'of c ^ting their totems, and marrying women of 

th* Ontr-ii the same totem group as themselves. To the ordinary view 
Auiirrikn*. 0 f Totemlsm, which treats as fundamental the prohibitions 
to eat the totem animal or plant, and to marry a woman 
of the same totem group, these traditions present almost 
insuperable difficulties ■ the adherents of that view have, 
indeed, little choice but to reject the traditions as baseless, 
although strong grounds exist, as I have pointed out, for 
holding them to be authentic. But if we accept the theory 
that Totem bin b merely an organised system of magic 
intended to secure a supply, primarily or food, and second¬ 
arily of everything else that a savage wants, the difficulties 
vanish. For, on this hypothesis, why should not a man 
partake of the food w hich he hi at so much pains to provide ? 
And why should he not marry a woman whose function in 
Principle of life b the same as his own ? Nay* we may go a step 
farth cr. and say that, according to a fundamental principle 
Totem ism, there are good reasons why he should do both 
ram., 0 f things. That principle, to which I would now 

direct the reader's attention, is the identification of a man 
with his totem. 

Among the Central Australians, we are told, “ the totem 
. of any man is regarded, just as it is elsewhere, as the same 


\ 
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thing as himself" 1 Thus a Kangaroo man, discussing the 
matter with Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, pointed to a 
photograph of himself which had just been taken, and 
remarked: "That one Is just*the same as me; so is a 
kangaroo." This incapacity to distinguish between a man 
and a beast, difficult as it is for us to realise, is common 
enough, even among savages who have not the totemic 
system. A Bushman, questioned by a missionary, " could 
not state any di(Terence between a man and a brute—he did 
not know but a buffalo might shoot with bows and arrows 
as well as a man, ff it had them." 9 When the Russians 
first landed on one of the Alaskan Islands the natives took 
them for cuttle-fish, "on account of the buttons on their 
clothes.” * The Bororos, a tribe of Brazilian Indians, calmly 
maintain that they are birds of a gorgeous red plumage, 
which live in their native forests. It is not merely that 
they will be changed into these birds at their death, but 
they actually arc identical with them in their life, anti they 
treat the birds accordingly, as they would their fellow-tribes¬ 
men, keeping them in captivity, refusing to cat their flesh, 
and mourning for them when they die. However, they kill 
the wild birds for their feathers, and, though they will not 
kill, they pluck the tame ones to adorn their own naked 
brown bodies with the brilliant plumage of their feathered 
brethren. 4 Now, it is by identifying himself with his totem 
that the Central Australian native produces the effects he 
aims at. If he desires to multiply grubs, he pretends to be 
a grub himself, emerging from the chrysalis state; if his 
wish is to ensure a plentiful supply or emus, he dresses 
himself up as an emu, and mimicks the bird ; for by thus 
converting himself into a grub, or an emu, he thinks he can 
move the other grubs and emus to comply with his wishes. 

But it is not merely by disguising himself as an animal 
and copying its habits that the Central Australian savage 
seeks to identify himself with his totem. All over the 
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in wnfcr to world primitive man believes that by absorbing the flesh 
SSS ailt ^ hlood of an animal he acquires the qualities of the 
* llhhi * creature, and so far identifies himself with it Examples of 
animal itw the belief arc too well known to be cited. The same idea 
Omirrf forms the basis of the fa miliar blood-coven ant practised bv 

Ausrjlyn . . . , ■" ' ' * 

015 o[ 11 . SO mary races: two men make themselves akin by each 
transfusing into the veins of the other a little of his own 
blood. From this point of view it is quite natural that the 
savage, desirous of uniting himself as closely as possible 
with his totem, should partake of its flesh and blood. And 
we have seen that according to the Central Australian 
traditions men did commonly eat their totems in days qf 
old. In those early times the Kangaroo people may have 
liVed chiefly on kangaroos, strengthening their kangaroo 
nature by constantly absorbing the llesh of the animal 
whose name they took and whose habits they copied. The 
Opossum men may have justified their name by consuming 
more opossum meat than anybody else ; and so with the 
members of the other totem clans. With this it would 
agree that two clans of Western Australia, who arc named 
after a small species of opossum and a little fish, believe 
themselves to be so called because they used to live chiefly 
Th “ on these creatures. 1 Even at the present day in Central 
Australia, though men are in general nearly forbidden to 
£^' em partake of their totem animal or plant, they are still bound 
a. sun i.*r occasionally to cat a little or it as a solemn ceremony, 

, bccause i£ is believed that otherwise they could not success¬ 
fully perform the Ititichiuma ceremonies, and that the 
supply of the plant or animal would consequently fail. 
Clearly they think that, in order to multiply the members 
of their totem, they must identify themselves with it by 
taking into their bodies the flesh and blood of the animal or 
the fibre of the plant. Here, then, in the heart of Australia, 
among the most primitive savages known to us, we find the 
actual observance or that totem sacrament which Robertson 
Smith, with the intuition of genius, divined years ago,* but 
of which positive examples have hitherto been wanting. 
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The reason why men should in course of time deny 
themselves the food on which they had formerly subsisted, ^ ^ 
and which they continued to provide for the use of others, is J 
not obvious. We may conjecture that the change came f^n, 
about through an attempt to carry out more .consistently 
than before that identification of a man with his'lotem* pLmti uni 
which seems to be of the essence of the system. Men may 4,0 

have remarked that animals as a rule, and plants universally, mtereed 
do not feed upon their own kind; and hence a certain iff- 
consistency may have been, perceived in the conduct ofj^j^f^rtj^ 
Grub men who lived on grubs* of Grass-seed men who , oc0M jji. 
grass-seed p and so with the other animal and vegetable 
totems. it might be argued that men who behaved so crra j wrrt . 
unlike the real animals and plants could not be true Grubs, M *** 
Emus, Grass-seeds, and so on„ and therefore could not raujjhl for 
effectively perform the all important ceremonies for multiply- 
ing the beasts, birds, and vegetables on which the tribe 
tie pended For its subsistence. Further, a wish to conciliate 
and entice the creatures which it was desired to catch for 


food may have helped to establish the taboo on killing and 
eating the totem. This wish is widely prevalent among 
savages, and manifests itself in many quaint observances, 
which the hunter and his friends are bound to comply with 
for the sake of alluring the game, and making death appear 
to them as painless and even attractive as may be. Among 
tribes which have the tote mi c system this need of adopting 
a conciliatory attitude towards any particular sort of animal 
would naturally bo felt chiefly by that part of the com¬ 
munity whose special business it was to breed and kill the 
animal in question ; in other words, it would be felt chiefly 
by the group or clan which *had the particular species of 
animal For its totem. For it is to be remembered that in 


early times the members of a clan appear to have been by 
profession the hunters or butchers as well as the breeders of 
their totem animal ; this comes out In the legend of the 
Euro man who turned himself into a Kangaroo man tn 
order to kill a kangaroo, and a trace of the same custom 
appears in the case oF the other Euro man, at the present 
day* who made and charmed a magical instrument for the 
very purpose of enabling a Flum-trec man to catch euro 
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Now, if it came to be generally thought that a Kangaroo 
man p for example, would be more likely to entice kangaroos 
to their fate if he were* so to say. personally known to them 
as one who had no selfish ends to gain by cultivating their 
acquaintance, public opinion would gradually impress on the 
Kangaroo men. the duty of abstaining in the interest of Lhe 
majority from the slaughter and consumption of kangaroos, 
and they would be urged to confine themselves to their 
more important function of securing by magical means a 
plentiful supply of the animal for their fellows* If this 
explanation is right, the common practice of sparing the 
totem animal originated in anything but a superstitious 
reverence for the creature as a superior being endowed 
With marvellous attributes ; it was more analogous to tlvc 
blandishments which a shepherd or herdsman will lavish cm 
a sheep or a bullock for the purpose of catching the animal 
and handing it over to the butcher. Nor need wc suppose 
that in abdicating their ancient right of eating kangaroo-flesh 
the men of the Kangaroo totem were either coerced by their 
fellows or animated by a noble impulse of disinterested 
devotion to the common weak A similar self-denying 
ordinance would be simultaneously imposed by common 
consent on all the other clans which had animals or plants 
for their totem \ and thus each clan, in renouncing a single 
kind of food for the benefit of the community, would 
calculate on receiving in return a more abundant supply of 
all the rest, not so much because there would be fewer 
mouths to feed with each kind of viand, as because the 
abstinence practised by the several dans was expected to 
add to the efficacy of their charms for multiplying and 
attracting the game. For wermust bear in mind that under 
the totemie system the various clans or stocks do not live 
isolated from each other, but are shufiled up together within 
a narrow area,, and exert their magic powers for the common 
good. 

This answer to the question why men gave up the right 
of eating their totems h put forward with diffidence. The 
problem is difficult, and [ am far from feeling confident 
that the solution here suggested is the true one. So far as 
the explanation rests on a supposed desire to conciliate the 
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totem it is open to the objection, raised by my friend 
Professor Baldwin Spencer, in the letter to which I have 
referred, that the Central Australian natives at the present « * 
day seem to show no other tract; of an attempt to conciliate to 
or appease the game which they kid and eat. i have no 
wish to disguise or extenuate the force of the objection, which ihev 
Indeed, i had myself, nearly ten years ago, remarked on k,ll “ d ™ 1 ' 
this absence of the conciliation of game among the 
Australian aborigines, whom in that respect I contrasted 
with the North American Indians. 1 Yet it is not easy to 
sec how, without introducing the idea of conciliation in some 
form, wc are to explain the attitude of the savage towards 
his totem animal. 

On the new theory of Totem ism it is thus quite easy Cb 
understand why men shoutd have begun by regularly eating - E -, Jl ^ II ,,,, 
their totem animal or plant, as in fact they seem to have 
done, if the Central Australian traditions can be trusted. tw|1 , „i,. 
The real difficulty, indeed, is to explain how they ever came 
to give up the habit Similarly the theory suggests a very Ihi-ir lortfn 
simple reason why men should have begun by marrying «"» 
women of thdr own totem group in preference to any others, w hj r ^ 
as they are represented doing in the Central Australian iif 

legends. On the principle of the identification of theuM^uH 
members of a elan with their totem* what can be more 
natural than that an Emu man should wed an Emu woman 
and an Opossum man should marry an Opossum woman, 
just as an emu cock mates with an emu ben and a male 
opossum pairs with a female opossum ? Now this* which 
may be described as the natural system of Totemism* is just 
the one which appears from their traditions to have prevailed 
among the Central Australian tribes before the introduction 
of Exogamy*" Whatever the origin of Exogamy* there is 
the clearest traditional testimony that among the Central 
Australians it was an innovation imposed on an existing 
system of totem clans who previously knew nothing of such 
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a rule} This accords perfectly with the present hypothesis 
that the natural and original system of Totem ism was 
erne in which men and women of the same totem regu¬ 
larly cohabited with each mother. Further, it is supported 
by the striking fact that among a large group of the 
Centraf Australian tribes the law of Exogamy is not 
now h and apparently never has been, applied to the totem 
dans. 3 

Tjjj Th c principle of the identification of a man with his 

Awai^tMj lotcrn ma y looked at from the two points of view accord- 
“ ni }o mg, as we think mainly of identifying the man, let us say, 

irfSthcm. wim an animal, or of identifying the animal with the man* 
wtth in the former case wc have, so to say, a man who is trans- 
totems formed into an animal, in the latter case we have an animal 
"hich is changed -into a man. Now the Central Australian 
thetn, und, natives appear to have taken measures to ensure this double 
£2fc transformation. B y transfusing the life of their totem 

'rtfttfcai in- animals into their own bodies, the men and women of each 
tjJird 1 converted themselves, as far as they could, into animals; 

dibWNju and by transfusing their oivn human life into the bodies of 
**rfMtr?:sr. Mimals they converted the animals, as far as it by in their 
power, into men and women. The first of these transferences 
of life was effected by eating the flesh and blood oT the 
animals ; the second appears to have been effected by means 
of certain magical instruments called cJmrimga and ttartunj&s* 
riic chartnga are slabs of stone or wood carved* for the 
most part, with devices relating to the totem ; in shape they 
generally resemble the well-known instrument called a bull- 
roarer, which is employed by savages in many parts of the 
world in the performance of their most solemn rites and 
deepest mysteries. Among the Central Australian tribes 
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ever}' mill], woman, and child has one of these mysterious Tbc^^ 
i implements* special I y associated with him or her from birth |S» 
to death ; those of each group are kept together hidden 
away In a small cave or creijcc in some secluded spot niiith the 
among the hills, and the entrance to the cave is carefully JJ*** 
blocked up with stones arranged so naturally as wot to o# trn» 
arouse the suspicion of a chance wayfarer that here lie 
concealed the most sacred possessions of the tribe The 
loss of these deeply-prized sticks and stones is the most 
terrible evil that can befall a group of people; natives who 
found their cave robbed of its precious contents have been 
known to remain in camp for a fortnight, weeping and 
lamenting over the loss, and plastering themselves with 
pipeclay, the emblem of mourning for the dead. FitrthcT, 
it is believed that in the far-ofT limes of the Aleheringa their 
ancestors also had each his own churinga ,which he carried with 
him in his wanderings about the country, and dropped on 
the ground where he died* On this belief Messrs. Spencer 
and Gillen remark :—“ Wc meet in tradition with unmistak¬ 
able traces of the idea that the churinga is the dwelling- 
place of the spirit of the Aleheringa ancestors, in one 
special group or Achilpa men, for example, the latter are 
reported to have carried about a sacred pole or nurtunja 
with them during their wanderings. When they came to a 
camping-place and went out hunting the nurtunja was 
erected, and upon this the men used to hang their churinga 
when they went out from camp, and upon their return they 
took them down again and carried them about. . In these 
churinga they kept, so says the tradition, their spirit part. 

Further, the same writers observe : " Wc have evidently 
in the churinga belief a modification of the idea which finds 
expression In the folk-lore of so many peoples, and according 
to which primitive man, regarding his soul as a concrete 
object, imagines that he can place it in some secure spot 
apart/if needs be, from his body, and thus, if the latter be 
in any wafy destroyed, the spirit part of him stiti persists 
unharmed p 1 At the present day, as the authors point out, 
this ancient belief has been modified among the tribes of 
Centra! Australia. The loss or injury of the churinga is 
l j kt Xarft* Trifa CtHtm) Atuftatia, p, 13S. * (*. al,, p- IJ7- . 
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indeed 3 thing to be deeply deplored, and the man who 
suffers such a mishap fears vaguely that some evil thing 
will be fa El him in con sequence of it j but he does not 
apprehend that the toss, tr even the destruction of the 
sacred stick or stone, must necessarily entail his death. In 
short, file natives no longer regard the tkuringa as the abode 
of their spirits laid up for safety in the secret cave, like the 
soul of the ogre or ivarEock tn the children's story, hidden 
far, far away in some fairy bird or beast at the world's end. 
Even to the naked savage of the Australian wilderness the 
time for such beliefs has gone by. Yet they are nearer far 
to him than to us, for he ascribes them, not as wc do to 
imaginary beings, to the giants and monsters of nursery 
laics,, but to his own real forefathers, whose figures can yet 
be discerned, faint and dim, in the distance as they recede 
down the long road that leads to fairyland. 

T he second of the implements by means of which the 
Central Australian appears, like the giant or ogre in the 
storj, to have formerly transferred his spirit to some beast 
or bird or thing is the magic pole or nuriunja} This is an 
instrument which still plays a great part in the sacred 
ceremonies of the natives. It takes many forms, but in 
every case it stands for the totem with which the particular 
ceremony is concerned. Thus, if the ceremony relates to 
the Wild Cat totem, the mtrtmtja will represent a wild cat; 
rf it relates to the Sun totem, the nurtunja will represent 
the sun ; and so on. Hence, when wc hear that in the 
remote days of the Atcheringa the men or thij Achilpa, or 
Wild Cat totem, before they went out hunting, hung up their 
churmga, in which they kept their spirits, on a nuriunja, 
which necessarily represented a wild cat, wc can hardly 
avoid the inference that in doing so they believed, themselves 
tr> x placing their spirits in their totem animals, the wild eats, 

J hat they permanently kept their spirits in the animals is not 
suggested by the legend ; on the contrary, as they'are said to 
have hung up the ckuringa on the tturtunja when tbly went out 
hunting, and to have taken them down again when] they came 
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back p the natural inference seems to be that they only deposited 
their spirit^temporariiy in the animals for a definite purpose 
and withdrew them again when the occasion was over. 
Now p the occasion mentioned in Jhc legend is the chase, and 
as in the days of the Alcheringa, to which the legend refers, 
people seem to have subsisted mainly on their totem Animal 
or plant, we may conjecture that when the Wild Cat men 
went out hunting the game they sought above all were wild 
cats. If this was so, the previous transference of their 
spirits to the animals, effected by hanging up the sticks or 
stones, in which they kept their spirits, on a pole which 
represented a wild cat, can hardly have had any other 
intention than that of compelling the creatures to come to 
the hunters and be quietly knocked on the head. £S If we 
can only put ourselves or a good part of ourselves; 1 so these 
primitive huntsmen may have argued, M into yon wild cats 
which are now scurrying from us, we shall very soon make 
them, whether they like it or not, walk straight up to us, 
and so we shall kill them quite comfortably and make a 
meal of them. And, of course, in doing so we shall get 
back the vital part of ourselves which we temporarily trans¬ 
ferred to the animals" On the other hand, if the game 
which the Wild Cat men went out to hunt were not wild 
cats, the motive of the hunters in depositing their spirits in 
the nartunja, and hence in their totem, the wild cats, must 
have been different It may have been done simply for 
safety, lest during the hunt any accident should befall them ; 
for dearly, in the absence of their spirits, which they had 
taken the precaution of leaving elsewhere before they started, 
nothing that might happen to their mere empty carcases 
could have any serious consequences. Whichever of these 
explanations be adopted, the tradition points dearly to a 
custom of depositing a man*s spirit, for longer or shorter 
periods, in the body of his totem animal Vestiges of the 
same custom arc also preserved in the practice, which the 
natives still keep up, of hanging thdr c /wring# upon nurtuajiis 
in certain solemn ceremonies concerned with the totems. 1 
The practice is identical with that ascribed to the Wild Cat 
men in the legend, and its original meaning is probably the 
l Tht Miliv* Trite* Central Amimlm, pjx. zS.| + 31a 1?, 
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same. For example, before the novices undergo the painful 
operation of subincision they are made to embrace a sacred 
pole (nurfuiija) to which some churinga are often* though 
not invariably, attached. Jlic effect of thus embracing the 
pole is thought to be that the lads will not feel the griding 
knife.* Perhaps their ancestors, who invented this primitive 
pain-kilter, held that by extracting the spirits of the novices 
from their bodies and transferring them for a time to the 
pole, or to the totem which It represented, they rendered 
the bodies of the youth inert and numb. To effect this 
salutary purpose it may originally have been deemed needful 
in ever)’ case to attach to the pole the dmrtnga or receptacles 
in which the lads kept their spirits ; but with the decay of 
bid ideas about the ckuringa it is no longer considered 
indispensable to fasten any dmrtnga at ah to the pole, and a 
simple embrace bestowed on the latter by the novice now 
passes occasionally for a sufficient anaesthetic. 

Some time ago I suggested that the transference of a 
mans spirit or soul for safety to some external object 
constituted the essence of Totem ism, that in fact a totem is 
no more than a sort of strong box, in which a savage keeps 
his souk The evidence for the former practice of such a 
soul "transference among the Central Australians has now 
been put before the reader. That it is slight and scanty I 
fully admit. Such as it is, when considered along with the 
fntic/rinma ceremonies and other indications, it seems to 
show that the purpose of the transference was not so much 
to deposit the man’s life in a secure place as to enable him 
to control the totem for his own and the common good* 
When the totem was an animal this control was directed to 
multiplying the species and ^compelling the members of it 
to come and be killed for food. When the totem was the 
sun the savage would hope, by placing a vital part of 
himself in the luminary, to direct its course and secure a 
due supply of light and heat for himself and his fellows. 
And so, muiatis mutandis , with the other totems. But it is 
quite possible that the other motive—the natural desire of 
frail man to put all that is mortal of him beyond the reach 
of chance and change—may also have operated. That it 
really did so is strongly suggested both by the rigorous 
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precautions taken to'conceal the precious objects with which 
the spirits of the tribesmen arc so closely associated, and by 
the bitter grief and vague alarm excited by their loss. 

if the intention of transfusing a portion of a man’s life wi^n a 
into an animal was in part at least to exorcise a sort ol 
mesmeric attraction over the creature, and thereby to* catch 
and kill it, the apparent inconsistency in the conduct of the on j 4 
hunter, who first endows a beast with his own spirit, and 
then kills and devours it, need causq no difficulty h for, in friend 
consuming the flesh and blood* he recovers all of himself 
that he put into the animal. The case, however, is some- nitm tt* 
what different when the animal which contains his life 
kilted and eaten by somebody else, If 1 deposit my sou) owbk, 
in a hare, and my brother John shoots that hare, roasts, and 
swallows it, what becomes of my soul ? Ami not thereby 
put in the parlous state of being left without a soul ? To 
meet this obvious danger it is necessary that John should 
know the state of my soul, and that, knowing it, he should, 
whenever he shoots a hare, take steps to extract and restore 
to me my soul before he cooks and dines upon the animal. 

This, we may conjecture, is in part the intention of a Central 
Australian rite which lias been already described. We have 
seen that after the Intkhiuma ceremony the first suppty of 
the totem animal which is brought into the camp is solemnly 
laid before the men of the totem, who cat a little of it and 
then pass on the remainder to the others to be consumed by 
them. By thus partaking first of their totem animal the 
men of the totem may be supposed not merely to absorb iU 
qualities sacra men tally but also to recover that portion of 
their own spirit which they had temporarily deposited in 
the animal. In this connection the ceremonies observed by 
a Brazilian tribe in killing some sorts of game and fish arc 
instructive. The Bororos believe that the souls of their 
medicine* men transmigrate at death into the bodies of 
certain kinds of large and succulent animals and fish, which 
arc reckoned the greatest dainties, such, for instance, as the 
tapir, the cayman, the large joint fish, and a sort of shad. 
Whenever one of these creatures is killed a ceremony has to 
be performed over it by a medicine-man before its flesh can 
be eaten, the purpose of the ceremony being to make sure 
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that the animal cannot be restored to life. Cowering dmm 
on the ground, the wizard blows and spits upon the carcase, 
daps it, and shrieks and spits into its open mouth* Nay 
more, ne is bound to be present at the actual killing of the 
animal* IJ S for example, a jahu fish or a shad were caught 
sn a ftet when no medicinc-mari was by, the fish would be 
.set free again. The Indians think that any one who ate fish, 
flesh, or fowl over which the needful ceremony had not been 
performed would soon dic. ] The analogy between the 
Brazilian and the Australian practice is, if 1 am right, very 
close. Both peoples believe that the bodies of certain 
animals arc tenanted by the souls of men belonging to their 
^ tribe ■ both use these animals as food ; and both perform 
certain ceremonies over the dead animals for the purpose of 
disengaging the souls of their friends from the carcases of the 
beasts before they proceed to convey the latter into their 
own bellies. The only essential difference between them Is 
t at in the Brazilian case the souls so disengaged are the 
souls of the dead, while in the Australian case they arc the 
souls of the living.' 

Mill to ask ™ have Still to inquire how far the explanation of 

SUggested by the new Australian facts is confirmed 
facts observed among totemic peoples in other parts 
/^v*7 T th ? WOr ^' ^ _ ma y remind the reader that the explanation, 
rtpei. a>c un Itttichiuma ceremonies, h that the totem clans 
[^m lbJ e ^ nt,H]]y bands oF magicians charged with the duty of 
■.bin in cont to mg and directing the various departments of nature 

f ° r ( lhc of man, A crucial question, therefore, is, Are 
world, ana ogous ceremonies performed by totem groups in other 
parts o t e world ? and in general are totem clans elseivhere 
than m Australia credited with the power of exercising 
con ro over tie totem? Before adducing some evidence of 
t ic existence of *uch beliefs and practices in various parts 
o tie wore, I would ask the reader to remember that, 
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although the Intichiuma cere monies have probably been 
practised frdm time immemorial In the centre or Australia, 
they were never observed by Europeans until tjuitc late!) , 
nay, that one of the authors, to vyhom we arc indebted for 
their discovery, lived I understand} oft intimate terms 
with the natives for many years without getting th* least 
inkling that any such solemn ceremonies were going on 
around him. With his experience before us we may surmise 
that similar rites practised by other totem tribes have 
escaped the notice of Europeans elsewhere, and that the 
scantiness of the evidence for their existence Is due not so 
much to the rarity of the ceremonies themselves as to the 
ignorance or carelessness of observers. With this caution I 
proceed to give the few notices 1 have thus far collected or 
customs and beliefs analogous to those revealed in the 
Inlkhiunta ceremonies nf the Central Australians. 

in one of the Torres Straits Islands members of the in 
Dog clan were believed to understand the habits of dogs,”^^ 
and to be able to exercise special control over them.' In 
one of the New Hebrides, w hen a man wished to catch lfi;[ of ,^ 
octopus he used to take one of the members of the Octopus 
family with him ; the latter stood on the beach and called r „ rnMK , bf 
out, L1 So-and-so wants octopus" and then plenty of octopuses 
would come and be caught 1 On a cloudy morning the 
Sun clan of the Bechuanas were wont to make the sun"£*^ n 
shine out through the clouds ; the chief kindled a new fire 
in his dwelling, and every one of his subjects carried a light 
from it to his own hut. 1 1 he intention oi the ceremony 
clearly was, by means of sympathetic magic, to blow up 
into a brighter blaze the smouldering fire or the sun. In 
the Murray Islands, Torres Straits, it is the duty of the Sun 
clan to imitate the rising and setting of the sun,* probably 
to ensure the punctual performance of his daily duties by 
the orb of day. Among the Omaha* of North America the 
Small Bird clan performs a magic ceremony to keep small 

1 JL C, Hurfdem* in Jfiurmal *f M/ f&tmtim an Ntrd^k dt la C*UnU 
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birds from the com ; the Reptile clan performs a similar 
ceremony to protect the crops from worms ■ and the Wind 
dan think they can start a breeze by Rapping their blankets. 1 
The same Wind dan practises a magic rite to stop a 
blizzard. They paint one of their boys red, and he rolls 
over &nd over in the snow, reddening it for some distance 
all around him. This stops the blizzard* the notion 

apparently being that the white snow will not fall 
when it knows that it will be thus reddened and defiled, 
in another North American tribe the Hare clan seems to 
have been credited with the power of stopping a heavy and 
long-continued fall of snow; at least, this seems a natural 
inference from a passage in one of she letters of the early 
r Jesuit missionaries. The writer tells a story to explain why 
the body of a certain old man, who had just died, was 
burned instead of being buried, though interment was the 
regular mode of disposing of the dead in the tribe, “They 
regard it as certain/'says lie, 11 that the father of this old 
man was a hare, which walks on the snow in winter, and 
that thus the snow, the hare, and the old man arc of the 
same village, that is to say, are kinsmen. They add that 
the hare said to his wife that he would not suffer his 
children to remain under ground—it was not suitable to 
their rank, seeing they were kinsmen of the snow, whose 
country h high up in the sky ; and that if ever his children 
were put in the ground after their death he would pray to 
the snow, his kinsman, to punish mankind for tlicir fault by 
falling so thick and so long that there would be spring no 
more/ 1 fn confirmation of this story the Indians told the 
missionary that three years ago the brother of this same old 
man died at the beginning of winter, and that as he was 
buried instead of burned the snow fell so heavily and the 
winter was so long that they began to fear they would 
never see spring again. However, they bethought themselves 
of digging up the body of the kinsman of the snow and 
burning it ■ and no sooner had they done so than, sure 
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enough, thc o snow ceased to fall, anti spring came with a 
burst’ Apparently, the men whose bodies had thus to be 
burnt belonged to the Hart elan, and yet were deemed so 
closely akin to the snow that to hum their bodies was 
equivalent to melting the snow itself., W c may conjecture 
that the same men were believed in their lifetime to be able 
to stop a snowfall by their charms and spells. 

Some of these examples explain the attitude of a totem 
clan towards its totem when the totem is or may, under 
certain circumstances, become of a noxious and maleficent 
nature. In such cases it is the function of the cian, not, mr 
course, to multiply the numbers of the totem or increase its 
virulence, but, on the contrary, to disarm, counteract, and ^ tun,, 
keep within due bounds its dangerous influence. Hence, 
members of the Snake clan in Scncgambia profess to heal w infla- 
by their touch persons who have been bitten by serpents ; s eiKf- 
and the same profession was made by Serpent clans in 
antiquity.* Similarly, in Central Australia, members or the 
Fly totem claim to cure, by the touch of a magic implement 
{ckuringa\ eyes which are swollen and inflamed with fly- 
bites.* And, on analogy, we may conjecture that certain 
Arab families, who believed their blood to be a remedy for 
hydrophobia,* were descended from men of a Dog totem. 

Further, when the case of the Indian, who was a kins- B™** 
man of the snow as well as or hares, is considered in the Ecrfemt, 
light of the preceding discussion, we arrive at a simple 
explanation of a peculiar feature of Australian Totem ism ,. : . L3li hav* 
Which has hitherto baffled inquirers. In many Australian 
tribes the members of a totem clan believe themselves to Jl5 h=r 
stand in a very intimate relation, not merely to their own 
totem, but to a number or other natural objects or 
phenomena ; and this relation seems to amount to a claim 
of ownership, the natives affirming that the things belong to 
them.* It has been proposed by Mr. Howitt to designate 
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these things as sub-totems or pseudo-totems >they might 
also be called multiplex totems. To take instances of them* 
we are told that in some tribes of New South Wales “every¬ 
thing in the universe is divided among the different members 
of the tribe ; some claim the trees, others the plains, others 
the sky, stars, wind, rain, and so forth/ 13 Another writer, 
speaking of a tribe in Queensland, says: “Everything in 
nature, according to them, is divided between the classed. 
The wind belongs to onCg and the rain to the other. The 
sun is Wutaroo, and the moon is Yungaroa The stars are 
divided between them ; and if a star is pointed out they will 
tell you to which division it belongs,” " Among the WakeT 
rbura and kindred tribes of Northern Queensland we arc told 
that everything, animate and inanimate, belongs to one or 
other of the two exogamous classes into which the tribes are 
divided, A wizard in performing his incantations may use 
only things which belong to his own class. The stage cm 
which a corpse is set must be made of the wood of a tree 
which is of the same class as the deceased, and similar rules 
hold in other matters* In the Mount Gambler tribe of 
South Australia, which includes ten totem clans, the men of 
the Black Cockatoo totem claim to stand in this peculiar 
relation towards the moon, the stars, etc.; men of the Fish- 
Hawk totem claim honeysuckle, smoke,, etc.; men of the 
Pelican totem claim dogs, black wood trees, fire, frost, etc,; 
men of the Crow totem claim thunder, lightning, rain, hail, 
winter* clouds, etc.; men of a Snake totem claim fish, seals, 
eels, stringy-bark trees, etc.; men of the Tea-tree totem 
claim ducks, wallabies, owls, crayfish, opossum, etc. i men of 
the black, crestless Cockatoo claim kangaroos, sheoak trees, 
sun T wind, summer and autumn. A man will not, if he can 
help It, cither kill or eat any of the animals which he thus 
regards as peculiarly his own ; if he is compelled by hunger 
to do so, he expresses his sorrow at having to eat his 
11 friends,” or his "flesh,” by touching his breast as a sign of 
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relationship- 1 In the Wotjoballuk tribe of North-western 
Victoria mch of the Hot Wind totem looked upon as their 
own three different kinds of snakes and two kinds 01 birds ; 
the men of the White Cockatoo tptem asserted a right to no 
less than seventeen different species of plants and animals ; 
and claims of the same sort were advanced by the members 
of the other totem clans, namely, the Black Cockatoo clan, 
the Sun clan, the Deaf Adder clan, and the Pelican clan. 

Now, on the hypothesis that each totem elan is a band 
of magicians, whose function it is to control certain natural bj-poUvesi? 
phenomena for the common good, we can easily sec that, 
wherc the totem clans were not numerous, it might be found D r 
necessary to entrust several departments of nature to each “‘^ jt 
clan. Thus, to take the case of the Wotjoballuk tribe.V™ ti**J 
which we have just been considering, it seems to have w 
included no more than six totem clans, four of which were 
concerned with species of birds or beasts (pelican, adder, 
black and white cockatoo), one with the sun, and one with 
the wind. Clearly, if each of these six clans were to give 
its attention exclusively to its particular totem, whole 
departments of nature, including multitudinous Species 
animals and plants, would be uncared for, and the con¬ 
sequences to the tribe might be disastrous. What would 
become of kangaroos, opossums, and wallabies if it was 
nobody’s business to multiply them? How could gum- 
trees be reasonably expected to nourish, and plum-trees to 
bear fruit, if they were suffered to droop and dwitte in the 
cold shade of indifference and neglect ? The thing was not 
to be thought of. There was nothing for it but that the 
members of each clan should buckle to and, after discharging 
their primary duty to their totem, should devote their super* 
fluous energies to the laudable task of keeping a few more 
of the great processes of nature a*going. Again, take the 
ten dans of the Mount Gambler tribe, with their totems— 
fish-hawk, pelican, crow, two sorts of black cockatoo, a 
harmless snake, the tea-tree, and an edible root (the totems 
of two clans are unknown). Consider bow far even fish* 
t !). s. SlfiWKl, )» Fbon waA 1 A. W. -Hcwfll, in tht 
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hawks, pelicans, crows, black cockatoos, etc.* are from 
exhausting the sum total of the universe, ancl you will 
readily perceive why Crow men, in addition to looking after 
crows, had to take charge, of thunder, lightning, rain, hail, 
etc*; why Black Cockatoo men* not content with exercising 
a due •superv ision over black cockatoos, had to extend the 
sphere of their operations to the sun* the wind, the summer, 
the autumn, and so on. In short, the fewer the clans the 
more numerous necessarily were the magical functions to be 
discharged by each, if the great cosmic movement was still 
to go on. 

We can now hazard a conjecture as to the meaning of 
wtmb the numerous prohibitions imposed on each of the elans in 

Qwjcni. the Queensland tribes, whose social system has been so 

Patiently observed and recorded by Mr. W. E. Roth/ 
bidden to Among these tribes the members of each exogamons class 
ijnthlag are forbidden to eat, not merely one, but several, and some- 

aub-ttEtm*, times many different kinds of animals. The exogamotis 
classes are four in number, and the lists of foods prohibited 
to each class, though constant throughout each tribe, are 
found to vary from tribe to tribe. In one district, for 
example, the class called Koopooroo are not allowed to eat 
iguana, whistler duck, black duck, "blue-fellow w crane, 
yellow dingo, and small yellow fish 11 with-one-boncdii-him Jl ; 
another class, called Woougko, have to avoid scrub-turkey, 
eagle-hawk, bandicoot, brown snake, black dingo, and white 
duck ; a third class have to do without kangaroo, carpet- 
snake, teal, white-bellied brown-headed duck, various kinds 
of diver birds, u trumpeter ,+ fish, and a kind of black bream ; 
while members of the fourth class, called Bunburi* dare not 
eat emu, yellow snake/galah parrot; and a certain species of 
hawk. They firmly believe that if any one were to eat a 
forbidden food he would fall sick and probably die, and that 
the food could never satisfy his hunger. Should the delin¬ 
quent be caught in the act by his fellow tribesmen, be would 
in all probability be put to death." With the evidence as to 
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the Itttichiuiua ceremonies of the Central Australians before 
us, we may surmise that the animals which are thus tabooed 
to the various intermarrying classes of these Queensland 
tribes are neither more nor less ±han what I have proposed 
to call multiplex totems, and that the members of each of 
these classes are, or have at some time been, bound fo per¬ 
form ceremonies of the same sort as the Intickiema for the 
multiplication of all the hinds of animals which they arc 
forbidden to eat. The surmise is confirmed by the circum¬ 
stance that, though the members of each class are forbidden 
to cat the animals in question, they arc not forbidden to kU 
them. In other words, they arc at liberty to provide their 
fellows with the food of which they may not themselves 
partake. This entirely agrees with the view of Totcmiim 
here suggested, that it is a co-operative system designed to 
procure for the community a supply, primarily of food, and 
secondarily or all the other necessaries of life. It ^ 
interesting to observe that Mr Roth* to whom we are ( he origm 
indebted for our knowledge of the social system of these 
Queensland tribes, has been led by a different chain 0f (tauL 
reasoning to the conclusion that "the whole class system 
has been devised by a process of natural selection, to 
regulate the proper distribution or the total quantity of food 
available." ’ But under a superficial appearance of agree¬ 
ment his conclusion differs fundamentally from the one 
which we have reached. For w-hile he supposes that the 
rules of abstinence imposed on each class had no other 
object than that of leaving more food for the remaining 
mouths of the tribe, the conclusion to which we have been 
led by a consideration mainly of the / utichiuma cere monies 
is, that such rules of abstinence originated rather in a belief 
that by observing them the members of each group or class 
would possess, in a higher degree than before, those magical 
powers for the multiplication and enticing of the game to 
which the tribe, as a whole, trusted for its supply of food. 
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It may be asked how an elaborate social organisation p 
based on the mutual co-operation of many separate groups, 
and aiming at nothing less than a systematic control of the 
whole of nature, can possibly have sprung up among savages 
so rude as the Australians, The answer seems to be that 
the system may have begun in a humble way by the union 
of a few neighbouring groups under the influence of some 
able men, and may have gradually spread to more distant 
groups* extending its scope and perfecting its organisation 
as more and more groups fell in with the scheme. That 
such a thing may have happened appears to result from the 
observations of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen. They remark 
that, "alter carefully watching the natives during the per¬ 
formance of their ceremonies, and endeavouring as best we 
could to enter into their feelings, to think as they did, and 
to become, Tor the time being, one of themselves, we came 
to the conclusion that if one or two of the most powerful 
men settled upon the advisability of introducing some 
change, even an important one, it would be quite possible 
for this to be agreed upon and carried out." 1 

It might be premature to say that the admirable re¬ 
searches and discoveries of Messrs, Spencer and Gillen have 
finally solved the problem of TotemSsm ; but at least they 
seem to point to a solution more complete and satisfactory 
than any that has hitherto been offered. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF RELIGION 


The theory that in the history of mankind religion has 
been preceded by magic is confirmed inductively by the 
observation that among the aborigines of Australia, the 
rudest savages as to whom we possess accurate information, 
raaK ic is universally practised, whereas religion m the sense 
of a propitiation or conciliation of the higher powers seems 
to be nearly unknown. Roughly speaking, all men in 
Australia are magicians, but not one is a priest; everybody' 
fancies he can influence his fellows or the course of nature 
by sympathetic magic, but nobody dreams of propitiating 
gods by prayer and sacrifice; “ It may be truly affirmed, 
says a recent writer on the Australians, “that there was not 
a solitary native who did not believe as firmly in the power 
of sorcery as in his own existence! and while anybody 
could practise it to a limited extent, there were in every 
community a few men who excelled in pretension to skill in 
the art. The titles of these magicians varied with the 
community, but by unanimous consent the whites have 
called them 1 doctors, 1 and they correspond to the medicine¬ 
men and rain-makers of other barbarous nation* The 
power of the doctor Is only circumscribed by the range of 
his fancy. He communes with spirits, takes aerial flights at 
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pleasure, kills Dr cures* is invulnerable and invisible at will, 
and controls the dements/ 11 Speaking of thcT Australian 
aborigines, Dr. A. W + Howitt observes: **The belief in 
magic in its various forms, ;n dreams, omens, and warnings, 
is so universal, and mingles so intimately with the daily life 
of the aborigines, that no one, not even those who practise 
deceit themselves, doubts the power of other medicine-men, 
or that if men fail to effect their magical purposes the 
failure is due to error in the practice, or to the superior skill 
or power of some adverse practitioner ,” 2 On the same 
subject Mr. E. M. Curr wrote: 11 In connection with the 
manners and customs of our aboriginal race a great motor 
power is. the belief in sorcery or witchcraft* In the every¬ 
day life of the Black, a pressure originating in this source 
may be said to be always at work. As it seems to me, no 
writer has given this fact quite its due weight* and yet it is 
impossible to appreciate correctly the manners and customs 
of our tribes until the more salient features in connection 
with their ideas about sorcery have been mastered. The 
groundwork of sorcery amongst the 11 Sacks is the belief that 
several things of importance can be effected by means of 
charms and incantations. The tribes differ somewhat in 
details and ceremonies but there is no doubt that the system 
is the same throughout.” 3 

Yet though religion, in the sense in which 1 use that 
word, seems to be nearly unknown among the Australian 
aborigines, some of them nevertheless hold beliefs and 
observe practices which might have grown into a regular 
religion* if their development had not been cut short by 
European intervention. Thus in the south-eastern parts of 
the continent, where the conditions of life in respect of 
climate, water, and food are more favourable than elsewhere, 
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some rudiments of religion appear in a regard for the com¬ 
fort of departed friends. For example, certain 
tribes are said to have kindled fires near the bodies of their ^ 
dead in order to warm the gb^t, but “ the recent custom g-* 
of providing food for it is derided b y the intelligent of (i|f 
old aborigines as 1 white fellow 1 * gammon.’ *' 1 AfflWg the mg* 
Dicrt f if the deceased was a person of importance, food is nsigbi 
placed for many days at the grave, and in winter a fi« » 
lighted in order that the ghost may warm himself at it. 

Some of the natives of Western Australia keep up a fire for 
this purpose on the grave for more than a month. But 
they expect the dead to return to life, for they detach the 
nails from the thumb and forefinger of the deceased and 
deposit them in a small hole beside the grave, in order thaf 
they may know him again when he comes back to the 

world.* , , 

Again, the natives of the Herbert river, in North-cast 

Queensland, often put food and water in the grave, and 
they deposit with the dead his weapons, ornaments, arid 
indeed everything he used in life. On the other hand, they 
generally break his legs to prevent him from wandering at 
night and for the same purpose they cut gashes in his 
stomach, shoulders, and lungs, and fill the gashes with 
stones* The Turribul tribe placed their dead in trees. 11 
the deceased was a man, they left a spear and a dub near 
him that his spirit might kill game for its sustenance in the 
future state ; but if the deceased was a woman, they laid a 
yam stick near her body in order that she might dig for 
roots.* Among the jupagaik, a person in great pain would 
call on some dead friend to come j and help him—-that is, to 
visit him in a dream, and teach him some song whereby he 
might avert the evil magic that was hurting him,'’ Customs 
like these, it is plain, might easily develop into a worship of 
the dead. 
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Agam, Further s the Queensland aborigines on the Tully rfw 

AustfaL-^s an< * Proserpine river are wont to call on their totems by 
inwtcUwtr name before they fall asleep, and they believe that they 
derive certain benefits from so doing. For example, if their 
migtn totem is an animal, it will warn the man who thus invokes 
^jspS^P^ Q f the approach of other animals, and so forth, during his 
worahjpor sleep; or, ir it is itself a dangerous creature, such as a 
ch totem*. croco j|| e . or a snake t it will not bite or sting the man with¬ 
out serving him with due notice of its intention to injure 
him. Again, if his totem is thunder or rain, the man who 
fails to invoke it will lose his power of making thunder or 
train at will. 1 Such beliefs and practices, it js clear, might 
grow' into a regular propitiation or worship of the totems* 
Among tha'Again, the Warramunga of Central Australia believe in the 
mu^a existence of a gigantic but wholly fabulous water-snake 
F.ikjLdiiii-- called Wollunqua, the totem and ancestor of one of their 
mike. dans. His home Is in a rocky gorge which runs into the 
whsch ti heart of the Murchison Ranges. In this secluded spot there 
™em* fc IT is a picturesque pool of deep water with a sandy margin on 
vxni*itfiK the south and a little precipice of red rock curving round the 
northern edge. Over these red rocks after rain the w ater 
mil; .1 t um tj]es in a cascade into the pool below, and the rocks are 
hollowed put below so that they beetle over the water, form¬ 
ing a long shallow cave, from the roof of which roots of 
trees, that have forced their way down through clefts, hang 
pendulous. According to the natives, the Wollunqua lives 
In the water of the pool, and the pendulous roots arc his 
whiskers. They have a tradition thal he once came out of 
the pool and destroyed some men and women, but was at 
last obliged to retreat under a shower of stones. To pre¬ 
vent him from repeating hU ravages they perform ceremonies 
by which they seem to think that they can at once pro¬ 
pitiate and coerce him. Thus they make a long mound of 
wet sand and draw wavy bands on it to represent the water- 
snake. Round this at night they sing and dance by the 
light of fires until the earliest streak of dawn glimmers in 
the east Then they attack the mound fiercely with their 
weapons and soon demolish It If shortly afterwards they 

1 W. E. Roth, Natfk Quttnsfottd BtAmegrapky, BuHftin j Vi. 5 (Brisbane, 
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hear thunder rumbling in the distance, they declare that it 
is the voice of the water-snake saying that he is pleased 
with what they have done and that he will send rain. But 
if the remains of the mined mqpnd are left uncovered, he 
growls, and his grow! is a peal of thunder. When they 
hear it they hasten to cover the ruins with brandies, lest the 
snake should come and cat them up. On the other hand, 
the savage destruction of the mound seems to imply that 
they can to some extent control the beast by force. I he 
Wollunqua differs from all other known Australian totems 
in that he is a purely mythical being. He is not the only 
snake totem of the Warramunga, but he is the most im¬ 
portant, and, more than that, he apparently occupies in thc_ 
native mind the position of a dominant totem 1 In short, 
he seems to be a totem on the high road to become a god. 

Again, in the south-eastern parts of Australia 11 a belief i n s,cth 
exists in an anthropomorphic supernatural being, who lives 
in the sky, and who is supposed to have some kind ofu*™^ 
influence on the morals of the natives. * . . This super- a lH , lk) m 
natural being, by whatever name he is known, is represented 
as having at one lime dwelt on the earth, but afterwards to aJ1 ii irn .piu 
have ascended to a land beyond the sky, where he still 
remains, observing mankind. As Daramulun, he is said to ,nri<,rnHii 
be able * to go anywhere and do anything-' He can be 
invisible ; but when he makes himself visible, it is in the , :1 ii,- u 
form of an old man of the Australian race, tic is evidently 
everlasting, for he has existed from the beginning of things, 
and he still lives. But in being so he is merely in that 
state in which, these aborigines believe, every one would be, 
if not prematurely killed by evil magic , - ■ in this being, 
though supernatural, there is no trace of a divine nature, 

AH that can be said of him is that he is imagined as the 
ideal of those qualities which are, according to their standard, 
virtues worthy of being imitated. Such would be a man 
who is skitful in the use of weapons of offence and defence, 
all-powerful in magic, but generous and liberal to his people, 
who does no injury or viotcncc to any one, yet treats with 
severity any breaches of custom or morality. Such is, 

I spencil- art Gillen. NartHtm Tribit i if Cmtral Awfratia, ehajv til, »nj 
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according to my knowledge of the Australian tribe a, their 
ideal of a headman„ and naturally it is that of Biamhan, the 
master, in the sky-country* Such a being, from Bunjil to 
Baiame* is Mami-ngata, that is/ our father'; in other words, 
the All-father of the tribes. * T , Although it cannot be 
alleged that these aborigines have consciously any form of 
religion, it may be said that their beliefs arc such that, 
under favourable conditions, they might have developed into 
an actual religion, based on the worship of Mungan-ngaua t 
or Baiame, There is not any worship of Daramulun ; but 
the dances round the figure of day and the snvocating of 
his name by the medicine-men certainly might have led up 
to it. If such a change as a recognised religion had ever 
become possible, I fed that it would have been brought 
about by those men who are the depositaries of the tribal 
beliefs, and by whom in the past n as I think, all the advances 
in the organisation of their society have been effected* If 
such a momentous change to the practice of a religion had 
ever occurred, those men would have readily passed from 
being medicine men to the office of priests.” 1 
Bui evo On the other hand, "the Central Australian natives, and 

It sl'ii l bis is true of the tribes extending from Lake Eyre in the 
.wng l;h- south to the far north, and eastwards across to the Gulf of 
AuiiritL-in*, Carpentaria, have no idea whatever of the existence of any 
^ supreme being who is pleased if they follow a certain line 
r of what we call moral conduct, and displeased if they do 
bP^ E v not 501 They have not the vaguest idea of a personal 
fr^iTtttj individual other than an actual living member of the tribe 
who approves or disapproves of their conduct, so far as 
anything like what we call morality is concerned. ... It 
must not, however, be imagined that the Central Australian 
native has nothing in the nature of a moral code. As a 
matter of fact he has a very strict one, and during the 
initiation ceremonies the youth is told that there are certain 
things which he must do and certain others which he must 
not do, but he quite understands that any punishment for 
the infringement of these rules of conduct, which are thus 
laid down for him. will come from the older men, and not 

■ A, w. Hmtill, Tk* NeSrt Tritei a/ Smfk-Emi vftrfWjc, jcp, 
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at all from*any supremo being* of whom he hears nothing 
whatever. In fact, he then learns that the spirit creature, 
whom up to that time, as a boy, he has regarded as all- 
powerful, is merely a myth* and that such a being does not 
really exist# and is only an invention of the men to frighten 
the women and children/* 1 The aborigines of Central 
Australia are not the only people who have invented bug¬ 
bears for the moral edification of youth. The Qna Indians 
of Tierra del Fuego pretend that the natural features of fkiiimh 
their country, such as the woods and rocks, the white mists <*« 
and running waters, are haunted by spirits of various sorts, in ii,«is nf 
« bogles in which they themselves do not believe, but which lM 
are a strong moral aid in dealing with refractory wives anti, 
wilful children/' To impress this salutary belief on the 
feminine and youthful mind the men act the part of the 
spirits, disguised in appropriate costumes. Thus the spirit 
of the beech forests is represented by a man dad in moss 
and the bark of trees ; the spirit of the lichen-grown rocks 
is played by an actor who is painted slatc-colour, with daubs 
of red and yellow clay ; the spirit of clouds and mist is 
dressed all in white, with a very long head partly made up 
of twigs, which arc covered with skin and painted. Till 
they arc initiated into these mysteries at the age of fourteen 
or so, the boys firmly believe in the bogies, and no wonder, 
inasmuch as they have been chased and scared by them. 

When the time of their initiation draws near, the lads are 
seriously qjtherted by their elders: 1 hey must be keen 
hunters, and quick to avenge the spilt blood of their family. 

They must be careful of their own bodies, despising greed, 
and, above all, letting no woman share their inmost thoughts. 

At a scries of nocturnal meetings they then learn the true 
nature of the " moral aid” by which their green unknowing 
youth has been trained in the way it should go. They are in 
fact introduced to the bogies, who turn out to be members of 
their own family. Any boy or man who betrays the secret is 
quietly put to death ; and the same fate overtakes any woman 
who is suspected of knowing more than is good for her." 

I SpetHtt Ml | Gillen. Xertktm Magellane*, with some A«dmnl «f the 
Triiri of Cnviral Aurtratia, p, 49* ftf. Onaawl othrr Indbuw," Thi Gt^nsj>hi- 
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Accord^ 1 n regard to the precepts inculcated on Centra) Australian 
MiQBbn b°ys at initiation, Messrs. Spencer and Gillen think it “ most 
ibei* ii no probable that they have originated in the first instance in 
ica1 association with the purely 'selfish desire of the older men to 
nmong iiK keep all the best things for themselves, and in no case 

Aiiata ,i Llcl , ■ 

whatever arc they supposed to have the sanction of a superior 
being.” 1 " As to the ‘discovery’ of a high ethical religion 
amongst the lowest savages there is not, I am convinced, 
any such thing in Australia. The great difficulty is that 
we have had statements made on the authority of men like 
Gason, The latter was a j police, trooper, ] believe, who was 
perfectly honest, but at the same time perfectly incapable of 
pealing w ith matters such as these. In the days when the 
evidence of Raiamc and Darcimutun was collected the im¬ 
portance of securing minute and detailed information was 
really not realised, nor was it imagined that there were men 
without any so-called religious ideas; and as i have en¬ 
deavoured to point out in one of our chapters, it is the 
easiest thing possible to be misled by what a native tells 
you in regard to such a point as this .” 1 
ti.n n As an example of the mistakes into which it is possible 

ih lk.tV" to fal1 on sub J cct . may Mr. S. Gasoil’s statement 
Thai tEi ■ that the Mura-mura of the Dieri is a Good Spirit or Dotty/ 1 
oiXoiTi whereas further inquiries have ascertained that the Mura 
^[.(fflodmuras, male and female, young and old, are nothing more 
^iy 0t than the legendary- predecessors or prototypes of the Dieri, 
who roamed over the country, rosemhling the present natives 
in their customs and mode of life, though they excelled them 
in their magical powers and the wonderful feats they per¬ 
formedYet Mr. Gason was an honest man, and he 
enjoyed the best opportunities for making himself acquainted 


1 Spencer ami Gillen, tfwrtktr* 
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with the beliefs of the Di'eri, for he lived among them on 
terms of intimacy for years, and he took a special interest in 
iheir customs and ideas, bequeathing to us accounts of them 
which, in spite of some grave mistakes, contain much that is 
valuable- 1 His error as to the supposed "‘Good Spirit ,J of 
the Dieri only shows how easy It is even for an honest 
inquirer, with the best intentions and lhe amplest means of 
ascertaining the facts, to misinterpret savage ideas in accord¬ 
ance with his own religious creed* Precisely the same A 
mistake which Mr* Gason made as to the Mura-muras of 
the Dieri, other people have made as to the Kali mo of the niad* ai ie 
Basutos in South Africa, On this subject an experienced mo 
missionary writes: u The Basutos, like the Caffres in general^ h 
had no religious ideas before they came into contact with 
the whites. It has been asked whether they knew at least 
the name of God. Their idea of the divinity must have 
been very confused* if J may judge by the heathen whom 1 
have associated w r ith for thirteen years. It is the missionaries, 

I believe, who have employed in the singular the name of 
God t Melim )„ 1 He who is on high, 1 for in the language 
vwftma would mean 1 ancestor*' and was not used except in 
the plural Bali mo ( 4 the ancestors j. However it may be 
with their vague knowledge of the name of God, it is certain 
that they had no worship, no prayer for the Supreme Being. 

No ruins of a temple have been found, no vestige of a 
sacrifice to God, no word designating a priest dedicated to 
His service* All that was found sixty or seventy years ago, 
when the first whites arrived in Basutoland, is to be found 
there to-day among the heathen ; that is t the sacrifices to 
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the ancestors/* 1 Similarly, Dr. G. McCall T heal, ^t he learned 
historian of South Africa, writes of the Bantus In general of 
whom the Basutos are a branch : iL No man of this race, 
upon being told of the existence of a single supreme God, 
ever denies the assertion, and among many of the tribes 
there is even a name for such a being, as, for instance, the 
word Umkulunkutt), the Great Great One, used by the 
Hi obis and others. From this it has been assumed by 
some Investigators that the Bantu are really monotheists, 
and that the spirits of their ancestors are regarded merely 
as mediators or intercessors. But such a conclusion is 
incorrect- The Great Great One was once a man, they all 
assert, and before our conception of a deity became known 
to them, he was the most powerful of the ancient chiefs, to 
whom tradition assigned supernatural knowledge and skill. 11 ~ 
Again, there is reason to believe that the accounts which 
savages give of their religious beliefs arc often deliberately 
fabricated by them in order to deceive the white man. 
This source of error, though it h not limited to the religious 
sphere, applies especially to it p since the uncivilised, like the 
civilised, man is, in general loth to reveal his most sacred 
beliefs to any chance inquirer. To win his confidence and 
elicit his inmost thoughts, it Is necessary for the investigator 
either to have known him intimately for a long time, or to 
give evidence that he himself has already been initiated Into 
mysteries of the same sort. But the deception practised by 
the savage sometimes springs from a different motive. In 
his amiable anxiety to oblige a stranger, he will often tell 
him whatever he imagines that the inquirer would like to 
hear, without the least regard to the truth* Thus it is a 
custom with the Bantu "not to dispute with honoured guests, 
but to profess agreement with whatever is stated. This is 
regarded by those people as politeness, and it is carried to 
such an absurd extent that it is often difficult to obtain 
correct Information from them. Thu^ if one asks a man, is 
ft far to such a place? politeness requires him to reply it is 


1 Faltaer Forte* “ Ijs* icmin Licences 
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far. though jt may be tdosc by. The questioner, by using 
the word far, is supposed to be under the impression that it 
is at a distance, and it would be rudeness to correct him. 

They express llieir thanks far whatever is told them, 
whether the intelligence is pleasing or not, and whether they 
believe it or not. Then, too, no one of them ever denies 
the existence of a Supreme Being, but admits it without 
hesitation as soon as he is told of it, though he may not 
once have thought or the subject before. _ * 

In regard to the Australian aborigines, it appears that 
this source of error has also vitiated some of the accounts (0 
which have been given of their religious notions “ Many ^ 
persons try to persuade themselves that they can detect the,„ inHf0 f Bl# 
existence amongst these natives of a true religion and a ( ^ 
knowledge of a Supreme Being, but the)- forget that these Unji™ 
Blacks arc extremely shrewd, so that when they perceive rtliEkiu4 
ihe object of the conversation, they readily adapt all that i««m» of 
they have been taught on thh subject to their replies. 1 Austral^ 
have always found that the rigmarole stories which many ofavngc*. 
them have told me, and which arc supposed to represent 
their religious belief, were founded upon the teachings ol 
missionaries and others."* " I am strongly of opinion that 
those who have written to show that the Blacks had some 
knowledge of God, practised prayer, and believed in places 
of reward and punishment beyond the grave, have been 
imposed upon, and that until they had learnt something of 
Christianity from missionaries and others the Blacks hat 
ho beliefs and practices of the sort Having heard the 
missionaries, however, they were not slow to invent what: I 
may call kindred statements with aboriginal accessories, with 
a vieiv to please and surprise the Whites,"* In pursuing 
his re scare lies in this subject. Dr. A. W. Hewitt was on at 
least one occasion surprised, though not pleased, with 
- kindred statements * or this sort Wishing to learn the 
native belief as to Brew in, a spirit whom the Kumat dread, 
he questioned two of the most intelligent men, one of whom 

tn M Call Thwl. #/. til> rU. tit GcigrafAiraJ S#fiely ff stmtmiaiia, 
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was a member of the Church of England. After consulting 
together for a few minutes, one of them said, +l We think 
that he is Jesus Christ/ 1 When this answer proved unsatis¬ 
factory, they laid their heads together again, and after 
mature deliberation declared that he must be the devil; 1 
The anecdote is instructive, because it illustrates the readi¬ 
ness with which the natives adapt their answers to the 
supposed taste or the inquirer, and the little dependence 
that can consequently be placed on their statements as to 
this subject. 

lacrwiniiiy Now it is to be observed that the reports of moral 
..fEkiUniii Supreme Beings among the Australian aborigines come 
^chiefly from Victoria and New South Wales, that is, the 
parts of the continent where the natives have been longest 
Sofa-nit under the influence of the white man. If we could deduct 
from these reports the elements of error and fraud, we should 
probably find that the residue would be small indeed ; and 
we might acquiesce in the opinion of Professor Baldwin 
Spencer: M l do not think that there is really any direct 
evidence of any Australian native belief in a 1 supreme being 1, 
in our sense of the term/ 13 

Hoover, But though the natives of Central Australia appear to 
,M " be equally destitute of ancestor worship/ 1 and of a belief in a 
spiritual Supreme Being, the guardian of morality, some of the tnbes 
So^niak* 0 OEl the Gulf of Carpentaria have a notion of spiritual beings 
nr m.-w who tan help or injure them. The Biiibmgu, Mara, and 
Anula tribes believe that the sky is inhabited by tvro 
unfriendly beings who are always anxious to come down 
and kill people, but arc prevented from doing so by a 
friendly spirit who lives in the woods. When an Anula man 
falls ill, his friends sing to the friendly spirit in the woods to 
come and make him welt* 4 Such beliefs and such a practice 
might in time develop into a regular propitiation of these 
spirits, that is, they might grow into a religion* 

Thus, if the Australian aborigines had been left to them¬ 
selves, they might have evolved a native religion along 
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several mo* or less independent lines. Their regard 
the comfort of departed friends might have given rise to a nbori( j Ea 
worship of the dead, provided always that the theory of{»**« 
reincarnation, which prevails among the central tribes and t h™«k« 
is obviously incompatible with a deification of the ancestra *■ 

spirits,' had been exchanged for a belief that these spirits, <]„ r ic|*d 
instead of returning to earth and being born again in the 
flesh, dwell for ever in some happy land, whence, though along ^ ^ 
unseen by mortal or at least vulgar eyes, they watc i otcr ( j t p endem 
their children and aid them in their time of need. Again, u» 
totcmlsm might have led to a cult of the totem animal or 
plant, as indeed seems to be happening to the Wollunqua or 
mythical water-snake of the Warramunga. further, a 
belief in friendly or hostile spirits, neither ancestral nor 
totemic, who live on earth or in the sky, and can help or 
harm mankind, is not far from a religion of nature. I tnally, 
if the abstract idea of a powerful "headman, kind to his own 
people and terrible to their foes, had blended with a belief 
in the immortality of the dead, it might easily have culmin¬ 
ated in the worship of a tribal or national god. And these 
various lines of development might have co-existed m the 
same tribe, leading up to a complex religion in which a cult 
oft he totems should have been combined with a worship of 
other natural powers, and a general propitiation ot the dead 
should have gone hand-in-hand with the special worship of 
a tribal or national god, who had grown out of an ideal or 
legendary headman. Such a complex religion would con¬ 
form to the general rule that fully developed religions are 
compounded of many different elements, which spring from 
diverse roots. 


1 Spencer and CtlEen, tfflv cJ/- T p- 494- 
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Th? s.iuii: ll is significant that the rudiments of a native religion in 
A5tSu r 'Australia, so far as they arc known to us, make their 
a P pe . iiranc * ft>r the most P a rt either in the south-eastern 
radimV.Lt.-i districts or on the northern coast, but are, on the whole, 
COnSp ‘ cuousl - v ' absenc fram centre, 1 while on the contrary 
,ist Bdvaf]» rna |ji ca J ceremonies for the multiplication of the totems 
to™* 4 attain their highest vogue among the central tribes, and 
»t jocifli gradually diminish in number and importance as we approach 
sidtancli'r' 1 sea, till on the Gulf of Carpentaria they have almost 
b ) disappeared.” Now it can hardly be an accidental cointi- 
'wiitiMi or Jcnc<f tbat » ^ Df - Howitt has well pointed out,’ the same 
in,[i*iduni regions in which the germs of religion begin to appear have 
als * ra:if { e w _ me progress towards a higher form of social 
^f. lr „ an<1 famil y life That progress in Australia Is marked by 
tuA*nai lL '' v0 £ rea * steps ; individual marriage has been substituted 
itaE!™ f ° r gr .° Up marfia ^ c ' 4 antl paternal descent of the totem has 
_ prevailed over maternal descent, as well as over an even 

older mode pf transmitting the totem which still survives 
among the Armita and Kaitisk 


1 The Waxniiminga raped for (he 
VVol]unqu.i. wmxr+tnke 4 -fu! the Vkri 
cuslQm of leaving food for Ihc dear! 
nre exceptions, 

■ Spencer and Gillen., /V^Jra 
pp, I* jp. f * 3+311 315 - 319 , 

a A. f-fr+W-f[f, jliil/rfY TWiVjf #f 

Satifk-Eait /fMjfm/u, p, 500-. 

1 A- \\\ Hewitt, Further Koles 
on the Australian Clausa Syif^- nv ' p 
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In regard to the first of these changes, whereas group Group 
marriage exists to this day as an institution among several 
of the central tribes, such as the Dieri and Urabunna, 1 p™tnr 
it has disappeared from all the .other tribes known to us, ^vnuiii. 
only leaving traces of itself in the class! fie a lory system M, s ,il ' 
of re Sat ion ship, and in the licence accorded to the sexes *™i 
on certain occasions, especially at marriage. fn regard 
to the second change, the inheritance of the totem in central 
the paternal line is fixed and invariable among the}^^ 31 
tribes cm the coast of the Gulf of Carpentaria, blit 
as we pass inland from them we find that it gradually 
grows rarer and rarer, until among the A run la and Kaitish 
tribes, in the very heart of the continent, it totally dis~ ^ 
appears, and is replaced by an entirety different mode of 
determining the totem.' 3 For in these tribes a person derives Am«hjf ch«? 
his totem neither from his father nor from his mother, but 
from the place where his mother first became aware that i*™ 
she was with child. Scattered all over the country arc what Jl 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen call local totem centres, that is* *j*«j*j 
spots where the souls of the dead arc supposed to live EA ,| lr . r ]3Qff 
awaiting reincarnation, each of these spots being haunted ]^ E e " : ^“ T| 
by the spirits of people of one totem only ; and wherever a the place 
pregnant woman first feels the child in her womb, she thinks 
that a spirit of the nearest totem centre has entered info fdi ^he w&» 
her, and accordingly the child will be of that local totem, Hi tl: 
whatever it may be f without any regard to the totem either 
of the Father or of the mother,* 

Thb mode of determining the totem has all the 


* A* W. Jlowiil, 11 The Bum and 
olhfr Kindred Tribes of Ccfilml 
AratnlW' of the Antkt*p&* 

fogiciit /mfitnft , j£i. p. S3 
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Thi* appearance of extreme antiquity. For it ignores alto- 
nininirtH S ct ^ Gr the intercourse of the sexes as the cause of offspring, 
totem and further, it ignores the tie of blood on the maternal 
t0 as as the paternal ride, substituting for it a purely 
local bond, since the members of a totem stock are merely 
fgiwre* those who gave the first sign of life in the womb at 
one or other or certain definite spots. This form of 
finSy 1 ^ totemisni, which may be called conccptional or local to 
ccpik-CLii 1 ' distinguish it from hereditary totem ism , 1 may with great 
mr local, probability be regarded as the most primitive known to 
UnEuhtal aE the present day, since it seems to date from a time 

from when blood relationship was not yet recognised, and when 
to^Lin?'' cven th® idea of paternity had not yet presented itself to 
“'the savage mind. Moreover, it is hardly possible that this 
peculiar form of local totem ism, with ils implied ignorance 
of such a thing as paternity at all, could be derived from 
hutu hereditary totemism, whereas it is easy to understand how 
Louii^i^ hereditary totemism, either in the paternal or in the 
paMifto maternal line, could be derived from it. Indeed, among the 
tcrt^mS Umbaia and Gnanji tribes we can see at the present day 
fiiiipr inihe-jhow the change from local to hereditary totemism has been 
ll' effected. These tribes, like the Arunta and K&itbh, believe 
that conception is caused by the entrance into a woman of 
a spirit who has lived in its disembodied state* along with 
other spirits of the same totem, at any one of a number of 
totem centres scattered over the country; but, unlike the 
Arunta and Kaztish, they almost always assign the father's 
totem to the child, even though the infant may have given 
the first sign of life at a place haunted by spirits of a 
different totem. For example, the wife of a snake man 
may first feel her womb quickened at a tree haunted by 
spirits of goshawk people ; yet the child will not be a gos¬ 
hawk but a snake, like its father. The theory by which 
the Umbaia and Gnanji reconcile these apparently in con- 
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line. 
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sis (cut belief is that a spirit of the husband’s totem follows 
the wife and" enters into her wherever an opportunity offers, 
whereas spirits of other totems would not think of doing so* 

In the example supposed, a snak» spirit Is thought to have 
followed up the wife of the snake man and entered into her 
at the tree haunted by goshawk spirits, white the goshau k 
spirits would refuse to trespass, so to say, on a snake pre¬ 
serve by quartering themselves in the wife of a snake man. 

Til is theory clearly marks a transition from local to heredi¬ 
tary totem ism in the paternal line. And precisely the same 
theory could, mutotis mutandis, be employed to effect a 
change from local to hereditary totemism in the maternal 
line ; it would only be necessary to suppose that a pregnant^ 
woman is always followed by a spirit of her own totem, 
which sooner or later effects a lodgment in her body, l or 
example, a pregnant woman of the bee totem would always 
be followed by a bee spirit, which would enter into her 
wherever and whenever she felt her womb quickened, and 
so the child would be born of her own bee totem. Thus 
the local form of totemism which obtains among the 
Arunta and Kaltish tribes is older than the hereditary form, 
which is the ordinary type of totemism in Australia and 
elsewhere, first, because it rests on far more archaic concep¬ 
tions of society and of life, and, secondly, because both tire 
hereditary kinds of totemism, the paternal and the maternal, 
can be derived from it, whereas it can hardly be derived 

from either of them,* , 

[ have said that the form of totemism which prevails m 
thc most central tribes of Australia, particularly the Arunta totembn 
and Kaitish, is probably the most primitive known to exist 
at the present day, l’erhaps wc may go a step further, and ^ 

say that it is but one remove from the original pattern, the 
absolutely primitive type of totemism. The theory on which 
it is based denies implicitly, and the natives themselves deny 

nlicitlv* that children are the fruit of the commerce ofpdwiiire 

r v 1 „ torensum, 
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wifirh mis the sexes. So astounding an ignorance of natural causation 
KK cannot but date from a past immeasurably remote. Yet 
Chat ; S norance » strange as it seems to us. may be explained 
MdS- easily enough from the habits and modes of thought of 
SSfii sava S e man - In thc first place, the interval which elapses 
their tnx between the act of impregnation and the first symptoms of 
unkiKmn' pregnancy is sufficient to prevent him from perceiving the 
connection between the two. In the second place, the 
custom, common among savage tribes, of allowing un¬ 
restricted licence of Intercourse between the sexes under 
puberty has familiarised him with sexual unions that are 
necessarily sterile ■ from which he may not unnaturally 
conclude that the intercourse of the sexes lias nothing to 
do with the birth of offspring . 1 Hence he is driven to 
account for pregnancy and child-birth in some other way. 
The theory which the Central Australians have adopted on 
the subject is one which commends itself to the primitive 
mind as simple and obvious. Nothing is commoner among 
savages ail the world over than a belief that a person may 
be possessed by a spirit, which has entered inte him, thereby 
disturbing his organism and creating an abnormal state of 
body or mind, such as sickness or lunacy. Now, when a 
woman is observed to be pregnant, the savage infers, with 
perfect truth, that something has entered into her. What 
is it ? and how did it make its way into her womb? These 
are questions which he cannot but put to himself as soon as 
he thinks about the matter. For the reasons given above, 
it does not occur to him to connect the first symptoms of 
pregnancy with a sexual act, which preceded them by a 
considerable interval. He thinks that the child enters into 
the woman at the time when she first feels It stirring in her 
womb, which, of course, docs not happen until long after 
the real moment of conception. Naturally enough, when 
she is first aware of the mysterious movement within her. 
the mother fancies that something has that very moment 
passed into her body, and it is equally natural that in her 
attempt to ascertain what the thing is she should fix upon 
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some object that happened to be near her and to engage 
her attention at the critical moment. Thus if she chanced 
at the time to be watching a kangaroo, or collecting grass-seed 
for food, or bathing in water* or^sitting under a gum-tree, 
she might imagine that the spirit of a kangaroo, of grass- 
seed, of water, or of a gum-tree had passed into her, and 
accordingly, that when her child was born, it was really a 
kangaroo, a grass-seed, water, or a gum-tree, though to the 
bodily eye it presented the outward form of a human being. 
Amongst the objects on which her fancy might pitch as the 
cause of her pregnancy we may suppose that the last food 
she had eaten would often be one* If she had recently 
partaken of emu flesh or j ams slie might suppose that the 
emu or yam p which she had uniques lion ably taken into her " 
body, had, so to say, struck root and grown up in her. 

This last, as perhaps the most natural, might be the 
commonest explanation of pregnancy; and if that was so, 
we can understand why* among the Central Australian tribes, 
if not among totemic tribes all over the world* the great 
majority of totems arc edible objects, whether animals or 
plants. 1 

Now, too, we can fully comprehend w hy people should Otuhii 
identify themselves, as totcmic tribes commonly do with ^ Ir ^ ni 
their totems, to such an extent as to regard the man and 
his totem as practically indistinguishable, A man of the 
emu totem, for example, might say, £fc An emu entered 
into my mother at such and such a place and time ; it grew 
up in her, and came forth from her. I am that emu, lhctr 
therefore I am an emu man, 1 am practically the same as ";d ^ 
the bird* though to you, perhaps, 1 may not look like it” 

And so with all the other totems. On such a view it is 
perfectly natural that a man, deeming himself one of his° r ■ f * irial 
totem species, should regard it with respect and affection,» 
and that he should imagine himself possessed of a power, 
such as men of other totems do not possess, to increase or 
diminish it* according to circumstances, for the good of 


1 At la die Central A dal ml inn 
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himself and his fellows. Thus the practice of Intieftiunta, 
that is, magical ceremonies performed by men of a totem 
for its increase or diminution, would be a natural develop¬ 
ment of the original germ jar stock of totemism , 1 
[f die jjerni That germ or stock, iT my conjecture is right, is, in its 
^—■■["essence, nothing more or less than an early theory of con- 
iTunitut eeption, which presented itself to savage man at a time when 
taneepiton, ' vas still ignorant of the true cause of the propagation of 
iviiidi „«,} the species. This theory or conception is, on the principles 
wcuireJ savage thought, so simple and ohvious that it may ivcll 
occurred to men independently in many parts of the 
nten Lq world. Hius we could understand the wide prevalence of 
*r totemism among distant races without being forced to 

mt Slippage that they had borrowed it From each other. Further* 
iuLcUbV ^ lc hypothesis accounts for one of the most characteristic 
^11' Matures of totem ism, namely, the intermingling in the same 
and aiher °f men and women of many different totem 

diir^Ltrr stocks, For each person's totem would be determined by 
faiuns &r may be called an accident, that is, by the place where 
1 e^h rr, his mother happened to be, the occupation in which she was 
engaged, or the last food she had eaten at the time when 
she fir^t felt the child in her womb } and such accidents 
1,anc! with them the totems) would vary considerably in 
individual cases, though the range of variation would 
necessarily be limited by the number of objects open to the 
observation, or conceivable by the imagination, of the tribe. 
These objects would be chiefly the natural features of the 
district* and the kinds of food on which the community 
subsisted ; but they might quite well include artificial and 
even purely imagsnary objects, such as boomerangs and 
mythical beasts. Even a totem like Laughing Boys, w + hich 
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we find among the Arunta* is perfectly intelligible on" the 
present theory. In fact, of all the things which ihe savage 
perceives or imagines, there is none which he might not 
thus convert into a totem, since ^hcre 15 none which might 
not chance to impress itself on the mind of the mother, 
vvahmg or dreaming, at the critical season h 

If we may hypothetically assume, as the first stage in On tbit 
the evolution of to tom ism* a system like the foregoing, based 
on a primitive theory of conception the whole history' of hhtwy of 
totemisrn becomes intelligible. For in the first place, the 
existing system of totem ism among the Arunta and Kaitish, tatetHjtfWr. 
which combines the principle of conception with that 
of locality* could be derived from this hypothetical system 
in the simplest and easiest manner, as J shall point out * 
immediately. And in the second place* the existing system 
of the A run ta and Kaitish could, in its turn, readily pass 
into hereditary totem ism of the ordinary type, as, in fact, it 
appears to be doing in ihc Umbaia and Gnanji tribes of 
Central Australia at present. 1 Thus what may be called 
conceptionaI totemisrn pure and simple furnishes an intelli¬ 
gible starting-point for the evolution of totemism in genera]. 

In it. after years of sounding, our plummets seem to touch 
bottom at last, 

1 have said that a primitive system of purely conception a] Myjwihtfi- 
totembin could easily give rise to the existing system of the 
Arunta and Kaitish, which appears to be but one remove ii™ »r*i™ 
distant from it. Among the Arunta and Kaitish the choice 

of the totem is not left absolutely to chance or to the »i<™i 
imagination of the mother. The whole country is parcelled 
out into totem districts* each with its centre, where the dis~ ‘ 

embodied spirits of the totems arc supposed to linger* await- , t ' v,]itdi * 
ing reincarnation ; and the child's totem is determined by j“^ 1 * 
the particular totem centre to which its mother happened to Oami 
be nearest when she felt her womb quickened ; one of the A l ' tra1u 
local spirits is supposed to have entered into her. Thus the 
wide range of accidents which, under a system of eoncoption.il 
totemisrn pure and simple* might settle the totem of the 
individual, is, under the existing system, restricted to the 
accident of place; and in virtue of this restriction an original 
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system of purely conccptlonal totemism has, while it retains 
the conceptional principle, developed into a species of local 
totem ism. How the restriction in question has been brought 
about can only be a matter of conjecture. Hut it is not 
diflicult to imagine that when several women had, one after 
the other, felt the first premonitions of maternity at the same 
spot and under the same circumstances, the place would 
come to be regarded as haunted by spirits of a particular 
sort; and so the whole country might in time be dotted over 
with totem centres and distributed into totem districts. Any 
striking natural texture of the landscape, such as a con sp Ecu- 
ous tree, a curiously-shaped rock, or a pool of clear water, 
would be likely to impress itself on the mind of women at 
such times, and so to lend a certain uniformity to their 
fancies. 


Thm lhe h >’P° lhcs ' 3 that totem ism is, in its origin, a 
notBcreuBi theory of conception seems to furnish a simple and 

£5^ adequate explanation of the facts. But there is one feature 
totasi <>f totem ism, as that system commonly meets us, which the 
b rP° tllL>si:i docs not account Tor, namely, the exogamy of 
riflfiunvy the totem stocks ; in Other words, the rule that a man may 
tun hjMjsm; nctl marr y n <>r have connection with a woman of the same 
r.viemnm ; totem as himself. That rule is, indeed, quite inexplicable 
Uddre- on ^ ie v ’ c ' v ^at men and women regard themselves as 
ST," ‘ dC " tic ‘ 1 ! with thcif totem animals; for as these animals 
law lime, ina ^ e with their kind, why should not men and women or 

rammunO, ^ ““ e t0tem 6 ° 30 t<JO ' 3eC,n K lhat <- hc ) r ale <>"Iy slightly- 
compaw*] disguised farms of their totem animals ? But the truth is, 

swkTL c *°P m y forms no of true totemism. [t is a great 
buc*i«! social re form of a much later date, tvhich, in many com- 
munilics ’ hls acc identally modified the totemic system, white 
tour im- in others It has left that system entirely unaffected. Mative 
dS,. Auitral > an traditions represent, doubtless with truth, exogamy 
in outer W as an innovation imported into a community already com- 
P™' fnt posed of totem stocks; 1 and these traditions are amply 
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confirmed by a study of the social organisation of 
Aiisiralian tribes, which proves, as Messrs. Howitt, Spencer* 
and Gillen have rightly perceived, that the primsry exogam- 
ous unit was not the totem slqck, hut the moiety of the ^ ^ of 
whole tribe. Each tribe was, in fact, divided into two halves, 
all the children of the same mother being assigned to the cfaudn^ 
same half and the men of each half were obliged to take 
their wives from the other half At a later time each of 
these halves was, in some tribes, again subdivided into two, 
and the men and women in each of the four quarters thus 
constituted were forced to take their wives or husbands 
from a particular one, and only one, or the remaining three 
quarters] while it was arranged that the children should 
belong neither to their mother's nor to their father's quarter/ 
but to one of the remaining two quarters. The effect of the 
division of the tribe into two exogenous halves, with all 
the children of the same mother ranged on the same side, is 
obviously to prevent the marriage of brothers with sisters. 

The effect of the division of the tribe into four exogamous 
quarters, coupled with the rules that every person may marry 
only into one quarter, and that the children must belong to 
a quarter which is neither that of their father nor that of 
their mother, is to prevent the marriage of parents with 
children. 1 Now*, since these successive bisections of the tribe 
into two, four, or even eight exogamous divisions, with an 
increasingly complicated rule of descent, have every appear¬ 
ance of being artificial, we may fairly infer that the effect 
they actually produce Is the effect they were intended to 
produce ] in other words, that they were deliberately devised 
and adopted as a means of preventing the marriage, at first, 
of brothers with sisters, and, at a later lime, of parents with 
children. 

That this was so E regard as practically certain. But 
the question why early man in Australia, and, apparently, 
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in many other parts of the world, objected to these unions, 
and took elaborate precautions to prevent them, is difficult 
to answer, except in a vague and general nay. We should 
probably err if we imagined that this far-reaching innovation 
or reform was introduced from any such moral antipathy to 
incest, as most, though by no means all, races have mani¬ 
fested within historical times, That antipathy is rather the 
fruit than the seed of the prohibition of incest, it is the 
slowly accumulated effect of a prohibition which has been 
transmitted through successive generations from time imme* 
mortal. I o suppose that the Saw of incest originated in any 
instinctive horror of the act would be to invert the rela¬ 
tion of cause and effect, and to commit the commonest 
of all blunders in investigating early society, that of inter¬ 
preting it in the tight of our modern feelings and habits, 
and so Using the late products of evolution to account 
for its primordial germs ; in short, it would be to explain 

the beginning by the end, instead of the end by the 

beginning, 

I urther, the original ground of objection to incestuous 
unions certainly cannot have been any notion that they were 
injurious to the offspring, and that for two reasons. In the 
first place, it is a moot question among men of science at 
the present day whether the closest interbreeding has, in 

itself, when the parents arc perfectly healthy, any such 

harmful effect 1 However that question may be finally 
decided, we cannot suppose that the rudest savages perceived 
ages ago what, with all the resources of accurate observation 
and long-continued experiments in breeding animals, modern 
science has not yet conclusively established, But in the 
second place, not only is it impossible that the savage can 
have detected so very dubious an effect, but it is impossible 
that Ire can even have imagined it. For if, down to the 
present day, the Central Australians, who practise strict 
exogamy, do not believe that children arc the result of the 
intercourse of the sexes, their still ruder forefathers certainly 


1 See Ch. Darwin.* lariafi&t 
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cannot havx introduced exogamy at a more or less remote 
period for the purpose of remedy trig the action of a cause* 
the existence of which the)' denied. 

But if the prohibition of iJttesluous unions was based Apparently 
neither on what we might call a moral instinct, nor on a 
fear of any evil, real or imaginary* which they were supposed iimi man 
to entail on the offspring, the only alternative open to us ^ d ^ cn 
sterns to be to infer that these unions were forbidden because 
they were believed to be injurious to the persons who 
engaeed in tbem > even when they were both in perfect health, ,|mo ™ 
Such a belief, 1 apprehend* is entirely groundless* and can lW ^ 
only have arisen in some mistaken notion of cause and lfl 
effect; in short, in a superstition. What that superstition* 
precisely was p in other words, w'hat exact harm w as supposed 
to be done by incest to the persons immediately concerned. 

I am unable to guess. Thus the ultimate origin of exogamy, 
and with it of the law of incest—since exogamy was devised 
to prevent incest—remains a problem nearly as dark as ever. 

All that seems fairly probable is that both of them originated 
in a savage superstition, to which we have lost the clue. 

To say this Is not to prejudice the question of the effect for 
good or ill w hich these institutions have had on the race : 
for the question of the working of any institution is wholly 
distinct from that of its historical origin, just as a had 
practice may be adopted from a good motive, so* on the 
other hand* an excellent custom may be instituted for a 
reason utterly false and absurd* 

1 have said that the introduction of exogamy affected tl< mi ra¬ 
the totemie system of some tribes, but not that of others, f 

This I will now explain. Where totemism had become affixed the 
hereditary* that is* w'hcrc every person received his totem 
cither from hh father or from Ills mother, the introduction of 
exogamy naturally resulted in making the totem stocks exo- nm9n< : 
gamouK. For w hen the tribe was split up into tw'o intermarry- 
mg moieties the hereditary totem stocks would be distributed hmihmam 
between the moieties, the whole of each stock being placed 
hi one or other of the moieties, and not divided between the ei» 
two. From this It would follow' that as each moiety was 
exogamous, so necessarily were all the totem stocks of tHbw *t» 
w r hich it was composed. The exogamy of the hereditary fe ' jU i ,riJ 
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«£**- totem stocks was thus a direct, though accidental, consequence 
hjiemiam, exogamy of Lhc two iTioictits, On the other hand, 

undk^L where old conceptional, as opposed to the newer hereditary, 
imrcr r type of totem ism survived, as we see it, in a slightly 
httn ™ od, ' fied /°™> among the Arunta and Kaitish tribes, the 
and sisleff, introduction of exogamy would have 110 effect on the totem 
SSit ' 111 ' 3 ^ oc ^ s 33 su ^h ; that is, it would not make them exogamous. 
Niaj ail tw The reason is simple. Exogamy was introduced, as I have 
haems! iT Footed out ' at ^ r ' st to prevent the marriage of brothers with 
jjM*-. sisters, and afterwards to prevent the marriage of parents 
lubiiion hi ^ children. But under a system like that of the Arunta, 
where, in virtue of the accidents which determine the totem 
IktL "° f cac h individual, brother and sister may be of different 
wTu I*. totcms - and tllc totem of the child may differ from that both 
no bar in °f the father and of the mother, it is obvious that to make 
liters thc totcm stock ? exogamous would not necessarily effect the 
*Sih siften, purpose for which the rule of exogamy was devised ; for 
e ™ 11 with str 'ct exogamy of thc totem stocks it would still 
„ith be open to a brother to marry a sister, and to a parent to 
marr y a child, in all the cases—and they would probably 
be the majority oi cases—in which thc totem of the brother 
differed from that of thc sister, and the totem of thc parent 
differed from that of the child. When we find, therefore, 
that thc rule or exogamy is not applied to the totem stocks 
in thc very cases where, if it were applied, it would be powerless 
to prevent the marriage of brothers with sisters, and of parents 
with children, wc can hardly help regarding this omission to 
apply the rule in these circumstances as a strong additional 
proof that exogamy was devised expressly for the purpose 
of preventing such marriages. Further, it appears to 
demonstrate that the’ machinery by which exogamy was 
■ introduced and worked was not the organisation of the 
community in totem stocks, but its bisection, single or 
repeated, into two, Tour, or eight exogamous divisions, or 
classes and subclasses, as they may, with Dr. A. W, Howitt 
be conveniently designated. For we have to remember 
that though, for the reason 1 have given, the Arunta and the 
Kaitish do not apply the principle of exogamy to their 
totem stocks, they fully recognise and act on the principle 
the whole community being divided into eight exogamous 
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classic*, a division which is Quite distinct from, and probably 
far later than, the distribution of the community into totem 
stocks. 

Finally, I have to point out'that, if the present tlwny suiKem- 
of the devdopmtyjt of totemisrn is correct, the common ftfKSklvni 
assumption that inheritance or the totem through tl# mother 
always preceded inheritance of it through the father need hrminary 
not hold good. If the transition from the conccptional to 
the hereditary forp or totem ism ^ dTected In the manner a5 in ihc 
in which it seems to be actually taking place at present 
among the Central Australian tribes, it is dear that the t t^E patrr 
change could be made just as readily to paternal as to 
maternal descent For it would be quite as easy to suppose «,^«i hoc 
that a spirit of the husband's totem had entered into his 
wife as that a spirit of her own totem had done so : the ^-mrn&mni 
former supposition would give paternal descent of the totem h ji 
the latter would give maternal descent Only we have to 
bear in mind that the notion of paternity among these majr 
tribes is a totally different thing from what it is with 
us. Denying, as they do explicitly, that the child is fj( f ra 
begotten by the father, they can only regard him as the^*^ 
consort, and, in a sense, the owner of the mother, and 
therefore, as the owner or her progeny, just as a man 
who owns a cow owns also the calf she brings forth, E n tfpiccrnn^ 
short, it seems probable that a man’s children were viewed 
as his property long before they were recognised as his ownmHip. 
offspring, 

From the foregoing discussion it follows that, judged 
either by the type of social organisation or by the relation LfillCI of 
of magic to religion! the central tribes of Australia arc the Au*Wia 
more hack ward, and the coastal tubes the more progressive, 

To put It othenvisc, in aboriginal Australia social and religious 
progress has spread or is spreading from the sea inland, and hh^, 
not in the reverse direction. 

This conclusion is no more than might have been iiih««’ 
anticipated on general grounds without any knowledge ol 
thc particular facts. For the interior of a country 
naturally less open to foreign influence than its coasts, and 
is therefore more tenacious of old ways* But quite apart proum.k 
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a " y forC ' gn influcnce - wh ' ch before tile* coming of 
iht eefltrn3 ^ u rope<ins seems hardly to have a (Tec ted t3ic Australian 

«^ b T e ^' ( l r f Cf ; > th “ c is a a P edaI ca!Jsie ' vh y the coastal tribes of 
ijjtliit of Australia should take the fftst steps towards civilisation, and 

country; that ij3 the g«ater abundance of water and food in their 
for obitr- country as compared with the parched and barren table-lands 
leacha oa Ulterior. Central Australia lies in the desert zone of 

luiLm!*' 1 SOu ^ lorn hemisphere, and has no high mountains to 
arises m condense the vapours from the surrounding ocean* The 

5* mOSt CKtefls£ve tract ° r Me and well-watered country is on 

riot m c he east and south-east, where a fine range or mountains 

JESEL, approaches ’ in , the colon y ° r Victoria, the limits of perpetual 
or food - snow * And in the north, on the shores of the Gulf of 
SL Carp(:,Uaria ‘ a heavier rainfall produces a more abundant 

tknadvmir' ^qjetatiQn attd a more plentiful supply of food than can be 
.r, ™iiu,,. found in the arid wilderness of the Interior. Thus, even 
among the rude savages of Australia, we can detect the 
operation or those natural laws which have ordained that 
elsewhere all the great civilisations of the world should arise 
in well-watered and fertile lands within the atmospheric 

influence ‘he sea* An abundant supply of good food 

stimulates progress in more ways than one. By leaving 
men with leisure on their hands it affords them greater 
opportunities for observation and thought than are enjoyed 
by people w hose whole energies are absorbed in an arduous 
struggle for a bare subsistence; and by improving the 
physical stamina of the race it strengthens and sharpens the 
intellectual faculties which, in the long run, are always 
depressed and impaired by a poor and meagre diet, 
Thus, if in Australia the tide of progress, slow but per¬ 
ceptible, has set from the sea towards the interior, it 
has probably been in large measure under the impulse 
of a more plentiful supply of food, which in its turn is due 


1 This auM liu tw+fii tuAfgftcd by 
Dr. riftttjiE for ihe *«™l orEranct:, sufid 
JjF Maa i Spchcer arid Gftten for the 

ckcretw inf /ttitiJuffmj jnnpr t on the 

S*t A, W. Iiciwitt i i* Furl her 
on the AnUmboft QuiS)ltcmi, H 

xviit. J p. 33 Vi Afctfw 

Trr&r of Sou?A-Eajt Arnttmtia^ p, 1$4 
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to the heavier rainfall on the coast and the neighbouring 
regions* 

But it is not merely by starving the vital energies and The 
hence cramping the intelligence of the race that the physical 
character and climate of Central Australia have retarded an*3 ctimnsc 
progress and favoured the survival of a faith in magic after AeamaSs 
that faith had begun to waver in more fertile districts* A ^ 
little reflection will probably convince us that the more the^ur*!?*! 
variable the course of nature throughout the year, the more^ r ^« i" 
persistent probably will be man's efforts to regulate it for wu?; for 
his benefit, and the firmer will be his faith in his power 
do so. In other words, the more marked the changes of j.r.-viii in 
the seasons, the greater will tend to be the prevalence of 
magic and the belief in its efficacy, though naturally that of v*ria. 
tendency may be counteracted by other causes*. On the^^^ 2U 
other hand, where nature is bounteous and her course is tbc^ 
uniform or varies but little from year's end to year's end, 
man will neither need nor desire to alter it by magic or ^ ^ 10 
otherwise to suit his convenience- For he makes magic, Hiajs a 
just as he prays anil sacrifices, in order to obtain what he^ 1 ^ 1 ^ 1 
has not got; if he already possesses all he wants, why them 
should he exert himself ? It is in times of need and distress Jlxju! ^ 
rather than of abundance and prosperity that man betakes 
himself to the practice both of magic and of religion. 

Hence in some tropical regions of eternal summer, where 
moisture, warmth, and sunshine never fail* where the trees 
are always green and fruits always hang from the boughs, 
where the waters perpetually swarm with fish and the forests 
teem with an exuberance of animal life, ceremonies for the 
making of rain and sunshine and for the multiplication of 
edible beasts and plants are Tor the most part absent or 
inconspicuous. For example, we hear little or nothing of 
them, so far as I remember* among the Indians of the 
luxuriant forests of Brazil. Far otherwise is it with 
countries where a brief summer alternates with a chilly 
spring, a fickle autumn, and a long and rigorous winter. 

Here of necessity man is put to all hh shift? to snatch from 
a churlish nature boons that are at once evanescent and 
precarious. Here, accordingly, that branch of magic which 
aims at procuring the necessaries of life may be* expected to -* 
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flourish most. To put it generally, the practice of magic 
for the control of nature will be found on the whole to 
increase with the variability and to dccrea.se with the 
uniformity of the course" of nature throughout the year 
Hence the increase will lend to become more and more 
conspicuous as we recede from the equator, where the 
annual changes of natural conditions are much less marked 
than elsewhere, 1 This general rule is no doubt subject to 
many exceptions which depend on local varieties of climate. 
Where the contrast between a wet and a dry season is 
sharply marked, as in the track of the monsoons, magic may 
well be invoked to secure the advantages or remedy the 
inconveniences of heavy rain or drought But on the 
wholc T this department of magic, if not checked by civilisa¬ 
tion or other causes, would naturally attain its highest 
vogue in the temperate and polar zones rather than in the 
equatorial regions ; while, on the other hand, the branch of 
magical art which deals directly with mankind, aiming for 
example at the cure or infliction of disease* tends for obvious 
reasons to be diffused equally over the globe without dis¬ 
tinction of latitude or climate. And the same causes 
which impel men to practise magic Tor the control of nature 
confirm their belief in its efficacy ; for the very changes 
which the magician seeks lo bring about by his spells arc 
silently wrought by the operation of natural law, and thus 
the apparent success of his efforts greatly strengthens the 
wizard's confidence in his imaginary po wers - 

Nowhere, apparently, in the world are the alternations 
of the seasons so sudden and the contrasts between them so 
violent, nowhere* accordingly, is the seeming success of 
magic more conspicuous than m the deserts of Central 
Australia, The wonderful change which passes over the 
face of nature after the first rains of the season has been 
compared even by European observers to the effect of magic ; 
what marvel, then, that the savage should mistake it for 
such in very truth * it is difficult, we are told* to realise 
the contrast between the steppes of Australia in the dry and 
in the rainy season. In the dry scasqn the landscape 

3 On the unclarmh}', may* irmt^tony A, R. WdUrt, 7 ™/iW A "afrtri 
of nulurs in tlw quB^rial rcftim?!, m (LnftHnn, 1S7S), p_ 1 
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presents a scene of desolation. The sun shines doivn hotly t&»( ^ 
on stony plains or yellow sandy ground, on which grow wiry Aiutraiimi 
shrubs and small tussocks of grass, not set closely together, 
as in moistcr lands, but straggling separately, so that in any bd™ 
patch the number of plants can be counted, Tlie sharp, tr> llc 
thin shadows of the wiry scrub fall on the yellow ground, «insaL 
which betrays no sign of animal life save for the little ant¬ 
hills, thousands of whose inmates are seen rushing about in 
apparently hopeless confusion, or piling leaves and seeds 
in regular order around the entrance to their burrows. A 
desert oak, as ft is called, or an acacia tree, may here and 
there afford a scanty shade, but for weeks together there are 
no clouds to hide the brightness of the sun by day or of the * 
stars by night All this ts changed when heavy rains have 
fallen and torrents rush down the lately dry beds of the 
rivers* sweeping along uprooted trees and great masses of 
tangled wrack on their impetuous current, and flooding far 
and wide the flat lands on either bank. Then what has 
been for months an arid wilderness is suddenly changed into 
a vast sheet of water. Soon, however, the rain ceases to 
fall and the Hood subsides rapidly. For a few days the 
streams run, then dry up, and only the deeper holes here 
and there retain the water, The sun once more shines 
down hotly, and in the damp ground seeds which have lain 
dormant for months sprout and, as if by magic* the desert 
becomes covered with luxuriant herbage, and gay with the 
blossoms of endless flowering plants. Birds, frogs lizards, 
and insects of all sorts may be seen and heard where lately 
everything was parched and silent. Plants and animals 
alike make the most of the brief time in which they can 
grow and multiply ; the struggle for existence is all the 
keener because it is so short* If a young plant can strike 
its roots deep enough to reach the cool soil below the heated 
surface, it may live; if nohit must perish. If a young 
animal grows fast enough to be able to burrow while the 
banks of the water-hole in which it lives are still damp, it, 
too, stands a chance of surviving. Now it is just when 
there is promise of a good season that the natives of these 
regions are w r ont especially to perform their magical cere¬ 
monies for the multiplication of the plants and animals ^ 
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which they use as food: 1 Can we wonder that the accom¬ 
plishment of their wishes, which so soon fallows, shouEd 
appear to them a conclusive proof of the efficacy of their 
incantations? Nature herself seems to conspire to foster 
the delusion, 

1 SpcdCer ami Gillen, AWrw Tribes haTE reproduced the graLpfek dticrip^ 
if Central Auifni/ia, pp. 4, l? 0 , 1 licm oF Lh«* writer* almost verbally. 
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CHAPTER I 

TOTEM ISM IN CENTRAL AUSTRALIA 

^ 3 , Ths Sociti/ Lifts qf Demarcation in Central Australia m 

Since the first edition of TottmUm was published in iSBy The 
a new era in the study of the subject has been opened by 
the researches of Messrs, Baldwin Spencer and F. j. Gilleu und ant™ 
among the tribes of Central and North-Central Australia. 
Through l heir labours we possess for the first time a detailed Nonienn 
and accurate account of Totembm as it exists in full bloom Au5,| - ,lli 
among tribes which have hardly been affected by European 
influence. There no other such record in the literature of 
llie subject* and its importance for an insight into the true 
nature of Totem ism can scarcely be over-estimated. Accord¬ 
ingly I shall begin this ethnographical survey of Totem ism 
with the tribes of Central and Northern Australia, basing 
my account of their totemic system on the two great works 
of Messrs. Spencer acid Gillen. 3 Some of the results of their 
enquiries have already been noticed in this book** but here 
it may be convenient to give, even at the cost of certain 
repetitions* a general view of the facts which these two careful 
and trustworthy observers have brought to light 

In regard to the totemic and social system of Central Division 
Australia there is a very sharp line of demarcation between 
the true central and the southern “Central tribes which come centra] and 
into contact with each other a little to the north-west of Lake 

iribes, 

l RaJiKjn Sjttflwr and Y. J. lalUfu, nXHJ^ Fof <ht? sate of beevit y Ulc-m? 

J'he Tritvs ef Cirttml Aurira/ia two works will ht dWd al Ab/i'tv Tribe* 

f|^oD t 1899); i* 4 , The tferfken j j.nd Tribe* icsjttuuly, 

Tribe* qf Ctrtfraf Amfraiin (Londun t 1 Abate, pp. 91 t$f. t 154 j^ 
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Eyre, and it looks as if this were the meeting-plase of two sets 
of tribes which had migrated southwards, following roughly 
parallel lines, one stream of tribes having traversed the centre 
of the continent and the other having pursued a more easterly 
course till it turned westward and joined the other stream at 
Lake Eyre, In the southern-central tribes, of which the 
Urabunna may be taken as a type, descent both of the totem 
and of the exogamous class is reckoned in the maternal line. 
In the true central tribes, of which the Arunta may be taken 
as a type, descent of the exogamous class is reckoned in the 
paternal line, and the totem is derived neither from the father 
nor from the mother, though as we pass from the centre, 
northwards we find the totem tending more and more to be 
taken from the father, until among the tribes on the Gulf oi 
Carpentaria the descent of the totem is as strictly paternal 
as is the descent of the exogamous class. 1 We begin our 
survey with the southern-centra I tribes, of which the Urabunna 
arc typical. 


2 , Tvtfwisut in the Crnlmmui Tribe 

The whole tribe of the Urabunna is divided up into two 
exogamous intermarrying moieties (classes or phratries}, 
which arc respectively called Matlhuric and Xirarawa, and 
the members of these two moieties (classes or phratries) are 
again subdivided into a series of totcmlc groups or clans, 
for which the native name is fhantkunit. A Matthtme 
man must marry a Kirarawa woman ; and more than that, a 
man of one totem must marry a woman of another totem, 
certain totems being confined to one or other of the two 
exogamous moieties or classes. Thus a dingo man or woman 
marries a water-hen woman or man ; a cicada marries a crow; 
an emu marries a rat ; a wild turkey marries a cloud ; a 
swan marries a pelican ; and a wild duck marries a carpet- 
snake, The tribal organisation may be shown in the follow¬ 
ing table, in which only a limited number of totems are 
indicated. 

1 Nath* 7Wfar, pp, 1I3-HJS Neriktm T*#a, pp- 143 
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Class i.phmEry 1 


Mntlhurit k . 


KiTiiraWki. 


Tatetit. 

Wild duck \ Inyiirrit ;. 
Cicada ( IVwinimmem}^ 
Dipgn {Miititt)* 

Eimi ( IVarraguti)* 

Wild turkey (K'nIiTikurm), 
I Slack 4H‘an (Guii), etc. 
Cloud [A'umrd). 

Carpet snake ( tVn&ma J. 
Lace itzard ( CupMe). 
Pelican [OnintAa). 

Waltr-hen (AwM'M/), 
Craw etc . 1 


Descent is reckoned through the mother both as regards 
class fphratry) and totem, so that if the mother, for example, 
h of the Kirarawa clas^ and of the water-hen totem, then all 
her children will be Kirarawa Water-hens. Hence marriage 
and descent in the Unibunna tribe can be represented by the 
following diagram, in which the tetter / signifies the female 
and the letter tn the male. 

M. Dingo Matlhuric 
marries 


/ Wale rhea Kfrantwa 


ih ihe Ura- 
Irunua idlic- 

■ ^ ■ ;':iC 

lioih fj\ the 
dajsaml of 
tlM‘ tilelW 
is i ci ihe 

female line, 
children 
CLkiiLp; butli 
cIum and 
mm frarw 
thrir 

iiiOEljiT. nci 
rrnmn tli»r 
fiillwr, 


i 


m„ Wa^enhcij Kinrra^va 
marrirs. 

f. Dingo Mattburie 
1 

m. or / Dingo Matlharic 


/ Watcr-hefi Ktraraiva 
marries 

rn. Dingo Manhunt 

i 

or/ Water-hen Kirarawsu- 


These are not the only restrictions to marriage, A man 
may not marry a woman of the proper totem unless she is 
a daughter of Ins mothers eider brother or (what comes to 
the same thing) of his father's elder sister, where the terms 
" L father ,p and * mother/" “brother 11 and "sister" are used in 
the classifies tory sense to denote group relationships a man 
giving the name of “father" to a33 the men whom his 


J JfaiitM Trt' 6 *i t pp. 59 *■/,. 114; 
Xartktn f T’n'Afj, pp. 70 14+- On 

this oqpini&atitin uf the Uiabuntja i[ 
i% ibncrv«| by Mcssra. Spencer Ami 
OiQes that M the ami ^iihcuJt point 
lo determbw i* ^^s-clljr whit toEcm* 
ii^^niL.Liiy. Whilst the imerWwMLagr 
erf the totem’s fi«>w detanked t* cancel 
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mother might have lawfully married p the name #f 11 mother FP 
to all the women whom his father might have lawfully 
married, and the names of u brothers a ' and 14 sisters" to the 
offspring of all such men and women* whether they are 
related to him by blood in our sense of the term or not 1 It 
follows that in the (Jrabunna tribe a man may not marry a 
woman of the right totem if she is a daughter of hrs mother's 
youngrr brother or (what comes to the same thing} of his 
father's ymtngvr sister. Thus a man's wife must always 
belong to the senior side of the clan, so far as he is con¬ 
cerned ; and a woman's husband must always belong to the 
junior side of the elan, so far as she is concerned. AH the 
_ women of a totemie dan into which a man may marry 
stand to him in one of the four following relationships: (l) 
mnuillu, or father's sisters ; (2) butka t children or brother's 
children ■ (3} afii/tta, daughters of his mother's younger 
brothers or (what comes to the same thing) of his father's 
younger sisters ; (4) ftup&i the daughters of his mother's 
elder brothers or (what comes to the same thing) of his father's 
elder sisters, where again the terms ls father, 11 mother/' 
11 brother," "sister" are used in the dassiheatory sense: 
Women in the first or these relationships {nvmUlir) belong 
to an older generation ; women in the second of these 
relationships {biaka) belong to a younger generation ; 
women in the third and fourth relationship {apiliiu and 
nupa) belong to a man's own generation, but even among 
them he may marry only women who stand to him in the 
fourth relationship inupa\ The term nupa is reciprocal, 
being mutually applied to each other by marriageable men 
and women; in other words, a man calls a woman whom 
he may marry uupa f and she calls ham nupa also. But 
whereas a man's nupa is always on the senior side of the 
dan in reference to him, a woman's nupa is always on the 
junior side of the dan in reference to her. Thus if we were 
to draw up a genealogical tree in the Urabunna tribe, placing 
the elder members on the left side and the younger members 
on the right side* then every woman's nupa would lie to the 
right, and every man’s nupa would lie to the left side of her 
or his position in the genealogical tree, 

1 fa to the System of Kcbriufi^ip, see below, pp. 286 jyp. 
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A simple genealogical tree will illustrate tilts marriage 
rule. In the following table the Kiraravra man numbered 
3 may only marry a woman who stands to him in the 
relationship of ihe one numbered 7. She Is his nupa and ramriofe, 
he is hers ” whereas the woman numbered 9 is his 
and he may not have any marital relations with hen 

1. Malihurie,/ 2. Malthmie, m> 3 - MalihuHc, / 

4. Kimrawa* m* 5, Kirtnwa^/ 6. Kiranwsij m, 

\ I 1 

7 + Matihurie*/ E, Kbarawg, 9 - Matthime* / 

7 , Matthurie,/ 

In this table it will be observed that the wife (Matthitfie 7)- 
of the man Kirarawa B is the daughter both of his mothers 
elder brother (Kirarawa 4) and of hss father's elder sister 
(Matthurie I> This is not an accident; in the Urabunna 
system a man's wife is always the daughter both of his 
mother's elder brother and of his fathers elder sister, since 
under that system his mother's elder brother is the proper 
husband of his fathers elder sister. 1 

This sharp distinction in respect of marriageability I 3 t. Riiwfi 1 
between the children of eider and younger brothers and 
sisters occurs not only in tribes like the Urabunna which .liuinai™ 
count descent in the female line, but also in tribes like the 
Arunta, which reckon descent of the classes and subclasses in ='' 1t 
the male line/ The origin of the rule which obliged a man ( hiw™. of 
to marry a woman on the senior side of the appropriate family 
and forbade him to marry a woman on the junior side, is no broibrn 
doubt to be sought in the nature of the dassificatory system lvnd ’ mKn - 
of relationship, though the precise reason for it is still obscure. 

A pregnant hint as to the way in which the distinction may 
have originated in a social system based on group marriage 
and the dassificatory system of relationship has been given 
by Dr. Rivera. “In such a state of society" he says, “ T 
suppose that the status of a child would change when he 
becomes an adult, and that with this change of status there 
wouid bo associated a change in the relationship in which he 
would stand to the members of the different groups. The 

t Kitrt* Tritei, pp. Si-65; Abrtfcmt * .Yafit* Tribtt . f>. Sf. 

Tribu, pp. ri */• * 
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great difficulty in the acceptance of my scheme is to see 
how the relationships set up by these age-groups developed 
into those regulated by generations such as we find among 
most people of low eidture at the present time. I cannot 
here attempt to follow* out such a development in any detail, 
but I think it is possible to see the general lines on which 
one almost universal feature of the dassificatory system may 
have evolved, viz, the distinction between elder and younger, 
especially frequent in the case of brothers and sisters. A 
man would probably tend to distinguish with some definite¬ 
ness those who became adults earlier than himself from 
those who came later to this rank ; he would tend to dis¬ 
tinguish sharply between those who helped in his initiatory 
ceremonies and those to whom he was himself one of the 
initiators, and this distinction between seniors and juniors 
would probably be carried over into the system of relation¬ 
ships which gradually developed as the group-relations 
developed into more individual relations between men and 
women, and as the society became organized into generations 
in the place of status- or age-groups*" 3 

To make this hint of Dr. Rivers explicit I would point 
out that if after a lad had passed through the initiatory 
ceremonies at puberty and thereby became a full-grown 
man, it was deemed essential at once to provide him with 
a wife, this could only be done by taking her from among 
those women who had attained to puberty and had been 
initiated cither simultaneously with him or before him ; his 
wife obviously could not be drawn from those girls who 
were not marriageable because they had not yet reached 
puberty and had not yet been initiated. Hence might easily 
arise a rule that no man should marry a woman who had 
been initiated after him ; and this K when society became 
organised in generations instead of in age-groups r might 
easily in time be replaced by the rule that a man might 
only choose a wife from the senior branch of lhe group or 
clan into which he was entitled to marry. 

It will be observed that under the Urabunna system a 

* W, It. K. kiwi*, 11 On th« Oriyln ttnftJ fa Edtv*rrd Hurt*tit TytW 
of iho OWtotory Syslfin of ketalkm- lOsfnrd, 1907), Pl^ 3 30 j$ r 
piupv" in AitfArefelfigicitl Stfayi prt- 
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man's proper wife is always one of those whom we should call 
his first cousins, being the daughter of his mother's brother or of " lh 
his father’s sister. On the other hand he is strictly forbidden 
to marry certain other first cousins, namely the daughter stKialni. 
his mother’s sister and the daughter of his father’s brother *, 
and the reason why both these first cousins are prohibited 
to him is that they belong to the same exogamnus class as 
himself and arc therefore barred from him by the funda¬ 
mental law’ which forbids a man to marry a woman of his 
own exogamous class. b*or example, if he is a Kirarawa, 
then, descent being in the maternal line, his mother, his 
mother’s sister, and his mother's sister’s daughter, his first 
cousin, must all be Kirarawa ; hence he may not marry that „ 
particular first cousin, his mother’s sister's daughter. Again, 
if he is a Kirarawa, his father and bis father's brother will 
be Matthuric, but his father's brother’s daughter, his first 
cousin, descent being in the female line, will be Kirarawa; 
hence again lie may not marry that particular first cousin, 
his father’s brother's daughter. This distinction between 
marriageable and non - marriageable cousins is observed, 
as we shall see. by many totcmic peoples. The genera! 
rule is that cousins who are the children or a brother 
and a sister respectively may marry each other or are even 
expected as a matter of custom to do so; while cousins 
who arc the chitdren cither of two sisters or of two brothers 
are strictly forbidden to many each other, their union being 
barred by the fact that such cousins always belong to the 
same exogamous group, whether descent is reckoned in the 
maternal or in the paternal line. 

The account which the Urabunna give of the origin of L'mimnM 
their totems is as follows. In those remote and mythical 
times which they call ularnka and which the Arunla callafibm 
alckeringn, there existed at first a comparatively small 1 
number of individuals who were half-human and half-animal 
or half-plant How they arose is more than the Urabunna 
can say, Anyhow they are the exact equivalents of the 
alcktringa ancestors of the Arunta, about whom we shall 
hear presently. These semi-human creatures were endowed 
with far greater powers than any living men or women now 
possess. They could walk about either oti the earth or 
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beneath it and could fly through the air. They were the 
ancestors of the various totemic clans. Thus a large carpet- 
snake gave rise to the carpet-snake dan ; two jew-lEzards 
gave rise to the jewdIzard elan ; one or two rain creatures 
did the same for the rain clan ; and so on , 1 

These old semi-human ancestors w andered about all 
over the country now occupied by the Urabunna, performing 
sacred ceremonies, and when they did so they deposited in 
the ground or in some natural feature such as a rock or a 
water-pool, w hich arose to mark the spot, a number or spirit 
individuals called mai-aurIL After a time some of these 
became changed into men and women, who formed the 
first series of totem clans. For example, some of the 
mai-anrlt left behind by the carpet-snake ancestor changed 
into car pet-snake men and women; some of those left 
behind by the lizards changed into lizard men and women ; 
and so on through the other totemsc dans. Since the 
time long ago when the totemsc clans were thus instituted, 
these spirit individuals or mai-aurii have been continually 
undergoing reincarnation* and their embodiments in the 
flesh are Urabunna men and womcp/ 

The places where the spirit-children or mai-anrli were 
left behind by the animal or semi-human ancestors are 
called ptiUinta by the Urabunna, and the corresponding 
places are called aknamkitta by the A runt a. Some of these 
places in the Urabunna territory are inhabited by spirits 
of one particular totem only, others are inhabited by 
the spirits of two or more different totems. Thus close 
to a spot where Messrs, Spencer and Gillen encamped 
there is a large group of granite boulders, w K hich arose to 
mark the place where in the far-off times the ancestors 
of the pigeon clan danced and played about. Of these 
boulders one represents an old male and another a female 
ancestor* The rocks are supposed to be inhabited only by 
pigeon spirits which emanated from the bodies of the two 
ancestors. On the other hand, a quarter of a mile away 
from these granite rocks there is a pool inhabited by spirits 
which were left there by emu T rain t and a grub ancestor- 
Sometimes there seems to be a special bond or relationship 

1 MrrtAtm Tri&tif pp. 145 3 /feWL p. 146. 
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between the totemic clans whose spirits congregate at the 
same place. For example! there is a pool of water haunted 
by spirits of people who all belong to the mosquito* the 
blow-fly, the march-fly* or the sand-fly totem- \\ henever 
a person dies, his or her spirit goes back to the place where 
it was left long ago by the totemic ancestor in the days of 
old (the uiaroAra or nhhtringa). r l he spirits of pigeon people, 
for example* go back into the rocks where the pigeon 
ancestors performed cere monies and deposited the spirit 
children of the pigeon dan, The spirits of mosquito people 
go back into the pool where the mosquito ancestors per¬ 
formed ceremonies and left behind them the spirit children 
of the mosquito clan, and so forth , 1 

A curious feature of the reincarnation theory of tteAchiH 

, r cll.ltljjci SE4 

Urabunna is this: they think that at each successive mtx, 
reincarnation the new-bom child changes its sex, its class or 
phratry (moiety, as Messrs, Spencer anti Gillen call I t), aild rrincarruv 
its totem. Thus, for instance, if a Kirarawa man of the emu Liot ^ 
totem dies, his spirit goes back to the place where it was left 
by the emu ancestor in the olden ( alcArrirtga) days, I here 
it remains for some time* but sooner or later it is born again 
as a girl from the body of a Matthurie woman, who, of 
necessity, belongs to another totem ’ and thus at each 
reincarnation the individual changes his or her class 
(phratry)j sex, and totem* They think that if the spirit of a 
Kirarawa man were reincarnated in a Kirarawa woman, 
it would either be bom prematurely and die or would cause 
the death of the mother- Premature births and accidents 
at child-birth are always attributed by the Urabunna to 
the entrance of a chi Id-spirit into the body or a wrong 
woman. In the course of ages any singte individual can 
thus, by a scries of rebirths, run through the whole gamut of 
the totems, alternating from side to side (from Kirarawa 
to Matthurie) of the tribe, but atway re turning at death to 
its original home® 

Just as in the Arunta and other central tribes so in the 
Urabunna, the members of the totem clans are supposed to 
be responsible for the production of the totem animal 
or plant from which the clan takes its name, and for this ^ [!« 

r , * w/ , ttitaliiptica- 

i Ner/tem Trib*i t pp» I46 Jf- *™ T PF- H**?- tioawfUirfr 
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purpose they perform magical ceremonies which they call 
pitjinta. These ceremonies correspond exact! y in nature 
and intention to the mtkhfuma ceremonies of the A runt a, 1 
For example, there in a local centre of the rain totem at a 
w^ater-hoEc called Tjantjivvanperta, dose to Mount Kingston, 
and here the headman of the rain clan performs ceremonies 
for the production of rain. While he is engaged in this 
solemn function he wears a head-dress of hair-string com¬ 
pletely coated over with white down, which covers his 
shoulders and chest A tuft of cockatoo feathers forms a 
crest to the head-dress, and bunches of eagle-hawk feathers 
hang down from his girdle. The costume is perhaps 
intended to mimick the clouds. Holding a spear-thrower 
in his hand the ram-maker squats on the ground, while two 
men strike the earth with stones and chant sc charm, Then 
the performer rises to a stooping position, striking out and 
moving the spear-thrower backwards and forwards d quivering 
his body and turning his head from side to side. At 
intervals he lifts his body and gazes into the sky hi 
imitation of certain cloud men T who according to tradition 
used to ascend into the sky and make I lie clouds from which 
the rain came down. 1 Again, the headman of a snake dan 
performs a ceremony for tiic multiplication of snakes by 
piercing the skin of his arms with sharp bones, his body 
being streaked with lines of red and yellow ochre, and his 
head adorned with a sort of banner. When the bones 
employed in this rite are not in use, they are wrapped in 
haircut from the head of a snake man. After the ceremony, 
when the snakes have become plentiful, men who do not belong 
to the snake clan go out and catch some of the reptiles and 
bring them to the headman of the snake clan, A younger 
tribal brother who does not belong to the clan presents him 
with some fat taken from one of the snakes. I lc rubs his arms 
with the fat and says, 111 You eat—all of you. H They think that 
if men of other clans were to eat snakes without thus obtain¬ 
ing permission from the headman of the snake dan, he would 
warn them that by and by they would see no more snakes. 1 

1 Ntrihfrn TVf-iVjp pp, 149, jSj If. 214 /4f. 
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Similarly in the Wonkgongani tribe* which lias the same ^™j^ 
social organisation as the Urabuniia t the headman of the 
fish clan makes fish by going into a pool and piercing his Hurd* 
scrotum and the skin round the navel with little pointed 
bones, till his blood reddens the water, which is supposed to 
produce fish. Again, in order to produce a crop of lice a 
man of the louse clan takes mud from a sandbank and rubs 
it on two trees* one or them an ordinary louse tree and the 
other a crab louse tree* After that he throws the mud 


about in all directions and the vermin swarm out in con- 
sequence Similarly a man of the jew lizard clan can make 
lizards plentiful very simply by knocking chips off the lace 
of a certain nock and throwing them about l he rock, ^ 
which may be seen on a hill called Coppertop, is supposed 
to represent an old jew lizard standing up and throwing 
boomerangs. On the hill there grows a tree, the rough bark 
of which is thought to be or to resemble the skin of the 
lizard. The Wonkgongaru natives have no jew lizard mail 
among them, so when, they wish to increase the supply of 
these reptiles they invoke the aid of the jew lizard man of 
the Umbimna tribe, who obligingly goes to the lizard tree, 
strips off some of the bark, and sends it to the Wonfcgongmru 
men. They bum the bark in their own country, and by 
that means ensure a supply of the animal. 1 

In the Urabimna tribe, as in most Australian tribes, Among tb* 
every person is strictly forbidden to eat his or her totem A miiJ1 
animal or plant, but there is no objection to his killing ihe 
animal and handing it over to be eaten by men of other bi , ti]1 

totems," Indeed, as we have just seen, the headman of a 
totem clan performs magical ceremonies for the very purpose ^ n j [E 
of multiplying his totem animal or plant in order that it 


l Nvrtktm Trite pp. iHj tf* J| a 
regard ihe magical production of 
Ike it is id be renumbered that ihcte 
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may be eaten by men of other da sis. In this respect the 
Urabumia are in agreement with the rest of the central 
tribes, whatever differences in social organisation there may 
be between them. “The fundamental idea* common to all 
of the tribe*, is that men of any toteinic group are responsible 
for the maintenance of the supply of the animal or plant 
which gives its name to the group, and that the one object 
of increasing the number of the totemic animal or plant fa 
simply that of increasing the general food-supply. If I am a 
kangaroo man, then I provide kangaroo flesh Tor emu men f 
and in return l expect them to provide me with a supply of 
emu flesh and eggs, and so on right through all of the 
totems. At the present day this is actually the belief of 
the Central Australian savage. Further still, no man must 
dn anything which will impair his power to cause the increase 
of his totem/' 1 


§ j. T&lemism in the Arunta and North-Central Tribes 3 

The totemic and social organisation of the Arunta and 
kindred tribes is sharply distinguished from that of the 
Urabunna in the following respects:— 


1 Hvrtktm Trite** p, 327. 

* ML.-r.rTh_ S pc nccir ami Gillen 
(A'WJrrw Trite r r pp. 75 ?./.] divide 
the central and norih-eenirol (rEb« of 
Au>[TjUn into rive groups ar nations, 
the tribes in cudi pfoup or fttuiofi 
treilfcg mote or lev* akin to each other 
and distinct from ik rest in social 
ur^anisaE ion and toil 0 ms, Encb 
nation may IjC named after die prin- 
d pxl or most typical tribe which it 
includes. The five nations diilin- 
guLsIted by Spencer and Gilicfi 

life a* till lows (r) The I -mi-: k. 1 nation 
(including the DierL and Urabunna 
tribes, etc., in tbe borin of Lake Eyrel; 
(2) The AntrxTA narion (including tbe 
Arunta, llpirru., IttRura, Unmatjera, 
and Kaatub (ribn| s [3) The Wak- 
hasIVxga nation (including the War- 
rnmunga, Wor^aia, Tjingdll# Utopia, 
BingL>i3fjltu. Watportt Wulmala, and 
Gnanji tribes); I4I Thr EhrtfltNtiA 
nation (ifldudmg the llinbin^a, Allans, 
and probably other tribe* «m lk west 


vide of live Gulf of Carpenraria); (5} 
EM it MAh. A nation (Including; Lke Mnm T 
Annin, and probably other tribe* on 
tbe western cuasi of the Gulf of Car 
pcnlnria). 

Since the fallowing account of A rum a 
Intemihin wus w ill ten 1 have received 
a volume of Arum a myths, traditions 
and fulk- 5 rile^ c oll e cted by the Rev,, L\ 
Slretlbw of the German Lutheran 
Mission at Jlrrntaniuti]!^ in South 
Austria lia {Afjtkm r Sagtn ptW MSfthra 
iUt A * jinfSfriMtrtti in fontrai Aus- 
trafitn^ gwamm/ft i iw Cart SirMatv, 
tearteifrt svw .VfrnVs Trfiter™ r&u 
fjntittemtr, Frmfikfuti am Main, 1007b 
As to Ehc W'ol k of the Mission to which 
Mr. Slrchtnw belongs hcfesKJt Ikild- 
win SpetiCef write* to rnc a* follow* 
(letter dated Melbourne, I Oth M*Fth 
190$): 14 Far at I LTjL*iC twenty years the 
Lutbenn MUoOl have been teaching 
rhe naitves that attjira mear?* * gi>l/ 
and that rtU their sacred ceremonies, 
in fact even their ordinary rurroltcjrees 
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(0 Whereas among the Urabunna the totems* are heredi- Amu* ^ 
i.iry, children always inheriting the totem of their mother, noihowji. 
among the Arunta and kindred tribes the totems are not ^ 
hereditary, but are determined for each Individual by the 
[iRrticuUr place at which his or her mother first felt her 
womb quickened. 

(3) Whereas in the Urabunna the totems regulate mar- and do 
riagc,a man being always forbidden to marry women of his own 
totem and of certain other totems, in the Anmla and kindred 
tribes tbc totems have no influence whatever Dn marriage, a 
man being free to marry a woman of his own or any other 
totem, provided that she belongs to the class and subclass 
(phratry and slibphratry) into which he is bound to marry* 

(3) Whereas the Urabunna are divided into two The Annua 
exogamous sections (classes or phratrics), the A runt a and 
kindred tribes are divided into eight exogenous sections 
(classes and subclasses, or phratrics and subph retries), though c 
in some places only four of these sections bear special names. 

(4} Whereas in the Urabunna tribe the descent of the with 
classes or phratrics is in the maternal line, the children ■ „ ^ 
taking their class or phratry from their mother, in the p*-^ 1 
Arunta and kindred tribes the descent of the classes or IJ ” 
phratrics is in the paternal line, the children taking their 
class or phratry from their father. 1 


ire wicked tilings. They have pn>- 
hLbitad being [lerforad «n she 
Mbinn station, and baTo edkftvoniped 
Id every way to put a ^E^p to them and 
Eti prevent the mtfJves from attending 
ami certainly clicy bate neves 

seen one performed. Under tbctfc ton- 
dalion* it it not altogether tutpriiing 
that when S* queitkms the native* he 
ihiCrtvcrs thai altji** mraiu gnd> m l 
gets very doubtful irtf&FtiialioH in regard 
to all sacred yf aeercl rnmiefi. It 
would be A ai range lliing if the nnlLven 
were to talk to him freely and tfirthfetty 
on iW , NhH only hm 

ihcmh^tiariH for ye« pwt nertil) 
rebuked ibc mem beta of sheir AmJe 
( whose pretence in chtifCh and school 
k an in ills pen sable condition to a yw* 
Eld^kbn in She disEiibnlkm nf flour, 
tobacco, <te-J for any inclinalkm 


towards the heathen. and devil kb 
beliefs ami practices of sheir f^rents, 
bul sHcy have act wily m tempted S^ 
break these down tm the e&Eefll ^ 
ttiar'ryinj; ixdn'idmalt p/ -fcrvnggroupi. 
U k rather lele fof any one of [hem. 
however welt be may know the Ian. 
gttigc F to attempt an investigation into 
sacred beliefs and cuatDou/ 1 To these 
dftitmsta&ce* il Hemlf Ift me that the 
sources from which Mr. Strchlow hmv 
draw n his accounts are d«p4y tainted ; 
and as it would be iitiE»ssible for me, 
who ho*v no firet-baml knowledge of 
these iribes* lo fillflf the native liquid 
clear of IU alien snlinirnS, T shall 
atasain from making EWO of Ifr« Streh- 
|nw + s infbrmiiion, 

S Ml/Jt* Trite, pp r 59 if r¥ 
till tftf. f XeriAfr-n Tri&tl f pp. Jo If. * 
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Appment The effect of the first two of these rules is-at first sight 
™q^ to produce great confusion in the totemic system of the 

AnJntr! ll ” ArUnta ’ I or m the first P Iace * no m * totem is confined 
to the members of a particular class or subclass ; iti the 
second place the child's totem will sometimes be found to 
be the same as that of the father,, sometimes the same as 
that of the mother, and not infrequently it will be different 
from that of either parent; and in the third place there is no 
definite relationship between the totem of the father and 
mother, such as exists in the Urabunna and many other 
Australian tribes—m fact perhaps in the majority of the 
tatter. You may, for example, examine at first a family in 
_ which the father is a witchetty grub and the mother a wild 
eat, and you may find, supposing there be two children, 
that they arc both witchetty grubs. In the next family 
examined perhaps both parents will be witchetty grubs, and 
of two children one may belong to the same totem, and the 
other may be an emu ; another family wall show* the father 
to be, say, an emu, the mother a plum-tree, and of their 
children one may be a witchetty grub, another a lizard, and 
so on, the totem names being apparently mixed up in the 
greatest confusion possible/ 0 


i The Arunta theory, w hich reduces this seeming confusion 

to or< ^ er p iS follows, In the remote <ikhfringe times there 
E * rediifrrd lived ancestors iF who, in the native mind, are so intimately 
Eh^Anm 4 associated with the animals or plants the name of which 
iJinofVp ihfli they bear that an akherinra man of, sav, the kangaroo totem 

rte ^pariE^ . , . t , * f 

ofuir dead raa y sometimes be spoken of cither as a man-kangaroo or 
f«nitwi5ii« as a kangaroo-man. The identity of the human individual 

>lE tfitl»iin j - , ^ 

spots, is often sunk m that of the animal or plant from which he 
jrtiijWf j s SU ppo SC d t 0 have originated ." i These semi-human 
*=rib*d M ancestors, endowed with powers which are not possessed by 
l^fr«r CIT1 ****** Iivin e descendants, roamed about the same country 
spirits which is still inhabited by the tribe, and in their wanderings 
^tTkiic £ ave ™* man y <>r the most marked features of the 

cluik«^ landscape, such as the gaps and gorges which cleave the 
arid Macdcmnelt Ranges. Each troop or band or these semi- 
Tl4, ^ n ^ ft fi mythical folk consisted of members of one particular totem 
ipinuof clan, whether the totem was the wild cat, the witchetty 

oUsi.t clan v I jVijtfw p, it f 3 Ibid. p m j 1 
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grub, the kangaroo, the frog, the Hakca flower, or what not. 

Add every man and woman of the band earned about with 
him or her one or more of the sacred stones which the 
Arunta call chtiriaga, each of which is Intimately associated 
with the spirit part of some individual man or woman. 

Either where they originated and stayed or else where, 
during their wanderings, they camped for a time, there were 
formed what the natives call chionikiila, which we may 
describe as local totem centres. At each of these spots, 
which are all well known to llie old men, who hand the know¬ 
ledge down from generation to generation, a certain number 
of the <a fchtringa ancestors went into the ground, each of 
them carrying Ids sacred stone {(huringa') with him. His r 
body died, but some natural feature, such os a rock or tree, 
arose to mark the spot, while his spirit part remained in the 
tkitringa. At the same time many of the chutinga which 
they carried with them, and each one of which was associ¬ 
ated with a spirit individual, were placed in the ground, and 
in every such case a natural feature of the landscape was 
formed to mark the spot. Thus the whole country is now 
dotted over with fibutnikiiin or local totem centres, at each 
of which are deprofited a number uf sacred stones or rftnringti, 
with spirit individuals associated with them. Each local 
totem centre fykmtnikUia) is tenanted by the spirits of one 
totem only. One spot, for example, is haunted by spirits of 
tire wild cat totem ; another by spirits of the emu totem ; 
another by spirits of the frog totem : and so on through all 
the totems. The totemic districts, as we may call them, 
which surround these totemic centres vary from a few 
square yards to many square miles, The whole country of 
the Arunta, Kaitish, and Ilpirra tribes carl be mapped out 
Into a large number of such areas of various sizes. 1 

This idea of spirit individuals associated with ckurmga From ihr 
and resident at certain definite spots lies at the root of the 
present totemic system of the Arunta and kindred tribes. 

J-'or the natives believe that every living member of the lilt' llCfttl 
tribe Is the reincarnation of one of these spirits. Each 
these disembodied spirits takes up its abode in some natural 
object, such as a tree or rock, at its own local totem centre ; 

1 Mttftr Tri&ti, pp. 119-IJJ, 1*6. * 
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whntskte and this abode of the spirit is called its nanjat From time 
IbT n to tlmc * Avhcn a woman approaches one of these haunted 
tocai wiem spots, a spirit passes from it into her body, and in due time 
3 SJ ^ born as a child. The totem of the chi id thus born is 
necessarily that or the local totem centre at which the 
wmtb mother Erst felt her womb quickened ; for according to the 
qn&dtentu. native belief the child is nothing but a reincarnation of one 
of the spirits which haunted the spot Thus, if a woman 
first becomes aware that she is with child near a place 
haunted by spirits of the emu totem, then her child will be 
of the emu totem ; if she felt the first premonitions of 
maternity at a spot haunted by spirits of the kangaroo 
t totem, then her child will be of the kangaroo totem ; and 
so forth, 1 

lis.impfre "We may take the following as a typical example of 
iw'Jut how each man and woman gains a totem name. Close 
mivi%pt$HL to Alice Springs is a large and important witchetty grub 
totem centre or oknanikiikL Here there were deposited 
in the akhcringa a large number of churinga carried by 
witchetty grub men and women, A large number of 
prominent rocks and boulders and certain ancient gum- 
trees along the sides of a picturesque gap in the ranges, 
arc the nanja trees and rocks of these spirits, which, so 
long as they remain in spirit form, the)' usually frequent. 
If a woman conceives a child after having been near to 
this gap, it Li one of these spirit individuals which has 
entered her body, and therefore, quite irrespective of what 
the mother^ or fathers totem may chance to be, that child, 
when born t must of necessity be of the witchetty grub 
totem ; it is, in fact, nothing else but the reincarnation or 
one of these witchetty grub people of the nkhcringa. 
Suppose, for example^ to take a particular and actual 
instance, an emu woman from another locality comes to 
Alice Springs, and whilst there becomes aware that she 
has conceived a child, and then returns to her own locality 
before the child is bom, that child, though it may be born 
in an emu locality, is an l/drtirringita or witchetty grub. 
It must be, the natives say, because it entered the mother 
at Alice Springs, where there are only witchetty grub spirit 
- l Aii/rtv TViifj, pp. i 23 sq\ z Nvrtktrji Tribt j+ p 150, 
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individuals. *Had it entered her body within the limits of 
her own emu locality, it would as inevitably have been an 
emu. To take another example, quite recently the lubra 
or wife of a witchetty grub man, she belonging to the same 
totem, conceived a child while on a visit to & neighbouring 
Qaatcha or water locality, which lies away to the east of 
Alice Springs, that child's totem is water; or, again, an Alice 
Springs woman, when asked by us as to why her child was 
a witchetty grub (in this instance belonging to the same 
totem as both of its parents), told us that one day she was 
taking a drink or water near to the gap in the Ranges where 
the [witchetty grub] spirits dwell W'hen suddenly she heard a 
child's voice crying out, ’ Jlfw, mia / "—the native term for „ 
relationship which includes that of mother. Not being 
anxious to have a child, she ran away as fast as she could, 
but to no purpose ; she ivas fat and well favoured, and such 
women the spirit children prefer; one of them had gone 
inside her, and of course it was born a witchetty grub.” 1 

This theory of conception as a reincarnation of the dead th^ihwn- 
js universally held by all the Central Australian tribes 
which have been investigated by Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen ; every man, woman, and child is supposed by them „ 
to be a reimbodiment of an ancestral spirit. “ In the whole 
of this wide area, the belief that every living member ofc cn i™i 
the tribe is the reincarnation of a spirit ancestor is universal. 

This belief is just as (Irmly held by the L'rabunna people, 
who count descent in the female line, as it is by the Arunta 
and Warrantunga, who count descent in the male line.” 2 
« The natives, one and all in these tribes, believe that the 
child is the direct result of the entrance into the mother 
of an ancestral spirit individual. They have no idea of 
procreation as being directly associated with sexual inter¬ 
course, and firmly believe that children can be born 
without this taking place. There are, for example, in the 


i MUmiv 7Wter T pp. i J4 Thc 

writer* add Ihfl.1 ■* spirit children are 
also suppm-d to be especially fowf nf 

E ravelling in wh*rlwintb P freeing 

cme of lhtw? T which tire very frequent 
*1 oerfctfn time* of the year, approaching 
her, a woman will at met run away/' 


* ArryAfHi Tribcij p. *1, j. compare 
id pp. ■ 4 51 Antnofi the iribw 

which bold ihh belief arc rarmiofled 
th= Bhlhhtga and Annin, t*n northern 
triba On w tnew the osail of ibe GbJ[ 
of Carpentaria (e£. rx'L p. 145 b 
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A runt a country certain atones which are supposed to be 
charged with spirit children who can, by magic, be made 
to enter lire bodies of women, or will do so of their own 
accord ." 1 

SL£>ne Such stones go by the name of traihipa, which means 

spirit* D f child/' There is one of them, for example, about fifteen 
(kadphijii- miles to the south-south-cast of Alice Springs. It is a 
tanJvpAtf rounded stone projecting from the ground to a height of 
be tali to about three feet among mulga scrub. The spirits which 
agnltk haunt it arc of the plum-tree totem. On one side of the 
stone there is a round hole through which the spirits of 
dead plum-tree people look out for women who may chance 
to pass near ; and it is firmly believed that if .1 woman 
visits the stone she will conceive a plum-tree child. Should 
a young woman who doe 5 ? not wish to become a mother 
be obliged to pass near the stone, she will carefully disguise 
her youth, distorting her face and hobbling along on a 
crutch. She will bend double like an old hag, and mimick¬ 
ing the cracked voice of age she will say, ,l Don't come to 
rnc # I am an o!d woman.” Not only may women become 
pregnant by visiting the stone, but it is believed that, by per¬ 
forming a very simpEc ceremony, a malicious man may cause 
women and even children to conceive. All that he lias to do 
is to go to the stone by himself and, having cleared a space 
of ground about it, to rub the stone with his hands and 
mutter these words, “ Plenty of young women, you look 
Tito anid go quickly." 3 Again, to take another example, the 
!i*T ^ nces ^or of the black snake totem hi the Warrant unga in be 
dfcuibiflcv b said to have wandered over the country performing 
ceremonies, making creeks and hills, and leaving all along 
gaihcr. his tracks many spirits of black snake children, which now 


1 AWfAtrrt Trite*, ppi jja ^ 
their carJicr work, before they had 
attended their reiearchcs fmm the 
centra of Australia to the Golf qf 
Carpentaria* Spencer and 

Gil ten eUpreftsed thcmselen a» folkiWK 
on itcir subject i 11 We hav* suruingrt 
the ArunLa, Lvlich*, anti Ilpirra 
tlitwv, anil jUroLmblv arttOigH 

other* such as- the Warmmnnjja, I he 
ide* firmly held that tlw child r* 
not ltie direct result of lotercotiree. 


that it may Mine without this, which 
merely, eli ft were, prepares tk mother 
for I he recept ion a oil lurch al.-wi Crf an 
alnady-^fnid spirit chiliL who inhabit!) 
one af the local totem centres. Time 
after time we hvn qttcfrUeiwd them cm 
rtm point, and always received the 
reply that the child wju not the direct 
result of in ter course n (jV^rw Tritet* 
p, *65), 
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dwell in th* rocks ground the pools and in the gum-trees 
which border a creek. No Warramunga woman at the 
present day would dare to strike one of these trees with 
an axe, because she is firmly convinced that to do so 
would release one of the black snake spirits who would 
immediately dart into her body- They imagine that the 
spirit is very minute—about the size of a small grain ot 
sand—and that it enters the woman through the navel and 
grows within her into a child- 1 

Each spirit individual, as we saw, is supposed to be 
closely bound up with his sacred stone or <hunnga t which 
he carried with him when he wandered about his ancestral 
home (the or rested on the ttanjti tree or stone s1 p ■■ ! 

which he is believed especially to frequent. The natives think 
that when a spirit child enters a woman to be born, he s ™ e , 
drops his sacred stone 0 rimringa }. When the child is born, ^;'. r, , tl l \ r 

the mother id Is the father the position of the tree or rock fit&<™- 
near which she supposes the child to have entered her, and 
he with one or two of the older men goes to the spot and 
searches for the dropped ch&rhtgn* This precious object is 
usually, but not always* thought to be a stone marked with 
a device peculiar to the totem of the spirit child, and there¬ 
fore of the newly born infant. If it cannot be found* the 
men cut a wooden one out or the hard wood tree which is 
nearest to the luinja tree or stone, that is, to the tree or 
stone where the spirit of the new-born child dwelt before Its 
reincarnation. Having cut the wooden dturinga they carve 
on it some device peculiar to the totem. Ever afterwards 
the mittja tree or stone of the spirit is the nn/rja of the child, 
and the thurirtgfi thus found or made is its chnriHgti fifXttju. 

A definite relation is supposed to exist between every person 
and his ttanja tree or stone. Every animal on the tree is 
tabooed (tker/nj<t) to him; for instance, if an opossum 
climbs up it or a bird alights on it h the animal or the bird is 
sacred and must on no account be molested. A native 
has been known earnestly to beg a white man not to cut 
down a particular tree because it was his TiaRjfl tree, and 
he feared that if it were felled some evil would befall him* 3 

l A toihtm Trihtit pp- l6a, */, to tha 4#™**, lee above* pp. 134- 

1 Afrtfw Tr&u p pp- tJJ ^ A» I2l>. 
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In each local totem centre (vlnutii/rif/u) thtre is a spot 
which the natives call the atnatulunga. This is a sacred 
storehouse* usually a small cave or crevice in some lonely 
spot among the rugged hills. The entrance is carefully 
blocked up with stones arranged so naturally as to let no 
chance passer-by suspect that here He concealed the most 
sacred possessions of the tribe. These treasures consist of 
the sacred stones or sticks {fkuringd) t one of w hich w as alw ays 
found here whenever one of the local totem spirits entered 
into a woman to be bom. Often the precious sticks or 
stones are carefully tied up in bundles. Every member of 
the tribe* man, womans and child, has his or her birth-stone 
or birth-stick {dvirwga nattjii) in one or oilier of these secret 
storehouses. The spot at which a child was bom and 
brought up, and at which it will probably spend the greater 
part of its life, has nothing whatever to do with determining 
the resting-place of his birth-stone (fkvringa nanjdy l That 
necessarily goes to the storehouse of the local totem centre 
from which his spirit came, that is to llic spot where the 
ckttringa and their accompanying spirits were deposited by 
the mythical ancestors In the far-off times of the ttlck&inga , 
For example, a witchetty grub woman, who lives at Alice 
Springs, conceived a child at an emu locality twelve miles 
away to the north. She gave birth to the child at her own 
home, and the child lives there, but its rhutinga nanjn was 
found as usual at the place of conception* and it is now 
deposited there in the sacred storehouse of ihe emu clan. 1 
Each sacred storehouse is under the charge of the local 
headman (alatunjti ); indeed, his most Important function is 
to take care of the hallowed spot. 2 

Though women as well as men have their birth-stones 
or birth-sticks in these sacred storehouses {rrtn atulunga)* the 
women are never allowed to see them ; indeed only the 
very old women know of the existence of these mysterious 
objects. Into the mysteries of the sacred storehouse and 
its contents no woman dare pry at risk of death. 3 The 

1 JYatr'v* Trifei i r pp, IJJ //. is Called an triitafu/ifugj , nn? wethnaj. 

1 (1 1 r child, *-r uniniliaEcd man daias v^LLitc 
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3 M Xeji Id sills slofehouse, whkh p f i iy 
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general position, though not the exact spot, of this primitive 
sanctuary is known to the women, who must go long 
distances in order to avoid approaching it For example, 
a deep ravine some miles long is the only pass Lhrough lhe 
mountains which lie to the south of Alice Springs, and in 
the aide of the ravine is one of the storehouses. Till the 
white men came, no woman was ever allowed to traverse 
the pass ; if she wished to cross the mountains, she had 
laboriously to climb the steep slopes at some distance from 
the ravine and then to pick her way down on the other side. 

The immediate neighbourhood of any one of the sacred 
storehouses is a hind of haven of refuge for wild animals ; 
for once they come near it, they are safe ; no pursuer would * 
dare to spear a bunted kangaroo, emu, wallaby, or any other 
creature which had run* by instinct or by chance, to the 
holy ground. Even the plants which grow there are never 
touched or interfered with in any way. The sanctity of 
such spots will be better understood when it is remembered 
that they house the birth-stones not only of all the living 
but also of all the deceased members or the tribe, and that 
with these birth-stones the spirits of all the people, whether 
alive or dead, are believed to be closely bound up. Thus 
the sacred storehouses in the recesses or the solitary hills are 
in a sense temples or synagogues in which from time to time 
the living meet to hold solemn communion with the dead. 

The loss of the birth-stones or birth-sticks, which are thus 
associated with the spirits of the whole community* is Lhe 
most serious calamity that can befall a tribe. Robbed of 
these spiritual treasures the men have been known to weep 
and ivail for a fortnight, plastering themselves with white 
day as if they were mourning for lhe dead. 1 

Before a man is allowed to see one of these sanctuaries he iiuredue- 
must not only have passed through the ceremonies of droim- 
cssion and subinds!on, but must also have shown himself uj ih™ 
capable of self-restraint and worthy of being admitted to the ^r^u- 
tribal mysteries* If he be light and frivolous, a babbler like tl™*^ 
a woman, many years m&y elapse before the great secret is [b^iacnU 
revealed to him. When he is at last deemed ripe for the tiamsi * 
honour, a time is appointed for his initiation by the headman 

* AWitv pp. 134*136 ■ 
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of the local group to which he belongs, and ho IS escorted by 
the older men to the hallowed spot. There he is shown the 
sacred sticks and stories ; one hy one they are examined 
carefully and reverently, while the old men tell him to 
whom among the dead or the living they belong. While 
the revelation is proceeding the men sing In a Sow voice ol 
the olden times (the Mckeriago), and at Its close the man is told 
Ills secret name (ttriina ihurittga) and warned that he must 
never alfoiv any one. except the men of his own group, to 
hear It uttered, Such secret names are given soon after 
birth to every member or the tribe. The headman of the 
particular group in whose sacred storehouse an infant s 
birth-stone {chitringa nanja) is deposited, consults with the 
older men of the group and bestows the name on the child. 
It may be either a new name Or the name of some famous 
man or woman of the otden time (aMcrittga), of whom the 
child is thought to be a reincarnation. This secret name 
Is never uttered except on the most solemn occasions, 
when the birth-stones or birth-sticks (c/turinga) are l>eing 
examined, and it is known only to the fully initiated men 
of the local totem group. To mention it in the hearing ot 
women or of men of another group would be a sort of 
sacrilege. The native believes that a stranger who knew' 
his secret name would be able to work him ill by magic. 
After his mystic name has been revealed to him Tor the first 
time at the sacred storehouse {irtnatulangd) , the man is 
painted on the face and body with the particular device of 
his totem. This is done by the headman and the older men, 
who stand to the novice in relationship of tribal or actual 
father, In one of the local groups of the witchctty grub 
clan the totemic pattern so painted consists of parallel stripes 
of pink and red copied from a sacred painting which has 
existed time out of mind on the smooth face of a rock in 
the Emily Gap, the totem centre of the Witchctty Grubs, 
On Ids return from the holy ground the novice wears 
the painted device on his body till it wears off with time 
and weather. 1 

* NeiiTi Trihtt, FF- 138-140, Oft Ifefl IWes-or Baldwin Spencer mile* Ip 
Ihe inbjeol ot wicrrtl and their me Li fo] Idws f tfll h M arch I JoS “ Thi* 
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The beMs and practices of the Unmatjera and Rakish The MM» 
tribes in regard to the sacred birth-stones arc similar 
those of the Arunta, In the Unmatjera tribe the naata^ "^ 
both for the things themselves {thuringd) and for the sacred ( ribw in 
storehouses (trtnatuluHga) in which they are kept arc the 
same \ but in the Kaitish tribe both names are different. i.irth 
In both tribes the sacred storehouse is under the charge 
the headman of the local totem group, and in the Kaitish ttk< tIhh 
tribe, as in the Arunta, the immediate neighbourhood or the 
storehouses is sacred ground, and nothing may be destroyed 
there, because it is haunted by the spirits associated with 
the fhnrmga. When a Kaitish man wishes a woman to 
conceive, he will take a churinga and cany it to a spot _ 
where there is a special stone called kvxrka-fwnga or" child- 
stoned This stone he rubs with the churinga, at the same 
time asking a child spirit ykttruuUi) to go straight into the 
woman. 1 In the Unmatjera and Kaitish tribes, just as in the 
Arunta, every person has his or her secret or cftumga name; 
sometimes the name is that of the alcherirng* ancestor of 
whom he or she h supposed to be the reincamation.- 

Thc churiHga, which play so important a part in the 1**^ 
customs and beliefs of the Arunta and kindred tribes, are 
always under the charge of the headman of the local totem 
group and cannot be touched without his consent." They 
are rounded, oval, or elongate flattened stones and slabs of 

wood, varying length from thrtc or four inchcs to over 
five feet In sliape, at least among the Arunta, they are 
usually oval or tapering at cither end into a more or less 


Lhc due altoHl which they are mo-ft 
gecretive 1 . K^cry individual is a rein- 
carnation. of a previously rtUtin® in¬ 
dividual; of IiEm spirit h OM of lho*e 
carried A^ul m the ttJAtdrfittfi Ijy the 
eld ancestors (associated with l heir 
stores of The most 4 i-Eh cult 

ibrng 10 Jearo I* llw s saertd 7 name of 
any individual i this they never mention 
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mngmbFf that when I h*4 been amorist 
ih^ffl only a abort time-*—thcsUgb I had 
been WltfeHng Iheur sacred OEremOfiki 
—Gillen asked nn old man untie thing 
about one of these 1 Elded '—be 


just shut up like an oyster. 1 that 
thefe was Mwnclfcing the mailer, aitd 
casually moved away* wben he told 
Gillen what the laller wanted w know, 
only In a whisper. As a mat Id of 
lael the men hat# as theif secret 
ihuIc* those of anctoilor* mentioned 
in I heir myths simply ^eau**c they arc 
supposed to be their rdMansalicraB, 
and, further Mill* the ttorfyqp of those 
ancestors a#c ihetf f&mrirqpt." 
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rounded point. But a few r old wooden diUring^ belonging 
to two lizard totems, have been found in the shape of a 
curved boomerang. The stone thuringa are always Hat on 
both sides : the wooden ones have usually one side Hat and 
the other slightly concave. A certain number of the smaller 
wooden chitriwgtt have a hole pierced through them at one 
end, to which is attached a string made of hair. Such 
chttringa ate used as bull-roarers at certain ceremonies, 
being whirled rapidly round at the end of the string so as 
to make a humming or booming noise. A certain number 
of the stone tkutinga arc similarly bored, but they are never 
used as bull-roarers nor indeed, at the present day* for any 
purpose which would require them to be thus bored. 1 

By far the most of the Aruiita churinga f whether made 
of wood or stone, have patterns incised upon them with the 
teeth of an opossum. These patterns represent, or at all 
events have reference to, the totems ; but in all cases the 
design is purely conventional and never attempts to reproduce 
the true form of the particular object it stands for. The 
most important feature is almost always indicated by a 
series of concentric circles or by spiral lines, while tracks of 
men and animals seem to be represented by dots arranged 
in circular or straight lines. Individual men and women 
appear to be uniformly symbolised by semi-circular lines and 
may be said generally to be regarded as subordinate to the 
animal or plant in die design., which ls represented by com¬ 
plete circles or spirals. But the same pattern will stand for, 
say, a tree on one churinga f a frog on another, a kangaroo 
on another, and so on. Hence it is difficult or impossible 
to obtain a true Interpretation of the design on any par¬ 
ticular churinga except from one of the old men of the 
totemic group to whom it belongs, for it is only the old 
men who continually see and examine the churinga of their 
group. Time after time these elders visit the sacred store¬ 
house, take out the fAuringa, rub them with powdered red 
ochre, and explain to the younger men the meaning of the 
patterns on them. Thus the knowledge of the ancestors to 
whom the churinga belonged, and of the designs incised on 
them, b handed dow n from generation to generation . 17 Hence 

1 AiWVtv / nbri w pp. izS, 143+ i IhW. pp. 143145, tjt, 
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these carved sticks and stones deposited in secret places 
of the desolate Australian mountains arc a rude kind of 
historical records: they represent in germ the inscribed 
monuments of classical antiquity and the national archives 
of modem Europe, 

The exact contents of a sacred storehouse C ertoatnttmga) 
naturally vary from group to group; in most of them 
perhaps the wooden churinga are more numerous titan the 
stone ones, 1 Amongst tit * churinga in each storehouse are 
usually a certain number of larger ones made by altheriugs 
men, or by famous men of old who lived since ihe 
aMeriiiga, for the special purpose of being used at 
totemie ceremonies. These are spoken oi as thur&tgft, 
but they differ from the majority in not having a spirit 
associated with them. Besides these the storehouse will 
sometimes contain other kinds of chitringti which represent 
various objects such as, for example, implements carried by 
akherings ancestors or the eggs of the w itchetty grub. Tin's 
last kind of ehuringa consists of small rounded stones and 
stands for the eggs with which the bodies of tile Vt itchetty 
Grub people, both men and women, were supposed to be 
filled in the days of the slchennga. Those people laid the 
eggs at places where they camped, especially at the Emily 
Gap, a short but narrow gorge hemmed in by precipitous 
rocks of red quartzite. To this day the disembodied spirits 
of Witchetty Grub people cariy some of these stone eggs 
about with them, and when one of them enters into a woman 
and is born again as a child he lays a few of the eggs at the 
foot of the tree which he haunted before his reincarnation, 
and they may be found there after his rebirth. The older 
Witchotty Grub men usually carry some of these eggs about 
with them \ and when a Witchetty Grub man iies dying, if 
he has no eggs of his oivn a few arc always brought from 
the sacred storehouse and placed under his head, that he 
may depart in peace. It is the last sacrament, the Nunc 
dimittis. After his death the eggs arc buried with him, 

Of the origin and meaning of this custom the natives can or 
will give no explanation, 1 It may perhaps be intended to 

1 hfdfipi 7 WH p- I4°v 
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secure the spiritual resurrection of the dead *man in his 
ancestral form of a ivitchetty grub. 

So sacred arc the ckuringa that they may not he seen 
by women or uninitiated men under pain of death or very 
severe punishment! such as blinding with a firestick. Indeed 
the word churinga means something sacred or secret, and is 
used not only as a substantive to denote a concrete object 
but also as an adjective to connote its quality of sacred ness, 
as when the natives speak of a man's churinga name, that is, 
his sacred or secret nameJ One and all of the churinga are 
connected with the totems, s and among the Arunta and 
other tribes in die very centre of die Australian continent 
they figure prominently In the sacred tolcmie ceremonies 
which none but initiated men may witness, 1 ndeed in the 
Arunta tribe, when a series of sacred ceremonies h about to 
be performed* the first thing to be done is for one or two of 
the old men to go to the sacred storehouse and bring thence 
a large number of churinga These they place on a special 
platform built on the ceremonial ground and the spot is 
regarded as sacred so long as the tharing# remain there 3 
It h i a significant fact that the sanctity of the churinga is 
greatest and their use most frequent among the tribes in the 
very heart of Australia, arid that the reverence for the 
implement and the frequency of its employment both 
diminish as we pass northwards from die centre to the sea. 
As Jlessrs, Spencer and Gillen put it: 44 The very central 
part of the continent occupied by the Arunta, Hpirra t Iliaura* 
and Unmatjera tribes may be described as the home of the 
fhunnga and of the beliefs which cluster round this sacred 
object. In all of the tribes with which we are acquainted 
we meet with thuringa or their equivalents, but it is in the 
central area only that we find them intimately associated 
with the spirit parts of the different individual members, 
and carefully treasured up and hidden away from view in 
the ct/na/ufnnga or sacred storehouses of the various local 
totemlc groups 1 ' 1 On the other hand in the more northerly 


1 .Viifrirf r^/W-T, yip. J jS-ijz, 
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tribes of tfie Waxtamunga, Wulmalla, Walpari, Tjingilli, 

Umbata, and Gnanji the dnirittga are indeed intimately 
associated with the totems, but they arc practically not used 
in the sacred totemic ceremonies, nor is there any idea of 
the association of spirit individuals with them. Still further 
to the north, on or near the shores of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
in the Bihbmga, Anuta, and Mara tribes the dturinga arc 
very few in number; there is not the intimate connection 
between them and the totems which exists in the other 
tribes* nor are spirit individuals supposed to be associated 
with them* ,s The only conclusion which it seems possible 
to arrive at is that in the more northern tribes the dturinga 
represent the surviving relics of a time when the beliefs 
amongst these tribes were similar to those which now exist 
in the Arunta? 1 

Some of the ceremonies observed by these tribes on the ttund 
occasion of a death see in to be designed to facilitate the ^.^*4 
return of the liberated spirit to its old home, the minjn spot, 
where it will tarry with its spiritual comrades of the same Z: s™l cf 
totem till its time shall come to be again bom of a woman. ^ ^ 10 
With this intention the Arunta, who bury their dead doubled j t . *w 
up in the ground and raise a low mound over the grave, 
regularly leave a depression on one side of the mound to spot), 
allow the spirit easy egress from the narrow house. The urri^m 
depression [s always made on that side of the mound which the 
looks towards the place where the dead man or woman inln- 
camped in the olden time. But until the ceremonies ofcamwi^ 
mourning have been accomplished, the soul of the departed 
is thought to spend part of its time in the grave watching 
over its near relatives, and part of its time away with its 
spiritual double at its old home* So the depression in the 
mound allows the spirit to Hit freely to and fro between the 
grave and its home ail the days of mourning- 3 

tn the Unmaljera, Kaitish, Warramunga, Tjingilli, and ^^ rfcil1 
other tribes to the north of the Macdonncli Ranges the bodies 
of the dead are usually left for some time on a platform in 
the branches of trees ; afterwards the bones, now strip! of 
flesh, are taken down and buried in the earth? When this final 

3 p. ail. P- S* 6 ' 
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burial takes place, the Warramuuga perform a turious cere¬ 
mony with one of the arm-bones, which is not buried with 
the rest. It as very carefully wrapt up in bark, wound about 
with fur-strings and a tuft of feathers is added ; if the 
deceased was a man, the feathers are those of an owl, but 
if the deceased was a woman, the feathers are those of an 
emu. The final rate performed over the arm-bone always 
takes plate towards the close of a long series of totcmic 
ceremonies, in connection with which certain designs, 
emblematic of some totem, are drawn upon the ground. 
In the two rites of this sort witnessed by Messrs, Spencer and 
Gillen these drawings referred to snake totems of the tribal 
moiety to w hich the dead person belonged ; in one of the 
two rites the totem was that of the deceased, but it need 
not be so. A :h 3nni 3 pit wfis dug bes[dc the totcmic design 
on the ground, and a few yards off a shallow trench, some 
fifteen feet long, was cut in the soil. Over this trench ten 
men, their bodies elaborately decorated with totem ec designs 
in red, white, and yellow, stood straddle-legged, and the 
women crept in single file through the trench on hands and 
feet under the legs of the men. The last of the women 
carried die arm-bone, and nhe emerged from the trench 
it was snatched from her and at once carried across to a 
man who stood ready with a stone axe uplifted beside the 
little pit With one blow of the axe he smashed the bone 
and thrust it hastily out nf sight into the pit beside the 
totemic emblem of the deceased. Then he dosed the 
opening with a large fiat stone to indicate that the days of 
mourning were over, and that their departed sister (for in 
this ease she was a woman) had been gathered to her totem. 
When once this ceremony of breaking the bone and burying 
it beside the totcmic design has been performed, the spirit 
of the dead, which is no larger than a grain of sand, returns 
to the place where it camped in ancient days, there to dwell 
with the spirits of other men and women of its totem until 
such time as it undergoes rein carnation. 1 

The close association between a man and his totem 
comes out very clearly also in the burial rites observed by 
the Bmbinga tribe. On such occasions the natives assemble 

1 Tfitesty pp. I tiS 557- J4 2. 
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from varicnis*disfricts, and ceremonies relating to the ancestor 
of the totemic dan of which the deceased was a member arc 
performed under the superintendence of the dead persons 
father. Finally, a hollow log is brought on to the ceremonial 
ground, decorated with some design characteristic of the 
totem, and in this the bones are deposited. Then the 
totemic coffin with the bones is placed in the boughs of a 
tree beside a pool, where the beautiful blue water-lilies grow, 
the coffin being so fixed that, if possible, it overhangs the water. 

There it is left untouched, and there it may remain for years, 
tilt the log with Its totemic design rots and falls with a splash 
among the blue lilies, or is swept far away by some rising 
flood and burled deep in the ooze and sludge of the river. 

So the dead man in the coffin is gathered to his totem, 3 

The great majority of I he sac rid ceremonies which may importum- 
not be witnessed by women and children are connected with ^mic 
the totems and refer to episodes in the lives of totemic 
ancestors. Ceremonies of this sort are celebrated by all the ,'J 
central and north-central tribes of Australia studied by mwe* 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, and probably at one time or 
another they have been celebrated by all other Australian 
tribes., 3 though in these* unhappily, they have seldom been 
observed and described, ft is astonishing, we are told* 
how large a part or a native's life is occupied with these 
ceremonies. The older he grows, the greater is Ehc share 

he takes in them, until finally they absorb most of his 
thoughts. The rites which seem so trivial to m arc most 
serious matters to him. For they have all to do with the 
great forefathers of the tribe, and he is firmly convinced 
that at death his spirit will join theirs in the old home and 
remain there in communion with them till the time comes 
for him to be born again into the world.* 
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a fandia Often these ceremonies last for two or tarec months 

towmk ^ together, during the whole of which time one or more cere- 
‘ monies will be performed daily. They are often, though by 
nnTdjn no means always, associated with the rites of initiation 
through which lads have to pass at puberty, and in regard to 
tf ^eir general features there is a remarkable similarity between 
iriliittboa. those of all the central and northern tribes. In the Arunta 
tribe, when a lad is circumcised or subinebed, he is always 
shown a few of these ceremonies for the first time. At a 
later time he goes through the elaborate rites of the 
Engwura, when natives congregate from various places and 
a very large number of ceremonies are performed. The 
Engwura riles which Messrs. Spencer and Gillen witnessed 
began in the middle of September and lasted with hardly a 
break till the middle of January. During that time there 
was a constant succession of ceremonies, from one to five or 
six ceremonies being usually performed daily, 1 


lev ?hc In these solemn ceremonies the novice sees with awe 

£ . , L«.- |j i c anc ] wonder the ancestors of the tribe personated as they are 

tcnnnonm 1 t , 

the nn- supposed to have been and to have acted lit life. i he 
th - ir i-! actors are disguised in quaint costumes which for the most 
n.n?|**iun. part represent those totemic animals or plants, of which the 
u,rvare ancestors are believed to have been the direct transform*- 
suFijwwni tious or descendants. A stranger who witnessed these little 
Ik.% 1 inJ plays or pantomimes for the first time might easily imagine 
X mimicked nothing but the uncouth gam bob of 

iifc; ihui animals, the growth of plants, and so forth. But to the 
his^ori'Sa" 51 nat ' vc these dramas are fraught with a far deeper significance, 
dmfl m, since they set forth the doings of his semi-animal or semi-plant 

forefathers, whose immortal spirits still haunt the rocks, the 
trees, the gay flowers* the solitary pools, the wild gorges of 
his native land, or are incarnate in himself and in all the living 
members of the tribe, It is thus that the past history, or what 
amlr, K *t ^e believes to be the past history, of his people is stamped 
tit* upon every young man's imagination and memory' for life. 
■nTa!*?^ He does not read it in books : he secs it acted before his 
rontf***. eyes/ Nor are these dramas purely historical, that is, 
id intended to preserve and hand down from generation to 
Inaras generation the traditions of the past. Thcv are also magical, 

the supply 
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being bclievfcd, at least by the Warramun ga, to contribute 
directly to the maintenance of the food supply ; for among 
the central tribes every totemic dan is held responsible for 
the maintenance of the material object which is its totem, 8 
and every dan has to perform magical ceremonies to multiply 
that object, generally an edible animal or plant, for the 
good of the community. Thus not merely the memory of 
the past but the present and future existence of the people 
is thought to turn on the proper performance of the totcmic 
rites. No wonder that the natives take them seriously* 

The magical ceremonies which aim directly and simply 
at the multiplication of the totems have already been 
touched upon and we shall recur to them presently." Here 
we arc concerned with those ceremonies which on the surface 
appear to be purely historical and dramatic, although 
amongst the VVarramUftga, and perhaps other itibes T they 
have also a practical significance, bar the most part these 
historical or perhaps rather miracle plays are >hort and 
simple, lasting only a few minutes, though the preparation 
for them may have occupied hours; for the decoration of 
the actors m often elaborate. A few examples will illustrate 
their nature* 

The bulbs of the Cyptms rotundas are a favourite food Amtitm 
of the Arunta and form the totem of a dan who call them-™^^ 
selves I trials Ufa after the native name of the bulb ijrriaknrn) T b'jvw**™) 
A ceremony of this totem was witnessed by Messrs, Spencer 
and Gillen at a place called Soda Creek One man only 
was decorated for the performance, but the design was very 
quaint and striking. A ring of grass-stalks measuring about 
two feet across was made and covered with white down. 

The shoulders stomach and arms of the performer were 
striped with broad bands of a light pearl colour, made by 
nibbing on some blue grey wad, and each band was edged 
with white clown. Hrs hair was done up into a head-dress, 
and all the front of it as well as the whole of his face was 
covered with down* Then the ring was put over tulB head 

and slanting forwards rested on his shoulders. A great 
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many little bundles, not Ecss than a hundred^ of the red- 
barred tail Tea there of the black cockatoo had been pre¬ 
pared, half of them tipped with white and half with red 
down, and these were stuck into the ring so as to radiate 
outwards all round it* while many more were inserted in his 
head-dreys and beard. The dark chocolate hue of the man's 
skin* the black and red feathers, the pearly-grey bands on 
his body* the pink and white down, together with the light 
yellow sand on which he sat* made up a gay and not 
inharmonious blend of colours. Thus arrayed the actor sat 
down in front of a dozen bunches of cockatoo tail feathers, 
decorated with down, which were arranged in a row on the 
sand. Then swaying slightly from, side to side he scooped 
the bunches up, one after the other* with his hands, pausing 
now and then to Eook about Ihm as if he heard a sound 
that startled him but could not tell what it was. The tufts 
of feathers represented the growing itriakura bulbs, which 
the performer was supposed to be gathering. Meantime 
the other men sat to one side watching the performance and 
singing about the dead man whom the actor was personating. 
When the last tuft of feathers had been grubbed up, the 
ceremony came to an end. Then the ring of grass-stalks 
was taken off the performer s head and put In turn on the 
heads of all the other men of the bulb totem who were 
present. The tradition which the little drama set forth ran 
thus, in the far off days of the ohhcrwgt? a man of the 
bulb totem was eating these bulbs* when he heard the ring- 
necked parrots, which are the mates of the bulb men* scream 
out to warn him that a mob of strange men was coming 
that way. So he dropped the bulbs and hurried off 
However, the strangers were also of the bulb totem and 
they left two of their number on the spot, whose reincarna¬ 
tions are still living, at least they were living a few years 
ago. Then the Bulb men w^ent on to the other side of 
the Jay River, and there they founded a local centre 
(oknumkflirt) of the bulb totem* from which a number of Bulb 
people have sprung . 1 

In this ceremony it is interesting to note that a man of 
the bulb totem Is represented gathering the bulbs* and that 
1 AMw TWAfj-* pfn 318-320. 
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in the corrisponding tradition the man whom the actor in the 
personated is said to have eaten the bulbs, his totem, ^m«rdia 
Similarly in an Arunta ceremony of the plum-tree totem 
Plum-tree men are represented knocking down plums from 
tree and eating them j 1 in another Arunta ceremony of the 1 »b ^ ,cLr 
fish totem a Fish man is seen not only mimicking the move- .vUc-h 1 * 
ments of a fish but also pretending to catch it;" in 
ceremony of the t/tanAum -berry totem a man of the totem pm™™ of 
is represented eating hts totem berries which he plucks from thelnta ' 
his beard ;* and in Warrarnunga ceremonies of the ant 
totem men make believe to search for and gather ants 
because two ancestresses of the ant dan are said to have fed 
on ants all day long when they were not performing 
ceremonies. In these ceremonies of the ant totem the upper 
part or the performer’s body, together with his face and a sort 
of helmet which he wears, is often covered with a dense mass 
of little specks of red down, which stand for the living ants. 1 
AH such ceremonies point clearly to a time in the past 
history of the tribe when, contrary to the present practice* 
people were allowed to partake freely of their totem animals 
and plants. 6 

As another example of these totem k dramas we may Aruma 
take an Arunta ceremony of the white bat totem, which was 
performed at midnight by the flickering light of a camp fire, ^Jut- bat 
Eleven men took part in it Ten of them* decorated with wt ™' 
pipe-day and red and white down, stood in a row* being 
joined together by a rope made of human hair and orna¬ 
mented with pink and white down which passed through the 
girdle of cadi man. Four of them had cJtstrmga on their 
heads and were supposed to represent certain gum-trees, 
the roots of which were indicated by the rope. The other 
six men in the row stood for bats perched on the trees. 

The eleventh man was free of the rope and his decoration 
differed from that of the rest; for he had a long band of 
charcoal* edged with red down, on each side of his body. 

He danced up and down in front of the others, stooping and 
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making a shrill whistling sound like that emitted by a small 
bat as it flits to and fro. At the same time the roped 
men moved in unison first to the right and then to the left, 
presenting with the dancer in Trout of them a curious 
spectacle in the fitful light of the fire. 1 

Another illustration of these totemic ceremonies may be 
drawn from the ritual of the Frog dan among the Aninta. 
At Imanda, which is known to white men as the Had Cross¬ 
ing on the Hugh River, there is an important centre of the 
frog totem. The following ceremony of that totem was 
witnessed by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen. The performer 
came from the neighbourhood of Imanda and, though be 
did not himself belong to the frog totem, had inherited 
many frog ceremonies from ilEs father* During the perform¬ 
ance he wore on his head a sort of Hat helmet completely 
covered with concentric circles of alternate pink and white 
down. These represented the roots of a particular gum-tree 
at Imanda. The whole of hb back and client down to his 
waist was one mass of white spots, each of them encircled 
by white down. These spots were of various sizes and 
stood for frogs of various ages. On the inner sides of 
the performer’s thighs were white lines representing the legs 
of fully-grown frogs. On his head he wore a large frog 
r&tm r ttga t five feet long, decorated with bands of down and 
tipped with a bunch of owl feathers. All around the base 
of this were arranged tufts of black eagle-hawk feathers, 
each fastened to a stick, so that they radiated from the 
head-dress. Many strings of opossum fur, covered with 
pink and white down and decked at one end with tufts of 
the black and white tail tips of the rabbit-kangaroo, hung 
down from the head as a sort of veil hiding the face, which 
was itself enveloped in a mass of down. The tkurmga 
represented a celebrated tree at Imanda and the pendant 
strings were its roots. When all was ready a shallow pit 
about three feet across was scooped out in the sand, and in 
this the per former squatted with a short stick in his hands. 
Except for the hands holding the stick* til ere was little to 
show r that the elaborate and towering structure, with its gay 
decorations, concealed from view a man. Slightly swaying 
1 jVojVw TMtoi pp, 352. 354. 
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his body frofb side to side, the performed dug up the sand 
with his stick, while two otd men. Swinging bull roarers, 
drove the novices who were being initiated towards him. 

Round and round him they raced with loud shouts, the old 
men with the bull-roarers driving them in upon him as close 
as possible. This lasted for about three minutes and the 
ceremony then came to an end 1 

Another hide drama exhibited to an Arursta novice at Armiz 
initiation illustrated a tradition that a wild Dog man had 
afetacked and been killed by a Kangaroo man. One mton^*** 
decorated with a sacred object emblematic of a kangaroo, 
stood with his legs wide apart moving his head from side to 
side and mimicking the cry of the kangaroo. Another man, 
who acted a dog, barked at the pretended kangaroo and ran 
between his legs. But when he repeated this man am v re, 
the Kangaroo man caught him, shook him, and made believe 
to bump his head against the ground, at which the pretended 
dog howled with pain. When at last the dog was supposed 
to be killed by the kangaroo, the man who played the dog 
ran along on all fours to where the novice sat and laid 
himself down on the top of him; after which the old 
kangaroo man came hopping along and got on the top of 
both of them, so that the lad had to bear the weight of the 
two men for about two minutes. When the performers got 
up p the novice, still lying down, was instructed by the old 
men in the meaning of the ceremony which he had just seen 
and felt 2 

Again, another Arunta ceremony of the uncA&/£n grub 
totem was performed by a man whose body was decorated 
with tines of white and red down in imitation of the unchalku c«lu. 
bush on which the grub lives first of all p and a shield was 1 
ornamented with concentric circles of down representative of 
the udniringa bush on which the adult insect lays its eggs* 

This emblematic shield was (aid on the ground, and the 
performer, kneeling before it, alternately bent his body 
double and lifted it up, quivering his extended arms, which 
represented the wings of the insect. Every now and then 
he stooped forward. sw h aylng up and down and from side to 
side over the shield, in imitation of the insect hovering over 

■ Natir* THto, pp. 34 * J+ 4 . 3 JM* W* 224 236. 
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the bushes where it lays its eggs. 1 Similarly, in an Arunta 
ceremony of the witchetty grub totem, a performer who 
personated a celebrated Witchetty Grub ancestor wriggled 
his body to represent the fluttering or the insect when it 
first sloughs off its chrysalis case and attempts to fly.* 
Again, in an Arunta ceremony of the emu totem the actor 
wears a tall head-dress tipped with emu feathers to look like 
the long neck and head of an emu, while he stalks backwards 
and forwards in the aimless fashion of the bird/ 

Again, we may describe an Arunta ceremony of the 
eagle-hawk totem which was witnessed by Messrs; Spencer 
and Gillen. The drama, which represented two eagle-hawks 
quarrelling for a piece of meat, was cleverly acted by two men. 
Their hair was bunched up and they wore conical crowns of 
cassia twigs. Human blood, which is very commonly used 
in these ceremonies to make the down adhere to the skin of 
the performer or to the decorated object, was smeared over 
the front part or the head-dress and across the body in the 
form of a broad band round the waist and a band over each 
shoulder, the two bands uniting back and front. Each band 
was about six inches wide, and each, when the decoration 
was complete, was a solid mass of pink down edged with a 
line of white. Into the hair girdle behind was fixed a large 
bunch of the black feathers of the eagle-hawk, and into the 
top of each man’s head-dress were fastened throe thuringa. 
Each of these churinga was about three feet long, tipped 
with a tuft of eagle-hawk feathers and adorned with close 
rows of down coloured alternately red and white. They 
made a very heavy head-dress. In his mouth one of the 
actors carried a small cylindrical mass of grass tied up with 
hair-string and covered with lines of down. Thus equipped, 
the two ijerformers squatted opposite to each other on the 
ground. They acted two eagle-hawks quarrelling for a 
piece of flesh, which was represented by the downy mass in 
one man's mouth. First they waved their arms up and 
down to mimic the flapping of the eagle-hawks’ wings ; then 
they jumped up and with bodies bent and arms flapping 

1 Xrrikern Trihtt, pp, 179 *?■, "id 1 * /fata* Tribtt, pp. jjS J/., with 
%. 4S, P- rSi* fi B- 7J- P- 34* 

1 Ibid, p, l So. 
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they circled round and round each othcr h as if each were 
afraid of coming to grips. At last they grappled and fought, 
butting at each other w[th their heads for the possession of 
the meat This went on for some time till two men stepped 
out from among the audience and relieved the performers of 
the weight of the ckuriaga^ which must have placed a con¬ 
siderable strain on their heads and necks in the great heat 
of the m summer afternoon. Thus lightened, the two actors 
began fnce more prowling round and round each other* 

Happing their arms, jumping up and falling back, just like 
eagle-hawks fighting, until finally they again closed, and the 
assail an t Y seizing the piece of meat with hti teeth, wrenched 
it from the other's mouth. The acting in this ceremony 
was particularly good, the movements of the birds being 
admirably represented. 1 

As the great majority of Central Australian totems hs eI* 
consist of animals and plants, 3 it is natural that in the \ 
totemic ceremonies the actors should generally personate 
animals or plants or the semi-human ancestors who arc ^ 
supposed to have been in one way or other developed out 
of therm But there are some totems which arc neither somriiim 
plants nor animals, and these also have their appropriate 
ceremonies. Bor example, in an Arunta ceremony of the are rcpre* 
sun totem a performer carried a small disc made of grass- Mnlrf 
stalks and covered with down, of which the alternate red 
and white lines represented the sun's rays ; a and in a 
ceremony of the water totem of the same tribe there 
figured an elaborate structure like a screen or banner* on 
which clouds, rain, thunder and lightning were represented 
by strings* plain or coloured, and by patches and bands of 
white down ; white red feathers and blood-smeared chips of 
wood on the performers 1 beads stood for the masses of dirty 
brown froth which often float on the top of waters in flood.* 


■ Aferfr* 7 WjWj + pp, 294-397. 

* See below* p. 353. 
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Each totem has its own special ceremonies, and in the 
Aninta tribe each ceremony may be regarded as the 
property of an individual man ( who has either inherited it 
from its previous owner* such as a father or elder brother, 
or received it as a gift directly from the truntarmia or 
disembodied spirits of his forefathers. 1 For some men are 
credited with the faculty of seeing and conversing with 
these spirits, and such a man will sometimes tell his fellows 
that the spirits have revealed to him a ceremony and made 
him a present of it These announcements perhaps some¬ 
times originate in dreams, for what a savage sees in a dream 
is just as real to him as what he sees In his waking hours. 
The thoughts of the natives are at times so much taken up 
with the performance of sacred ceremonies that it is quite 
natural they should dream of them and take the visionary 
images of steep for revelations of those spirits with whom 
their own spirit has been communing during the lethargy of 
the body. Or men of a more original and ingenious turn 
of mind than the rest, and such the Australian magicians 
generally are, may have simply invented some of the 
ceremonies and then palmed them off as inspirations of the 
higher powers upon their credulous fellows/ Whether 
inherited or invented, a totemic ceremony need not 
necessarily be either owned or performed by a man of the 
particular totem to which st refers. And the ow r ncr of a 
ceremony may, and frequently does. Invite some one else to 
perform it* the invitation being looked upon as a com¬ 
pliment/ For example, a man of the snake totem may 
ow p n a ceremony of the fish totem and may perform it him¬ 
self; 1 or a Grass-seed man may possess a grass seed 
ceremony and invite an Emu man and a Witchetty Grub 
man to perform it/ But if a man has received a ceremony 
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as a revelation from a spirit and hands it over as a gift to 
another man, that man must he of the totem with which 
the ceremony is concerned- For instance, a celebrated 
medicine-man, who was a Witchctty Grub, received from a 
spirit the revelation of an eagle-hawk ceremony, and instead 
of keeping it for himself he generously passed it on to his 
own father, who was an Eagle-hawk. 1 Again, the totem of 
the novice has no influence on the nature of the ceremonies 
which arc performed for him at initiation ■> these ceremonies 
may be of any totem. 3 

In regard to these totemic ceremonies, or sacred dramas The ^ 
as we may call them, the practice of the Warramunga ecrsmCP |,; l ^ 
differs in some respects from that of the Arunta. Thus £ih= 
whereas among the Arunta each separate ceremony is the mlinpl 
property of a particular individual, who Eilone has the right in 

of per forming it or of requesting some one else to do so, f r ,,m 

among the Warramunga the ceremonies are each and all of ^” hhr 
them the property, not of an individual, but of the whole r ur they 
totemte group, and they are under the charge of the headman j^jj^ 
of the group. They are not strictly his property, but he E&lemie 
acts in a vague sort of way as the representative of the 
totcmic group or clan. Even he, however, cannot enact rMrfuai*. 
them of his own initiative ; lie can only perform them or 
have them performed at the request of members of that half in 
of the tribe to which he himself does not belong- further, ^cy hk 
whereas among the Anmta the totemic ceremonies are per- 
formed in no definite order, and without an}' reference Et> ITliZf^lSC 
those which have preceded or will follow, among the IV arra- 
munga on the other hand all of the ceremonies connected LoirmL 
with a given totem are performed in a regular sequence. 

The history of every' ancestor is well known, and if, say. he 
arose at a spot A and walked on successively to spots B, 

C, D, E, F, and so forth, halting at them and performing 
ceremonies, as these first ancestors always did, then when¬ 
ever his descendants perform these ceremonies at the 
present day, it is incumbent on them to begin at the 
beginning and go steadily through the series. To a Warra¬ 
munga the performance of ceremony F without the previous 
performance in regular order or A, H, C, D, and h would 

1 .Vj.'nr Trite, |>* >94‘ * tHd. ft 3)6. t 
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seem a very strange proceeding;, whilst in the Arunta tribe 
one or nil of them would be performed m any order. Lastly, 
whereas the Arunta distinguish these commemorative or 
dramatic ceremonies from those magical ceremonies (mtfrfa- 
uma) which are intended to multiply the totems, in the 
Warramnnga tribe the commemorative or dramatic ceremonies 
are intimately associated with, and arc performed at certain 
times as, mtifkwma ceremonies, in other words as magical 
rites for the multiplication of the totems. 1 

The magical rites for the multiplication of the totems 
which are performed by the Arunta and Urabunna have 
already been described," In the Arunta tribe the essential 
features of these rites (tntitAititm) are as follows ;— 

[t) t he men of each totem perform a definite ceremony, 
the sole object of which is to ensure the continuance and 
increase of the totemic animal, plant, or whatever it may be. 

(2) Except on these special occasions, the members of a 
totem dan cat only very sparingly of their totemic animal 
or plant. A very strict man will not eat of it even 
sparingly, 

{3; Hut the headman Uilnittnja), who presides over and 
conducts the intukiuma ceremony, is obliged by custom 
to eat a little of his totemic animal or plant, otherwise it 
is thought that he could not perform the ceremony with 
success. 

( 4 ) After the men of the totem have eaten a little of their 
totemic animal or plant at the intkkmma ceremony, they 
hand on the rest to the men of other totems and give I hem 
leave to eat it freely* 

(5) Only men of the totem and of the right moiety (class 
or phratry) of the tribe are allowed, except in very rare 
cases, to share in the ceremony oT inttekiuma? 

In the Kaitish tribe, to the north of the Arunta, the 
magical ceremonies for the multiplication of the totems are 
called ilkiinmnga t not intkkiuma ; but just as among the 
Arunta they are conducted by the headman {utqua) of the 

1 Ntriktn* TVj'fer, pp. E92, 193. 211. Set above, pp, 104-120. Aj lo 
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totem. The ceremony for the propagation of grass-seed 

is as follows. When the headman of the grass-seed totem 
decides that it is time to perform the rite, he goes to the 
sacred storehouse, clears the ground all about it, and taking 
out the (ku rings greases them well, chanting certain 
traditionary- wo^ds of which the meaning is forgotten. 
Then he takes two of the chnrings, smears them with red 
ochre, and decorates them with lines and dots of down, 
of which the dots represent the grass-seed. After that he 
rubs the thuringa together so that the dust flics off in all 
directions. Then he replaces them in the sacred storehouse 
{ertnaiidunga) and returns quietly to his camp. Next day 
he goes to the ground where sacred ceremonies arc per¬ 
formed, and there he is decorated by the men who belong 
to the other moiety of the tribt Then in the presence 
of all the men he performs a ceremony which refers to an 
incident in the ancient history of the grass-seed clan. 1 In 
the Arunta tribe no such historical drama forms any part 
of the magical ceremonies for the multiplication of the 
totems, nor among the Arunta is the headman decorated 
by members or the other moiety of the tribe; indeed with 
the Arunta it is a general rule that men of the other moiety 
may not come near the place where the ceremony is being 
prepared. This Kaitish ceremony is therefore an inter¬ 
mediate stage between the practice of the Arunta and that 
of the Warrantunga. For among the Warramunga the 

ceremonies for the multiplication of the totems consist for 
the most part simply of dramatic representations of scenes 
in the life of the totemic ancestors, and among them these 
ceremonies may only be performed at the invitation of 
men of the other moiety of the tribe.* After the head¬ 
man of the grass-seed totem has acted his little historical 
drama about his Grass-seed ancestors, he walks about 
for days in the scrub “singing" the grass-seed, that h, 
enchanting it in the literal sense of the word, and carrying 
one of the churinga with him. At night he hides the 
eImringa in the bush and, returning to the camp, sleeps 
on one side of the fire, while his wife sleeps on the 
other; for so long as he is performing these sacred 
i tfetihtrn TrOrt, pjx «n tf. 1 Ihu - PP* *® a > a 97 . * 9 a - 
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ceremonies to make the grass-seed grow, he may not come 
at his wife. During the whole of that time he b supposed 
to be so full of magical power derived from the ckuringa f 
that were he to have intercourse with his wife, the grass- 
seed would be spoiled and his own body would swell up 
when he tasted of it 1 

When the seed begins to sprout, the headman still goes 
on chanting and enchanting it to make it grow more till 
at length, when it Is fully grown, he brings his ckuringa 
hidden in bark to his camp. Then he and his wife go 
out and gather a store of the grass-seed and bring it to 
the camp, where his wife grinds it up with stones. The 
man himself takes some to the men's private camp {nngunja) 
and grinds it there, and while he does so, the men of one of 
the four subclasses (suhphratries) in the other moiety of the 
tribe catch the grass-seed in their hands as it falls from the 
edge of the grinding-stone. One of these men puts a little 
of the seed in the Grass-seed man's mouth and he blows 
it away in all directions, which is supposed to make the 
grass grow plentifully everywhere; After this he leaves 
the seed with the men of the other moiety of the tribe* 
saying: u You eat the grass-seed in plenty; it is very good 
and grows in my country,' 1 The only men who are allowed 
to be present are the men of three out of the four subclasses 
in the other moiety of the tribe ; the men of the fourth of 
these subclasses are excluded. Any old men of the Grass- 
seed man's own subclass who happen to be in camp will 
accompany the headman* but they may not receive any of 
the seed* When he returns to his ordinary' camp, he gives 
some of the seed to his wife, bidding her to eat of it and 
to tell the other women to cat of it also, unless they belong 
to the grass-seed totem. Thereupon the woman makes four 
cakes out of the grass-seed, and at sundown her husband 
returns to the men's private camp with three cakes, and 
gives three of them to the men of three out of the four 
subclasses in the other moiety of the tribe, but the fourth 
cake he tells his wife to give to the men of the fourth 
subclass* A woman of his own moiety, but not of his own 
subclass, then gives him some seed which he takes to his 

1 Nvrfhrrm Tribes y p. 253, 
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own camp and hands over to his wife to make- into another 
cake. Of this he eats a little and gives the rest to the men 
who are his tribal fathers, saying. " 1 am glad to give you 
this," These men belong to his ow'n moiety of the tribe, 
but the grass-seed is not tabooed to them unless they are 
or the grass-seed totem. I hen he tells his wife to instruct 
the women of all classes to go out and gather the seed in 
plenty, Me himself sits down quietly at his own camp and 
watches the women as they return with the seed, all of 
which they carry to the men of the other moiety of the 
tribe except a little which his own wife and other women 
of her subclass bring in to him. After a time the men of 
the other moiety of the tribe again come to the headman 
or the grass-seed totem bringing a little seed with them, 
but leaving the greater part of it in their own camp. Me 
cats what they bring, and gives them in exchange the 
supply which the women brought him, and then he tells 
the men that all is now 1 over, and that they may eat 
grass-seed freely. He himself and the other Grass-seed 
men eat of it only sparingly, IT a man of any totomic 
clan eats too much of his own totem, he will be, as the 
natives say, " boned," that is, killed by means of a charmed 
bone by men who belong to the other moiety of the tribe, 
because by partaking too freely of his totem he loses the 
power of magically multiplying it for the public benettt. 

in these magical ceremonies for the growth of grass-seed Ouiofthese 
a particularly interesting feature ts the scattering of the seed 
in all directions by the headman of the grass-seed totem/ Tor d» 
because such a procedure might really have the intended 
effect of propagating the seed, and If the natives observed, a ratio n! 
as they might very well, the success of the ceremony, they n ^ sht in 
might in time come to sow the seed without the accompani- t™ 
ment of those chants or spells to which at first they ascribed c 
a great part of the efficacy of the rite. In other words, a 
purely rational agriculture might spring by a natural course 
of development directly out of what was in origin a purely 
magical ceremony, May not this, or something like it, have 

I Efirtiirn Tntei, pp. *93 J? Th* belonfi* to the eOwr moiety of the tribe. 
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been in more advanced communities the real origin of 
agriculture ? 

When rain is wanted, the headman of the water totem in 
the Kaitish tribe makes it as follows. Accompanied by the 
old men of the totem he repairs to a sacred totemic storehouse 
{ert/wttdutJgd) of the Water dan, where in the otden time tw r o 
aged men sat down and drew wateF from their ivhiskers. 
These whiskers are now represented by stones* out of which 
the rainbow arose. First of all the headman of the water 
totem paints these stones w F ifch red ochre, and then close to 
them he paints on the ground a curved band to represent a 
rainbow. Also he paints one nr more rainbows on his own 
body and another on a shield, which lie also decorates with 
zigzag hnes of white pipe-day in imitation of lightning, 
While he sings incantations ov r er the stones he pours w^ater 
from a vessel on them and on himscir. Then he returns to 
camp, carrying with him the shield, which may not be seen 
by men of the other moiety of the tribe ; for were they 
to sec it the rain would not fall, They think that the 
rainbow is a son of the rain, and that with filial solicitude 
he is always trying to prevent his father from falling down, 
lienee when the shield with its scutcheon of lightning and 
rainbow has been brought back to the camp, it is carefully 
hidden away until rain enough has fallen, after which the 
shield is brought forth and the device of the rainbow is 
rubbed out. Meanwhile the headman of the water totem 
keeps a vessel full of water beside him in the camp, and 
from time to time he scatters bits of while dowm, which 
stand for clouds, in various directions to make the rain 
descend. At the same time the Water men who went with 
him to the sacred storehouse go away and camp by them¬ 
selves ; for neither they nor the headman of the water totem 
may have any intercourse with women while the rain is 
brewing. So when the leader returns to his camp from the 
hallowed spot, his wife arranges to be absent, and when she 
comes back at a later time he mimics the call of the plover, 
a cry which in these parts is always associated with the 
rainy season. As yet, however, the head Water man may 
not even speak to his wife* and early ne3<t morning he returns 
to the sacred storehouse of the water totem and covers up 
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the stones with bushes. After another silent night in his 
own camp he and the either men and women go out in 
different directions, the women in search of vegetable food 
and honey ants, and the men in quest of game. When the 
two parties meet on their return to camp they all raise the 
cry of the plover. Then the leader’s mouth is touched with 
some of the food which has been brought in, and so the ban 
of silence is removed. If rain soon follows, it is attributed 
to the efficacy of the ceremony ; If It does not, it only means 
that some more powerful magician has held it up, 1 

These ceremonies for the making of rain are clearly tm rain- 
based on the principle of imitative or homoeopathic magic. 

The pouring of water on the rainbow stones, the painting of 
rainbows and lightning, the scattering of white down to ^ rlp]e ^ 
represent clouds, the imitation of the cry of the plover, are 
all so many transparent examples of this logical fallacy, 
and unlike the parallel ceremonies for the multiplication of 
grass-seed they offer no hope or ever developing into really 
efficacious means of producing the desired end. Magical 
rites may be compared to >hots discharged at random in 
the dark, some of which by accident hit the mark. If the 
gunner learns to distinguish between hts bits and his misses, 
he will concentrate his hitherto scattered fire in the right 
direction and accomplish his purpose. If he fails to make 
the distinction, he will continue his random discharges with 
as little result as before. A scientific farmer is an artillery¬ 
man of the former sort; an Australian headman of the 
grass-seed totem is an artilleryman of the latter sort. It is 
the distinction between magic and science, between savagery 
and civilisation, 

Another example of unscientific farming is furnished by worpfo 
the magical ceremonies which the headman of the yam 
totem in the Worgaia tribe performs for the purpose ofy-inuKrtw, 
making yams grow. He first of all takes a cfotringa ivrapt 
in bark and leaves it on the ground at a spot where yams 
grow. Then he is decorated by men of the other moiety of 
the tribe and performs ceremonies of the yam totem. After 
that the men ask him to go about in the bush and “ sing 
or enchant the yams, as they wish them to grow. He does 
l Ftrthem Triki, pp. 2 p 4 -ag 6 . 
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this every day for about tivo weeks, going about and chanting 
with his (kuringa under his arm. At last, when he sees the 
plants growing well, he tells the men of the other moiety to 
go out and gather some. They do so, and leaving the main 
supply in their own tamps bring a few of the yams to the 
headman of the yam totem with a request that he will make 
the yams grow big and sweet. He bites a small one and 
throws the bits in all directions, which, like the scattering of 
the grass-seed, is supposed to produce the desired effect 
After that he eats no more of his totem the yam, nor may 
his children touch it, whatever their totems may be, Finally 
he says to the men of the other moiety of the tribe, “ 1 have 
made plenty of yams for you to cat. Go and get them 
and eat them, and you make plenty of sugar-bags for 
me to cat." When he is a very old man he will be allowed 
to eat yams if they are given to him by a man or the other 
moiety. 1 In this ceremony the request of the Yam man 
that the other men should make honeycomb for him to eat, 
in return for the yams which he makes for them, clearly 
illustrates the co-operative aspect of these magical ceremonies: 
men of any totem multiply it for the good of their fellows 
who belong to other totems, but at the same time they expect 
the men thus benefited to return the benefit in kind. The 
w hole system is based, not on a philanthropic impulse, 
but on a cool though erroneous calculation of economic 
interest.* 


} n thc Warramunga tribe, whose territory lies im- 
ceremeitit^ mediately to thc north of that of the Kaitish and to the 
nrtMfe* west of that of the Worgaia, the magical ceremonies for the 
nun ot the multiplication of the totems consist for the most part, as we 
fur sec ^> simply in the performance of a series of scenes 
ihr m«( representing dramatically the ancient history of the totcmic 
dnnJiic ances to r - I'or in this tribe each totemic clan usually traces 
itself U P E£ > one great ancestor, who arose in some particular 
ihc hliiny spot and walked across the country, making on his journey 
VJiE, ’ 0uS natural features, such as creeks, plains, mountains. 
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and pools, and leaving behind him spirit individuate who 
have since been reincarnated. The intickwma or, as the 
Wammunga call it, the t/ia/amminta, that is, the magical 
ceremony for the multiplication of the totem, consists in 
tracking the journeys of the tetcmic ancestor and repeating, 
one after the other, ceremonies commemorative of the spots 
where he left the spirit children behind him. 1 Hence cere¬ 
monies of this sort in the WarTamunga tribe occupy a 
considerable amount of time. For example, some sets of 
totemic ceremonies which were witnessed by Messrs. Spencer 
and Gillen began on July 26 and were not yet finished on 
September 18 : in the interval more than eighty of them 
had been performed.'’ 

The Warramunga tribe is divided into two exogamous 1 he 

moieties (classes or phratrics), which are called Uluuru and n*. 

Kingilii respectively. All the totems are divided up between 
these moieties, and though the members of a totem clan c ^ n , :ii ,y 
perform their own ceremonies, or ask some 011c else of the^P^ 
same moiety to perform them or to assist in the perform-. ^ 
ance, they may not do so of thdr own initiative: they must 
be requested, to perform the ceremony by a member of the m«h »r the 
Other moiety of the tribe. Thus the Uiutiru men only^"^ 
perform thdr ceremonies when they are invited to do so by jiiejnt*- 
the Kingilii ; nay, more than that, no Uluuru men, except “[[" ^[ b „ 
the actual performers, may be present on the ground during *«•>*«» 
the preparations for the ceremony. Everything used in the 
ceremony, such as the down, the blood, and all the materials 
used in the decorations, must be provided and made up for f™,, ih* 
the Uluuru performers by the Kingilii men, to whom the 
Uluuru afterw ards make presents. In exactly the same way 
the Uluuru men take charge of the Kingilii ceremonies and 
receive presents from the Kingilii performers,* This respon¬ 
sibility of the one moiety of the tribe for the totem ic cere¬ 
monies performed by the other moiety may be hased on the 
idea that, as the members of a totem clan multiply their 
totem not for their oivn good ’but for the good of the rest of 
the community, the expenses of the ceremonies ought, in 
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fairness, to be borne by th& persons whom they are intended 
to benefit, and not by the performers who reap no personal 
profit from them. 1 

As an illustration of the historical dramas which the 
Wanamunga act for the purpose of multiplying their totcinic 
■nuiiiptica- an ™ aIs and P lants wc may take the ceremonies of the black 
of snake totem. The black snake, Thalaualla, arose first at a 
rocky water-hole called Tjinqurokora in the bed of Tennant 
(.reck. Tints water-hole is now a sacred spot, at which no 
men or the black snake totem and no women at all may 
drink. As the black snake betongs to the Ufnuru moiety 
of the tribe, whenever it is desired to increase the number of 
these snakes, which arc used as food, the Kingilli men must 
ask the Uluuru men to perform their ceremonies. These 
ceremonies were witnessed by Messrs, Spencer and Gillen.* 
the first ceremony represented the snake at the water- 
hole k was acted by two men, each of whom had a curved 
black band, edged with masses of white down, to represent 
the black snake. When the little scene was over, the other 
men stroked the drawing of the snake on the backs of the 
performers, an action which is supposed to please the snake, 

1 rad it ion says that, after coming up out of the earth, the 

ak ! rcnnant Crcek and then travelled on to the 

Macdoual] Range, which he also created. As he went 
S™* he performed sacred ceremonies {thuthu) just like 
those which the natives still perform, and wherever he did 
so he left spirit children behind him. At such times and 
places he always shook himself, so that the spirit children 
emanated from hi* body. Hence at these spots the natives 

so rh£?r ra 5 ? 7 em ° nfes 5hake themselves in like manner, 
so that the white down with which their bodies are decorated 

JiL irj t dircc i Iona ( ThiSr ror <™p I c - * 

P e called Lantalantalki, at the foot of the Macdoual I 
, ,hls P‘ ace - where arc some small rock- 

n C b aCk r Sn f e trave!!cd an to another water-hole 
ca led Orpa. In the ceremony here performed the two 
actons had each a small red disc of down on the stomach 
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and back to indicate the water-hole, and a curved red band 
to represent the snake. From Orpa the snake travelled up 
towards the source of the creek, performing sacred cere¬ 
monies and leaving spirit children behind him at l'ittimulla. 

In the second of hvo ceremonies connected with this spot a 
special drawing was made upon the ground. A small space 
a few feel square was smoothed down, its surface damped, 
and coated with red ochre. A curved branching line, about 
three inches wide, was first of all outlined in white dots on 
the red ochre, and then all the rest of the space was filled in 
with similar dots. The red line thus left curving about on 
the white background represented the creek and its branches. 1 

Finally, when the old snake had finished making the \ion 
Macdouall Ranges and the creeks running out from them as 
far as Mount Clclatid on the cast, he returned to his original 
home, the water-hole at Tjinqurokora. and the remaining mtllliplli;ar 
ceremonies had to do with incidents which happened there. 

In the olden time some women of the yam totem arose not inatL-L 
far from the black snake's water-hole at Tjinqurokora- He 
thought that they wished to watch him at his mystic rites, 
so he bade them begone. They went away, dropping yams 
as they went, mainly in Worgaia country. The yams which 
the women thus left behind them turned into stones ; and it 
is over one of these stones that the Worgaia man sings his 
magic song when he goes out into the bush to make the 
yams grow. On that occasion the stone is decorated with 
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red ochre, and a long; dark line dow n the middle represents 
the roots or the yam, I he last three ceremonies of the 
black snake totem alt referred to these Yam women, and the 
decorations of the men consisted merely of red lines and 
ovals or circles, the ovals representing the yams and the 
lines the strings with which the women used to tie them up. 
In the last ceremony eight men took part, all of them 
representing the Yam women, On the ground a design was 
painted which, by means of concentric circles and connecting 
lines, was supposed to portray the women sitting down, tired 
out, with their legs drawn up, after they had been sent away 
by the black snake- Four of the men wore head-dresses 
with pendants, the head-dresses representing yams and the 
pendants representing the witchetty grubs on which the 
women fed. During the same night the men all assembled 
at the ceremonial ground p painted with black, and sang 
about the walking of the black snake and the Yam women. 
This ended the scries of dramatic ceremonies for the multi¬ 
plication of black snakes* The old original black snake is 
said to have perished in single combat with a white snake. 
He went down into the ground at the water-hole of 
Tjinqurokora, from which he had first emerged ; and his 
adversary the whites snake went down into another ivater^ 
hole close by. 1 

When the black snake ceremonies have been performed, 
and the marching of Hie black snake ancestor has been 
sung, it is supposed that black snakes will multiply in 
numbers. But there is no ceremony, as among the Arunta 
and Kaitish in similar cases, of bringing in the snakes to 
men of the snake totem. It is the men of the snake totem 
who are supposed to cause the increase of the reptile, but 
they can only do so at the request of men of the other moiety 
!class or phratry) of the tribe. It is these men of the 
other moiety of the tribe who make all the preparations for 
the ceremony, and who afone benefit by IL The men of the 
snake totem are absolutely forbidden to eat snakes under 
any circumstances, except when they are grown veiy old, 
and then in the Warramtinga tribe restrictions as to food are 
practically removed, save that any special food must be given 
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by some one who has not got that food for his totem. 

Apart from this exceptional case it is believed that were the 
men of a totcmic clan to cat of their totem animal it would 
cause their death, and at the same time prevent the animal 
from multiplying. Nor is the prohibition to cat snakes 
confined to men of the snake totem ; it applies also to every 
member of the particular subclass or subphratiy (to wit Thapa- 
nungaj to which the snake totem belongs; and It extends 
further to every member of another subclass or subphratiy (the 
Thapungarti) in the same moiety (the Ultturu) of the tribe. 

Men of the other two subclasses or subphratries (namely 
the Tjunguri and the Tjapdtjcri) of the same moiety (the 
Uluuru) may eat the snake if it be given them by men of 
the other moiety (the Kingilli); and the men of the latter 
moiety (Kingilli) may cat snakes freely at any time. There 
is, however* no restriction as to killing snakes. The reptiles 
may be killed by all Uluuru men, even by men of the snake 
totem ; but whenever any of these men do kill a snake they 
must hand it over to the men of the Kingilli moiety. 1 

The principle that men multiply their totemic animals SelMajr 
and plants for the benefit of other people, but not for their rujice of 
own. may be called the self-denying ordinance of Central 
Australian totemism. It Is illustrated by the words spoken ; 

by Warramunga headmen after they have performed their 
ceremonies for the increase of their totems. Thus when the u,i™, fw 
headman of the ant totem has performed his ceremonies "J* 
for the multiplication of ants, and these insects, which are wtr«ibrif 
eaten as food, have begun to increase, he tells the others to °™ 
go and gather the ants which he has made for them, but 
they do not bring any to him. Again, when the headman 
of the carpet-snake totem has performed his ceremonies 
for the increase of carpet - snakes, and the reptiles appear, 
men of the other moiety of the tribe bring him one of the 
carpet-snakes and say to him, 1 Do you want to cat this ?" 

Hut he replies, “No, I have made it for you. IT 1 were to 
eat it, then it might go away. All of you go and cat it" 

Again, when a man of the honey totem has performed 
ceremonies for the increase of honey, some of the honey is 
brought to him, but he refuses to eat it, and tells the others 
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that Sic has made it for them, and that they may go out and 
gather and cat it. They believe that to eat of their own 
totem would cause their death and prevent the animal from 
multiplying. 1 

w ™- Though the ceremonies performed by the Warramunga 

^ or ^e increase of their totems are for the most part 
historical dramas rather than magical rites in the strict 
™ sense of the word, yet the purely magical clement crops up 
occasionally in them. Thus men of the white cockatoo 
totem perform ceremonies of the usual dramatic sort for the 
multiplication of white cockatoos, which are eaten. But in 
addition they perform another, which is believed to increase 
the birds to a wonderful extent Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen were privileged to sec but especially Co hear the 
miracle. It consisted simply in an imitation of the harsh 
cry of the cockatoo, which the old headman of the white 
cockatoo totem, aided and abetted by his son, kept up with 
exasperating monotony the whole night long. The per¬ 
formance began at ten o'clock one evening, and lasted till 
after sunrise next morning. Holding in his hands a con¬ 
ventional representation of the bird, the old man screeched 
like a cockatoo till he could screech no more 1 whereupon 
his son took up his parable and continued the screech till 
his aged parent, like a pant refreshed, was able to resume 
his excruciating labours. This went on without a break for 
between eight and nine hours, and it is not surprising to 
learn that when the sun had risen on the two performers 
after a night made truly hideous by their exertions, there 
was hardly a squeak left in them. 3 

WajTir Another magical ceremony observed by the Warramunga 

for thc multiplication of game is as follows. There is a 
for , E ^ r . species or kangaroo called a euro (Macropus robust which 
EMvi of 15 eaten by the natives, and is a totem in several tribes. 

Near the water-hole in which the great mythical water-snake 
Wbflunqua is supposed to live * may be seen a number of 
round water-worn stones of various sizes from which euros 
are thought to emanate, because a wild dog caught and 
killed a euro here in days of old. The larger stones 
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represent male euros. the smaller represent female euros 
and the smallest stand for the young of the animal. They 
arc carefully hidden under little heaps of rocky debris, but 
old men who pass by, whatever their Lateen may be* will 
take the stones out. renew the red ochre with which they 
arc covered, and rub them well. This proceeding h believed 
to increase the number of etiros which emanate from the 
stones, 1 Tn this case the power of magically increasing 
euros is not limited to Euro men but b exercised by old 
men of any totem. The extension seems to show that 
totem ism* regarded as a system of magical functions dis¬ 
tributed between strictly limited departments, is breaking 
down among the Warramunga and merging into a more 
centralised or tribal system, which ignores the old depart¬ 
mental limits of the totem clans. So too in the matter of 
the prohibition to eat die totcmic animal, the extension 
of that taboo beyond the limits or the totem dan * points in 
like manner to a decay of lotemism proper ; and as the new 
and extended 1 Em its assigned to these food prohibitions 
coincide with the exogamous subdivisions of the tribe, it 
looks as if the old organisation in totem dans t whose main 
function among the centra] tribes at the present day is to 
regulate the food supply t were being gradually superseded 
even for economic purposes by the newer organisatkm in 
classes and subclasses, which was originally instituted purely 
for the purpose of regulating marriage, 3 

This decay of totemism as an organised system of magic 
is more and more marked the further we proceed from the 
centre of Australia northwards in the direction of the sea 
Ihe Tjingilli and Umhaia tribes, immediately to the north p „ 
or the Warramunga, perform ceremonies like those of their 
southern neighbours for the multiplication of their totcmic 
animals and plants ; that is to say. the ceremonies consist ** 
in the performance of a long series of dramatic scenes imm 4 * 
representing incidents in the life of their totcmic ancestors* Ehc 
Messrs* Spencer and Gillen do not describe these scenes, but 
in regard to a ceremony of rain-making among the Tjingilli 
they mention the Significant fact that it may be performed 
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only by mm of one moiety (class or phratiy or the tribcji 1 
In other word, 1 ?! the ceremony for the making of rain, which 
among the strictly central tribes is only performed by men 
of the rain or water totem," may be performed among the 
Tjingilli by all the men of one half of the tribe, and there¬ 
fore by men of many totems. Here also, accordingly, it 
appears that the totemic organisation is breaking down under 
the weight of the social or exogamous organisation. 

Among ehe When we leave the interior of Australia and pass to the 
tribes who inhabit the comparatively well-watered and wooded 
ufrtwtJuJf shores of the Gulf of Carpentaria, we find that magical 
cere monies for the multiplication of the totems have nearly, 
ifttaura for though not quite, disappeared. These tribes do indeed, 
JriLTJ"" like their inland brethren, perform dramatic ceremonies 
" r,Jv ' commemorative of the traditional history of their remote 
S^WMiiv ancestors, but none of these ceremonies are intended, as 
appear**, among the Kaitish, Warrsmunga, and Tjingilli, to increase 
the food supply by multiplying the totemic animals and 
plants. Further, there is not, as among the central tribes 
any obligation on the headman of a totem to perform cere- 
monies for the increase of his totemic animal or plant; for 
the natives here arc sufficiently enlightened to recognise that 
the increase will take place without the intervention of their 
magic* Still they may, if they choose, resort to magic for 
the purpose of assisting nature in the great process of 
m ir.i rr:i-- reproduction. For example, the men of the Mara tribe can 
r " r increase the supply of honey, which is one of their totems, 
by the following simple means. On the banks of the 
Barramunda Creek, near the Urn men River, there is a big 
heavy stone, which is believed to represent a large honey¬ 
comb carried about by the old ancestor of the honey totem, 
and left by kirn on the spot where he finally went down into 
the ground. The men who form that half of the tribe to 
which the honey totem belongs can increase the supply of 
bees, and therefore of honey, by scraping the big atone and 
blowing the powder about in all directions; for this powder 
is supposed to turn into bees.* Here again it is to be observed 
that the ceremony for the increase of the totem need not be 
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performed by men of the totem ; it may be performed by 
any men of that half of the tribe to which the totem belongs. 

Here also, therefore, the totemic organisation is being 
superseded by the social or exogatnous organisation. 

In the Anuta tribe the sea-fish called dugong is a Arnih cere- 
favourite article of food. Near the mouth of the Limmen 
River some white stones, which can be seen at low tide, oi du*EM3gi 
represent dugongs of the olden time. Numbers of dugongs 
arc believed to emanate from these stones without any 
help of the natives ; but Dugong men can* if they please, 
facilitate the process by singing magical songs and throwing 
sticks at the rocks 1 Again, in days of old a crocodile is 
said to have roamed about the country, making what is now 
called Ratten Creek, and a]so various water-holes, in which 
he deposited crocodile spirits. Finally, he went down into 
the ground, at a place called Wankilli, where there is a 
large pool with a stone in the middle of it Crocodiles still 
issue from that stone ■ and if Crocodile men wish to make 
them come out in larger numbers* they can do so by 
singing or enchanting the rock and throwing sticks of man¬ 
grove at II 1 Two species of crocodiles are found in I he 
northern parts of Central Australia. Roth sjjecses are eaten 
by the natives, who accordingly have a sufficient motive for 
multiplying these dangerous reptiles, 11 While these Anula 
ceremonies for the multiplication of the totems arc performed 
by men of the totem (Dugong men and Crocodile men 
respectivelyX we meet in this coastal tribe with clear evidence 
that the supersession of the totem clans by the exogamous 
classes or phratries is here also in progress. For the Anula 
have a tradition that a snake named Bobbi-bobbi founded 
local centres occupied by spirit individuals of exogamous 
classes, whose totems are not mentioned- Thb is the only 
case known to Messrs, Spencer and Gillen in which a local 
centre is haunted by spirits of exogamous classes, instead 
of by spirits of totem clans, 4 

Thus whereas among the central tribes members of a The *keay 
totem clan are obliged to multiply their totems for 
benefit of the rest of the community, there is no such th* ™siaa 

* ftiJ. p. 770. 
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obligation laid on the tote mid clans of the coastal tribes. 
Among the latter tribes there are only traces of those 
magical ceremonies which are Universally prevalent among 
the Tor men In other words, totcmic magic for the multi¬ 
plication of totems flourishes in the centre of Australia and 
is decadent on the sea coast The difference* as Messrs. 
Spencer and Gillen justly observe, h no doubt to be attri¬ 
buted to the difference in climate between the two regions, 
the more regular rain fall of the coast ensuring a more regular 
supply of food, and thereby superseding the supposed neces¬ 
sity of increasing it by magic. 1 

The custom with regard to eating or not eating the 
totcmic animal and plant similarly changes as we pass from 
Central Australia northward to the sea. In the Arunta 
tribe, at the heart of the continent, a man will only eat very 
sparingly of his totem, and even if he does eat a little of it* 
which he may do, he is careful not to cat the best part of it. 
For example, men of the emu totem very seldom eat the 
eggs oT the bird. But if an Emu man is very hungry and 
finds a nest of enni eggs, he may cook one, but he will take 
the rest into camp and distribute them. If he were not 
very hungry, he would give all the eggs away. He may 
cat sparingly of the flesh of the emu, but only a very little 
of the fat ; for the fat and the eggs arc more tabooed than 
the flesh to him. The same holds good for all the totems ; 
for Instance, a Carpet-snake man will eat sparingly of a 
thin snake, but will scarcely touch a fat one, 1 Similarly 
Witch etty Grub men and women may eat only a very little 
of witchetty grubs ; for it is believed that iT they ale too 
much the powder of performing magical ceremonies for the 
multi pi Icatioit of the grubs would depart from them t and 
there would be very few grubs, 3 But, on the other hand, it 
is positively incumbent on the men p especially on the head¬ 
man of the clan* to eat a little or the totcmic animal, for to 
eat none would have the same effect as to eat too much ; 
that is lo say, if the men of a totem did not eat a little 
of it. they would lose the power of multiplying their 
totem, and the animal or plant would consequently be 
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scarce. 1 Wc have seen how in the A runta tribe, after the 
men of a totem have performed the intkhmma ceremonies for 
multiplying the totem ic animal or plant, they have solemnly 
to partake of a little of it, which is ceremonially brought to 
them by men of other totems,^ The custom seems to be a 
formal acknowledgment by the rest of the tribe Shat the 
totemfc animal or plant properly belongs to the men of the 
totem, though these men have almost abnegated in favour of 
their fellows the right to eat the particular animal or plant. 

In the Unmatjera and Kaitish tribes, to the north ofiniheUTi- 
the Arunta, this public acknowledgment of the proprietary ^Kahiiii 
rights possessed by a totem clan in its totemk animal, tnb ” hij ^ l 
plant, or thing is still more conspicuous and more frequent ; n*j[ cat or 
for it is not made only after the performance of intkfmma 
ceremonies for the multiplication of the totems, but on every toitnu 
occasion of daily life when a man w ishes to eat or drink 
the totem of somebody else* In all such cases he is bound, 
wherever it h practicable, to obtain the permission of the 
men of the totem before he consumes the animal or plant 
or whatever the object may be to ivhtcli they have in 
strictness an exclusive right. For example, if an Emu man 
comes into the district of a Grass-seed clan, he will gather 
some of the seed and take it to the headman of the Grass- 
seed clan, saying, 1 1 have been getting grass-seed in 
your country/' The Grass-seed man w ill reply* “ That is 
right; you eat it" They think that if an Emu man were 
to eat grass-seed without the leave of the Grass-Seed men, 
he would be very ill and probably die, 3 When any animal 
is killed by a man whose totem it is not, it Is first brought 
into the camp and cooked, and then, if any man of that 
totem happens to be in camp, it is taken to him by the men 
of the other moiety of the tribe, and he eats a little of it 
After that, but not before, the animal may be eaten by the 
men of other totems * The same restriction applies to the 
use even of water. If a stranger who is not of the water 
totem comes to Aiura* the central spot of the water totem 
in the Kaitish tribe, he must ask leave of the headman of 

1 ffitffpt Thfcr, p. JO* Tritei f pp. 303*306. 
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the Water clan before he may drink. The headman tells 
the men of the other moiety to give the stranger water. 
Were permission not thus obtained, the natives say that 
the headman of the water totem would kill the transgressor 
by means of a magic bone. 1 

But Kutah But while Kaitish men of any totem are thus publicly 
acknqivl edged by the rest of the tribe to possess the exclu- 

taHr mvn f sivc dght tQ lhat P articular totem, they rarely avail them- 
tow*n*!**x- selves of that privilege of eating or drinking it which they 
ic E railt to others. Under normal conditions a Kaitish 

ihcp ml- mail does not eat his totem except ceremonially at the time 
rhaTforit 0 ^ the inlultiuma rites, when the headman of the totem is 
i% thfiustit bound to eat a little of it. Were he to partake too freely 
wkl liLj' hEs totem, the men of the other moiety of the tribe would 
vmhlU iok kill him by means of a magic bone p because such conduct 
^ would, they believe, incapacitate him for performing the 
nMy uLLi 11 i- miichiuma ceremonies successfully, and so the rest of the 
fhe!t!!' community would consequently suffer through the diminu¬ 
tion of the totemic animal or plant, and hence of the food 
supply/ Even in regard to such an absolute necessity of 
life as water, though the men of the water totem cannot, 
of course, deny themselves it altogether^ they are subject 
to certain irksome restrictions in the use of it If a man 
of the water totem be quite alone, he may draw it and 
drink it without offence \ but if he be in the company of 
men belonging to other totems, he may not obtain it for 
himself, but must receive it from a member of the other 
moiety of the tribe. As a general rule, when a man of the 
water totem is in camp, he receives water from a man of 
the same subclass from which he, the Water man. takes 
his wife, in other words he receives water from one who 
is his tribal brothcrun-law (umhirna). But if no man of that 
subclass happens to be in camp, the Water man may be pro¬ 
vided with water by any member of the other moiety of the 
tribe/ To take another illustration of these self-denying 
ordinances of totem ism among the Kaitish, if an Emu 
man be out hunting by himself in the scrub and secs an 

1 Nvrikttn JX 3261 Eg the Ifllier pavtage he rcceim water 
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cum, he will not touch it. But if he be in the company 
of men of other totems, he is free to kill the bird, but he 
must hand over its dead body to the other men. 1 

In the Unmatjera tribe, whose territory lies immediately 
to the north of the Arunta and im mediately to the sou ill 
of the Kailish, the restrictions as to eating the totem p»pi* “ * 
are fundamentally similar to those of the Arunta. At the™^^ 
intiekinma ceremonies for the multiplication of the totem, totes™ m 
a little of the totemic animal or plant is eaten by 
members of the dan ; and the remainder, which has been 
brought to the headman, is handed over by him to men who plying 
belong to the other half of the tribe. The Unmatjera believe ,hFf5,r 
that if a man were to eat his own totem ic animal or plant, 
except during the performance of the intidduma ceremonies, 
he would swell up and die. In this tribe, as in the Kaitish, 
whenever a man of the water totem is in the company of 
other men, he may not help himself to water, but must receive 
it from some one who han not got water for his totem 2 

Willie thus among the really central tribes, the Arunta, nm m. ihe 
Unmatjera, and KailEsb, men are not absolutely forbidden, 
nay, are on certain solemn occasions obliged, to eat of their pohibitkm 
totemic animal or plant, the prohibition to partake of it '[i 1 /' 11 ' 1 ' 
is absolute among all the more northern tribes from the h 
Kaitish to the sea. In other words* among these northern 
tribes the totemlc animal or plant ts strictly tabooed 
members of the totem clan; they may not even eat it n, r tW 
ceremonially at rites observed for the purpose of multiply- 
ing the totem. 5 Nay further, in some of these tribes a tfae in?™* 
man is debarred, cither absolutely or in certain dreum- 
stances* from eating the totems of his father, his mother, and hto 
and his father's father, whenever these totems differ from 
his own. In these tribes, say Messrs. Spencer and Gillen* whmerw 
the relationship between a man and his totem in regard Sj^HL 
to eating It is veiy simple, but at the same time very strict. 


1 Nprfbfm THPffj ^ rto* 
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lie may neither kill nor eat it t and the same prohibition 
applies to the totem of his father and the totem of his 
father s father, whenever these totems, one or both of them, 
differ from his own. As a rule a man’s totem 3s identical 
with that of his father and his father's father in these 
northern tribes, because with them the totem is generally 
hereditary in the male line. But if the totems should all 
differ, then a man is forbidden to kill and cat three different 
totems, to wit his own* his father^ and his father's father's. 
With regard to the relationship between a man and his 
mother's totem there is some difference of usage between 
the tribes. In the Worgaia tribe, at all events in the 
western section of it* the mother's totem is strictly tabooed 
and may not be eaten ; but in the Wat pari and Warra- 
munga tribes a man may eat of his mother's totem, provided 
it be given him by a member of that half or the tribe to 
which the particular totem belongs For instance, in the 
Walpari tribe if a Curlew man is the son of a Honey 
woman, lie may eat honeycomb on condition that it is 
given him by a member of that moiety (the Kingilli; with 
which the honey totem is associated. Similar restrictions 
apply to the maternal totem when it happens not to be 
an edible object. Thus when the mother of a Walpari 
man has fire for her totem, then her son must obtain a 
fire-stick* when he wants one, from a member of that hall 
of the tribe to which the fire totem belongs. Again* in 
the Warramunga tribe, if a Wild Cat man has an Emu 
mother, he will not kill the bird and will only cat it if it 
be given him by a member of the other moiety of the 
tribe to which the emu totem is reckoned. Similarly if a 
Warramunga man has a mother of the water totem, he ought 
in strictness to have water given him by a man of the other 
half of the tribe to which the water totem belongs ; but if 
he happens to be alone and thirsty, the rigidity of the rule is 
relaxed so far as to allow him to get the water for himself. 1 

The black snake totem of the Warra munga may serve 


1 N^rlftf-rn pp. l66 If. In 
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as an illustration of these rules. That totem belongs to the Wu™- 
Uluuru moiety of the tribe and to the subcEasses Tha- 
panunga and Thapungarti of that moiety. As we havens 
seen, 1 it has its centre at the water-hole called Tjinqurokora 
on Ehc Tennant Creek, Black Snake men and women, and 
those whose fathers or fathers' fathers were Black Snakes* 
may not cat the reptile at alt. Any person whose mother 
was a Black Snake may only eat it if it be given to him or 
her by Ulimru men, that is, by men of the moiety who 
claim the black snake among their totems. The men of the 
other two subclasses of the Uluuni moiety, namely, the 
Tjunguri and Tjapehjeri men, and those men of the Tha- 
panunga and Thapungarti subclasses who do not belong to 
the black snake totem, may eat a black snake only if it be 
given to them by Kingilli men, that is, by the men of the 
other moiety of the tribe, who may eat it freely at all dines," 

No woman may go anywhere near the sacred pool to draw 
water; aJJ initiated men may go there, but Black Snake men 
may not drink at the spot; all Ultiuru men who arc not 
Black Snakes may drink of the water only if it be given 
them by Kingilli men : finally, the Kingilli men, that h, the 
men of the tribal moiety to which the black snake totem 
does not belong, may drink freely of the water of the holy 
pool where the old original black snake was born and died.* 

Thus it appears that in the Warrant unga tribe the in the 
totemie prohibitions with regard to eating are much more ^ n r [. l 1 
extensive and numerous than among the more central tribes, tribe ab 
F or, in the first place, the prohibition to eat the totem us 

rtgfifd to 

1 See ab*Fc, p, ill, w diises fphralricsj and ihe thr 
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not confined to members of the totem dan, but is condition¬ 
ally extended to all members of that moiety of the tribe 
in which the particular totem clan is included, for no 
member of that moiety may eat of the totem, even though 
it is not his own, unless it is given him by a man of the 
other moiety. As the same rule applies to every' totem, it 
follows that all the totems of his own half of the tribe arc 
tabooed to ever y man unless he receives them as a gift from 
men of the other half In the second place, a man is 
prohibited from eating not only his own totem, but also the 
totems of has father and his father's v fa ther whenever these 
differ from hb own, and, further, he is forbidden to eat his 
mother's totem unless it be given him by a member of his 
mother's tribal moiety. In the third place, not only arc ah 
these totems tabooed either absolutely or conditionally to 
every man and woman, but„ further, the sacred birth-place 
or death-place oT any one of these totems may also be 
tabooed to him or her. In short, in the Warramunga and 
kindred tribes, men and women live immeshed in a network 
of totemic taboos which must considerably restrict their 
eating* and from most of which the Aruiita and other central 
tribes are entirely free, Totemism has apparently either 
tightened its hold on the northern tribes or relaxed it on the 
central tribes. Winch of these two things has happened, 
we shall inquire presently. Meantime I will only again ask 
the reader to observe the significant fact* to which I have 
already called his attention, 1 that in these tribes the totemic 
prohibitions have been In a large measure extended beyond 
the limits of the totemic clans and now- embrace those much 
wider kinship groups which w r c call classes or phratries, sub¬ 
classes or subphratries. Here, therefore^ the new-cr organisa¬ 
tion of the tribe in exogamous divisions (classes or phratrics) 
seems to be superseding the older organisation in totem 
dans. 2 

Among the Mara and Arm!a, two tribes situated on the 
coast of the Gulf of Carpentaria, a man may not eat his 
totem, and he only cats very sparingly the totem of his 

1 Bee qfcftve, 22$, 227, clans, see-above, pp. 162 , □ ri 3 below, 
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mother. For example, a Fish-hawk man whose mother is a thiheMara 
Shark will not cat fish-hawks at all and only very small 
sharks. This last exception to the general taboo is 
common among these tribes. A man will usually not W mi, ' im j 
eat of the fell-grown animals which arc the totems of his ^ r t ^^ Lia 
mothc/s clan, but he has no objection to eat the half-grown u*naot>l/ 
animals, and sometimes he will cat just a little of an adult ^J y ajMr ~ 
one. 1 

1 AfortAim Trt'Ats t p. In follow! amenjj she rxr^mtuH tub- 

ihac Vmy 1 riles* ihe Mam and she clashes W %tj tiphrai rie* <**e NartAtrtt 
Anula, the uhmi aic distributee! m Ttf&tt* p. 17a) 


THE MAE* TltHE 

.Snbdiaaw» 

phrpi3iE*t 

TvtiMh 

f M urui^un 

Ka[jJt-hawlep yellow sn-iki.v hil 1 kin^rOo, lat^e crocodile, 
pflrrtu, gabb, atone, salt tvaser. 

Munahalk 

Whirlwind, a poison clus snake, white r.,vwk t crow, opfu* 
sum* saJl-nMier mullet, tMn^irrr. 

f Furdit 

Bigheaded big kangaroo, crane, a,Libby, 1 lisle 

fisih-hawk, dingo, barnurnumh (a firth-water iV-b 1 , rain* 
sand-hill snake, little crocodile. 

l Kuijil 

Emu p turkey, gaunt* while C^katoo, gTTMiibfrpper, watet 
Mink?, ki<e T jaliEru, groper, turtle. 


T>if. Axe la Tjlibil 


StLlidum (Sub- 

plincriH;^ 

TMniL 

f AwuLiarta 

Dugong r two fait-water luril^, railed respectively triune 
Aift&j and Mpum/m, a sruikc called eulsIwc 

eotn^nkffl^ euro, ground sugar-bag [bokicyconib], large 
eagle-hawk, pearl oyster h small crocodile. JnuiII shark. 

I RoLsmboria 

Large shark, make culled large crone, small 

crane, dollar bifil p curfew, stlfcg^rtif, mallet, whirlwind, 
OpOttdllL 

f Wt*Uk 

Fish called nwww^rf, sugar dug [honeycomb], cold weather* 
wiki fowl called emu p and a hawk called 

mriaraMa 

| UrUlu 

A fiih-hawk culled f/uSjtrt/x f a muke called rjpupunz. 
lightning, water snake called gfrrrl&ri£a r barram u nda, a 
frcJi-water fisb called t twr^trtfrf h and three wllwatci 
^hei, called napecsiicly amtfhirra r aanmi^fa, fiarju, 
and two turtles called un./injiii^ and jfWtftf/M. 
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We Have seen that the prohibitions to eat the totemic 
animals and plants are both more stringent and more 
extensive among the northern and coastal tribes than among 
the tribes of the centre, in which men are allowed to cat 
a little of their totem, nay, are even at certain times com¬ 
pelled as a public duty to do so. Which of these two usages 
is the older? in other words^ which of them is more in 
harmony with ancient custom? the usage which absolutely 
forbids a man to cat his totem* or that which allows and 
even compels him to do so? If wc can trust the traditions 
of the natives, the answer is not doubtful The custom 
which allows and compels a man to partake of his totem is 
certainly older than that which taboos it to him entirely. 
For the native traditions relating to the remote aldktrmga 
times constantly speak of men and women eating their 
totems freely and habitually as if it were the most natural 
thing In the ivorld for them to do so. Such traditions 
cannot have been invented to explain the modem practice, 
for they flatly contradict it We seem, therefore, driven to 
conclude that these traditions, carefully handed down from 
generation to generation, and stamped on the memory by 
being represented dramatically to the eyes of all initiated 
men, do faithfully preserve a recollection of a time when 
the ancestors of the present natives freely and habitually 
partook of their totems, whenever the animal or the plant was 
in season and accessible to them , 1 A few examples will 
illustrate these traditions. 


Amnia The Arunta tell how a party of Wild Cat met some 

men of the plum-tree totem, and how the Wild Cat men were 
ibesr changed into Plum-tree men, and thereafter went on eating 
u "' Mh - plums. Again, they say that a Bandicoot woman started 
out with a flakca Flower woman and turned her companion 
into a Bandicoot woman like herself by performing a sacred 
ceremony and painting the Hakca Flower woman with 
down used in the bandicoot ceremony. After her trans¬ 
formation the new Bandicoot woman went on feeding on 


1 On tfrii subject ilw ^didra* 
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bandicoots. Again, an Aninta man of the euro totem is 
said to have pursued a euro which carried fire in its body. 

He came up with it, killed It, and cooking the carcase with 
fire taken from its inside he ate it Another Euro man 
started out in pursuit of a kangaroo which he was anxious 
to kill and eat, but in order to do so he first of all changed 
himself into a Kangaroo man. Amnu traditions also tell 
of a Fish man who was seen fishing in a pool for the fish 
on which he subsisted j of a Beetle Grub {idnitmta) man 
who fed on beetle grubs ; of a Flum-trec woman who was 
out gathering plums when a man came and stole a valuable 
implement which she had left in camp ; and, lastly, of an 
Opossum, man who on his nocturnal wanderings carried the 
moon about with him as a lantern to help him to catch 
opossums, 1 

In the Kaitlsh tribe similar traditions are current For 
example, it is said that an Emu man found some Emu men 
eating emu and said, u Why do you not give me some emu ? ,J c-..iin K that 
They were angry, and killed him, and broke his back, and 
Central Mount Stuart arose to mark the spot where he 
perished. Again, we are told that some women of an 
edible bulb totem walked about digging up and eating their 
totemIc bulbs, which indeed formed their staple rood. The 
husks which they threw away made a heap, and the heap 
is now represented by a hill called Pulina,* Again, It is 
said that a young Rabbit Kangaroo {altiunga) man met an 
old Rabbit Kangaroo man, who being too infirm to hunt 
for himself gave the young Rabbit Kangaroo man a rabbit 
kangaroo ihuringa and told him to go and hunt for rabbit 
kangaroos all day, and dig them out of their burrows with the 
churinga* The young man did so, and brought the dead rabbit 
kangaroos to the old Rabbit Kangaroo man, who cooked 
and ate them. Lastly, we hear of a Grass-seed man who, 
after wandering about the country, sat down, and spent all 
his time gathering and eating grass-seed, J 

Again, the Unmatjera tell of a Wild Dog man who used fflitiaijEtt 
to feed on wild dogs,* and of a celebrated Beetle Gmb^J^ 

ruling ilieir 

1 As/rt* 7>rkj , ,pp,JisSj0.; AWW J Z hW t pp. Jdf lotcmt 
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{idnhnito) man, who habitually dug up beetle grubs with a 
nose-bone and ate them. Indeed there was little else for 
him to eat, for in those days we are told that there was 
nothing: at all in the country but beetle grubs and a little 
bird called thippathippa . So the Beetle Grub man used to 
think within himself, n What shall 1 eat to-day? I have 
got no brother or son to collect beetle grubs for me : I will 
gather them for myself If I do not eat beetle grubs I shall 
dfe/ J Spurred by this painful reflection he would rush 
out and collect the grubs and devour them. One day he 
observed to another Beetle Grub man, u I have been eating 
beetle grubs,” At that up jumped another old Beetle Grub 
man and said, K I have been eating beetle grubs also ; if I 
eat them always they might all Hie/' Nevertheless the 
other old Beetle Grub man continued to perform cere¬ 
monies for the multiplication of the grubs, and then when 
the grubs swarmed out he would go and gather them himself 
or send a man to gather them for ham. But one day when 
lie had been out in pursuit of his daily bread, or, to be more 
precise, of his daily beetle grubs* boils appeared on his legs. 
Undeterred by this ominous symptom he went and gathered 
more grubs, and then he grew so ill that he could not walk, 
and had to lie down in bis camp all that day The hand 
of death was on him. He wasted visibly away, his throat 
closed up, and before the morning broke next day be burst 
open and died. 1 

In this last narrative, though a Beetle Grub man is 
represented a* subsisting on beetle grubs* it seems clear that 
the narrator had serious misgivings as to the propriety of 
such conduct. The statement that in those days there was 
nothing at all in the country except beetle grubs and thipptz- 
//upper birds, is a manifest attempt to excuse a Beetle Grub 
man for eating beetle grubs by making out that he had 
really no choice in the matter Beetle grubs or nothing, that 
was the alternative he had to face, and naturally he decided 
for beetle grubs. Further, the observation of the other old 
Beetle Grub man, M If I cat beetle grubs always, they might 
all die,” shows that he also felt twinges of conscience in the 
matter \ and the miserable end of the Beetle Grub man who 

1 jfartfHrn Tritol, pp. 324 J/. 
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ate beetle grubs might serve as an awful warning 1 of w hat 
will happen to people who persist in devouring their totems 
even after boib have burst out on their legs, 1 

A very similar tale is told by the Kailtsh of a Beetle There an.- 
Grub {id&wute) man who used to perform magical rites 
and chant spells for the multiplication of the grubs, and that iiw 
then, when he saw them rising out of the ground) 
would gat Iter, cook, and cat them. Yet he is said to have Ne tb* c.td 
reflected, "Suppose 1 eat more grubs, then perhaps they J.^n^ihe 
might all die" and again, "Suppose I go on eating too 1 ™™™ 
much, they might be frightened and go away to another ^otfLiate 
country/ 13 Such reflections appear to be put in the mouth 
of the speaker by men of a later age* who had ceased to eat and u> 
their totems freely, though they preserved a tradition of 
contrary practice among their forefathers. The reason, too, 
alleged for the ancestor's hesitation to eat much of his totem 
is highly instructive. It h a fear that were he to eat too 
many grubs the other grubs would be frightened and go 
away to another country, so that all his charms and spells 
for the multiplication of the insect would be fruitless. Such 
a reason U perfectly in keeping with savage modes of 
thought, and may very well, as 1 have already indicated, 1 
be the very reason which has led so many Australian tribes 
to abandon what appears to have been the original practice 
of freely eating their totems. If that is so, the motive at 
the bottom of totem taboos observed by men of the totem 
is nothing more or less than an attempt to conciliate the 
game which are killed and eaten. That attempt, as I have 
shown elsew here/ is very commonly made by savage hunters 
and fishers who habitually kill and eat the animals and the 
fish which they flatter and appease. The only difference 
between the two cases is that whereas ordinary hunters and 
fisher^ themselves partake of their bag, the totcmic magician 

out ffif sorts on the IwvJy mA nfchei 
firms of ikin drwav «t penitlliei often 
co be incurred lip Uhm who 
cat iheir totems or other urred fund. 

5 « nlnw^r p r 1 7 . 
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does not: he contents himself with providing the rest of the 
community with his totemic animal or plant, and expects 
his fellows in return to provide him with theirs, 

T ha i in Thus the traditions of the A runt a, the Kaitish, and the 
Unmatjera point clearly to a time when their ancestors 
tottms the habitually ate of their totems whenever they had a chance 
muThm °f doing so ; and among the very same tribes these traditions 
ruii^nni are reflected in those totemic ceremonies in which to this 
Linn ihe men solemnly partake of their totems not only without 

tl'rL^r? ' tIie ^ east Jndicat ' Dl1 that such conduct is blameworthy, but 
Ihe primi- with the avowed intention of thereby ensuring the supply of 
food '' We mF, y fairly, therefore, conclude that the ancient 
custom among all these tribes was for every man regularlv 
to eat his totem animal or plant whenever he could, and 
that in so far as the central tribes have partially preserved 
that custom and the northern tribes have abandoned it 
entirely, to that extent llie central tribes have remained 
truer than the northern tribes to the primitive practice 
nil ‘\. TJlus we have seen that ir > several respects tile totemic ’ 
beliefs and customs of the tribes under consideration change 
as we pass northward from the centre to the sea. The 
d .ui;. use of dturittgn and their association with the totems/ the 
frliiS^Kr* pfSietke of magical ceremonies for the multiplication of 
t-eiiirt the totems , 1 2 and the old freedom of eating the totemic 
f(T animals and plants, all these things dwindle away or dis- 
appear entirely as we recede from the central to the coastal 
[he tribe! ; r A great change also takes place in the customs with 
iribei mm regard to marriage and the descent of the totems. Among 
afibcKune the central tribes of the Arunta nation, as we saw, the totemic 
frrei*"” system has notll!l1 £ to do with marriage, since a man is free to 
m fr^rju-Vi marry a woman of his own or any other totem ; and further, 
n'cTotcflu t ^ ie totcm descends neither in the paternal nor in the 
nw no I maternal line, but is determined purely by the accident of 
the place where the mother happened first to feel the child 
northern in her womb,* All this changes gradually as we pass from 
Mdvonen l1ie Arunta nat iQ n northward till among the coastal tribes 
f'f ihc «j«r we find that a man never marries a woman of hts own 


1 Sn nboTCf pp, log* i t i t |.zo„ 31^,, 

2 20* 2Jp jy. 

- S«e above, pp, aoo 
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totem, and that a child invariably inherits the totem of its tcxcm 
father, 3 tn this last respect it can hardly be disputed that 
the central tribes have preserved the more primitive beliefs *eh «b«. 
and customs, and that the gradual transition from a purely ^„niare 
fortuitous determination of the totem to a strict inheritance 
of it in the paternal line marks a social and intellectual j tt uic^ 
advance in culture. To imagine that the change had taken 
place in the opposite direction, in other words, that tribes 
which had once derived their totems invariably from their 
fathers afterwards abandoned the hereditary principle In 
favour of one which left the determination of their totems 
to the sick fancies of pregnant women—this would be a 
theory too preposterous to be worthy of serious attention. 

in this very interesting and important transition from m 
promiscuous marriages between the totem clans and fortuitous .'r! 
determination of the totems to strict exogamy of the totem pnmu in- 
dans and strict heredity of the totems in the paternal line'^-u.d 
the principal stages are in brief as follows:— VI n the *■' 

t 1 , , . . ciL-lrtiiLlHa- 

Arunta, as a general rule* the great majority of the members nf llliS 
of any one totemic group belong to one moiety of the tribe, l £. 
but this is by no means universal, and in different toEcmic 
groups certain of the ancestors are supposed to have belonged 
to one moiety and others to the other, with the result that hci^diiy of 
of course their living descendants also follow their example. 

In this respect the Unmatjera, llpirra, and I Maura are in iiawhd! 
accord with the Arunta, but amongst the Kaitbh the totems 
arc more strictly divided between the two moieties, though 
the division is not so absolute as it is amongst the Urabunna 
in the south and the tribes further north, such as the Warra- 
munga. As the totems are thus distributed it follows that 
in the Kaitish tribe a man docs not usually marry a w r oman 
of the same totem as himself, but, provided she be of the 
right class, she is not actually forbidden to him as a wife 
because of this identity or totem as she would be in the 
Warramunga tribe. Two families will serve as an example 
of what takes place lit this matter in the Kaltish* Jn the 
first the father was a Kangaroo man and his wife Emu ; 
their children were a Grass-seed son and daughter and a 
Wild Cat son. In the second the father *vas Rain* the 
i Nmktm Tribei % pp. 151 if., jfv, 16$ r^i7j, 175 
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mother Etnu; there were two Rain sons and one Yam 
daughter. It will be seen from this that, as in the Arunta, 
the descent of the totem follows neither in the paternal nor 
in the maternal line," 1 Thus among the Kaitish, ore of the 
two most northerly tribes of the Arunta nation, wc may 
detect the first stage in the transition from promiscuous 
marriage and fortuitous descent of the totems to strict 
exogamy of the totem clans and strict heredity of the totems 
in the paternal line. For among the Kaitish " we find the 
totems divided to a large extent between the two moieties 
of the tribe, so that it is a very rare thing for a man to 
marry a woman of the same totem as himself; but there 
is very little indication of paternal descent so far as the 
totem is concerned. It may follow cither that of the father 
or that of the mother, but there is no necessity, any more 
than there is in the Arunta, for it to follow either.” 2 

Further to the north, "in the YVarramunga, Wulmala, 
Walpari,Tjingil 1 i, and Umbala tribes the division of the totems 
between the two moieties is complete, and, with very few ex. 
ceptions indeed, the children follow the father. They always 
pass into a totcmic group belonging to the father's moiety, 
and a man may not many a woman of his own totem,''' 

Still further to the north, in the Gnanji tribe, the 
totcmic beliefs arc fundamentally the same.* Among the 
Gnanji and the Umbaia “ the totems are strictly divided up 
between the two moieties of the tribes It therefore follows 
that a woman of the same totem as himself is forbidden 
as wife tu a man or that totem. With only the very 
rarest exceptions the children follow the father." s Lastly, 
when we pass yet further to the north and reach the 
liinbitiga, Mara, and Anuta tribes, of which the two latter 
Inhabit the coast, we find that “ the totems arc strictly 
divided up between the moieties or classes, so that a man is 
forbidden to marry a woman of his own totem. The totems 
of the children very strictly follow that of the father.”'' 


1 A'/irtAern Trikt, jijj, r$r if.' tty 
u toEcfttfc [Jic writers mrafl 
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It may naturally be asked, How Is this strict descent of The tnheM 
the totem in the paternal line among these northern tribes 
and in the maternal line among the Urabunna 1 consistent tetmUis 
with the theory held by all these tribes that every individual ™7heif 31 
is the reincarnation of an ancestral spirit which entered into 
the woman at the moment she first felt her womb quickened 
and not at all at the moment when she was really impreg-Jiat 
nated by her husband ? * On this theory of conception the 
simplest and probably most primitive view seems to be 
that of the Arunta and other strictly central tribes that cuitT into 
the child takers its totem neither from its father nor from its“ 

to w bwAi 

mother, but from the particular totemic spirit which darted 
into her at the first inward premonition of maternity, and 
that whatever the totem of that spirit was* such must 
of necessity be the totem of the child, without any regard 
to the totem either of the father or of the mother. How 
then can this theory be maintained along with strict paternal 
or maternal descent of the totem ? These savages have 
found an ingenious and theoretically quite consistent and 
logical explanation of Lhis seeming discrepancy. They 
say it h true that the child is not the offspring of its 
father, but simply the reincarnation of an ancestral spirit, 
but that at the same time only a spirit of the right 
totem will enter into the mother, and as among the Ura¬ 
bunna the right totem is the mother’s, and among the 
northern tribes it is the father's, it follows quite naturally 
and necessarily that among the Urabunna the child is 
always of the same totem as its mother* and that among 
the northern tribes it is always of the same totem as 
its father. The disembodied spirit is believed to choose 
deliberately the woman Into whom it will enter and to 
refuse as a matter of principle to enter into a woman of 
the wrong totem 3 Thus w the Gnanji belief is that 
certain of the spirit individuals belonging to a man's totem 
follow him about if he travels into a part of the country not 
associated with hh own totem. For example, we were 
speaking amongst others to a Snake man, close by the side 
of two water-holes In Gnanji country* one of which was 


1 £« above, p, 177. 
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associated with, and had been made In, the aldtfringa by a 
goshawk and the other by a bee. Certain trees and stones 
on their banks are supposed to be full of bee and goshawk 
spirits, The snake belongs to one moiety of the tribe and 
the bee and goshawk to the other* and the natives told us 
that the Snake man’s wife could not possibly conceive a bee 
or goshawk child there, because no such spirit would think 
of going inside the wife of a Snake man. If she were to 
conceive a child at that spot it would simply mean that a 
snake spirit had followed the father up from his own place 
and had gone inside the woman. It is fc they say, possible— 
but the eases in which it occurs are very rare—for a child 
not to belong to its fathers totem, hut in such instances 
it always belongs to one which is associated with his own 
moiety of the tribe, 111 

Thus the disembodied totemic spirit in choosing a 
woman from whom to be bom again, seldom makes a 
mistake as to her totem dan, never as to her exogamous 
moiety (class or phratry) ■ it is always born in the right 
half of the tribe, though occasionally in the wrong clan. 
The moiety or half of the tribe is, so to say, a larger target 
for the spirit to hit than the totemic clan, which is alums 
merely a part, and often only a small part, of the moiety* 
We need scarcely winder, therefore, that the spirit in 
projecting itself into a woman should sometimes miss the 
smaller mark but never the larger. And its entrance into 
the right moiety, if not into the right dan, is greatly 
facilitated in the Warramunga nation or group of tribes 
by a convenient local arrangement of the moieties and 
clans. For in each of these tribes the two exogamous 
moieties occupy separate territories* the Uluum moiety 
inhabitating the southern territory, and the Kmgilli moiety 
inhabiting the northern territory, with a more or less sharply 
marked boundary -dine dividing them. And the totemic 
clans in like manner are locally divided between the two 
districts, all the clans that belong to the Uluum moiety 
being found in the UEuurat district, and all the dans 
that belong to the Kmgilli moiety being found in the 
Kingilli district. From this geographical distribution of 

* Nvrthtm Trifw* pr + ! 6$l if* 
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the moieties it To]lows that in any camp within the southern 
area of the tribe* apart from visitors, alt the males will be 
Uluuru men, who have been bom in this part of the 
country, and their wives will be Kingilli women who were 
bom and lived till puberty in the northern area. The 
daughters of these Uluuru men and Kingilli women Will 
be Uluuru, since in all these tribes the children belong to 
the moiety of their father ; and when these Uluuru girls 
are grown up they will quit the land of their birth and 
take up their permanent homo in the north country with 
their Kingilli husbands. Conversely in any camp of the 
northern territory all the men arc Kmgilli who have been 
born in this part of the country, and their wives arc Uluuru 
women who were born and bred in the south ; and the 
daughters will be Kingilli girls* who at marriage will quit 
the land of their birth and go away to live with their 
Uluuru husbands in the south. In this way all the men 
or the tribe are stationary from birth to death in their 
native land ; and all the women are migratory, spending 
their early years in their native land and alt their later 
years from marriage onwards in the foreign land of their 
husbands. 1 If children belonged to the moiety of their 
mother instead of to that of the father, in other words, if 
the exogamous divisions descended In the maternal line 
instead of in the paternal, the foregoing conditions would 
just be reversed. The women would be stationary alt their 
lives in their native land, and the men would be migratory, 
living up to the date of their marriage Jn the Sand of their 
birth and ever afterwards m the land of their wives. 

It is obvious that this local separation of the exogamous This local 
groups, by simplifying the distinction between them, 
greatly help the natives to observe correctly their somewhat em^nm™ 
complex marriage laws. For if we take as an illustration 
the simplest marriage organisation of an Australian tribe, tht names 
to wit* the bisection into two exogamous moieties (classes 
or phra tries), and suppose that these two moieties occupy 
separate territories with a dearly marked boundary-line 
between them, then every grown man on one side of that ; e "“F 
Line will know that every grown woman on the same side ifcu ih* 

1 AWArm TrJtcr, jrp. 
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KpLraiiDa of the line may be wife. The possibility of confusion 
*{^n c and mistake is almost completely avoided, since every adult 
female whom an adult male may not marry' is separated 
pVittLdmd. him and Jives in a different country'. And this holds 
good whether children belong to the moiety of their father 
or to that of their mother, in other words, whether descent 
is in the male or in the female line* With the arrival of 
puberty the separation between the persons who may not 
marry h carried out by sending away either the mature 
girls or the mature boys, according as descent is paternal 
or maternal, to the other district, there to find their proper 
husbands or wives as the case may be. Thus the tempta¬ 
tion to break the stringent rule of exogamy, which forbids 
men and women of die same moiety to marry each other, 
Is to a great extent removed. We may conjecture that 
when exogamy was first introduced in its simplest form 
as a bisection of the whole community into two exogamous 
moieties, 3 the working of the new rule was made easy by 
segregating the two moieties locally from each other, in 
order to secure that the men and women who were for¬ 
bidden to each other should not normally meet. We need 
not suppose that from the outset the whole country of the 
tribe was parcelled out into two great areas, of which one 
was assigned to one half of the tribe, and the other to 
the other half, as is now done in the Warmmunga nation. 
It would be enough that every local group should split 
into two sections, each of which should have its own 
camping and hunting grounds. A trace of this probably 
older practice seems to survive in the Arunta custom t 
according to which people of the same exogamous moiety 
always camp together and apart from the people of the other 
moiety, the two camps being regularly separated by some 
natural feature, such as a creek/ 

Wish a It is clear that such a segregation of the two exogamous 

moieties in separate districts would lend itself with equal 

c^Biiiidux ease to paternal or fco maternal descent of the moiety. If 
paternal descent were adopted, tire men would only have 
to remain stationary and treat as members of their own 
moiety all the children born on their side of the boundary- 

1 Sp? p|^ iGa jy T 3 Nctfrt* Infer, pp. |i t $,, 70, 
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line, of whom all the girls at puberty would cross the line external 
and find husbands on the other side. On the contrary, 
maternal descent were adopted, all the women would remain line: J*™ 
stationary and treat as members of their own moiety a!l[ r ^^ p 
the children to whom they gave birth, of whom all the boys 
at puberty would cross the line and find wives on the other El * E BLJ1> 

* sidc r In this way, even if group marriage prevailed, that 
is, even if a]] the men of each moiety had free access to ah ti 

the women of the other moiety, the group fatherhood of all 
the children would be just as certain as the group mother- iiaicmaL 
hood. It would be quite as easy to trace group relationship 
in the male as in the female line- Hence if, as is probable, 
the present marital customs of the Australian tribes have 
been everywhere: preceded by group marriage, there is no 
reason why the practice of transmitting the exogam 0 us 
prohibitions in ihe paternal line should not be quite as 
ancient as the other practice of transmitting them in the 
maternal line. When any tribe first divided itself into two 
exogamous and locally separate groups, it could choose for 
itself with perfect freedom whether the children should 
belong to the group of the fathers or to the group of the 
mothers, even although individual fatherhood might be 
unknown and individual motherhood forgotten, 3 The 
kinship terms under such a social system would lie expres¬ 
sive of group relations, like the terms of the dlassifieatary 
system of relationship, which in all probability sprang from 
just such a system of group marriage. But to that point 
we shall return later on. 

Now to revert to the totems. In the Warramunga 
nation the totemic groups with their local totem centres are^^ mj 
sharply divided up between the tw r o geographical areas into lotimcEafu 
which the territory of each tribe is parcelled out. One set 
of totems is confined to the northern or KfngilEi area, and f 

the other set is confined to the southern or Uluuru area, 11^!^ 

tegregiUuti 

1 Thiil wilh KTotjp marmot *l«Crns ?i syilctft ^tvujp mArriajje, wt Dr. 
h iccki^nccl just Aa.«uiib in Uft galettul W + IT. k. Rivcf^, "‘Dn ihc Origin cif' 
u in (H? illicit rti 3 1 ligi? h.is alrcarif the Clu&afioUnry of Rtlaliivn- 

pomled out by Mom* Spcfttxt shlj*,” *n .-tNtkrv/vh-ita/ Mttaps frr* 
ami Gi 31 cn, See iJrcir Tn'fos, Mttf&ifoEdsmrrfltttnrtil Tjiar {Oxtail, 

p. 36 wle 1 . Ai to lh<r pnui.tiiliiY' of I907), pp. 316-31®, 
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The traditional explanation of this territorial division is 
that the ancestors qf the one set of totems limited their 
wanderings almost exclusively to lhe north country, while 
the ancestors of the other set roamed the south country 
alone, 1 Whatever may be the origin of this local segregation 
of the two sets of totems in the Wartamunga nation, it is 
dear that the separation must have materially co-operated 
to ensure that a child's totem should always belong to its 
father's tribal moiety, since the child's mother would, under 
the system described above, always after marriage reside in the 
territory of her busband + s moiety, and could therefore, under 
normal conditions, onty be impregnated by the totemic spirits 
who had their abode in that territory* We can thus easily 
understand why the irregular descent of the totems among 
the tribes of the Arunta nation should be suddenly ex¬ 
changed for an almost perfectly regular paternal descent of 
the totems in the adjoining Warrant unga nation. The local 
segregation of the totems in two separate territories supplies 
the key to the seeming mystery'. And the same segregation 
of the totems equally explains the change from the promis¬ 
cuous totemic marriages of the Arunta to the exogamous 
totemic marriages of the Wartamunga. Among the Arunta, 
as we have seen/ the totems have no influence whatever on 
marriage. A man may marry a woman of his own or of 
another totem just as he pleases, whereas among the 
Warramunga, as among all the other northern tribes down 
to the sea, a man never marries a woman of his own totem 1 
Tiic reason for the latter practice appears to be simply that, 
since in these tribes a man has always to take a wife from 
another local district (namely, the territory of the other 
tribal moiety) in which his own totem is not found at aU, 
It is impossible that his wife should be of the same totem as 
himself The exogamy of the totemic clans is thus a direct 
consequence of their local segregation in two separate areas. 
Whereas among the Arunta, among whom the local segrega¬ 
tion of the two moieties is far less fully carried out, b it is 
always possible that a man's wife, though she must always 

1 NprffaTTj Tn'Ae.t w pp r zE - A^rfktnt Tnhi, pp. 2" if. ; 
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be of the other tribal moiety, may yet be of his own totem 

clan. 

In regard to these totemie marriage customs, as in 
regard to the descent of the totem and the practice of eating 
it or abstaining from it* we may ask which is the more vft**. 
primitive? the custom of the central tribes, which allows a*^V 
man to marry a woman of his own totem ? or the custom of 1 ™"* 0 
the northern tribes* which strictly forbids him to do so ? 

Again, as in regard to the practice of eating the totem* thc hfcl owr * 
voice of tradition is altogether in favour of the view that the aJUin 
custom of the central tribes is the more primitive. On this ^ ffl 1 °r e 
subject Messrs. Spencer and Gillen observe with regard to iiuo tbc 
the Arunta traditions; " One thing appears to be quite 
clear, and that is* that we see in these early traditions no iwniw 
trace whatever of a time when the totems regulated marriage ^ 
in the way now characteristic of many of the Australian M4» 61m to 
tribes. There is not a solitary fact which indicates that a 
man of one totem must marry a woman of another; on 
contrary we meet constantly* and only, with groups of men 
and women of the same totem living together ; and, in these fctum rmsa 
early traditions, it appears to be the normal condition for a Jr^i 
man to have as wife a woman of the same totem as himself 

likilfflra, 

At the same time there is nothing to show definitely that women of 
marital relations were prohibited between individuals of th ‘T nwn 
different totems, though, in regard to this, it must be 
remembered that the instances recorded in the traditions, in 
which intercourse took place between men and women of 
different totems* are all concerned with tlic men of special 
groups, such m the Add]pa [Wild Cat totem] ; further still 
it may be pointed out that these were powerful groups who 
are represented as marching across country, imposing certain 
rites and ceremonies upon other people with whom the}' 
come in contact. The intercourse of the Achilpa [Wild 
Cat] men with women of other totems may possibly have 
been simply a right, forcibly exercised by what may be 
regarded as a conquering group, and may have been subject 
to no restrictions of any kind. As to the people with whom 
the Achilpa [Wild Cat people] came into contact, and 
whom they found settled upon the land, the one most 
striking and at the same time most interesting fact is* 
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ajs just stated, that a man was free to marry a woman 
of Ins own totem (as he is at the present day), and 
further still ive may eren say that the evidence seems 
to point back to a time when a man always married 
a woman of his own totem. The references to men and 
women of one totem always living together in groups would 
appear to be too frequent and explicit to admit of any other 
satisfactory explanation. We never meet with an instance 
of a man living with a woman who was not of his own 
totem 1 as we surely might expect to do if the form of the 
traditions were simply due to their having grown tip amongst 
a people with the present organisation of the Arunta tribe. 
It is only, during these early times, when we come into 
contact with a group of men marching across strange 
country that we meet, as we might expect to do, with 
evidence of men having intercourse with women other than 
those of their own totem," “ 

Tims in respect of marriage with a woman of the same 
totem, as well as in respect of the determination of the totem, 
and the practice of eating the totetntc animal or plant, the 
central tribes appear to have retained more primitive usages 
til an the northern tribes. 

With regard to the nature and number of the totems, 
they seem to be only limited by the knowledge or imagina¬ 
tion of the natives* Messrs. Spencer and Gillen give a long 
list nt those totems with which they personally came in 
contact, but they expressly warn us that it is far from 
complete, since to make out a full catalogue would necessitate 
a residence of years among the various tribes* As to the 
number and geographical distribution of the totems they 
observe: "Speaking generally, it may be said that almost 
every material object gives its name to some totemic group. 
If an animal, such as a kangaroo or emu, is widely dis¬ 
tributed, then ive find totemic groups of the same name 
widely distributed. There Is naturally no such thing as a 
pearl oyster or a Hugong totemic group in Central Australia, 


1 " That is in connect ton with ihota 
tthora tlsu vaj-frottt ** tutor- 
tag partis citric to contact* The 
member* of all wamkring parlia 


H-pJHf&f ta have tout mtercsFuree more 
fur tes* freely with wonted of other 
5 ‘UlcmA. n 
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nor is there a porcupine-grass resin group on the shores of 
the Gulf or Carpentaria. At the same time there is nothing 
whkh would really give colour to the theory that the natives 
or any one district feed exclusively upon any one animal or 
plant. No native tribe, or group of tribes* for example, 
feeds exclusively p or even principally, upon kangaroos, emus, 
grass-seed* acacia-seed, dugongs, crocodiles, lilies* witchetty 
grubs, or pearl oysters. Every tribe, and every local group 
of a tribe, utilises as food* and apparently always has done 
so + every edible thing which grows in its district The 
Anula people on the coast of the Gulf of Carpentaria feed 
upon the kangaroo just in the same way as the Arum a do, 
but at ihe same time are not able to feed upon the mtmyiru 
seed, for the simple reason that it does not grow in their 
country* and the Amnia arc not able to feed upon crocodiles 
and dugongs* because they do not exist in the central area. 

In accordance with this distribution of animals and plants, 
we find a corresponding distribution of totemic groups. h i 

The list of totems which Messrs. Spencer and Gillen [n | |l [ 
themselves met w ith comprises thirty-one different kinds of -tfiw* 
mammals, forty-six different kinds of birds, thirty different 
kinds of snakes of which one* the f [W/um/mt* is mythical ' , 
two different kinds of crocodiles, eighteen different kinds of 
lizards* three different kinds of turtles, one kind of frog, aiid Giiitu 
eight different kinds of fish, twenty-four different kinds of 
insects (including the honeycomb of two different kinds of hlJcu] ™ L 
bees)* one kind of moliusc (the pearl oyster), twenty-two 
different kinds of plants, sixteen different kinds of inanimate 
objects, and two different kinds of human beings (Laughing ;, cu s pi^u 
Boys and Full-grown Men). Altogether, Messrs, Spencer 
and Gillen met with two hundred and four different sorts of 
totems, of which all but sixteen were animals and plants ; 
and of these one hundred and eighty-eight kinds of plants 
and animals (among which 1 reckon ihe two kinds of human 
beings) one hundred and fifty-six kinds are eaten, 3 This 
large preponderance of edible objects in the totems is 
remarkable. I have already suggested an explanation of it 4 

1 AWm TriAftv PE*’ * 1 * Atwre, p. 159, where in she note 

* See flboTe, pp. 144 I have trwu!»ifrtenl \y overtfiled the 

3 Ferfktrw pp, 7&S-77J+ numla of etHlile totems. 
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The inanimate totems are as follows: boomerang, cold 
weather, darkness, fire, hailstone, lightning, the moon, red 
ochre, resin, salt water, the Evening Star, stone, the sun, 
water, whirlwind, and wind* Thus among the totems 
noticed by Messrs, Spencer and Gillen there is only one 
artificial object (boomerang). Of these inanimate totems 
the most widely spread is water, for it gives a name to 
totemic clans in ail of the tribes: Next to water in popularity 
among inanimate objects come fire and the Evening Star, 
each of which was found in three tribes. The sun, the moon, 
stone, and whirlwind were found as totems only in two tribes 
each ; a ltd all the other inanimate objects only in one. 1 
in the In the Arunta tribe the members of some totem clans 

have, in addition to their totems, sundry birds which they 
m. mi^rs regard as their mates. Thus there arc certain birds which 
abound at the season when the witchetty grub is plentiful 
Saw ii!:a grid are very rarely seen at other times. The natives call 
them dtaniunga and the Witchetty Grub people consider 
(heirmau^ them as their mates. They think that the birds sing 
joyously when the witchetty grub is in season, and that 
they hop about the bushes all clay long watching with 
delight the insect laying its eggs. The Witchetty Grub 
men will not cat the bird for they say it would make their 
heart, or rather their stomach, ache to do so, and they explain 
their relation to the creature by alleging that in days of old 
some of the fully-grown witchetty grubs were transformed 
into the birds. 1 

Similarly men of the kangaroo totem have as mates 
certain grass parrots (called atnalckulpini) which are always 
hovering about kangaroos in the dry country. The natives 
think that these parrots bring water to the animals, and 
that in the olden time they stood in the relation of father's 
sisters fytwitnta) to the Kangaroo men. Other little birds 
which may often be seen playing about on the backs of 
kangaroos are also mates of the Kangaroo men, who call 
them luirtwitngati'utigii and say that the birds arc descended 
from certain ancient Kangaroo men who used always to kill 
and eat kangaroos, and were finally turned into these fowls/ 

i NeriJbrn Trififl, |>, 3 Naim 7Wfi», J>J>- J47 if. 

i id, p. 44 $, 
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The men of the euro totem have also two sets of bird 
mates. One of them Is the rock pigeon, which is supposed 
to bring water to the ctiros in the dry and thirsty mountains 
of this desert land. The natives say that in the days of old 
these rock pigeons were the fathers* sisters of the Euro men, 
and brought them water, just as their descendants still do to 
the cum animals. The other mate of the Euro men is the 
painted finch {Emifkma p/elti) f a beautifully coloured little 
bird, which in the far-off lime was a Euro man. These 
Euro men used to devour so much euro that their bodies 
quite dripped with the blood of the beasts ; and that is the 
reason why the painted finch is splashed with red. 1 

The Honey-ant people have also two bird mates. One 
of them is a little bird called n/nltpn, which like the honey- 
ant itself {Ca$rtp0HQttiS inflatin'} only haunts the scrub country, 
where Llie mulga bushes grow. The other bird mate is a 
small +l magpie/' which the natives call alpirtaka. It also 
frequents the mulga >crub. Both birds were once Honey- 
ant peopled 

The people of the water totem have water-fowl for their 
mates : the Emu people have for their mate the little striated 
wren {Amyth slr/ate), which they cal) firra-Brra; and two 
Big Lizard clans (the Ethunpa and the Urliwatchcra) have 
two smaller lizards ( I'aratms punctatus and Varan hi g&uidii) 
for their mates respectively? 

All these bird or lizard mates are hold in affectionate 
regard by their human companions of the corresponding 
totems, though the Witchetty Grub people appear lo be 
alone in refusing to eat their feathered comrades, who hop 
about and sing so merriiy at sight of the witch city grub 
laying its eggs. Men 6f some totems, such as the Wild Cat p 
the ilakea flower, and the Crow people, seem to have no 
bird mates of this kind at all/ 

Besides those birds which are regarded as mates of^ u 
various existing totem clans, others are thought to represent T ™ * fiU « 1 S 
men of extinct totems Thus certain little scarlet-breasted ki.T™i 
birds {Epkitfonmm tricolor) were men of old who painted 
themselves w r ith red ochre till at last they changed into the 

1 Aari™ Tr*£*i' p. 44S. 3 1 ip. 4*1 S jj, 

3 /An* P- 44 ^ * Mid. p. 449, 
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red-fronted bird-. Again, the Princess Alexandra parakeet 
has an odd habit of completely disappearing out of a district 
for years together and then suddenly reappearing in large 
numbers. The natives say that a wandering group of Lizard 
men once met with a group of men who had the Princess 
Alexandra parakeet for their totem, and that somehow they 
all changed into the birds. This happened at Simpson’s 
Gap in the Macdonnell Ranges, since when the parakeets 
have lived far underground and only come up from time to 
time near their old camping-ground to look for grass-seed . 1 

Associated with the Lizard people is a small bird called 
thippathippti, which hovers about lizards so much that it 
often guides the natives to the animals . 2 These birds were 
once men of that totem who came and danced round the 
Lizard men when they were performing ceremonies. That 
is why at the great Engvuttra ceremonies they are sometimes 
stilt represented by two men who dance around a Lizard 
man.* 


Tli«a prn- 
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§ 4 , Exogantous Classes in the A runt a Nation and 
Nor thorn Tribes 

We have seen that among the Arunta and other central 
tribes the totems have no influence on marriage, a man 
being free to marry a woman of his own or any other 
totem, but that as we pass northward from the Arunta to 
the Gulf of Carpentaria it becomes rarer and rater for a 
man to marry a woman of his own totem, until, finally, 
among the coastal tribes such marriages appear never to 
occur. In other words, the totem clans are strictly exo- 
gamous on the coast, but not at all cJtogaraous in the centre, 
while in the intermediate region between the coast and the 
centre, the totem clans are in what seems to be a transitional 
state between strict exogamy on the one side and unre¬ 
stricted freedom of marriage on the other. Further, we 
have seen reason to believe that unrestricted freedom of 
marriage between the totem clans is the older phase of 
social evolution, which has gradually been reptaced by a 

1 jVd/fw 7 'n'AWi p- 44^ 3 Ibui. p, 449. 
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more and more strict rule of exogamy the further we 
advance from the central to the coastal tribes, 1 

But though the Arunta and kindred tribes in the centre On^naUj 
do not apply the rule of exogamy to their totem clans, they 
do apply it strictly to other subdivisions of the tribe, namely W be™ 
to the desses and subclasses. As these exogamous sub- 
divisions of the tribe arc not totemic, a notice of them in C “ L i L 
a work dealing with totem ism might seem to be impertinent/" 1 lllliEtl 
and so indeed it would be, if our survey of totemism were 
limited to the system of the Arunta nation. But in point 
of fact exogamous subdivisions (classes and subclasses) oT the 
same sort exist among the more northerly tribes, and have 
there carried with them as a direct consequence the exogamy 
of the totem clans. Hence among these northerly tribes 
totemism and exogamy, which In origin were probably quite 
distinct from each other, have become inseparably inter- 
tangled, so that It is not possible to consider the one 
adequately without the other. And since the same associa^ 
tlon of totemism with exogamy meets us almost universally 
everywhere else, in other words, since totem clan? appear to 
be exogamous almost everywhere except In Central Australia, 
it follows that no view of totemism can be complete which 
docs not take account also of exogamy. In Central 
Australia ivc arc in a peculiarly favourable position for 
studying these two ancient institutions both in themselves 
and in their relations to each other, because there the two 
exist entirely distinct from each fc other, whereas almost 
everywhere else they have become fused together in a 
mass which, until the fortunate disco very of the separate 
existence of the two components in Centra] Australia, 
had baffled all the tests of our anthropological analysis ; 
in other words, it had commonly been supposed that 
exogamy was an essential part of totemism. So people 
who had never met with copper and tin might easily 
mistake bronze for a single pure metal until they dis¬ 
covered It to be an alloy by finding its two components 
separately. 

In the Australian tribes with which we are at present 
concemed 1 wherever exogamy of the totem clans prevails, it 
1 Srt alcove, ftp, 241 sf$. 
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is appears, as I have indicated, to be a direct consequence of 

i:S 5^ 1 1 subdivision of the tribe into two or more exogarnous 
classes; and we may surmise, though we cannot prove. 
SjUb^, ^ at the same cause lias produced the same effect wherever 
totem dans are exogarnous, In other words, we may con- 
tjefort exo jecturc that the totem clans existed before the introduction 
of oogamy, as they apparently did in Central Australia, 1 
mofpmy of and that they only became exogarnous through the sub- 
dansT^ 311 the whole tribe into two or more exogarnous 

when? 'i classes* between which the totem clans were distributed in 
a di^cc C “ such a wa y that the whole of any one totem dan fell within 
a single exogarnous class, in this way* given the exist- 
ni cnee of the exogarnous classes and the inclusion of the 
lhc L - jbi ' totem clans each in one but not more than one of them, the 
m . r r^:- r exogamy of the totem clans would follow as a necessary 
d consequence.* Hence we may suspect that wherever we 

find exogarnous totem dans we should finch if we could 
trace their history far enough back* that they had once been 
grouped In two or more exogarnous classes, and that the 
exogamy of the totem clans was only an effect of that group¬ 
ing. In many totemic tribes we cannot do this: the dans 
indeed remain exogarnous, but the grouping of them into 
classes has disappeared, or at least has not been reported 
in our imperfect records. Still the bisection of a com¬ 
munity into two exogarnous classes is sufficiently common 
to suggest not only that it may once have existed in 
many places where it now no longer survives, but also 
that it may have been a widespread, if not universal* 
stage in the evolution of society t forming, indeed, the first 
step in the advance from sexual promiscuity to individual 
marriage, 3 

There*™ Thus in a treatise on totem ism we seem to be justified 
K - - P&ying attention to exogamy even among tribes like the 
natappir Arunta, where the exogarnous prohibitions do not affect the 


1 See above* p* 1 6 2. 

3 TO* hai jiln»:3y beefi primed out 
by ^cssr. Hpence/ and Cil]^ &« 
ibesr arlide ''Some Rsmrki on 
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T u bt ®* 1hfc /vurnid if fht Aiithr&peiagitnl 
fnttituUy mvIEL { 1 S 99 } I* 
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totem clans. The reason w hy the Arunta, though they have th** rule of 
adopted a system of exogamy, do not apply it to their 
totem clans lias already been indicated. 1 As their totem EoErm dona 
dans are not hcrcditaiy either in the male or in the female fjj£f^ 
line, it would have been useless to make them exogamous, ttaarotf- 
sinee to do so would not have prevented those marriages of not 
brothers with sisters and of parents with children which it ejTec * the 
was apparently the intention of exogamy to put an end to, E-hkh^jcn- 
For instance, suppose that with the Arunta totemic system P^f 
it had been enacted that no Emu man should marry an ln ^ tm 
Emu woman, an Emu man would still have been at liberty 
to marry his sister, his mother, or his daughter whenever of is* 
they were, as they often would be, of other totems than the 
emu, Similarly, given the strict exogamy of the totem with suicti 
clans, an Arunta man of the kangaroo totem might still 
marry his mother iT she were, say, of the gum-tree totem, «^ih 
his sister if she were of the fish totem, and his daughter if 1 ' 1 " 311 ™' 
she were of the fire totem. And so on through all the 
totems. Therefore the application of the exogamous rule to 
the Arunta totem dans would have been powerless to effect 
the object of exogamy; hence, so far as wc know, the 
Arunta have never attempted to apply it to them. The 
totems must bo hereditary before the application of exo¬ 
gamy to them can prevent the marriage of near relations 
who arc of the same totem. The Arunta and kindred 
tribes have adopted exogamy, but with their mode of 
determining the totem they have been obliged to keep 
their exogamous organisation quite distinct from their 
totem ic. 

In the Arunta and all the other tribes between them Allsb* 
and the Gulf of Carpentaria the whole community is dis- 
tributed in eight exogamous sections (subclasses or sub- Donimni 
phratrics), although in some of the tribes only four of the 
exogamous sections have separate names. The tribes in csngamoua 
ivhich the nomenclature is thus defective are the Southern sullFl3MCi 
Arunta in the south and the Mara and AnuLa tribes m the 
extreme north." In the southern part of the Arunta tribe 
the four names of the exogamous sections (subclasses or 

1 AWf, pp. 11S5 ip* MtrfAtm Tritot, pp. 74, 96-98, 

* jVJift'ty TV/Arr, pp, 70 - "2 ; I H 5 -f ao. 
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subphratries) are Panunga, Bukhara, Purula, and Kumara. 
Of these four subclasses the first two (Panunga and Bukhara 
form one exogamous moiety (class or phratry) of the tribe ; 
and the other two (Purula and Kumars) form the other 
exogamous moiety (class or phratry). In camp, for example, 
as we have seen, the Panunga and Bukhara always encamp 
together, and are separated from the Purula atid Kumara 
by some natural feature, such as a creek. 1 The marriage 
system, in broad outline, is this. A Panunga man marries a 
Purula woman and their children are Bukhara : a Bukhara 
man marries a Kumara woman and their children are 
Panunga : a Purula man marries a I’anunga, woman and 
their children arc Kumara: a Kumara man marries a 
Bukhara woman and their children are I'urula." To put 
this in tabular form :— 


Umil&td. Wifi, 

{ Panunga, . . , , Purula \ 

[ Bukhara.Kumnni i 

f Purula, , . , , . PanHUgA [ 

{ Kumara Bukhara I 


CkiJtfwH. 

b i + t j ■. lidilsara \ 

.PiLfuinga ) 

*»*... Kumara \ 

r • « . * * Purula } 


Hence it appears that a man always marries a woman 
of a different subclass (subphratry) from his own, and that 
the children belong to the subclass neither of their father 
nor of their mother, but to the other subclass of their father’s 
moiety. For example, childron of a Panunga man are Bul¬ 
lhorn, which is the complementary or twin subclass or their 
father’s subclass, since the Uvo subclasses Panunga and Bul- 
thara together make up one moiety of the tribe. Similarly 
the children of Purula men are Kumara, which is the com¬ 
plementary or twin subclass oT their father’s subclass, since 
the two subclasses Purula and Kumara together make up 
one moiety of the tribe. Thus we have here what I have 
called indirect male descent, 1 since the children belong to 
their father’s moiety (class) of the tribe, though not to his 
subclass (subphratry). It seems evident that such a rule 
of descent, at once so complex and so regular, cannot be a 
result of accident, but must have been deliberately devised 

1 Roths Tribti, p, 70; A brt&rm * AMn TrUtt, p, 70, 

TriUs, p. 96. Set above, jj, 34S. * Above, p» 6 S. 
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m order to effect a definite purpose. What that purpose 
was, 1 have already indicated, 1 It was to prevent the 
marriage of parents with children, and that object was 
attained effectuallj’ by arranging that children should always 
belong to a subclass into which neither their father nor 
their mother might marry.* If that simple rule was ob¬ 
served, the marriage of parents with children was henceforth 
impossible. 

far it would seem as if the marriage system of the Though 
bouthern Arunta conformed to that common type of social 
organisation in Australia, whereby the whole tribe is divided 
into two exogam ous moieties (classes), and each of the 
two moieties is again subdivided into two exogamous sub- ^ ncmiin- 
c]asses, so that the total number of subclasses in the’K*' 
tribe is four. Hut a closer inspection of the system 
shews that each of the four nominal subclasses of the 
Southern Arunta really comprises two separate exoga- 
mous subclasses, so that the total number of subclasses 
in that part of the tribe is. not four but eight. The 
two separate subclasses thus comprised under each of 
the four nominal subclasses fanunga, Bukhara, Puruin, and 
Kumara, have no native names, so that we must indicate 
them merely by symbols, such as Panunga * and Pamingai, 

Bukhara a and Bukhara h t Punka* and Purala£, Kumara* 
and Kumara ft} 


Adopting these symbols for the eight actual, though not T»t,w 
nominal, subclasses of the Southern Arunta, we may tabulate . 

as follows the rules of marriage and descent in this part ofn^o-" 
tl]fi tribe:—— 


l Ala,n*c p p. 

1 That live eflect and iiumtion *ij 
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TWScr, p r 97. 
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Southern A runt a Tribe 



If unban A 


Children. 

Class j 
or * 

( Pamtngft ir 
{ Paiuittga $ 

Purula a 

Funila b 

Bokhara £ 
Bukhara 

Moiety 1 

A 1 

f Bukhara u 
l Bukhara. b 

Kumara a 
Kumara & 

Fammga & 
Panungan 

Class f 

or j 

( Purula tt 
\ Pumla^ 

Paniitigarf 
Panungn b 

Kumara a 
Kumara b 

Moiety 1 

p L 

f Kumara-* 

\ Kutuara A 

Bukharan 
Bokhara b 

Fonxla^i 
Purula b 


NEif In the northern part of the Arunta tribe precisely tlae 
^pamcLia same rules of marriage and descent prevail, but in practice 
tobctisw* they are facilitated by the adoption of eight distinct names 
h Vonbmi for the eight subclasses. The following are the names of the 
Amm.i eight subclasses, arranged under the two classes or moieties 

to which they respectively belong. It will be observed that 
the four original names (Panunga, Bukhara, Pumla, Kumara) 
are retained and four new names (Uknaria, Appungerta, 
Ungalla, and Um bitch ana) have been adopted. 1 


Class 

or 

Moiety 

A 


({ 


P.inunga 

Ukjuiria 


f Hulthara 
\ Appungem 


Class 

or 

Moiety " 
fl 


( Fimila 
U ngalja 

{ Kumara 
UmbitcHana 


Ry-lpa ctf 
marriage 
audtlescttnfc 
la ilw 


Kortlwfn 

AnuHJi 


Thus it appears that Panunga b of the Southern Arunta 
is replaced by Uknaria ; Bukhara b by Appungerta; 
Pumla b by Ungalla; and Kumara b by Umbitch&na, 
Su Instituting these four new names in the table of marriage 
and descent given above for the Southern Arunta p we get 
the following as the scheme of marriage and descent In the 
northern part of the tribe :— 


AitfjiW TViAf.T, p. ? 2 i A erf Atm pjk Jr 7, p, 
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Northern A runt a Truul 



Huihuttt. 

m/f. 

CAtVJwtt* 

Class 

or 

r f Panunga 
\ Uknaria 

Puroln 

llngalla 

Appungerta 

Bukhara 

Moiety 

A 

f Bukhara 
t l Appungcrta 

Kumara 

Utnbhchana 

Ukimria 

Panunga 

CliES 

or 

r / Purula 
{ Ung&lta 

Panunga 

Ukuaria 

Kumara 
Umbhc liana 

Moiety 1 
B 

{ Kumara 
. ( Umbuchana 

Bukhara 

Appungcrta 

Purula 

U ngalla 


The same relationships may be tabulated in a more 
condensed form as follows 


Jfavmit* 

CfivJr.frt. 

X 

i 

3 

4 

Panunga 

Ukitaria 

Bukhara 

Appungerta 

Purula 

Ungalla 

Kumara 

U tuMtchana 

Appungerta 

Bukhara 

Uknaria 

Panunga 

Kumara 

V inbltchana 
Purula 

U ugal la 


Here in each vertical column the four subclasses constitute Fjphna, 
ing a moiety (class) of the tribe are grouped together. In ] l ^ c ni 1he 
columns i arid 2 the in ter marry ing subclasses are arranged on 
the same horizontal line ; in columns 3 and 4 the subclasses 
of the children arc arranged on the same horizontal line as 
their parents, column 3 containing the children born of 
male 1 and female 2, and column 4 containing the children 
born of male 2 and female 1* Thus to take examples, a 
Panunga man (column i) marries a Purula woman (column 2) 
and the children are Apfpngerta (column 3). A Purula 
man (column 2 ) marries a Panunga woman (column t) and 
the children arc Kumara (column 4). Tn the same way an 
L'knaria man marries an Ungalla woman and the children 
are Bukhara: an Ungalla man marries an Uknaria woman 
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and the children are Umbitchana. And similarly with the 
other subclasses. 1 

F<j'ir With regard to the four new names (Uknaria, Appungerta, 

Ungalla, Umbitchana) of the subclasses In the Northern 
hivHci.1. Aritnta, it is very important to observe that they have been 
ndopled iq adopted in recent times by the Arunta from the Ilpirra 
tribe which adjoins them on Lhe north, and that the use of 
Hie Arunui them is at the present time spreading southwards.- This 
a S rees 1,V|th £he evidence of many other facts, 3 all of which 
aiir a*.- rtf tend to shew that, to use a meteorological metaphor, in the 
n^rims" tr!bca ' ve Eire now considering the centre of social disturbance 
inittiiu-nrd. lies in the north, and that the waves or social change are 
propagated from there southward and not in the reverse 
direction. The ultimate source of the disturbance is the 
sea, which by increasing the rainfall on the coast increase* 
the food supply of the tribes, and thereby facilitates their 
advance in culture, since every check imposed on the food 
supply of a community is an impediment to progress,* 

Th.:- ii> [t is very- significant that the Southern A runt a should 

■ii.-l in :!r have four exogamous subclasses for which they have as yet 
no distinctive names, while their brethren in the north have 
wii!i.i :j only recently borrowed names Tor these subclasses from a 
neighbouring tribe. This seems to shew that the natives 
t,minus are quite able to work their marriage system without names 

for their cxOgamous divisions. Now throughout the whole 
therr- of the Arunta tribe, both north and south, there are no 
^ ih.u namcs for tllc two exogamous moieties (classes) under which 
wh-HMio the subclasses are grouped. It appears to be commonly 
known"™ stl PP 0se d that names for the two moieties (classes) must 
ihe exo. formerly have existed and have afterwards been forgotten, 
f rDm which again it has been inferred that the marriage 
Innomi" systCrT1 ^e Arunta is late and decadent. The analogy of 
hare the subclasses points to the opposite conclusion, namely, that 
Sen <I fL* n!l marriage system of the Arunta is developing, not decaying ; 
notien. fur if four of the eight subclasses among them are only receiv¬ 
ing (not losing) names at the present time and in some places 
are still nameless, we seem bound in consistency to suppose 

1 Afl/fiv / r j f AWfa/t n 1 Sec abcvi- T 22 7 uj, 

7 wa«, fk 77, 

3 jVtffiW T jri, 7 j, 1 See ahcftf?, pp, 167 
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that similarly the two classes or moieties have not lost their 
names, but on the contrary have not yet received them. At least 
this is more logical than, admitting that the subclasses are 
gaining their names, to argue that the classes have lost them. 

The inference that the two classes or moieties of the 
Arunta have never yet received names but might one day do 
so if the natives were left to themselves, is confirmed by the 
observation that most of the tribes to the north of the Arunta 
nation who possess complete names for the eight subclasses 
possess also names for the two classes or moieties. But 
if the names for the as yet nameless subclasses are at present 
spreading southward among the Arunta, it is reasonable to 
suppose that names for their as yet nameless classes or 
moieties might in time reach them from the same direction. 

Immediately to the north of the Arunta nation lies the Njuum us 
Warramunga nation, tv Inch possesses a complete nomen* ^ MEJ ' 
clature for its two exegamous classes or moieties and its 
eight subclasses. In the Warraniunga, Walpari, and 
Wulmala tribes of this nation llie nrimes for the two classes 
or moieties are Uluum and Kmgilli; in the Worgaia tribe 
they arc Uluuru and BSingaru 1 in the Tjingilfi they arc 
Willltji and Liaritji; in the Umbaia and Gnanjf they are 
lllitji and Liaritji; in the Bingongina tribe they arc Wilitlkii 
and Liaraku, 1 With regard to the names of the subclasses 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen observe: M We have been quite 
unable to discover the meaning of these names in any of 
the centra! tribes, or to obtain the slightest due as to their 
origljif which must date very far back. They do not appear 
to be associated in any way with the tottmic system,"* 

The following tables exhibit the classes and subclasses Tulle's 
in the various tribes of the Warramunga nation together 
with the rules or marriage and descent. The arrangement mviisK? 
is the same as in the table exhibiting concisely the similar ^ 
subdivisions, marriages, and descents in the Arunta tribe." 

That is to say, in each vertical column the four subclasses l^walis- 
eonstituting one of the two classes (moieties) of the tribe are niwn in 
grouped together. In columns 1 and 2 the intermarrying ll ' llLI!J * , 

1 iVtrfk/m TVrfer, p. |fl®. In LiadtjL 
Nfirttem Trcfer, p nip Ow cl** a , 
ninnej of the Rin£on£an4 are £tven, - * P* “ 

priMdf by mistake, u Ulirtum and 3 .See above, p 263. 
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subclasses arc arranged on the same horizontal line; in 
columns 3 and 4 the subclasses of the children are arranged 
on the same horizontal line as their parents, column 3 con- 
taming the children bom or male 1 and female 2 t and column 4 
Containing the children born of male 2 and female t . Thus 
to take examples, in the first table a Thapanunga man 
(column ]) marries a Tjupila woman (column 2) and their 
children are Thapungarti (column 3), A Tjupila man 
(column 2 ) marries a Thapanunga woman (column 1) and 
thetr children arc Thakomara (column 4), Similarly, a 
ljunguri man marries a Thungalla woman and their children 
are tjapcltjeri* A Thungalla man marries a Tjunguri 
woman and their children are Tjambin. And so on with all 
the other subclasses of all the tribes in the following tables. 1 


WARHAMtretGA* \\ r XLTAia t A\p VV U LM A LA TRIBES 


Tartiits. 

CJitMrc/iu 

l 

2 

3 

A 

Uhmru 

Thapammga 

Tjunguri 

Tjapdtjeri 

Thapungarti 

AVuip/ii 

Tjupila 

ThungaUa 

Thakomara 

Tjambin 

(f/uttru 

Thapungarti 

Tjapcltjeri 

Tjunguri 

Tkapanunga 

AYw^iV/f 

Thakomam 

Tjlinbin 

Tjupila 

Thungalla 


Tjisgilli Tkiuu 


/ 5 j rxrtfs* 

CkiJdmt* 

t 

2 

3 

4 

wmtjt 
Thami ninja 
Tjimininja 

Thalaringinja 
Thungari ninta 

IJrtrjiji 

Tjurtilinginja 
ThimgaJli ninja 

Thamaringipja 
Tjapatj inginja 

mmt/i 

Thungarininta 

Thalariiigmjn 

Tjiminlpja 

Thaaaimnja 

Lionel 

Thaumringirja 

Tjapatjioginja 

TjumHnginja 

Thungallinmja 


1 NarfAtrw TnAn, pp. 99-1 qi t 
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Ukbaia Triue 


AtnAtfj, 

CkiidriH. 

t 

a 

3 

4 

mtji 

Tjlnttm 

Tjulum 

Uaritji 

Tjurulutn 

Thimgallum 

Pungarinji 

Palianuji 

Liar itji 

Tjamcrum 

Yakomaii 

Pali arm; i 

Pungarinji 

Tjamenim 

Yakomari 

Tjulum 

Tjifluiu 

Tjunilmii 

Thungallum 


Triuk 


PilrCHfi. 

CMJm. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

tttitji 

Vanaky 
Tjulantjuka 

Umitji 

Uralaku 

ThtmgaUaku 

Jftiiji 

Pungarinji 

Paliarinjii 

Luirit/i 

Tjaimaraku 

Yakoman 

Pal iari nja 
Puapiuijj 

Tjamuraku 

Yakomari 

Tjukntjulu 

Uanaku 

U ralakf] 
Thungakhku 


L!ingos(u,sa Tripe 



Chitifrest. 

' 

a 

1 

4 

WtlMu 

Thatna 

Tjimtla 

ThaJirri 

Thungari 

Tjurla 

ThungaHa 

Tjimara 

Tjamljitjicia 

tViiinku 

Thungari 

Tkalim 

Tjimila 

Thama 

JJarijbu 

Tjimani 

Tjambitjma 

Tjurla 

Thupgafh 
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Wdrgau Tribe 


Parents. 

Ckildrtrt+ 

T 

2 

l 

4 

UfotMrM 


Uhfuru 

Bumgtm 

Pungarinju 

tkamaru 

VVnirgu 

Kingqtu 

Mlarinthu 

Tjamqramtni 

lHaingtt 

Warrithu 

Blaingm 

Kingelu 

Biliariniliij 

Jkamam 

Wahgu 

Warrithu 

Pungarinju 

Tjamcmmeru 


Diffemn InalS but the last of the tribes whow marriage system 
h represented in the foregoing tables the women of a sub- 
t iud women class bear a different name from the men. For example, 

. in the VVarramunga, Wat pari, and Wulmala tribes the men 
of one subclass are called Thapanungm and the women of 
that subclass are called Napanunga ; the men of another 
subclass arc catted Thapungarti and the women Napungcrta ; 
the men of another subclass are called Thungalla and the 
women NungaJJa; the men of another subclass are called 
Thakomara and the women Nakomara; the men of another 
subclass are called Tjambin and the women Nam bin. 
Generally, as in these examples, the feminine names are 
clearly derivatives from the masculine ; but in some cases 
the two names appear to be distinct For instance, in the 
Warramunga, Walp&ri T and Wulmala tribes the men of one 
subclass are called Tjupila and the women Narahi. 1 The exist¬ 
ence of distinct names for the women of the subclasses adds 
considerably to the complexity of the nomenclature without 
modifying the system ; hence for the sake of simplicity and 
clearness I have omitted the feminine names from the tables. 
Nunn To the north of the tt'arramunga nation lies the Bin- 

btilga nation, of which the Bmbinga tribe may serve as a 
atitKiaases type. Its social organisation resembles that of the Aranfca 
riilbm 'L artc ^ Waxramiiflga nations. Like the Arunta, but unlike the 
11^1100, Warramunga, it has no names for its two classes (moieties), 
whether it has lost them or has never had them. Its sub- 

1 Nirlktrn Trifai, |pp. 100-103. 
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classes, with the rules of marriage and descent within them, mka 
are exhibited in Lhe following table, 1 which is arranged on 
the same principles as the foregoing tables ; that b to say, ckfccfti. 
parents and chiEdren are arranged in the same horizontal 
line, the children of men of column 1 and women of column 

2 being contained in column j, while the children of men 
of column 3 and women of column 1 are contained In 
column 4* For example, a Tjuanaku man marries a 
Tjujulum woman and their children are Pugarinji: a 
Tjurulum man marries a Tjuanaku woman and their children 
Tjamerum. And so with the rest 


The Bimrisca Thule 


Fitrwf', 

Ckihimn. 

I i ' 

3 

4 

Minify A 
Tjllltft&ku 
Tjulantjuka 

Mektf B 
Tjurulum 
TlmrtgaJIuiii 

tffiutjr A 
Fugarinji 

Pal Lari nji 

Afmk/y B 
Tjamerum 
Yakunnan 

Paliannji 

Pungirinl 

Tjamerum 

VatewMiri 

Tjulantjuka 

Tjuanaku 

Tjutulum 

Ttumgallum 


In this tribe also the women of each subclass have aDiflerstu 
name distinct from that of the men. Thus in one subclass ftir 

tDC [lien 

the men are called Faliarinji and the women PalEarina ; in iuhI women 
another the men. are Puugarinji and the women Pungarina ;^btLL! 
in another the men are called Tjurulum and the women 
Xumliim j in another the men are called Ttuingallum and Lhe 
women Kungahum ; in another the men arc called Tjamcrum 
and the women Ntamerum ; and in another the men are called 
Yak Omari and the women Yakoitiarina. In all these six cases 
the feminine names are dearly derived from* or at any rate 
akin to, the masculine names. But in Lhe remaining two 
subclasses the masculine and feminine names appear to be 
quite distinct* For In one of these two subclasses the men 
arc tailed Tjuanaku and the women Xiriuma; in the other 
the men are called Tjulantjuka and the women Nurlucrt* 

* A^rffam Tribes* p. Ill, a Ibid* 
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To the north of the Binbinga nation lie the Mara and 
Anula tribes on the coast of the Gulf of Carpentaria, At 
first sight these tribes, like the Southern Arunta, appear to 
be divided, not like the rest, into eight, but only into four 
exogamous subclasses, since they have only names for four, 
not for eight, of these subclasses. But in practice, just as 
among the Southern Arunta, these four nominal subclasses 
are split each into two, so that the total number of sub¬ 
classes is really eight, and the rules of marriage and descent 
arc just the same as in all the tribes from the Arunta 
northward. In the Mara tribe the four names of the sub¬ 
classes are Murungtin, Mumbati, Purdal, and Kuial, of write i 
the two former compose one class or moiety of the tribe 
and the two latter compose the other. The names of these 
t w o classes or moieties arc Urku and L a, and the subclasses, 
arc arranged under them as follows: 


Ubku 


Murungun. 

MumbeJI 



Purdat- 

KuiaK 


hi the following tabic 1 the rules of marriage and desccnt 
are exhibited on the principles adopted in the preceding 
tables, and for the sake of clearness the two actual sub- 
ctasscs into which each nominal subclass falls arc distin¬ 
guished by the letters a and b. For example, a Muirungun 
^ man marries a Purdal a woman and the children arc 
Mumngun &; a Purdal a man marries a Murungun a woman 
and the children are Purdal b. 


Ma*a Tribe 


Paints. 

Ckitdr&t- 

1 

a 

3 

4 

Urku 

Marirngun a 
Mumbali a 

Munthiili ft 
Murungun ft 

U* 

PurdaJ a 
Kuial rf 

PntdaJ ft 
Kirnl ft 

Urim 

Murungun ft 
Mumbali ft 

Mumbnli & 
Murungun ft 

* 

l/a 

PurcLil ft 

Kuial ft 

Purdal w 
Kui*il ii 


I A'tHAtnt Triiu, pp, 116 I#., I IS tf. 1 Nvrtktm Tnte, [>p* ISO, 1 * 4 - 
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Lastly, in the AmiJa tribe the four nominal subclasses 
are Awukaria* Roumburia, Urtalra, and Wialia* of which Lhc 
two former compose one class or moiety of the tribe and the 
two latter compose the other. In this tribe no names for 
the two classes or moieties exist, whether it be that they 
have not yet been adopted or have been lost The rules of 
marriage and descent are exhibited as before in the follow¬ 
ing table, 3 in which again for the sake of clearness the two 
actual subclasses into which each nominal subclass is 
divided are distinguished by the letters a and A 


The Anui.a Tkisst: 


AdmAl 

Cktfdrt*. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

Mn\zfr A 

Ahtetj li 

a/^pVjfjr A 

Mm tty fi 

Awnkaria a 

Urtalia a 

AwpksinA | 

U rtJili.i b 

Roumburi^ mr 

Wialta ii 

RoLurtburia & 

WliHa & 

RdLxmbaria 

Urt-iUa b 

Rouinburij a 

UrtaJia a 

Awukaria $ 

Wlatia h 

Awukaria <t 

WUl?» a 


Neither in the Mara nor in the Anula tribe arc there 
distinct names for the men and women of a subclass, 

From the preceding survey it appears that in all the AUth* 
tribes from the Arunta at the centre of Australia to the 
Mara and Anula on the Gulf of Carpentaria the system of ponhwLiJiii 
marriage and descent is, under different names, one and the^*^* ui 
same. Every tribe h divided into two exogamous classes on&M,.i- 
or moieties and into eight actual exogamous subclasses ; 51 M 
and in every tribe descent, so far as the rules of marriage 
are concerned, h in the male line, since a child always 
belongs to its fathers class or moiety, though never to Ids 
subclass. 

| J. On tht Exogamoas Organisation &/ Australian Trihts 

We have now briefly surveyed the marriage systems of 
the Australian tribes which occupy a vast area of territory 

1 Xtrthtm TriUfj. pp. 11S-1 m 
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from the Urabunna near Lake Eyre In the south to the 
Atiula and Mara on Lhc Gulf of Carpentaria in the north. 
We have seen that the systems conform to one or other of 
two very different types, the Urabunna being divided into 
two exogamous classes with female dcsccnt p while all thcothei 
tribes are divided into eight exogamous classes (subclasses) 
with male descent. Before we proceed further with our 
survey of Australian totem ism and exogamy, it may be well 
to pause and consider generally these remarkable exogenous 
divisions in order if possible to form some idea of their 
origin and meaning. For such an idea, if we can attain to 
it, will be very useful in clarifying our conceptions or the 
whole comptex system, and so enabling us to fit the many 
details, which are still to follow, into their proper places. 

Leaving out of sight, as we may conveniently do for 
the present, exceptional or abnormal tribes, the great 
majority of Australian tribes about whom we possess 
accurate information are organised for purposes of marriage 
on one of three patterns, which may be catted respectively 
the two-class system, the four-class system, and the eight- 
class system ; that is, they are divided into two, four, or 
eight exogenous classes or subclasses, the members of each 
of which are bound to seek their husbands or wives in a 
class or subclass different from their own- Thus far in our 
survey of the central tribes we have met with examples 
only of the two extremes of this series, namely, with the 
two-class system and the eight-class system. Some, 
indeed, of the tribes, as wc have seen, simulate the four- 
class system by having names for only four out of their 
eight subclasses. But for examples of a true fotir-dass 
system we must go to other parts of Australia. Thus m 
Eastern Australia the largo group of tribes known as the 
Kamilaroi is organised in four exogamous subclasses, and so 
is another group of tribes of which the Kaiabara may be 
taken as typical; but whereas descent In the Kamilaroi is 
maternal, descent in the Kaiabara is paternal. Inter- 
pointing such four-class systems between the two-cl&ss 
system and the eight-class system we obtain a regular 
series into which every normally organised Australian tnix 
i s« Wow, pp. 396 sw-. 44s m- 
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w\\\ be found to fall. The systems increase in com¬ 
plexity as we pass from one cud of the series to The other, 
beginning with the two-class system, which is the simplest 
and ending with the eight-class system, which is the most 
complex. 

In contemplating the series the first thing that strikesTberngolBr 
us is that the number of exogenous classes in a normal 
Australian tribe is always either two or a multiple of two ; it 
is never an odd number. This raises a presumption that the 
organisation throughout is artificial and has been produced ilwi Mis 
by successive and deliberate dichotomies of a previously 
undivided community, which was first divided into two, then a «d 
In some cases by a second dichotomy into four, and lastly hl 
in other cases by a third dichotomy into eight. l r or had f**' 1 * ■» 
the origin of these exogenous divisions within a tribe been 
accidental, it is very unlikely that their number in all ^2r“ ? 
normal tribes should be either two or a multiple of two, 
never an odd number nor an even number mdi visible by 
two. Hut if for the sake of argument we may assume for 
a moment that the organisation of Australian tribes in 
exogamous classes has been purposeful, not fortuitous, we 
must ask* What was the purpose which these savages had 
in view when they thus subdivided themselves and thereby 
imposed, with each successive dichotomy, ever-increasing 
restrictions on the freedom of marriage? In order to 
discover the intention of the dichotomies the first step is to 
ascertain their effect ; for if they arc artificial, as they appear 
to be, they must have been devised to produce a certain 
effect, and if we can find out the effect ivhich they do 
actually produce we may legitimately argue back from it 
to the intention of the founders. The argument* though 
legitimate, is not by itself conclusive, since in human affairs 
it too often happens that the effects which an institution 
really brings about are by no means those which it was 
designed to accomplish. Still in such enquiries the dis¬ 
covery of effects is essential to the ascertainment of motives, 
and furnishes a valuable* though not infallible* clew to 
guide us to the object of our search. With this caution let 
us try to see what are the actual results of dividing a 
community into two, four, and eight exogam oils classes 
vou i T J 
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of the Australian pattern with the concomitant rules of 
descent 

[f we may assume that in these successive subdivisions 
all the children of the same parents are arranged in the 
same exogamous class, then the effect of dividing a com¬ 
munity into two exogamous classes is to prevent brothers 
from marrying their sisters ; the effect of dividing a 
community into Four exogamous classes, with the charac¬ 
teristic rule of descent, is to prevent parents from marrying 
their children and the effect of dividing a community into 
eight exogamous classes, with the characteristic rule of 
descent, is to prevent a man's children from marrying his 
sister's children, in other words, it is to prevent die marriage 
of some, though not all, of those whom we call first 
cousins. That these are the actual effects of the successive 
dichotomies will appear from Che following explanations ami 
examples, 

Lee us begin with the simplest system of the series, that 
is, with the bisection of the community into two exogamous 
classes, which we will call A and B. On this system every 
member oT the class A f whether male or Female, is forbidden 
to marry a member of that class and is bound, if he or she 
marries at all, to marry only a member of the class B. 
Conversely every member of the class B, whether male or 
female, is forbidden to marry a member of that class and is 
bound, iT he or she marries at all, to marry only a member 
of the class A- Further, so far as the organisation in 
classes is concerned, any member of the class A is free to 
marry any member or class B, and any member of class B 
is free to marry any member of class A. Hence if all the 
children of the same parents are arranged, as we have 
assumed them to be, in the same exogamous class, it follows 
that under the two-class system no brother may many his 
sister; for if he is an A, his sisters are also As, and therefore 
forbidden to him ; and if he b a B, they are also Es* and 
therefore forbidden to him ; since according to the funda¬ 
mental law of the community a married couple must always 
be composed of an A and a B, never of an A and an A* or 
of a B and a B* But what happens with regard to the 
children under this system ? If maternal descent ts the 
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rule,, then the children of a male A and a female B are Bs f 
and the children of a male B and a female A arc As. 
Conversely if paternal descent prevails, the children of a 
male A and a female B are As, and the children of a male 
B and a female A are Bs, Hence if any A may marry' 
any B, it will follow that with maternal descent the two- 
class system permits a father to marry his daughter, and 
that with male descent it permits a mother to marry her 
sort. For with maternal descent the daughter of a man A is 
a B and therefore marriageable to him ; and with paternal 
descent the son of a woman A is a B and therefore 
marriageable to her. On the other hand it is to be observed 
that the two-class system with paternal descent prevents a 
man from marrying his daughter, since she is of his own 
class; and that the two-class system with maternal descent 
prevents a woman from marrying her son, since he is of her 
own class. Thus the two-cl ass system with paternal or 
maternal descent prevents some, but not all, cases of marriage 
between a parent and a child. 

Let us next examine the four-class system with its Ths 
characteristic rule of descent Under this system the two ^ ^ 
exogam ous classes A and B are each subdivided into two kukui 
exogamous subclasses, which we will call respectively a l t 
and A LTnder this system the rule of the two-class duumern- 
system still prevails so far that an A must still marry a B. 
but instead of being free to marry any B* his or her choice 
is now restricted to one half of the Bs ; and conversely while ESTof' 
a B is still bound to marry an A, his or her choice is now 
restricted to one half of the As, Thus Aa l is bound to am’™ 
marry B6\ but is forbidden to marry and Ao a is bound 

to marry Hi 2 , but is forbidden to many BJP, Hence under cMJdinc 
the four-class system, just as under the two-class system, a 
brother cannot marry his sister, since if he, for example, is 
Art 1 , she will be Atf 1 also and therefore Forbidden to him* 
because his wire must be B^ 1 . But what happens with 
regard to the children? Here we are brought face to face 
wiih a most remarkable difference between the two-class 
system and the four-class system. Whereas under the two- 
class system, children always belong to the class either or 
their father or of their mother, under the four-class system 
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children never belong to the subclass of their father or of 
their mother, but always to a subclass which differs both 
from the subclass of their father and from the subclass of 
their mother. From this it at once follows that under the 
four-class system, contrary to what may happen under the 
two-class system, a father may never marry his daughter 
and a mother may never marry her son, whether descent be 
reckoned in the maternal or in the paternal line. For 
example, if maternal descent is the rule, then the children 
of a man An 1 and a woman Bi 1 are B^' h that is, they belong 
to their mother's class B but not to her subclass ; hence 
the man Au l may not marry his daughter B^ p since she is 
not of the subclass from which alone he may take a wife. 
And the woman lii 1 may not marry her son Ji?/\ because he 
is of her own class B. Conversely* if paternal descent is the 
rule r then the children of a man Ad 1 and a woman BA 1 are 
Au", that is, they belong to their father's class A but not 
to his subclass *r l ; hence the woman IW 1 may not marry her 
son Aa\ since he is not of the subclass a 1 , m which alone 
she may find a husband. And the man Aa 1 may not 
marry his daughter A** 9 , because she is of his own class A, 
Thus, whether the rule of descent he maternal or paternal, 
the four-class system absolutely prevents the marriage 
of parents with children as well as of brothers with 
sisters 

Bat the But let us carry the analysis a step lower down and ask, 

r.illr fl° w docs the four-class system affect the third generation ? 
extern am docs it prevent the marriage of the children of a brother 
rtdibareS with the children of his sister? The answer is that it does 
not. Let us take a man A** 1 and his sister, who is 
cm dm/ 1 necessarily also An 1 , and let us suppose that the rule of 
2 ^ h “ descent is maternal. Then the wife of the brother A a 1 will 
chfldrea, be a woman 1 A& and the children will be RJ 5 ; and the 
husband of the sister An 1 will be B^ and her children will 
be ArA Hence the children B# 5 of the brother A/A will be 
marriageable with the children A a" of his sister A a\ because 
Aa 1 and B^ are intermanying classes. Conversely, if the 
rule of descent is paternal, the children of the brother An 1 
will be Aa* and the children or his sister Aa 1 will be B fr ; 
hence the children A/A of the brother A a } will be marriage- 
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able with the children li ft 1 of hb sister Art 3 , for the same reason 
as before, because Art" and BP are intermarrying classes. 

Thus whether the rule of descent be maternal or paternal, 
the four-class system presents no obstacle to the marriage of 
the children of a brother with the children of a sister. In 
other words, under the four-class system first cousins are free 
to many each other m the particular ease in which they are 
children of a brother and a sister; but they are not free to 
marry in the case In which they arc children cither of two 
brothers or of two sisters, since the children of two brothers 
or of two sisters necessarily belong to the same exagamous 
division and are therefore forbidden to each other. 

Lastly* let ms consider the eight-class system with Its The did- 
characteristic rule of descent. An examination of It, as 
hibited in the preceding tables, 1 tvill easily satisfy us that it, g\n.rrk,-LlS 
like the four-class system, prevents the marriage first 
brothers with sisters, and, second, of parents with children ; marriage 
and if we trace its effect on the third generation ive shall 
see that it, unlike the four-class system, prevents the of parmta 
marriage of a man’s children with the children of hkdJyiai* 
sister, and that ton whether descent be reckoned in the c { 
maternal or the paternal line," Take, for example, the^i^fl 
Warranumga tribe, which has the eight-class system and 
male descent, and look at the tabic of Enarriagc and descent, children, 
which for the convenience of the reader 1 will here 
repeat— 
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The first two vertical columns represent the inter¬ 
marrying subclasses, the second two represent the offspring 
of these marriages, column 3 containing the children of 
men t and women 2, and column 4 containing the children 
of men 2 and women 1, For example, a Thapanunga man 
marries a Tjupila woman and their children arc Thapungarti: 
a Tjuptla man marries a Thapanunga woman and their 
children are Thakomara. And similarly with the rest 
Now in the first place it is clear from an inspection of the 
table that a man may not marry his sister; for if he p Ihr 
example, is a Thapanunga, hts sister must be a Thapanunga 
too h and therefore forbidden to him, since his wife must be a 
Tjupito. In the second place it is dear that a man may not 
marry his daughter ; for if he F for example, is a Thapanunga, 
his daughter will be a Thapungarti, not a Tjupila, whom 
alone he may marry. Again, it is dear that a woman may 
not marry her son ; for if she is* for example, a Tjupila, her 
son will he a Thapungarti, and not a Thapanunga, whom 
alone she may marry. In the third place if by the help of 
the table we trace the descent to the third generation w r e shall 
find that a man's children may not marry his sister's children. 
Take, for example, a Thapanunga man and his sister, who 
must of course be a Thapanunga also. Then the wife of 
this Thapanunga man will be a Tjupiia woman, and their 
children will be Thapungarti, The husband of Thapanunga 1 ^ 
sister will be a Tjupiia man and their children will be 
Thakomara, Hence the Thapungarti children of the 
brother may not marry the Thakomara children of his 
sister, since the subclasses Thapungarti and Thakomara are 
not marriageable with each other, Thapungarti marrying 
only with Tjambin, and Thakomara marrying only with 
TjapeltjerL 

In the Warrarrmnga tribe, as indeed in all the eight- 
class tribes known to us p the rule of descent is paternal ; 
buL with a rule of maternal descent the bars to marriage, 
whether of brothers with sisters, or or parents with children, 
or of the children of a brother with the children of his sister, 
would under the eight-class system be just the same. 
With the foregoing explanations and the help of a table 
the reader could easily trace this out for himself. If 
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for example, the Warramunga had maternal descent in¬ 
stead of paternal, It would be necessary to transpose 
columns 3 and 4 in the table ; for with maternal descent 
the children of Uluuru men would be Kingitli instead of 
Uluuru, and the children of Uluuru women would be 
Uluuru instead of Kingilli. In that case the children of 
a Thapammga man would be Thakomara and the children 
or his Thapanunga sister would be Thapungarti ; therefore 
the children of this man and of his sister would still be 
prevented from marrying each other, since they would 
belong to subclasses (Thakomara and Thapungarti) which 


do not intermarry. 

To sum up. The effect of the two-class system is to bar 
the marriage of brothers with sisters, but not in all cases 
the marriage of parents with children, nor the marriage 
of a man's children with his sister's children. The effect of 
the Tour-class system is to bar the marriage of brothers w ith 
sisters and of parents with children in every case, but not 
the marriage of a man's children with his sisters children. 
The effect of the eight-class system is to bar the marriage 
of brothers with sisters, of parents with children, and of a 
man's children with his sister 5 * children. The result of each 
successive dichotomy is thus to strike out another class of 
relations from the list of persons with whom marriage may 
be contracted : it is to add one more to the list of prohibited 
degrees. 

Hut is the cITect which these successive segmentations 
actually produce the effect which they were intended to 
produce? I think we may safely conclude that it Is, For 
the aborigines of Australia at the present day certainty 
entertain a deep horror of incest, that is, of just those 
marriages which the exogamous segmentations of the 
community arc fitted to preclude; and down to recent 
times they commonly punished all such incestuous inter¬ 
course with death. 1 It would therefore be perfectly natural 
that their ancestors should have taken the most stringent 
measures to prevent the commission of w f hat they, like their 
descendants, probably regarded as a crime of the deepest 
dye and fraught with danger to society Thus an adequate 

J The evidence will be giveti below IW che «fi«u Bribes separately. 
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motive for the institution of their present marriage laws 
certainly exists among the Australian aborigines \ and as 
these laws, in their combined complexity and regularity, 
have all the appearance or being artificial, it is legitimate 
to infer that they were devised by the natives for the 
purpose of achieving the very results which they do 
effectively achieve. Those who arc best acquainted at 
first hand with the Australian savages believe them to be , 
capable both of conceiving and of executing such social 
reforms as are implied in the institution of their present 
marriage system. 1 We have no right to reject the deliberate 
opinion of the most competent authorities on such a point, 
especially when all the evidence at our disposal goes to 
confirm it To dismiss as baseless an opinion so strongly 
supported is contrary to every sound principle of scientific 
research. It is to substitute the deductive for the inductive 
method ; for it sets aside the evidence of first-hand observa¬ 
tion in favour of our own abstract notions of probability. 
We civilised men who know savages only at second hand 
through the reports of others are bound to accept the well- 
weighed testimony of accurate and trustworthy observers as 
to the facts or savage life, whether that testimony agrees 
ivith our prepossessions or not If we accept some of their 
statements and reject others according to an arbitrary 
standard of our own h there is an end of scientific anthro¬ 
pology- We may then, if we please, erect a towering 
structure of hy pot bests, which will perhaps hang together 
and look fair outwardly but is rotten inwardly, because 
the premises on which it rests arc false. In the present case 
the only ground for denying that the elaborate marriage 
system of the Australian aborigines has been devised by 
them for the purpose which it actually serves appears to be 
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a preconceived idea that these savages are incapable of 
thinking out and putting in practice a series of checks 
and counter checks on marriage so intricate that many 
civilised persons lack either the patience or the ability to 
understand them Yet the institution which puzzles some 
European minds seems to create little or no difficulty for 
the intellect or the Australian savage. In his hands the 
complex and cumbrous machine works regularly and 
smoothly enough ; and this Tact of itself should make us 
hesitate to affirm that he could not have invented an 
Instrument which he uses so skilfully. 

The truth is that all attempts to trace the origin and | E l* rmii* 
growth of human institutions without the intervention 
human intelligence and will arc radically vicious and fore- pr^th *f 
doomed to failure. It may seem to some to be scientific 
treat savage man m a mere automaton, a shuttlecock of 
nature, a helpless creature of circumstances, and so to explain 
the evolution of primitive society, like the evolution 
material bodies, by the play of physical forces atone* But BI1 ^ *^1; 
a history of man so written is neither science nor history : ai)J 

* , , + * mm go 

it is a parody of both, bor it ignores the prime Factor 
of the movement, the mainspring or the whole machine, 
and that is mau h s conscious life* his thoughts, his asp if a- ibougm 
lions, his endeavours. In every age he has had these, 
and they, far more than anything else, have moulded ctarijr 
his institutions. External nature certainly acts on him, 
but he reacts on it, and his history' is the resultant of that than itr¬ 
action and reaction. To leave out of account either of these 
mutually interdependent elements, the externa! and the |j* 
internal, is to falsify history by presenting us with an 
Incomplete view or it; but of the two the internal element 
is, if not the more influential, certainly the more obvious, 
the more open to our observation, and therefore the more 
important for the historian, who in his effort to refer the 
events of the human drama to their sources may more 
safely ignore the influence of climate and weather, of soil 
and water, of rivers and mountains, than the thoughts, the 
passions, the ambitions of the actors. We shall as little 
understand the growth of savage as of civilised institutions 
if we persist in shutting our eyes to the deliberate choice 
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which man p whether savage or civilised, has exercised in 
shaping them- It should always be borne in mind that the 
savage differs from his civilised brother rather in degree 
than in kind, rather in the point at which his development 
has been arrested or retarded than in the direction of the 
line which it has followed ; and if fc as we know, the one has 
used his judgment and discretion in making his laws, we may 
be sure that the other has done so also. The kings and 
presidents, the senates and parliaments of civilisation have 
their parallels in the chiefs and headmen, the councils of 
elders and the tribal assemblies of savagery ; and the laws 
promulgated by the former have their counterpart in the 
customs initiated and enforced by the latter. Among 
savage customs there are few or none that bear the impress 
of thought and purpose stamped upon them so clearly as 
the complex yet regular marriage system of the Australian 
aborigines, We shall do well therefore to acquiesce in the 
opinion of the best observers, who ascribe the origin of that 
system to the prolonged reflection and deliberate intention 
of the natives themselves. 

But while there are strong grounds for thinking that 
the system of exogamy has been deliberately devised and 
instituted by the Australian aborigines for the purpose of 
four ut effecting just what it does effect, it would doubtless be a 
elm™* mbtelke to suppose that its most complex form, the eight- 
cLia^ w iv class system, was struck out at a single blow. All the 
omaST* evidence and probability are in favour of the view that the 
it system originated rn a simple bisection of the community 
™Sr‘fhT Jinl ° tlV0 expgamous classes only; that, when this was 
wNwbn Tound insufficient to bar marriages which the natives- 
regarded as objectionable, each of the two classes was 
again subdivided into two p making four exagamous classes 
in all ; and finally that, when four exogamous classes still 
proved inadequate for the purpose, each of them was again 
subdivided into two, making eight exogamous classes in 
all. Thus from a simple beginning the Australian aborigines 
appear to have advanced step by step to the complex 
system of eight exogamous classes, the process being one 
of successive bisections or dichotomies. The first bisection 
barred the marriage of brothers with sisters; the second 
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bisection, combined with the characteristic rale of descent, 
which places the children in a different class both from 
the father and from the mother, barred the marriage of 


parents with children ; and the third bisect ion, combined 
with a rule of descent like the preceding, barred the 
marriage of a man's children with his sisters children, in 
other words, it prevented the marriage of some, but not 
all, of those whom we call first cousins- 

The reformers who devised and introduced these great 
social changes were probably„ as we shall see later on p 3 the 
council of old men, who in every Australian tribe exercise 
a preponderating influence over the community and appear 
to be able to carry through any measure on which they 
have privately agreed among themselves. When the system 
had once been adopted by a single local community* it 
might easily be copied by their neighbours and so might 
spread by peaceful transmission from tribe to tribe in ever 
widening circles* until it was embraced by practically the 
whole aboriginal population of Australia* This supposition 
is in accord with what wc know to be actually taking place 
at the present day among the Australian tribes. The names 
for four opt of their eight subclasses have been adopted in 
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recent times by the Amnia from their northern neighbours 
the Ilpim* and they are gradually spreading southward ; 
in the year 1S9S the names had not yet reached the 
southern part of the Arunta tribe. 1 Similarly dances or 
ceremonies and their accompanying songs are passed on 
from tribe to tribe; and when, as often happens* the 
language of the tribe which has borrowed the ceremony 
differs from that of the tribe which invented it, the per¬ 
formers may and frequently do chant words which are 
totally unintelligible both to themselves and to their 
hearers. Indeed we are told that the ceremonial songs 
of these savages, like the religious litanies of some more 
advanced peoples* are generally couched in an unknown 
tongue. 3 This wide diffusion of customs b greatly facilitated 
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b y the peaceful and friendly relations which generally 
prevail between neighbouring Australian tribes. The 
com in on assumption that savages live in a state of 
perpetual warfare with each other does not apply to the 
aborigines of Australia. 1 

The alter- Thus we may accept with some degree of confidence the 
Ouu hypothesis that the remarkable division of the Australian 
rh? com- bribes into two, four, or eight exogamons classes, with corro 
spondingly complicated rules of descent, has been brought 
Au5irjii:L£L about by a series of dichotomies purposely instituted for 
pww thc saskc of achieving those very results which in practice 
IpImTii'ifL The only alternative to tins hypothesis would 

r^-iifr iK,m seem to be to suppose that these exOgamous classes had 
huULivm.'i arisen by accretion rather than by subdivision, or. in other 
words, by the amalgamation of independent exogamous 
communities which retained their rule of exogamy after 
hypcihtii*. coalescing with each other. On this alternative theory the 
riK fc!)! nil 1 ^ rst observation that occurs is, Why were these federal 
1 immuiLl communities so regularly cither two in number or multiples 
l^Tiw!^ 3 t' v ° ? Why not as often three, five, or seven as two, 
"n.ws'T 0T ^ ht? * hc Aguiar division or Lfie normal 

Australian tribe into two, four, or eight exogatnous classes 
is perfectly intelligible on the hypothesis that it was produced 
by dichotomy, s ingle or repeated ; on the other hypothesis 
it remains obscure, if not inexplicable, for it is contrary to 
all probability that the communities which federated with 
each other should have regularly, if not invariably, been 
either two in number or a multiple of two. 

Ai.'.un on Hut even if we grant the possibility that the Australian 
KT ravage, inspired by a passion for even numbers, or rather Tor 
amalgam*- the number two and its multiples, should have resolutely 
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spurned a SI overtures of union with bodies whose numbers, Hon, how 
added up together, did not produce the requisite total, the 
hypothesis of amalgamation as opposed to subdivision is still 
open to a very serious objection. For while ivc may without 
much difficulty conceive that communities, which in their 
independent state had been exogamous, should remain 
exogamous after they had united to form a confederacy, 
it is far more difficult to understand why m uniting they 
should have adopted the complicated rules of descent 
which characterise the four-class and eight -class organisa¬ 
tions of the Australian tribes. We can imagine that each 
community in the confederacy should continue as before to 
take its wives from another comm unity, but why should 
the two intermarrying com in unities now cede their children 
to a third ? Why should the confederacy lay down a new 
rule that henceforth children should never belong as before 
to the community either of their father or of their mother, 
but always to a community different from them both ? On 
the theory of amalgamation what motive can be assigned 
for this rigid exclusion of all children from the com¬ 
munities of both their parents ? That exclusion is perfectly 
intelligible on the hypothesis that it was devised to prevent 
the marriage of parents with children, but it is difficult to 
see how it can be explained on any other. 

On the whole, then, we seem driven to the conclusion Toth**™-* 
that the organisation of the norma) Australian tribe in two, 
four, or eight exogamous classes lias been produced by ^ T1 ^ ,k ' n 
deliberate and, where it has been repeated, successive 
dichotomy or the tribe for the purpose of preventing those 
marriages of near kin which the aborigines regard with so much 
horror. 1 Hut to this view a Kuropean reader may naturally manias of 


* This was the CumritttiQit which 
lh*t sobci and canti<*ii enquirer Ur. 
A- W, Howiti reached many years 
In a paper which was read 
before ihc AruHropol^gica] iBStiluft of 
timt Britain on 1 2lh December 1SS2 
he thus summed up his views: 

The primary dMtiom into iwo 
chwe* was intended to prevent brother 
and sister mafrisi^c In the commune. 

«(*} The secondAry divisions into 
Hibduw were intended Ed prevrtlt 


the 3 nyulhilEiy of inirrmn mage kEwcen 
l^rents [own and tribal! and children. 

The prohibition of the sly-him 
intercourse between a WWIUffi and her 
daughter's husband wa* a social enact- 
irwM intended to forbid cnnm'Criafis 
which lhe class fide* were unable lo 
prevent. 

«(*) All these change have been 
due to ntt inucrnaitonaJ reformatory 
Wflvetftffit in the community itself. ’* 

See A. W. Unwin. “Holes on the 
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“j ir ksn^ object that the institution of these cxogamous classes was 
cbj«L a ^umsy expedient, which, while it certainly fulfilled its 
that am purpose of preventing the marriages in question, went far 
vents the beyond the intention of its authors by prohibiting marriage 
Tnct l>etwecn !arge numbers of people who were not related to 
person*, cac ^ other by blood at all. This objection reveals a lack of 
B ^ uaintance with sava 5 e ideaa of kinship, which differ very 
n latt er widely from our own* The researches of the American 
.vwewiih L* H. Morgan and others within the last fifty 

iht Aus- years have proved that like savages in many, if not all, 

jyiiem ui P arts °f Ehe world the Australian aborigines count kin 

. accordin E to wb *t is called the classificatory system of 
n bawd. relationship. The fundamental principle of that system is 
CTtjSd 0 lhat k ' nshi P * feckonfti between groups rather than between 
bmw«tt individuals ; for example* tinder it a man gives the name 
^HdiuKof father not to one individual man only but to a group of 
wdii men, any one oT whom might, it) accordance with the tribal 
Uri^Ji’ Ullstc>r iip have been his father; he gives the name of mother 

firr.„p. not to one individual woman only but to a group of women, 

Li kbov^ji ont: o( "horn might, in accordance with the tribal 
ck ,.- custom, have been his mother; he gives the name of 
Syrian or brothcr sister, not only to the children of his father and 
gj™' m ° tber > but to a ^oup of men and women who are the 
offspring of all those women and men whom his father and 
mother might, in accordance with tile tribal custom, have 
married ; lie gives the name of wife not only to his actual 
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matezuu.] descent n mtinS mother-in¬ 
to* always belong* to ibe dftfli oS 
women who U oiBTiiaficahEe to him, 
since she belongs to the same dus 


“ her daughter, hi* wife, anj D r# 
Howie t iURpcsrs that the Custom of 
avoidance between a man ami hi* 
niotlrer - in - law grew tap in order 
10 prevent that sexual intercourse 
bet Ween them whfch the system couM 
not bar. On the other hand, it is Ed 
be observed that the marriage of rt 
nun with bis mother-in-law i» bond 
by Ibe two.ctavj system with paternal 
descent and by the iWcl*** myttun 
rusth with paternal and maternal 
descent. Site farther on this subject 
The observations of Mr. A* L, V, 

Lamemi], ** \n[^» on some Trilies of 
New South Walo," JvMrttaf pf tk< 
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wife but to all the women whom the custom of the tribe 
would have allowed him to marry ; and he gives the name 
of sons and daughters not only to children whom he has 
himself begotten but also to all the children of those women 
whom he might have married but did not. Strange as this 
system of group relationship seems to us, it h actually 
prevalent at the present day over a great part, probably 
the greater part of the world ■ and it is only explicable, 
as tve shall see presently, on the hypothesis that it sprang 
from, and accurately represents, a system of group marriage, 
that is, a .system in which a group of men enjoyed marital 
rights over a group of women, so that any man of the one 
group might call any woman of the other group his wife 
and treat her as such - while every child bom of such group 
marriages gave the name of father to every one of the 
whole group of men to which his actual father belonged, 
and the name of mother to every one of the whole group of 
women to which his actual mother belonged. Such titles 
would not by any means imply a belief that the speaker 
had been begotten by all the men of his fathers group or 
borne by all the women of his mother's group- It would 
mean no more than that he stood in a similar social, not 
physical, relationship to att the men and women of these 
groups. It would mean that the duties which he owed to 
them and the rights which he claimed from them were the 
same in respect of every member of the group, and were 
neither greater nor less in respect of his physical father and 
mother than In respect of all the other men and women on 
whom he bestowed the names of father and mother. In 
short, under this system paternity and maternity, brother¬ 
hood and sisterhood, sonship and daughtership designated 
social not consanguineous relationships, the tie of blood 
being either ignored or at all events cast into the back¬ 
ground by the greater Importance of the tie which bound 
all the members of the groups together. It was, to all 
appearance, a period not of individualism but of social 
communism ; and when we remember how feeble each 
individual man is by comparison with the larger animals, 
we may be ready to admit that in his early struggles with 
them for the mastery a system which knit large groups of 
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men and women together by the closest lies was more 
favourable to progress than one which would have limited 
the family group to a single pair and their offspring. Then, 
perhaps even more than now, union was strength : disunion 
and dispersal would have exposed our ancestors to the risk 
of being exterminated piecemeal by their ferocious and 
individually far stronger adversaries, the large carnivorous 
animals. 

Sul 0* revcrt to t ^ ie exogamous classes of the Australian 

tribes. If we assume, as we have every right to do, that 

AMtraiinn tllB founders of ex Qga*ny in Australia recognised the classi- 
inbe is’ ficatory system of relationship, and the dassifieatory system 
° f re j ationah 'P only, we shall at once perceive that what 
ih- inter- they intended to prevent was not merely the marriage of a 
ma,n wIth 5 ' ster > his mother, or his daughter in the 
soei.ii physical sense in which wc use these terms ; their aim was 

Ed'S* to prevent his marriage with his sister, his mother, and his 

Intertbotvii daughter in the classiheatery sense of these terms; that 
ri'i^E^ 1 - is, they intended to place bars to marriage not between 
individuals mere!)- but between the whole groups of persons 
who designated their group not their individual relationships, 
their social not their consanguineous ties, by the names of 
father and mother, brother and sister, son and daughter. 
And in this intention the founders of exogamy succeeded 
perfectly. In the completes! form of the system, namely, 
the division of the community into eight exogamnus 
classes, they barred the marriage of group brothers with 
group sisters, of group fathers with group daughters, of 
group mothers with group sons, and of the sons of group 
brothers with the daughters of group sisters. Thus the 
dichotomy of an Australian tribe in its completes! form, 
namely in the eight-class organisation, w r as not a clumsy 
expedient which overshot its mark by separating from each 
other many persons whom the authors of it had no intention 
of separating: it was a device admirably adapted to effect 
just what its inventors intended, neither more nor less, 
But this will be better understood by the reader on a closer 
acquaintance with the classificatory system of relationship, 
with which the exogamy of the Australian tribes is insepar¬ 
ably bound tip. To that subject we now turn. 
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§ 6 + 7//C- Cbssificatery System of Relationship in the 
Central and Northern Tribes 

In all the Australian tribes thus far passed in review The Cbs^. 
there prevails what is known as the Classificatoiy System 1 

of Relationship ; in other words, the natives count kinship 
not between individuals merely, as wc do r hut between classes au^hTm 
or groups, and the principle of class [Beat ion, as we shall see 
presently, is not blood but marriage. After enumerating the 
dassificatory terms of relationship in use among these tribes, 

Messrs. Spencer and Gillen observe; “ It will at once be 
seen that the one striking feature, common to the whole 
series, b that the terms used by the natives apply not to 
the individual but to the group of which the individual Es a 
member. Whilst we are of course obliged to use our 
ordinary terms of relationship, such as father, mother, 
brother, wife, etc. p it must always be remembered that this 
is merely a matter of convenience, and that, for example, the 
words oA'uit i r which we translate by father, or mitt by mother, 
okiiia by brother, and nnaxm by wife, by no means what¬ 
ever connote the meaning of our English terms. Ohnia— 
and the same applies precisely to all the terms—is not 
applied or regarded by an individual as in the least degree 
applicable to one man only ; it is simply the name of a 
group of individuals of which he b a member, Strictly 
speaking* in our sense of the word they have no individual 
terms of relationship, but every person has certain groups of 
men and women who stand in a definite relationship to him 
and he to them. ... It is absolutely essential in dealing with 
these people to lay aside all ideas of relationship as counted 
amongst ourselves. The savage Australian, it may indeed be 
said with truth, has no idea of relationships as we understand 
them. He does not, for example* discriminate between his 
actual father and mother and the men and women who 
belong to the group, each member of which might have 
lawfully been cither his father or his mother, as the case 
may be. Any wrong done to his actual father or mother, 
or to his actual father-in-law or mother-in-law, counts for 
nothing whatever more than any wrong which he may have 

vou 1 v 
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done to any man or woman who Is a member of a group 
of individuals, any one of whom might have been his 
father or mother, his father-in-law or mother-in-law.’ 

Ti^Oissi- The dassificatory system of relationship is not limited to 
faioiy the contra] and northern tribes of Australia. It is shared 
by all the aborigines of Australia and, as the great American 
nit in- ethnologist, L. H. Morgan, was the first to prove, by many 
52 V, other races in many other parts of the world/ As the 
=Ll “^ system, with differences of detail, is recognised certainly by 
on Uic many and probably by all totemic peoples the world o\er, 
and as we shall accordingly meet with it again and again in 
ability, noi pur survey of totemism, it is desirable to give at the outset 
some brief general explanations in regard to it, all the more 
tions which because the systeiti diners fundirtifintally from out5 p anc 
^? rc serious confusion has been created through the failure of 
mi; somc inquirers to perceive the distinction* To put that 
S*rr ,; distinction shortly : whereas our system of relationship is 
s yM. n,; f on consanguinity, on the physical tie of a common 

blood, the dassificatory system of relationship is based on 
r.*nguinlty. marrfag - c - whereas with us the fundamental relation Is that 
between parent and child, and all other relationships are 
deduced from it, under the dassificatory system the funda¬ 
mental relation is that between husband and wife, and all 
other relationships are deduced from it With tis the 
essential question is, Who is my father? or, Who is my 
mother? but under the classificatory system the essential 
question is, Whom may I marry ? Accordingly the dassi- 
ficatory system classifies the whole community in classes or 
groups, the common bond between the members of each 
class or group being not one of blood but simply the similar 
relation of marriageability or non-marriageability in which 
they stand to each other and to the members of every other 
class or group in the community. Each class or group may, 
and commonly does, include members who are related to 
each other by ties of blood ; but under the dassificatory' 
system such ties are accidental, not essential, they arc not 


1 Spencer afld Gillen, JVStffirrrf 
Tnfoi CtnlratAnstrali*, pp- 95 V- 
* Lewi* II- Margin.* SfiUnt ef 
£mi jflp inily and Affinity &f tki 


Jlrnmnn Family forming toL i*H. ^ 
tbt Smitkiwni&tt Cantribvf J ft A 
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the ground on which the persons so related are classed 
together in the same class or group, If the reader will 
steadily bear this simple principle in mind, he will escape 
some of the pitfalls which beset hU path in treading the 
masse of the dassificatory system. 

The able English anthropologist J. F, McLennan rightly 
denied that the dassificatory terms of relationship which, 
for want of exact equivalents, we are obliged to trans- ctissifil¬ 
iate as “father” "mother” "son," “daughter” 44 brother” 

” sister,” imply any blood relationship between the persons 
so designated. With perfect justice he declared that the guinilji 
dassificatory term “father" does not mean “the begetting 
father”; that the dassificatory term “mother " does not 
mean “the bearing mother”; that the dassificatory terms 
“son" and "daughter" do not mean “begotten by” or 
" bom to"; and that the dassificatory terms “ brother H 
and “sister” do not imply connexion by descent from the 
same father and mother. In short McLennan denied that 
tile dassificatory system was a system of blood-tics at all; 
and if we restrict our view to the principles and origin of 
the system and leave out or account the ideas which have 
been afterwards imported into It, there can be little doubt 
that he was perfectly right in his denial. I'urthcr, McLennan 
correctly perceived that the corner-stone on which the whole 
dassificatory system rests is marriage, not consanguinity, 
lie says: “It cannot be doubted that the dassificatory 
system in the Malayan form illustrates a very early social 
condition.or man. We must also believe, from its connecting 
itself with the family, that it had its origin in some earty 
marriage - law. Indeed, an examination of the leading 
points of difference presented by the various forms of the 
dassificatory system leaves no doubt that the phenomena 
presented in all the forms arc ultimately referable to the 
marriage law; and that accordingly its origin must be 
so also,”* 

Nevertheless, after having gone so far in the right 
direction as to sec clearly what the dassificatory system 

I J. F. Mrl.riLh.in, Stwhti in Artrittil 1 J. F. MtUnnan.i'Wwi ro Anarni 
History, New edition (London. iK£<5>, History, New Edition (London, ■ S-S*J. 
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was not (namely a system of consanguinity), and to have 
had at least a glimpse or what it really is (namely a system 
of marriage), McLennan abruptly turned aside and declared 
it to be nothing more than a system of mutual salutations 
or modes of addressing persons in social intercourse. 

This proposed explanation of the class!ficatory terms 
is unhesitatingly rejected by writers ivho, like L, H. Morgan, 
and unlike J. K. McLennan, have had the great advantage 
of living on a footing of intimacy with savages whose 
whole social structure is built on the classificatory system. 
Thus, for example, the Rev. Lorimcr hison, who had 
experience of the classificatory' system of relationship in 
Fiji a* w ell as in Australia, writes as follows: 1 "It has 
been asserted that the Classificatory System of Relation¬ 
ship is a mere 1 system of addresses, 1 the ground Tor this 
assertion being that the members of certain tribes use the 
terms in addressing one another ; but this explanation of 
the system appears to me to be directly contradicted by the 
facts." In the first place there are many tribes who never so 
employ the terms ; in the second place, if they are not terms 
of relationship, the millions of people who use them have 
no terms of relationship at all, for they have none other than 
these; and, finally, it is impossible to suppose that the 
obligations and prohibitions conveyed by the terms could be 
conveyed by a mere system of addresses. 1 ake for instance 
the tabu between the Fijian veiftganem* Any woman whom 
a Fijian calls his ogam* is as strictly forbidden to him as our 
own sisters are to us * her very touch brings pollution upon 
him, and if he took her to wife he would be regarded with 
abhorrence by all his tribe, Is it possible to believe that a 
mere term or address could bring a prohibition such as this ? 
No theories arc needed to account for these classificatory 
terms ; they account for themselves. Tor they are the neces¬ 
sary outcome of the exogamous intermarrying divisions 
found in Australia and elsewhere; and the fair inference 
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is that, wherever we find the terms, these divisions are, 
or have been in lhe past 11 Speaking of McLennan s 
attempt to treat the classifieatory terms as pure modes 
of address, Messrs. Spencer and Gillen make the follow¬ 
ing weighty observations: — 11 To those who have been 
amongst and watched the natives day after day, this 
explanation of the terms is utterly unsatisfactory. When t T^*W 
in various tribes, we find series of terms of relationship tcmiiex _ 
all dependent upon dassificatoiy systems such as those 
now to be described,, and referring entirely to a mutual n f 
rcl at ion ship such as would be brought abnut by their 
existence, w h e cannot do otherwise than come to the upon ihe 
conclusion that the terms do actually indicate various 
degrees of relationship based primarily upon the exist- mirryinf 
cnee of intermarrying groups. When we hndj for example* Etaaps * 
that amongst the Anmta natives a man calls a large 
number of men belonging to one part Ecu I ar group by the 
name &ktt£i (a term which includes our relationship of 
father), that he calls all the wives of these men by the 
common name or mm (mother), 1 and that lie calls all 
their sons by the name of aiiiia r (elder brother) or itia 
(younger brother), as the case may be, we can come to no 
other conclusion than that this is expressive of his recogni¬ 
tion of what may be termed a group relationship. All the 
1 fathers * are men who belong to the particular group to 
which his own actual father belongs- all the 4 mothers 1 
belong to the same group as that to which hss actual mother 
belongs, and all the * brothers * belong to his own group. 

C1 Whatever else they may be, the relationship terms are 
certainly not terms of address, the object of which is to pre¬ 
vent the native having to employ a personal name. In the 
Arunta tribe, for example, every man and woman has a 
personal name by which he or she is freely addressed by 
others— that is, by any, except a member of the opposite 
sex who slands in the relationship of tmwi to them, for 
such may only on very rare occasions speak to one another. 

When, as has happened time after time to us, a native 
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sh^Sj for exiiinpli!, * That man Is Orlaka {a pci sunul name), 
he is my 1 okitin ’ and you cannot possibly tell without fui ther 
inquiry whether he is the speaker's blood or tribal brother 
—that is, the son of his own father or of some man belong¬ 
ing to the same particular group as his father—then the 
idea that the term okilia is applied as a polite term of 
address, or in order to avoid the necessity of using a 
personal name, is at once seen to be untenable. 

<* It is. at all events, a remarkable fact that (apart from 
the organisation of other tribes, in respect of which we are 
not competent to speak, but for which the same fact is 
vouched for by other observers) in all the tribes with which 
we arc acquainted, all the terms coincide, without iitij 
exception, in the recognition of relationships, all of which 
are dependent upon the existence of a elassificatory system, 
the fundamental Idea of which is that the women of certain 
groups marry the men of others. Each tribe has one term 
applied indiscriminately by the man to the woman or women 
whom he actually marries and to all the women whom he 
might lawfully marry — that is, who belong to the right 
group— one term to his actual mother and to all the women 
whom his father might lawfully have married ; one term 
to his actual brother and to all the sons of his fathers 
brothers, and so on right tii rough the whole system. 1 o 
this it may be added that, if these be not terms of relation¬ 
ship, then the language of these tribes is absolutely devoid 
of any such." 1 * 

I will now illustrate the classificatory terms of relation- 
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ship by examples drawn from the languages of the central 
and northern tribes of Australia. In doing so, for the sake 

of brevity and dearness, I shall confine myself to the 
cardinal terms without attempting to follow out the elaborate ship ^ 
system into all its ramifications. The cardinal terms on 
which the whole system hinges, arc those which include, sys[em ' 
without being equivalent to, our terms father, mother, 
brother, sister, wife, husband, son, daughter. It will be 
enough, therefore, for our purpose to give examples of these 
classificatory terms in the vocabularies of the central and 
northern tribes. 

Thus in the Urabunna tribe * a man applies the same 
term nia to his father and to all his fathers brothers, 
whether they are blood or tribal brothers—that is, whether 
they are brothers of his father in our sense of the term or 
merely men who belong to the same marriage group as his 
father. Hence it follows that every man gives the name of 
father not to one but to many men, any one of whom might, 
in accordance with the marriage laws of the tribe, have been 


his father. 

Again, in the Urabunna tribe a man applies the same l 

term fuk/t to his mother and to his mothers elder sisters, niii11l?r 
whether they are blood or tribal sisters—that is, whether they 
are sisters of his mother in our sense or the term, or merely 
women who belong to the same marriage group as his 
mother. Hence it follows that every man gives the name 
of mother not to one but to many women, any otic of whom 
might, in accordance with the marriage laws of the tribe, 
have been his mother. But it is to be observed that while 
the name for mother (fttka) in dudes also the elder sisters, 
whether blood or tribal, of the mother, it docs not inclu e 
her younger sisters, for whom there is a quite different 
name, viz. namnmar This difference of nomenclature 
suffices to prove that to the Urabunna mind the elder sisters 
of a mother stand to a man in a totally different relation 
from his mother’s younger sisters, since the names which 
denote them arc absolutely distinct The distinction 
suggests that while any of the elder sisters (whether blood 

J p ur the Urmhmti* term* of rekliocwMpt v& M*trvi TribtJ^ pp- &G W- 
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or tribal) of his mother might have been his real mother, 
none of her younger sisters (whether blood or tribal) could 
have been so ; in other words, that among the women of 
the group into which a man may marry, only those on 
the senior side are eligible to him, while those on the 
junior side are forbidden. "1 his agrees with the L mbunna 
rule that a man may marry only the daughters of his 
mother's elder brothers or (what comes to the same thing) 
of his father's elder sisters, not the daughters of his mother's 
younger brothers or of his father's younger sisters, 1 In both 
cases we sec that preference for seniority in a wife which, as 
has been suggested, 3 may be based on an old rule that a 
man might only marry those women who had been initiated 
before him. 

L’rmhMrma Again, an Urabunna in an applies the same term nuthe 
u-un-, u,f hjs rt c]t ] er brothers and to the sons of his fathers 

ejqet 

hi roOwt elder brothers, whether blood or tribal, and the same term 

' , l * rr Aahta to his own elder sisters and to the daughters of his 
father's elder brothers, whether blood or tribal.' 1 thus he 
applies the terms |S elder brother pp and 11 elder sister to 
many men and women whom we should regard either as 
cousins or in many cases as no relations at all. The reason 
for this extension of the terms 11 brother 0 and 11 sister" is 
found in the Urabunna marriage rule which includes all 
these persons in the group from which a man may not take 
a wife; to him, therefore, all these men and women are 
brothers and sisters. But again, in relation to brothers and 
sisters, just as in relation to paternal aunts, the distinction 
of sensor and junior is so important that totally different 
names are assigned to the two ; for whereas elder brothers 
and elder sisters, whether blood or tribal, are called nut/ti* 
UrabdmuT and kokua respectively, younger brothers and younger 
** sisters are called kupukt^ and this name {kupuka) includes 
not only what we should call younger brothers and sisters, 
usd lister, also the sons and daughters of the father's younger 
brothers, whether blood or tribal Thus a man gives the 
names of M younger brother " and u younger sister M to many 
men and women whom we should regard cither m cousins 

1 See above-, pp. 177 If. 5 Abevt t pp. 179 r?. 

1 N&n* Tribt s f p. 66, 
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or in many cases as no relations at all. 1 he reason for 
tliis sharp distinction between elder and younger brothers 
and sisters may he p as Dr. Rivers has suggested/ that the 
relation in which a man stands to those who have been 
initiated before him differs entirely from that in which he 
stands to those who have been initiated after him. 

Again, an Urabunna man applies the same term tmpa vrim* 
to his wife and to all the daughters of his father's elder ^ 
sisters and of his mothers elder brothers’ where* as usual p 
the terms brother and sister arc employed in the class!ficatory 
sense to include both blood and tribal brotherhood and 
sisterhood. Thus a man gives the name of 44 wife to many 
women who are not his wives. The reason for this wide 
extension of the term is to be found in the L rabunna 
marriage rule which assigns all these women to the par¬ 
ticular group from which alone a man may take a wife. 

Lastly, an Urabunna man applies the same tovn 
to his own children and to the children of his brothers, children* 
whether blood or tribal.* Thus he gives the name " my 
children 11 to many children who are either his nephews and 
nieces or in many cases no relations to him at all. 1 he 
reason for this wide extension of the term is supplied by the 
Ur&bunna marriage rule which assigns alt brothers to one 
marriage group and all their wives to another, and treats all 
the children bom of such marriages as if they were one 
family, the progeny of all the parents in common, without 
discriminating between the offspring of individual pairs, in 
short, this classifkatory term, like all the preceding, is based 
on a theory of group marriage. 

When we pass from the Urabunna to the Arunta tribe Ctasart-e*- 
wc find that, though the particular terms of relationship 
differ, the dassificatory principle on which they are based 
is the same. Thus, in the generation above his own, an 
Arunta man applies the same term oktiia to his father 
and to his father’s brothers, whether blood or tribal ; and 
he applies the same term min to his mother and to his 
mother's sisters, whether blood or tribal. In his own 
generation he applies the same term ekilia to his cider 

* Nath* Triiet, p, 6S. * &>*•** Pi* 6 *’ 66 ‘ 

* 5« tbon, pp, 179 Jf. * /bid. p. W, 
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brothers snd to the sons of his father s elder brothers, 
whether blood or tribal; the same term itia or wiHa to 
his younger brothers anti to the sons of his father's younger 
brothers, whether blood or tribal; the same term ungaraitcha 
to his elder sisters and to the daughters of his father’s 
elder brothers, whether blood or tribal ; the same term 
itia or quitia to his younger sisters and to the daughters 
of his father's younger brothers, whether blood or tribal; 
and the same term unawa to his wife and to the wives 
of his brothers, whether blood or tribal, In the genera* 
tion below his own he applies the same term alii fa to his 
children and to the children of his brothers, whether blood or 
tribal. Hut while he applies the same name {aiUrd) to his 
own children and to the children of his brothers, he applies 
a quite different name iumta) to the children of his sisters* 
whether blood or tribal. 1 The reason for this marked dis* 
crimination which a man makes between the children of his 
brothers and the children of his sisters, all of whom we con¬ 
found under the common name of nephews and nieces, is as 
usual to be found tn the marriage rules of the tribe ; for 
whereas the children of a man’s brothers arc the offspring 
of women whom he might have married, the children of his 
sisters are the offspring of women whom he Is absolutely for¬ 
bidden to marTy. Hence the two sets of children are placed 
in entirely different categories and distinguished by entirely 
different names. Lastly, an Amnia woman applies the 
same term unattia to her own husband and to the husbands 
of her sisters, whether blood or tribal* the reason being that 
her sisters' husbands all belong to the group from which 
alone she may receive a husband. 

Ctasiifk-v With differences of vocabulary and slight variations of 
drTJr"' detail the dasslficatory terms of relationship are in use 
lionship among all the other central and northern tribus of Australia. 

Thus In the Lurltcha tribe, to the west or the Anrnta, in 
the generation above his own a man applies the same term 
kartu to his father and to his father’s brothers, blood and 
tribal ; and he applies the same term yak a to his mother 
and to his mother’s sisters, blood and tribal. In his own 
generation he applies the same term knrta to his elder 
1 JVWjfgv Tribt. r, p, ^6. 1 ^ ?■ 77* 
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brothers and to the sons or his father's elder brothers, blood 
and tribal ; the same term mir/uttgurta to his younger 
brothers and to the sons of his father's younger brothers, 
blood and tribal ; the same term kangaru to his elder sisters 
and to the daughters of his father's elder brothers ; and 
the same term kuri to his wife and to his wifes sisters, 
biood and tribal, In the generation below his own he 
applies the same term katha to his sons and to his brothers 
sons, blood and tribal; and he applies the same term umtnh 
to his daughters and to his brothers' daughters, blood and 
tribal But while a man applies the same term {katm to 
his own sons and to his brothers' son* he applies quite a 
different term (uJkari) to his sisters' sons. The reason for 
the difference has already been given: his brothers children 
are the offspring of women whom he himself might have 
married, but his sisters' children arc the offspring of women 
whom he is absolutely forbidden to marry ; hence the two 
sets of children are placed in entirely different categories 
and distinguished by entirely different names, A wife applies 
the same term kuri to her own husband and to her husband s 
brothers, 1 the reason being that her husband’s brothers all 
belong to the group from which atone she may receive a 

husband.^ ^ which lje , further north than 

Arunta j n the generation, above hb own a man applies the rpf re j*. 
same term akwrli to his father and to hU father's brothers, 
blood and tribal ; J and he applies the same term aruagwa to Krttfab 
his mother and to his mother’s sisters, blood and tribal. In 
his own generation he applies the same term alkirsM to his 
elder brothers and to the sons of his father's elder brothers ; 
the same term achirri to his younger brothers and to the 
sons of his father's younger brothers; and the same term 
arari to his elder sisters and to the daughters of his fathers 
elder brothers. In the generation below his own he applies 
the same term atumpirri to his own sons and daughters and 
to his brothers' sons and daughters. A wife applies the same 


t Mtfrt* Tribh FF- 77 Jf- 
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term to tier husband and to her husband^ brothers, 

blood and tribal, 5 

I ii the Warramunga tribe, immediately to the north of 
the Kaitish, in the generation above his own a man applies 
the same term gambaija to his father and to his father's 
brothers, blood and tribal; and he applies the same term 
kumattdi to his mother and to his mother's sisters, blood 
and tribal. In bis own generation he applies the same term 
jhipati to his elder brothers and to the sons of his father's 
elder brothers; the same term kukailja to his younger 
brothers and to the sons of his father's younger brothers ; 
the same term katmhi to his elder sisters and to the daughters 
of his father s elder brothers ; and the same term katmmnga 
to his wife and to his wife's sisters. In the generation below 
his own he applies the same term katekifji to his children 
and to the children of his brothers, Rut white he applies 
the same term {kai&kitji) to his own children and to his 
brothers' children, he applies quite a different term {hUn-kuiu) 
to his sisters' children. The reason for the difference has 
already been given. A wife applies the same term kuOa-kutta 
lo her husband and to her husband's brothers.* 

In the-Worgaisi tribe, to the east of the Warramunga, in 
the generation above his own a man applies the same term 
tvrtkatkua to his father and to his father’s brothers. In 
his own generation he applies the same term lola to his 
elder brothers and to the sons of his father's elder brothers ; 
the same term umnatfui to his younger brothers and to the 
sons of his father's younger brothers ; the same term htikia 
to his elder sisters and to the daughters of his father's elder 
brothers ; the same term uranii to his younger sisters and 
to the daughters of his father's younger brothers ; and the 
same term mtinkara to his wife and to his wife's sisters. In 


1 Na/ft* TribtJ % p, 79 . The same 
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the generation below his own he applies the same term 
nimnta to his own sons and to his brothers' sons; ant tie 
same term niniattu to his own daughters and to his brothers 
daughters. But while he applies the same terms {nutenta 
and mnianu) to his own sons and daughters and to the sons 
and daughters of his brothers, he applies as usual ad. Keren t 
term {ft it ham) to the children or his sisters. A wife applies 
the same term UUnaiku to her husband and to her husbands 

br0t ln^hc Umbaia tribe, to the north-cast of the Warn- 
munga, in the generation above his own a man applies thc ofr ,.u. 
ZSUn. ito <o hO rather atrd to Hie father', brother 
and he applies the same term kntjma to his mother and to L , inboJa . 
hk mothers sisters. In his own generation he applies the 
same term pappa to his elder brothers and to the sons of his 
father’s cider brothers ; the same term kakuia to Ins younger 
brothers and to the sons of his father’s younger brothers; 
and the same term karimiiti to his wife and lo his wites 
sisters. In the generation below his own he applies tile 
same term tjatjiUa to his own children and to the children 
of his brothers. But while he applies the same term 
(tjatiilla) to his owti children and to his brothers’ children, 
he applies as usual quite a different term (hu/a) to his sisters 
children. A wife applies the same term kari to her husband 

atid to her husband's brothers.’ 

In the Tjmgilli tribe, to the north of theWarmmunga, 
a man applies the same name kita to ins father and „> 
to his father's brothers; the same term thinkaiini to 
mother and to his mother’s sisters; the same term kaimi to Titi^im 
his wife and to his wife’s sisters ; the same tetm poppa to his 
own children and to his brothers’ children : the same term 
thaminji to his own daughters and to his brothers’ daughters 
A wife applies the same term nambia to her husband and 
to her husband's brothers,® 

In the Gnanji tribe still further to the north, in the 
generation above his own a man applies the same term <lf 
itipati to his father and to his father’s brothers ; and he 
applies the same term kutjina to his mother and to his <i M nji. 

I .VfrtHfm Trite/, pp. 8° Jf- ’ PP' 81 *** 
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mothers sisters. In his own generation he applies the same 
term p&pp&ii to his elder brothers and to the sons of his 
father s elder brothers ; the same term kakula to his younger 
brothers and to the sons of Ms fathers younger brothers ; 
the same term puppanu to his elder sisters and to the 
daughters of his father’s elder brothers; the same term 
kak&fiina to his younger sisters and to the daughters of 
his father's younger brothers ; the same term Larina to his 
wife and to his wife's sisters, A wife applies the same term 
hiri to her husband and to her husband s brothers, 1 * 3 
cw«*. In the Binbinga tribe, still further north, near the coast 
yr™ ° r lhe Gy]f of Carpentaria, a man calls bis father fowi> his 
linnship father's elder brother hunt puninjiHa , and his father s younger 
^S£ brother kani mopai. Here, accordingly, we see that a dis¬ 
tinction is drawn between the father and his brothers, But 
jn the same tribe a man applies the same term kuipm to 
his mother and to his mother's sisters ; the same term poppa 
to his elder broliters and to the sons of his father s elder 
brothers; the same term pappaia to his younger brothers and 
to the sons of his father s younger brothers ; the same term 
kak&rinnia to his elder sisters and to the daughters of his 
father's elder brothers ; the same term tjutum r to his younger 
sisters and to the daughters of his fathers younger brothers \ 
and the same term Larina to his wife and to his wiles 
sisters. A wife applies the same term kail -kati to her 
husband and to her husband's brothers. J 
cfcunfkn- In the Mara tribe, on the coast of the Gulf of Carpen- 
^i m,S lar ^ Sn the generation above his own a man applies the 
ttoikstiip same term rniiuru to hSa father and to his fathers brothers ; 
among it» an d he applies the same term katjirri to his mother and 
to his mother's sisters. In his own generation he applies 
the same term guaut&i to his elder brothers and to the 
sons of his father’s elder brothers ; the same term ttirtija 
to his younger brothers and to the sons of his fathers 
younger 1 brothers ; the same term jgti&rah to his elder sisters 
and to the daughters of bis fathers elder brothers r the 


1 Nprtktm Tribe** pp. 84 t*j. 
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same term gaamrrUja to his younger sisters and to the 
daughters of Ids father's younger brothers ; and the same 
term irrimakula to his wife and to his wife's sisters. In 
the generation below his own lie applies the same term 
nitmri to his sons and to his brothers' sons; and the same 
term gtmiuUi to his daughters and to his brothers’ daughters. 

A wife applies the same term irrimakula to her husband 

and to her husband's brothers, 1 

Lastly, in the Annie tribe on the Gulf of Carpentana a 
tnan calls his father winiati\ but his fathers elder brother fc]a _ 
Mti tjanama, and his father’s younger broth, 
tjatimnatwm. Here again, therefore, as among the Binbmga, Anttla . 
the father is discriminated from his brothers. Hut in t is 
tribe a tnan applies the same term farataxo his mother and 
to his mother's sisters ; the same term tjapapa to his elder 
brothers and to the sons of his father's elder brothers; the 
same term winaka to his younger brothers and to the sons 
of his father's younger brothers; the same term unijapapa 
to his cider sisters and to the daughters of his father’s elder 
sisters; the same term arungfita to his wife and to his wiles 
sisters; and the same term kaija-katju to his own children 
and to his brothers' children. But while he applies the same 
term (kalja-katjo) to his own children and to hts brothers 
children, he applies as usual quite a different term [kttrua- 
atittia} to his sisters’ children, A wife applies the same term 
aruHspita to her husband and to her husband's brothers,’ 

This survey of the cardinal terms of relationship in the gato 
central and northern tribes of Australia suffices to prove K . IU1 lV 
their classificatory nature. They are terms which designate g-*"* 
relationships between groups, not between individuals, bach ^ 
individual is classed as the son or daughter of many fathers and ^ ; 

of many mothers : he or she classes as brothers and sisters 
many men and women who on our system are no relations 
at all to him or her : every man classes many women as his 
wives besides the one to whom he is actually married : every 
woman classes many men as her husbands besides the one to 
whom she is actually married : every man and every woman 
class as their children many boys and girls whom they 
neither begat nor bare. Thus the whole population is 
1 farther* Trifa. pp S7 H- * ** 88 ** 
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distributed into groups, and the system of kinship consists 
of the relations or these groups to each other. The only 
reasonable and probable explanation of such a system of 
group relationships is that it originated in a system of group 
marriage, that is ( in a state of society in which groups of 
men exercised marital rights over groups of women, and the 
limitation of one wife to one husband was unknown. Such 
a system of group marriage would explain very simply why 
every man gives the name of wife to a whole group of women, 
and every woman gives the name of husband to a whole 
group of men, with only one or even with none of whom he 
or she need have marital relations ; why every man and 
every woman apply the names of father and mother to whole 
groups of men and women of whom it is physically im¬ 
possible that more than two individuals can be their parents; 
why every man and every woman apply the names of brother 
and sister to whole groups of men and women with whom 
they need not have a drop of blood in common ; and why, 
finally, every mart and every woman claim as their sons and 
daughters whole groups of men and women whom they neither 
begat nor bare. In short, group marriage explains group 
relationship, and it is hard to see what else can do so. 

AparC from the reluctance which some people feel to 
admit that a Large part or the whole of mankind has passed 
through a stage of social evolution in which individual 
marriage was unknown, the only serious obstacle to the 
acceptance of this simple and adequate explanation of the 
classilicatory system is the difficulty of understanding how a 
person should ever come to be treated as the child of many 
mothers. This difficulty only exists so long as we confuse 
our word * mother * with the corresponding but by no means 
equivalent terms in the languages of savages who have the 
classificatory system. We mean by ,J mother" a woman who 
has given birth to a child ; the Australian savages mean by 
Hl mother' 1 a woman who stands in a certain social relation 
to a group of men and women, whether she has given birth 
to any one of them or not She is u mother ' 1 to that group 
even when she is an Infant m arms. A grown man has 
been seen playing with a small girl whom he called quite 
seriously and. accord Eng to his system of relationship, quite 
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rightly his * mother."' But hevinii not such a fool as to 
imagine that the child had given birth to him. He was 
merely using the term u mother pp in the Australian, not 
the English, sense ; and if we will only dear our minds 
of the confusion created by the common verbal fallacy of 
employing the game word in two different senses, the 
imaginary difficulty about one man and many mothers will 
cease to block the straight road to the understanding of the 
dassificatory system of relationship. It is not even necessary 
to suppose that* as Dr- Rivers has suggested, 3 the blood tic 
between a mother and her offspring may, under a system of 
group marriage, have been forgotten in later 1ife, so that 
adults would be as uncertain about their mothers as they 
were about their fathers. The true relation between mother 
and child may always have been remembered, but it was an 
accident which did not in any way affect the mother's place 
in the class]ficatoiy system; for she was classed with a 
group of “ mothers ?l just as much before us after her child 
was born. Similarly a man Is classed with a group of 
M fathers" when he is a toddling infant just as much as when 
he has begotten a large family. The c!unificatory system is 
based on the marital, rant on the parental* relation. It h 
founded on the division of Lite community into two inter¬ 
marrying groups. From that simple and primary grouping 
all the other groups and all the group relationships of the 
system appear to be derived. 

The view that the group relationships of the classtficatory 
system originated in group marriage, primarily tn the bisec¬ 
tion of a community into two exogamous halves, is shared 
by some of the best authorities on the Australian aborigines. 
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Thus Mr. Lori me r Fison says: 11 It must, I think, be 
allowed that the dassificatory terms point to group-marriage 
as well as to group-relationship, to a time when the veittda- 
vehfti groups were, so to speak, married to one another. 
Again, Dr. Hewitt observes that “it is upon the division 
of the whole community into two exogamous tntcr- 
manying classes that the whole social structure is built up , 
and the various relationships which are brought about by 
those marriages are defined and described by the classifica¬ 
lory system " 9 " This fundamental law of communal division 
underlies and runs through ali the more developed systems 
of four or eight subclasses, and even shows traces of its 
former existence in tribes in which the class system has 
become decadent, and the local organisation has taken place 
and assumed control of marriage. The division of the tribal 
community into two classes is the foundation on which the 
whole structure of society is built." 1 And to the same effect 
Messrs Spencer and Gillen write that " the fundamental 
feature in the organisation of the Central Australian, as in 
that of other Australian tribes, is the division oT the tribe 
into two exogamous intermarrying groups. 111050 two 
divisions may become further broken up, but even when 
more than two are now present we can still recognise their 
former existence. In consequence of, and intimately asso¬ 
ciated with, this division of the tribe, there has been developed 
a series of terms of relationship indicating the relative status 
of the various members of the tribe, and, of necessity, as the 
division becomes more complex so do the terms of relation* 
ship" 4 “ The conclusion to which we have come is that we 

do not sec how the facts . , . can receive any satisfactory 
explanation except on the theory of the former existence of 
group marriage, and further, that this has of necessity given 
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rise to the terms of relationship used by the Australian 
natives ." 1 And after completing their second great explora¬ 
tion they wrote: “ We are, after a further study of these 
tribes, more than ever convinced that amongst them group 
marriage preceded the modified form of individual marriage 
which is now the rule amongst the majority, though in ail 
of the latter we find customs which can only be satisfactorily 
explained on the supposition that they arc surviving relics of 
a time when group marriage was universally in vogue 

amongst all of the tribes , 11 ‘ , 

A similar conclusion is reached by Dr. Rivers, who has i^.jRi^r., 
investigated the classificatory system in many' different com- dn.vuiw.i- 
inunities, none of them Australian. He says ; - The classi- uni¬ 
ficatory system in one form or another is spread so widely hiamia . 
over the world as to make it probable that it has had its 
origin in some universal, or almost universal, stage of social 
development, and I have attempted to indicate that the hind 
of society which most readily accounts Tor its chief features 
is one characterized by a form of marriage in which definite 
groups of men arc the husbands of definite groups of 
women"* Further. Dr. Rivers is probably right in holdingTte*»- 
that M the classificatory system was in its origin expressive terms pito- 
entirely of status. The terms would stand for certain rela- 
lions within the group to which only the vaguest ideas of^gdated 
consanguinity need have been attached.’* * If this view of 
the classificatory terms of relationship as originally exp res- ja^nitiiu 
sive of status rather than of kinship be borne in mind, it is 
obvious that the imaginary difficulties about the multiplica¬ 
tion of fathers and mothers for each individual fall away of 
themselves. As I have already pointed out, J the Australian 
terms which answer to our “ father" and "mother do not 
necessarily imply cither paternity or maternity in our sense 


of the terms. 

But although it is probable that in their origin the BuiihouB>p 
classificatory terms of relationship denoted status merely 
and not ties of blood, and although in Australia, for example, KfHU iraj 
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Kwt at the present day small diildrcn may still be spoken of as 
originally <■ fathers ,r and " mothers * in this sense, it is certain that the 
oX*^. classificatory terms arc now also used to express ideas of 
ih*y are .it consanguinity and affinity by those who employ them; 
SSy indeed the people have no other words to convey these 
ideas. And as time goes on the tendency would seem to 
Also con- be to use these terms more and more to denote comati- 
iUMEuinu* ^uinity or affinity and less and less to denote status. At 
affinity. least such a tendency has been remarked by Dr, Rivers in 
three separate communities which possess the classificatory 
system. He says : u There is not the slightest doubt that 
at the present time the system is an expression of consan¬ 
guinity and affinity to those who use it. I have now 
investigated the classificatory system in three communities , 1 
and in all three it is perfectly clear that distinct ideas of 
consanguinity and affinity are associated with the terms. 
The correct use of the terms was over and over again 
justified by reference to actual blood or marriage ties trace¬ 
able in the genealogical records preserved by the people, 
though in other cases in which the terms were used they 
denoted merely membership of the same social group and 
couSd not be justified by distinct ties of blood or marriage 
relationship. There is in these three peoples definite evidence 
of the double nature of the classificatory system as an expres¬ 
sion of status and of consanguinity, and there are definite 
Indications of a mode of evolution of the systems by which 
they are coming to express status less and ties of consan¬ 
guinity and affinity more," 

!n In Australia we arc not left merely to infer the former 

Australia prCva i enc( j of group marriage from the group relationships 
fX of the classificatory syslenj, for a form of group marriage 
persists to the present time in certain of the central tribes, 
thu day particularly in the LJrabunna and in the Dieri, whose social 
organisation, as we shall sec later on, closely resembles that 
!hT t Ui»L of the Urabunna. In tbc Urabunna tribe, as in all the 
'uo’Siyih* tribes with which we arc dealing, certain groups of men and 

and'oSf 1 “MaUiuiE snd Murray IttsfiiU iti of itw Cl;ivslftcatury SyUteui of Rda- 
Tone* Straits afril iheTodMW India." ttemhfp*.* bi £"J0V 
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women are by birth niifia or marriageable to cadi other. 

On this subject Messrs. Spencer and Gillen write as follows: 

« Every man has one or more of these ttufia women who are 
especially attached to him and live with him in his own 
camp, but there is no such thing as one man having the 
exclusive right to one woman ; the elder brothers or titiifn 
of the woman, who decide the matter, will give one man a 
preferential right, but at the same time they will give other 
men of the same group to which he belongs—that is, men 
who stand in the same relationship to the woman as he does 

_a secondary right, and such unfit i women to whom a man 

Has the legal right of access are spoken of as his ftraurtgartt* 

A woman may be fiiroHttgtmt to a number of men and, as 
a general rule, men and women who are pirattngartt to one 
another are to be found living together in groups. As we Gr™p 
have said before, individual marriage does not exist either 
in name or in practice amongst the Urabunna tribe/ In U nibmm, 
this tribe wc have : 

“ (t) A group of men all of whom belong to one moiety 
of the tribe and are regarded as the a upas Y or possible 
husbands, of a group of women who belong to the other 
moiety of the tribe. 

« (2) One or more women sped ally allotted to one 
particular man, each standing in the relationship of nupa 
to the other, but no man having exclusive right to any one 
woman—only a preferential right. 

«(3j A group of men who stand in the relationship of 
piraungar# to a group of women, selected from amongst 
those to whom they are nttpa. In other words, a group of 
women of one designation haver normally and actually, 
marital relations with a group of men of another design a- 
lion / 11 or, as the same writers elsewhere put it. " a group of 
women of a certain designation are actually the wives of a 
group of men of another designation/'* 

And since in this tribe groups of women are thus common y^ ^ 
to groups of men, it naturally follows that the children bom 
of such unions arc also common to the group*. All the 
children bom of women whom a man might marry* whether . XTr 

rdmmon to 
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he has marital relations with them or not, call him “ father" 
(hm) and he calls them 11 children ” {biaka). Whilst naturally 
there is a closer tie between a man and the children o!" the 
women who habitually live in camp with him, still there is 
no name to distinguish between the children of his own 
wives and those of women whom he might marry but with 
whom he has no sexual relations- All children of the men 
who are at the same level in the generation and belong to 
the same class and totem are regarded as the common 
children of these men, and similarly the men are regarded 
collectively by the children as their fathers . 1 

With respect to this existing custom of group marriage 
among the Urabunna it is observed by Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen that " there is no evidence of any kind to show that the 
practice in the Died and Urabunna tribes is an abnormal 
development. The organisation of these tribes, amongst 
whom the two exogamoiis intermarrying groups stiEl persist 
—groups which in other tribes of the central area have been 
split into four or eight—-indicates their retention of ancient 
customs which have become modified in tribes such as the 
Aruitta and Warrant unga, though amongst them we find 
traces of customs pointing back to conditions such as still 
persist amongst the Urabunna. IT they were abnormal 
developments, then there could not possibly be found the 
remarkable but very instructive gradation from the system of 
individual marriage as developed amongst many Australian 
tribes and the undoubted exercise of group marital relations 
which is found in the Dicri and the Urabunna. 

” In regard to marital relations it may be said that the 
Central Australian native has certain women, members of a 
particular group i with whom it is lawful for him and for 
other men also to have such relations, in the tribes with 
the simplest and undoubtedly the most primitive organ Na¬ 
tion these women are many in number. They all belong to 
a certain group, and* in the Urabunna tribe, for example, 
a group of men actually does have, continually and as a 
normal condition, marital relations with a group of ivomen. 
This state of affairs has nothing whatever to do with poly¬ 
gamy any more than it has with polyandry. It is simply a 

1 7ribti „ p|k if. 
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question of a group of men and a group of women who may 
lawfully have what we call marital relations. There is Group 
nothing whatever abnormal about it. and in all probability 
this system or what has been called group marriage, serving ££*«' 
ns St does to bind more or less closely together groups of prtmOt* 
individuals who are mutually interested in one another's W 51 
welfare, has been one of the most powerful agents in the 
early stages of the upward development of the human 
race ." 1 

Even those central and northern tribes of Australia K>™ •« 
which no longer practise this form of group marriage observe ' " ll 

certain customs which seem to be relics or survivals of 
group marriage, or rather of a sexual communism which tl 

must have Tar transgressed the limits nnw imposed on the jo*" 
intercourse of the sexes by the existing exogamous divisions, nwimagp 
the classes and subclasses. For among all these tribes at 
marriage before a woman is handed over to one man to be which Kfrn 
his wife she is obliged to have intercourse not merely with 
those men of her husband's group who might lawfully be group 
her husbands, but also with men of other groups with 
whom at other times she is strictly forbidden to cohabit, wfifcr 
In most of the tribes even a woman's tribal brothers have “ un ^f ni 
access to her on this occasion, though at any other time 
such a union with tribal brothers would be regarded as 
incest and punished with death- The extraordinary rights 
thus regularly accorded to men over every woman just 
before her marriage cannot be explained as a mere orgy of 
tin bridled lust: for they are not granted to every male 
without distinction,, but only to those who stand to the 
woman in certain well-defined relationships ; and further, 
the whole proceedings are strictly regulated by custom, for 
the men have access to the woman in a prescribed order 
according to the precise position which they occupy towards 
her in the tribal system, so that the men who at other 
times would be wholly tabooed to her come first and the 
men who might lawfully be her husbands come IasL' J 

For example, in the Kaitish tribe men of the following . 
relationships have access to a woman just before her 

I Tnbri, pp, note \ lo7> 1 to if .; AWW Tr&*, t 
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Communal marriage in the folio wing order: Ipmunna, that is, men of 
riKhrt our the samc moiety (class) of the tribe as her own ; mothers 1 
before-hr t brothers' sons; tribal elder and younger brothers; and 
! ast *y* whom she might lawfully marry, hut who have 

Knitisfab no right to her when once she becomes the wife and the 
property of a member of the group to which they belong* 
If the woman happens to be, say, of the Panunga subclass, 
then the men who have access to her on this occasion 
belong to the four subclasses Ungalla, Uknaria, PitruLa, and 
Panunga, but men of the other four subclasses Bukhara, 
Appungcrta, Kumara, and Umbitchana are excluded- 1 Thus 
two of the subclasses which arc granted the privilege, namely, 
Panunga and Uknaria, belong to the woman's own moiety or 
class, from which at ordinary times she Is strictly debarred 
by the rule of exogamy. Yet even on this occasion liberty 
does not degenerate Into unregulated licence, since four out 
of the eight subclasses are excluded from the privilege, 
simitar In all the other central and northern tribes the customs 

r at marriage arc similar, though the men who arc accorded 

eim-LKd the privilege vary from tribe to tribe, M But in all cases the 
rheTrniSi striking feature is that, for the time being* the existence of 
what can only be described as partial promiscuity can dearly 
be seen. By this we do not mean that marital rights arc 
allowed to any man, but that for a time such rights are 
.illowed to individuals to whom at other times the woman is 
ckirinjijy or forbidden,' 5 a ls In every tribe, without exception, 
men have intercourse with her who belong to the same group 
as her husband—that is, are lawfully her husbands, and in 
various tribes others who stand to her in one or other of the 
following relationships also have access father's sisters 
sons, mother's brother's sons, mother's brother, mother's 
mother's brother, elder and younger brothers, but not in 
blood, father's father, husband's Tat her. To all of these, 

except on rare occasions, and to some of them always after¬ 
wards, she is strictly tabooed. In fact intercourse with any 
of them, except on such rare occasions, would be imme¬ 
diately followed by punishment* and in the ease of certain, 
such as tribal brothers, by death/' 1 

* Mv Trite, p. ^ pp 94 Jf * 107- 
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I fully agree with Messrs, S|)cneer and Gillen that these 
customs are best explained “ as lingering relics of a former rif;hia 
stage passed through in the development of the present 
social organisation of the various tribes in which they arc » rnr,«rt 
found ” 1 “ They indicate the temporary recognition of certain ^'^ 1ccini . 
general rights which existed in the time prior to that of the mun i tm 
form of group marriage of which we have such clear traces 
yet lingering amongst the tribes. We do not mean that 
they afford direct evidence of the former existence of actual 
promiscuity, but they do afford evidence leading in that 
direction, and they certainly point back to a time when 
there existed wider marital relations than obtain at the 
present day—wider, in fact, than those which are shown in 
the form of group marriage from which the present system 
is derived. On no other hypothesis yet advanced do the 
customs connected with marriage, which are so consistent in 
their general nature and leading features from tribe to^tribe, 
appear to us to be capable of satisfactory explanation. 

» AWm Trite, p, 96, * /«* P- 







CHAPTER II 


TOTEMJStf rx SOUTH-EASTERN AUSTRALIA 

§ \ r P/iysitijf Gitigraphy of South-Eastern Australia 
in Kdatimt to A borigitml Society 

w^iLk th.- WE have seen that the central and northern tribes of 
nTrtiran 11 Australia present* first, a practically continuous! gradation 
tr; - ■>! In their totemic system as we proceed northwards from the 

AutlftUilk 

Lin? haitltju centre to the sea, and, second, a nearly complete uniformity 
thrir ^x v m ^ e * r soc * a l PiRaiiisatiofi, that as, in their exogamous rules., 
offtfukU,. over the whole of the same wide area. It is otherwise with 
IrihHor the tribes of South-Eastern Australia, which are, or rather 
souih-i-j^ ivere, as heterogeneous in their totemic and social systems as 
1 l ^c ot ^ crS ar e 0| i the whole homogeneous The contrast in 
i’ll- h-t- these respects between the two sets of tribes is probably to be 
^ hJcr-L ^plained in large measure by the different physical configura- 
fcpm ^ L& tion of the countries which they occupy. The uniformity of 
n^l*' tJiC barren steppes and monotonous plains of Central and 
tSw mflr^ ^ ort bern Australia presents few obstacles to the intercourse 
the tribes, for it is only at rare intervals that the scattered 
lnh inhabitants of the wilds arc parted from each other by a 
country. line of rugged mountains, itself deft by deep gorges which 
serve as highways between one side and the other of these 
desolate and stony ranges. The ease of communication 
between the tribes has naturally facilitated the transmission 
of customs and ideas from one to the other; hence we can 
. understand the remarkable uniformity of some institutions 
and the hardly less remarkable gradation of others over the 
whole of the central and northern region. On the other 
hand iti South-Eastern Australia the dislocation of custom 

3*4 
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between neighbouring tribes is oltcn a natural consequence 
of the physical barriers which divide them. 1* or in this 

part of the continent great rivers, broad lakes, thick 

forests, and lofty mountains break up the face of nature, 
and so render communication between the savages in 
many contiguous districts at once arduous and infre¬ 
quent Thus cut off from others by difficult or im¬ 

passable obstacles, each community has been left free to 
develop its institutions in its own way. and we need not 
wonder that as a result of such seclusion the lines <»f 
development should have diverged somewhat widely from 
each other. 

Bui the greater natural diversity of South-Hastcni Thr.ji«tr- 
Australia, compared with the dreary monotony of Central Jtl j 
and Northern Australia, has fostered the divergence 
dislocation of custom in another way than by severing the muc *, 
tribes from their neighbours. The differences of physical 
features and of geographical situation are inevitably attended Emscm 
by differences of ctimate, and these again by differences in 
the supply of water, of game, of fish, of edible plants and ,\tunaiu. 
fruits, in short, of all the necessities and conveniences of 
life. From the high Australian Alps of Eastern Victoria 
and New South Wales, where in winter the tree-ferns lie 
buried in snow- for months together, where traffic at such 
times is only possible on Norwegian snow shoes, 1 and where, 
as in the snowficlds of Switzerland, the gentian breaks 
the dazzling veil of white with its blue blossoms,* the 
traveller may pass by almost insensible gradations from one 
extremity of climate and scenery to another. Through 
dense forests, where the trees in the ravines arc the most 
gigantic yet seen on earth,- he descends to valleys where 
rivers tumble in graceful cascades or wind between lofty 
cliffs and hanging woods, rank with creepers, ferns, and 
vines. In some of these stately forests the flame-tree with 
its great bunches of red flowers grows in such luxuriance as 
to wrap the side of a mountain in a crimson pall that may 

1 j. \Y. Gregory, Amtralmfa, i. * A. K. Wallace, <rf. tit. pp. 49 
4 London, i$o7l p. 19 J (in .*<« tfira’> tfr. m W ^ »>>«' tree? aw 
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be seen for miles out at sea, 1 With its grand mountains, 
beautiful waterfalls, numerous lakes, rich soil, luxuriant 
vegetation, and agreeable climate Victoria is the most 
favoured part of the continent and well deserves its old 
name of Australia Felix, 1 

S, PfcT } in „ itS nortll -western portion, the Wimmera District 

tn.tof as « is called, the territory of Victoria merges into those 
\ xim boundless fiats which characterise the interior of Australia, 
Here for miles and miles the eye may range over level 
plains, where the roads run in perfectly straight lines and 
the paddock fences are arranged with the regularity of a 
chess-board, where only a few gum-trees dotted here and 
there along the creeks break the weary monotony of the 
vast expanse which stretches away till it meets the sky-line 
on the north or is bounded on the south by the blue peaks 
^m.H'vof Mount Kurong faintly descried In the lar distance, 1 It is 
here, too, that our imaginary' traveller who has descended 
from the snowy heights of the Australian Alps will first 
meet with what is called the malice scrub, which covers 
great areas in the interior of Australia. This is a dense 
shrubbery or thicket of a dwarf species of eucalyptus to 
which the natives give the name of mallte, It resembles a 
bushy widow or osier; the sterna grow to a height of 
fourteen feet without a branch, and are set as thick in the 
yellow sandy soil as reeds in a jungle, so that .a road cut 
through the scrub resembles a deep trench enclosed by high 
banks. The aspect of country covered with such scrub is 
very gloomy, from any cm in cnee you can perceive nothing 
on earth but a sea oT sombre brown bushes stretching as far 
as the eye can reach, above which a solitary tree rising at 
rare intervals seems only to deepen the melancholy of the 
scene, especially on a dull day when a grey clouded sky 
broods over the mournful silence or the landscape, Kvcn 
sunshine hardly cheers the prospect, for if j t lightens 
a httle the sad colouring of the endless shrubbery, it 
at the same time extends the view of it further and 
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further, and so seems to render escape from it stall more 
hopeless, 3 

Hut the malice scrub is by no means the worst that the^nmigtt 
traveller has to encounter m these regions. More dreaded 
still is the mulga, scrub, consisting chiefly of dwarf acacias. 

These groiv togclher in irregular spreading boshes armed 
with strong a pines, and where they are matted and knit 
together with oilier shrubs they form a dense mas?: of 
vegetation through which nothing but the axe can cleave * 

a way. Fortunately the mulga scrub is far less common 
than the mallec scrub, or the task of the explorer would be 
even more laborious and distressing. 11 Hut worst of all the 
products of the Australian wilderness is the spinifex or 
porcupine grass {Tri&dia itrifans), which spreads over sandy 
plains for hundreds of miles and probably covers a greater 
extent of surface than any other plant in Australia. It is 
a hard spiny grass growing in tussocks of sharp yellowish 
spikes, which, radiating like knitting-needles from a huge pin- 
cushion, bid defiance even to camels accustomed to munch 
the thorny vegetation of the desert, while their cruel points so 
lacerate the legs of horses and goad the beasts into such frenzy 
that Et is often necessary to destroy therm This pest haunts 
the most arid sandy wastes where no water is to be found 
either above or below ground. No wonder that it is the dread 
of the Australian explorer. However, its range is happily 
limited by about the twenty-eighth parallel of south latitude, 
so that it only fringes the northern boundary of that part of 
Australia with which we are at present concerned. 3 Indeed "Pw 
with it we reach the true desert country and the heart, the^^^ 
dead heart, of the continent Here the characteristic feature VutuaKa, 
of the landscape is the long succession of yellow sand hi I la 
dying down from time to time into dead flats covered with 
mulga scrub or, where all vegetation disappears, overlaid with 
brown and purple stones, which are set so close together as 
to form as it were a tc-ssetated pavement that stretches away 
to the horizon. In this dismal and monotonous scenery a 

1 A. R. WllbiX, Awimhti** i, 46 4 A* R- Wall™, Amtrfslmh i, L 
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wretched diversity is here and there created by the remains of 
what once were lakes, hut are now nothing hut Iced expanses 
of white glistering salt hemmed an by low halls overgrown 
with dreary scrub. Around these waterless basins there is 
no sign of life, and the most perfect silence reigns. 1 * 3 

The extraordinary contrast between these arid wildernesses 
of the interior and the luxuriant forests and rich park-lands 
of Victoria, the gulf which divides Australia Dcscrta from 
Australia Felix, is an effect of the variation in the rainfall, 
which diminishes rapidly as we recede inland from the sea and 
from the lofty mountains of the south-east, and varies from 
sixty, seventy, eighty or ninety inches on the coast to five or 
six inches, or even to less than an inch, in the far interior.- 
And as the rainfall decreases so the heat increases the further 
we withdraw from the refreshing influence of the sea breezes, 
laden with moisture and dispensing coolness, fertility, and 
life From the chill air of the Australian Alps, where the 
snowdrifts linger in the gullies even at midsummer, and 
snow showers may Ml at any time throughout the year* the 
change is great to the torrid heat of the central deserts, 
where the temperature occasionally rises to such a pitch that 
were it prolonged at the same height it would inevitably 
destroy life. The mercury in a thermometer, sheltered both 
from sun and wind, has been known to rise till it burst the 
tube, which was graduated to 127 Fahrenheit Such fervent 
hear probably does not last for a long time together ; yet 
for three months Captain Sturt found the mean temperature 
to be over iqi Fahrenheit in the shade ; and the drought 
was such that every screw dropped out of the boxes, combs 
and horn handles split up into fine flakes, the lead fell out 
of pencils, the finger-naib of the explorers became as brittle 
as glass, and the hair of men and the wool of sheep ceased 
to grow, 4 


1 Spencer and fill Jen, Aj/Ziv TW/vf 
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Even parts of the interior which arc drained by great Ptq«b ».i». 
and perennial rivers, such as the basin of the Darling River nr the 
in New South Wales, nevertheless sutler from long and severe 
droughts. The Darling River commonly flows between high 
banks of clay, but occasionally, swollen by the tropical 
rains in Queensland, it pours over its banks and floods the 
country for tniles. At such a time steam er^ have been 
known to sail for hours over the submerged plains without 
sighting land." Yet even of this country' we are told by an 
early settler, whose account I will quote, that in its natural 
state it “ could not support a large population, being subject 
to protracted droughts, during which both food and water 
must have been scarce. During my fifteen years’ experience 
there were three severe droughts, varying in duration ironi 
eighteen to twenty-two months. At such times the little 
rain that fell on the dry and parched ground was insufficient 
to replenish the water-holes, or soak the ground enough to 
promote a growth of vegetation. Hut it appears, from what 
some of the old natives have told me. that Europeans have 
not experienced the worst that the country is liable to, 
for they say that they once saw it in a drier state than it 
has been since the settlers came, and there has been stock 
on the country as a drain on the water-supply. On that 
occasion their only water-supply was at the few springs in 
the back country and at the rivers. All surface water-holes 
were dry; some of which would, l know, stand through a 
two years’ drought with stock drinking at them. They 
camped at the springs or the rivers, existing on the half- 
starved animals, which were forced to drink from the same 
sup pi)’, and in consequence of their weak condition were 
killed without much difficulty. In a drought there is neither 
grass nor herbage in the neighbourhood of water, and the 
desert-1 ike appearance of the surrounding brick-red sandhills 
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and grey-coloured clay flats is relieved only by sundry hardy 
bushes and small trees, which somehow hold up against the 
extreme dryness and hot winds. These Jong droughts are 
generally broken suddenly by a fail or two or three Inches 
ul rain, I oil owed by lighter rains, which rapidly Improve 
the appearance of the country; grass and herbage become 
abundant, and water-fowl return in large numbers to the 
creeks, and the aborigines gladly avail themselves of the 
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opportunity of moving on to fresh hunting-grounds, which 
thc>'can only reach when surface water is plentiful . 11 

Similarly Spencer and Gillen have described the marvel¬ 
lous transformation of the lace of the country which lakes 
place when, after a long drought, rain has fallen on the arid 
steppes of Central Australia, At these times what had 
lately been a sandy desert becomes, as if by magic, a garden 
teeming with life and gay with the blossoms of endless 
flowering plants , 3 Such descriptions help us to realise die 
simple truth that both animals and plants depend directly 
for their existence on a due supply of water, and where 
that fails, the inevitable consequence, sooner or later, Ss 
sterility and death. Now the coast-lands of Australia arc. 
as we have seen, the best watered parts of the continent ; 3 
on them, accordingly, the supply of food, both animal and 
vegetable, is most abundant. Hence the coastal tribes of 
Australia have, on the whole, enjoyed a great advantage 
over the inland tribes in the struggle for existence, since 
they have had to their hand abundance of water, abun¬ 
dance of fish and game, abundance of the fruits of the 
earth ," 1 These favourable conditions have naturally reacted 
on the life of the natives, who. partially relieved from the 
need of devoting themselves to the purely animal quest for 
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food, have had leisure to mate some advances on the road 
to civilisation. For example, whereas the tribes of Central 
Australia appear not to have conceived the idea of making 
any kind of clothing as a protection against cold, but huddle 
naked round their fires on frosty nights, though they might s sCkUm .!* m . 
easily clothe themselves in the skins of kangaroos and 
wallabies/ the tribes w ho inhabit the coast of South Australia f* 
make excellent w arm rugs out of opossum, kangaroo, wallaby, 
and other Airs* The skins are first dried, then carefully and soihi 
scraped and scored with a sharp stone or shell to naieJJ tJ loom3f 
them flexible ; afterwards they arc cut into squares, which 
are sewn with the sinews of a kangaroo's tail, the eye-holes 
being made trt the skins with a sharps pointed bene, tn 
the Port Lincoln tribe the best of these rugs arc always 
worn by the women* 1 Further, the Narrinycri tribe make 
thick, durable mats out of the bark of the malice scrub, 
which they dry and beat into a fibrous mass. Also they 
gather seaweed on the shore, wash it in fresh water, dry it p 
and work it into mats with a shaggy nap, which serve them 
as beds. Moreover, they take the skins of many animats, 
peg them out on the ground till they arc dry, and then 
spread them out on the earth whenever they encamp in 
damp or marshy places. 1 Again, whereas the natives of 
Central Australia have nothing to protect themselves from 
the weather but she!tens of shrubs placed so as to screen 
the occupants from the prevailing wind/ in South-Western 
Victoria the aborigines built |xrrmancut houses of wood or 
stone large enough to accommodate a dozen or more persons. 

Each of these houses was occupied by a family, and when 
the members of the family were grown up, the house was 
partitioned off into apartments, each facing the fire ? which 
burned in the centre. When the material employed w*as 
wood, the mode or construction was to set up strong limbs 
of trees m the shape of a dome high enough to allow a tall 
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man to .stand upright under them* The interstices were 
filled with smaller branches, and the whole was covered with 
sheets of bark, thatch, sods, and earth til! the roof and sides 
were proof against wind and rain* Where stones were 
more easily procured than wood and bark, the walls were 
built of flat stones and roofed with branches and thatch. 
Where several families lived together, each built its own 
house facing one central fire. Thus, in what appeared to 
be one dwelling! fifty or more persons could be accommo¬ 
dated! when, in the words of the natives themselves, they 
were iB like bees in a hive* 111 These comfortable and healthy 
habitations, as they are called by an early settler in Victoria, 
whose description or them I have reproduced, were situated 
on dry spots beside a take, stream, or salubrious swamp, but 
never near a malarious morass nor under large trees, which 
might fall or be struck by tightning. 1 Similarly the tribes 
of South Australia in the district of Adelaide and the 
Murray River sometimes built huts of thick, solid logs of 
wood, which they covered with grass, creepers, and anything 
else that would make them waterproof Large, long huts 
of this sort would contain from five to ten families, each of 
them with its separate fire/ The contrast between these 
comfortable, well-built houses and the miserable temporary 
shelters of the Central Australians is immense, and marks a 
great step upward on the social ladder. 

Huts of iho |n like manner the early explorers and settlers on the 

east and west coasts of Australia observed that the natives 
Smith w ho dwelt by the sea had larger and better houses than 

Wales. * T + 

the natives of the interior. Thus Collins, writing of 
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the aborigines of New South Wales near the end of ihc 
eighteenth century, says: “Their habitations are as rude as 
imagination can conceive. The hut of the woodman is 
made of the bark of a single tree, bent in the mkktle p and 
placed on its two ends on the ground, affording shelter to 
only one miserable tenant These they never carry about 
with them. On the sea coast the huts were larger, formed 
of pieces of bark from several trees put together in the Form 
of an oven, with an entrance, and large enough to hold six 
or eight people ," 1 On the opposite side of Australia, when SarUrarx* 
Sir George Grey was exploring the western coast in the ^ 

neighbourhood of Gantheatime Bay, he came upon a remark- u* sip™ 
ably fertile district, which exhibited tokens of a comparatively 
dense native population settled m fixed villager It will be^!<u^ _ 
be^i to allow the explorer to describe his observations and of 
to state his conclusions in his own words. He says:— 

We now crossed the dry bed of a stream, and from wcu 
that emerged upon a tract of light fertile soil, quite over- AuitrTiS,ffl - 
run with unirran plants , 1 the root of wiiicb Is a favourite 
article of food with the natives. This was the first time we 
had yet seen this plant on our journey, and now for three 
and a half consecutive miles we traversed a fertile piece of 
land, literally perforated with the holes the natives had made 
to dig this root; indeed we could with difficulty walk across 
it on that account, whilst this tract extended east and west 
as far as we could sec. It was now evident that we had 
entered the most thickly-populated district of Australia that 
I had yet observed, and moreover one which must have 
been inhabited for a long series of years, for more had here 
been done to secure a provision from the ground by hard 
manual labour than I could have believed it in the power of 
uncivilised man to accomplish . 5 After crossing a low limc- 
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stone-range, we came down upon another equally fertile 
warran ground, bounded eastward by a high range of rocky 
limestone hills, luxuriantly grassed, and westward by a low 
range of similar formation. The native path, about two 
miles further on, crossed this latter range, and we found 
ourselves in a grassy valley, about four miles wide, bounded 
seawards by sandy downs, *Along its centre lay a chain of 
reedy fresh-water swamps, and native paths ran in from all 
quarters, to one main line of communication leading to the 
southward. , . . 

“ Such a heavy dew had fallen during the night, that 
when l got up in the morning, l found my clothes com¬ 
pletely saturated, and everything looked so verdant and 
flourishing compared to the parched - up country which 
existed to the north of us f and that which J knew lay to the 
south, that I tried to find a satisfactory reason, to explain 
so strange a circumstance—but without success. It seemed 
certain, however, that we stood in the richest province of 
South-west Australia, and one which so differs from the 
other portions of it in it* geological characters, in the etc va¬ 
rious of its mountains which he close to the sea coast, in the 
fertility of Its soil, and the density of its native population, 
that we appeared to be moving upon another con linen t 
As yet however the only means l had of judging of the 
large number of natives inhabiting this district, had been 
from their paths and ivartw* grounds. . , , 

SE Being unable to ford the river here, we followed it in a 
S.E. direction for two miles, and in this distance passed two 
native villages, or, as the men termed them, towns ; the huts 
of which they were composed differed from those in the 
southern districts, in being much larger, more strongly built, 
and very nicely plastered over on the outside with clay, and 
clods of turf, so that although now uninhabited, they were 
evidently intended for fixed places of residence. This 
again shewed a marked difference between the habits of the 
natives of this part of Australia, and the south-western 
portions of the continent; for these superior huts, well- 
marked roads, deeply sunk wells, and extensive warratt 
grounds, all spoke of a large and comparatively speaking 
resident population, and the cause of this undoubtedly 
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iirtiist have been, the great facilities for procuring food in 
so rich a soil." 1 

Thus in material culture, in clothes and habitations, the M^icnui 
natives of the better -watered and snore fruitful coasts 
Australia exhibit a marked superiority over the naked, ar*«^ 
houseless nomads of the central deserts. It is natural and nnr j ^ 
perhaps inevitable that man's earliest efforts to ameliorate 
his lot should be directed towards the satisfaction of his prnertW . 
physical wants, since the material side of his nature is the 
indispensable basis on which, in a material worlds his intel¬ 
lectual and moral being must rest But material progress 
in the arts and comforts of life is at the same time a sure 
sign of intellectual progress, since every implement, from 
the rudest club of the lowest savage to the most complex 
and delicate machine of modern science, is nothing but the 
physical embodiment of an idea which preceded it in the 
mind of man. 3 Hence in the evolution of culture, mental 
improvement is the prime factor, the moving cause ; material 
improvement is secondary, it follows the other as its effect. 

It would be well if the shallow rhetoricians who rail at the 
advance of mechanical science in our own age could appre¬ 
hend this truth. They would then sec that in arraigning 
what they da not understand they are really arraigning that 
upward movement in the mind of man which, though wc 
know neither its origin nor its goal, is yet the source of all 
that is best and noblest in human nature. 

. From these considerations it follows that a people's Ad^uwe in 
progress in the material arts is not only the most obvious ^ 
but on the whole the surest measure of its intellectual 
social progress. The highest types of human intellect and ^ 
character arc never found among naked, houseless, artless mj™*- 
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savages; ihey are only found in countries and in ages 
which have attained to the highest pitch of material civilisa¬ 
tion, uhjeft have carried the arts and crafts to their greatest 
perfection. It is in towns, not in the wilderness, that the 
fairest flowers of humanity have bloomed. True civilisation 
begins, as the vciy name suggests, with the foundation of 
cities, Where no such ganglia of concentrated energy 
exist, the population is savage or barbarous, 

i hough the aboriginal Australians never advanced so 
Tar as to build towns, we have seen that in some parts of 
the more fertile regions bordering on the sea they established 
what may fairly be described as permanent villages, both 
well-built and comfortable. Side by side with this evidence 
of material progress we find evidence also of political and 
social progress among the tribes of the coast- For whereas 


tX-T"™ 1 '* m0ns tiie ab ° T 'S i,iea of the centra! steppes the government 
of the tribe is in the hands of an oligarchy of old men, who 
completely control everything without regard to the opinions 
or wishes or the younger men, 1 the natives of the more 
fruitful regions near the sea had made, when they were first 
observed by Europeans, considerable advances towards a 
monarchical government, which is an essential step in the 
evolution of civilisation out of savagery. 2 
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It is Lnuc that in the central tribes each local totcmic Amotijf the 
group has its headman or ti/n as the Arunta call him 
but his authority is somewhat vague and he has no definite is no cbwf- 
power over the members of his group. His main duties are nm Sl|> 
rather sacred or magical than civil* his principal function 
being to perform the ceremonies Tor the multiplication of the 
totemic animal or plant and to take charge of the secret 
storehouse in which the most prized possessions of the 
people* to wit, their cfturtnga or sacred sticks and stones, are 
carefully preserved from the eyes of the profane. 1 The 
post is within certain limits hereditary, for it passes from 
father to son p always provided that the son is of the. same 
totem as his father; for example the headman of a 
Kangaroo group must be a Kangaroo man, and if he has a 
son who is also a Kangaroo, he may transmit his office of 
headman to that son at his death. But since among the 
true central tribes a man's totem h not determined by that 
of his father and often differs from it h a son sometimes 
cannot inherit the post of headrnan from his father. In 
that case the father, when tie comes to die, nominates his 
successor, who is always either a brother or a brother's son,' 

As the functions or the local headman in these tribes arc to 
a great extent magical, being concerned with the ceremonies 
for the multiplication of the totcmic animal or plant so 
with the gradual diminution of these ceremonies as we 
proceed from the centre northwards the importance of the 
office of headman also gradually dim ini shea until, regarded 
from the magical or ceremonial point of view, it reaches Its 
lowest point among the coastal tribes. For among these 
tribes the social aspect of the totcmic groups has become 
more prominent, while their economical and magical aspect 
is almost obliterated. 3 But ivhile the duties of a totcmic 
headman decrease in importance as we pass from the centre 
towards the sea f yet the authority of the post becomes 
concentrated in fewer hands. For whereas among the 
A run t a there may be! and usually are, several headmen for 

1 %wn«T aqd (I tiles* Mr/fot Tntot, 1 Spencer and Gillen, Aoinw Trikr t 
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each totem, among the Warr&miifiga and other northern 
tribes each totemte dan has only one headman. For 
example, in these northern tribes all the Kangaroo people 
recognise the authority of one Kangaroo headman ■ all the 
Water people recognise the authority of one Water headman h 
and so forth. Nay, more than that, the natives recognise in 
a vague way a headman for each of the two triba] moieties. 
For example, when Spencer and Gitlen visited the Warra- 
murtga tribe, an old White Cockatoo man was regarded as 
the head qf one moiety of the tribe, and a man of the 
mythical water-snake totem was regarded as the 

head of the other. This honourable position they owed in 
large measure to their age and learning. When It came to 
hard knocks, neither of these venerable sages would have 
put himself in the forefront of the battle* That duty they 
discreetly left to a veteran of the name of Tjupilla, head 
of the wind totem, who enjoyed the reputation of being 
a first-class fighting man. 1 It seems possible that this 
dual headship of a tribe might in time have developed 
into a double kingship, if the aborigines had been left free 
to evolve their institutions on their own lines. As it is, the 
vague authority attaching to the post of headman in these 
tribes has never grown even into a chieftainship ; for we are 
told that among these people " there is no such thing as a 
chief of the tribe, nor indeed is there any individual to 
whom the term chief can be applied. 11 5 It is true that in 
up-country parts a native of appropriate age may sometimes 
be found decorated with a brass plate whereon is inscribed 
some such legend as * L King Billy, chief of the Gurraburra 
tribe. Ih But these claims to sovereignty have no foundation 
in fact. 8 

Bui an the On the other hand, on the more fertile coasts of Australia 

^tsUir aboriginal society appears to have made some approach to, 
^ n0t i0 have actually evolved, a regular chieftainship. Thus 

a^Irtrh nr the days of the first settlement about Botany Bay it was 
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distributed into families, the head or senior of which exacts 
compliance from the rest. In the early intercourse with 
them (and indeed at a much later period, on the English 
meeting with families to whom they were unknown) they 
were always accosted by the person who appeared to be the 
eldest of the party; while the women, youths* and children 
were kept at a distance^ The word which in their language 
signifies father was applied to their old men ; and when, 
after some time,, and by dose observation* they perceived the 
authority with which Governor Phillip commanded, and 
the obedience which he exacted, they bestowed on him the 
distinguishing appellation of Be+attmt, or father. This title 
being conferred solely on him (although they perceived the 
authority or masters over their servants) places the true 
sense of the word beyond a doubt, and proves that to those 
among them who enjoyed that distinction belonged the 
authority of a chief, When any of these went into the 
town, they were immediately pointed out by their companions, 
or those natives who resided in it in a whisper* and with 
an eagerness of manner which, while it commanded the 
attention of those to whom it was directed* impressed them 
likewise with an idea that they were looking at persons 
remarkable For some superior quality even among the savages 
of New Holland/' 1 

Again, with regard to the Namnyeri* who occupied a ckMtain* 
district on the coast of South Australia, to the south of lbc , 
Adelaide, we are told that " cadi of the tribes or the N^ftjwL 
Narrinyeri has its chief, whose title is rufuflt (which means 
landowner}, who is their leader in war, and whose person is 
carefully guarded in battle by the warriors of his clam The 
mfivffc is the negotiator and spokesman for the tribe in all 
disagreements with other tribes ; and hEs advice is sought 
on all occasions of difficulty or perplexity. His authority 
is supported by the heads of families, and he is expected 
always to reside on the hunting-grounds of the tribe. The 
rupullt used to possess the right to divide the animals taken 
in the chase amongst the other heads of families, but this is * 
seldom observed now. The chieftainship is not hereditary, 

1 lieul, -CoL Collin*, Afvftmt vf tkt Euiink C+lcnj im A™ Sffv/A 
fLeiuJon, i&h), if* 
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btit elective. The deceased chiefs brother, or second son, is 
quite as eligible for the dignity as the eldest so^ if the 
heads of families prefer him, * , + But the most real authority 
exercised by the chief and his supporters is enforced by 
means of witchcraft If any young men or women attempt 
a departure from the customs of their forefathers they are 
immediately threatened with ngndkangi^ or milim, and this 
usually restrains them/ 1 Of these magical modes of re¬ 
inforcing the claims of law and morality the one 
consists in securing a bone of any animal of which the 
culprit had partaken and afterwards putting it in the fire. 
The other (jtiillito) consists in the more summary* and 
perhaps more effectual process of knocking him down with 
a stout cudgel and then operating on him with the same 
instrument till he is delivered over to the power of a demon 
called Nalkaru/ 

But it is in the south-western parts of Victoria, the 
Australia Felix of the older geographers, that the authority 
of one man over his fellows seems to have been carried 
furthest Here* to quote an excellent authority who knew 
the natives in the early days of the colony, “every tribe has 
its chief who is looked upon in the light of a father, and 
whose authority is supreme. He consults with the best men 
of the tribe, but when he announces his decision they dare 
not contradict or disobey him. Great respect is paid to the 
chiefs and their wnves and families. They can command the 
services of every one belonging to their tribe. As many as 
six young bachelors are obliged to wait on a chief, and 
eight young unmarried men on his w r ife ; and, as the children 
arc of superior rank to the common people, they also have 
a number of attendants to wait on them. No one can 
address a chief or chiefess without being first spoken to, 
and then only by their titles as such and not by personal 
names, or disrespectfully. Food and water, when brought to 
the camp, must be offered to them first, and reeds provided 
for each in the family to drink with ; white the common 
people drink in the usual way. Should they fancy any 
article of dress, opossum rug, or weapon, it must be given 

1 Rev, 6 . T+ijiLLn. "Be N^MTuiycrip" 1 Rev. G, tf/. cjjf., 24 
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without a murmur. IT a chief leaves home for a short time 
he is always accompanied by a friend* and on his return is 
met by two men* who conduct him to his - WMttnt [hut]. 

At his approach every one rises to receive him, and remains 
silent till he speaks ; they then enquire where he has been, 
and converse with him freely. When a tribe is moving 
from one part of the country to another, the chief accom¬ 
panied by a friend, precedes it, and obtains permission from 
the next chief to pass, before his followers cross the boundary. 

When approaching a friendly camp, the chief walks at the 
head of his tribe. If he is too old and infirm to take the 
lead, his nearest male relative or best friend does so. On 
his arrival with his family at the friendly camp, a comfort¬ 
able zvHurn is immediately erected, and rood, firewood* and 
attendance are provided during his visit. When lie goes out 
to hunt, he and his friends arc accompanied by several men 
to carry their game and protect them from enemies. A 
strange chief approaching a camp is met at a short distance 
by the chief* and invited to come and sit down ; a fire is made 
for him, and then he is asked where he has come from, and 
what is his business. The succession to the chicfdom is by 
inheritance. When a chief dies the chiefs of the neigh¬ 
bouring tribes, accompanied by their attendants* assist at the 
funeral obsequies ; and they appoint the best male friend of 
the deceased to take charge of the tribe until the first great 
meeting after the expiry of one year, when the succession 
must be determined by the votes of the assembled chiefs 
alone. The eldest son is appointed* unless there is some 
good reason for setting him aside. If there arc no sons, the 
deceased chiefs eldest brother is entitled to succeed him, 
and the inheritance runs in the line of his family. Failing 
him* the inheritance devolves upon the other brothers and 
their families in succession/ 11 

This incipient tendency to a monarchical rule which 'the 
manifests itself among the coastal tribes of Australia may 
be itself the direct consequence of that more regular and =*«wreW- 
plentiful supply of food which the neighbourhood of the sea, uWiie itvc 
with its more abundant rainfall* commonly ensures. For™ 1 ** 1 - 

, + Inbia m 

where the means of subsistence are constant and copious, ^lisioiia 

* J. Dawson, Austni/ijr* pp, 5 1$. 
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the population naturally increases in number and becomes 
stationary; since the principal motive for a migratory life, 
namely the exhaustion of the food-supply within the area 
under occupation, has ceased to operate. And with a larger 
and more fixed population, concentrated within definite 
boundaries, the opportunities which a man of superior 
abilities enjoys for extending his influence over his fellows 
also increase and multiply, whereas it is difficult for him to 
assert and enforce his will upon wandering groups thinly 
scattered over a wide region. Hence it is that the nomadic 
life does not lend itself readily to monarchy, which, if it 
is to be stable, must be exercised over a settled, not a 
migrator)' people . 1 

Thu5 far we have fouEid that ihc tribes which occupy the 
well-watered and fertile coasts of Australia have made some 
progress in material culture and political constitution by 
comparison with the tribes which roam over the arid and 
barren nteppes of the interior. A parallel advance in their 
social organisation and marriage customs was tong ago 
remarked and referred to its true cause by our principal 
authority on the tribes of South-Eastern Australia, Dr. 
A, Wp Howitt He wrote : 11 With the exception of that 
part of North-Eastern Queensland where the Kamilaros 
type touches the coast, the whole of the coast tracts, 
speaking broadly, between the Great Dividing Range and 
the sea, both in Queensland and New South Wales, and 


1 TTi t view ihal the tJikgnL^ry life U 
incompatible with higher progress in 
civiliraEkm ha* been rightly rnaiiHftlned 
by n hihUnian of America, 

KJ -Hjik. 11 e observes that Ixrth Hftri- 
citllurc and herrirmanship *‘hav* 
itirm!# 1 two *t]ctei*ive atwl well'defin ed 
%ia^ p which may be railed the migratory 
and the sEntiocuijy; the former denatins 
I hal stage in which fcpbcl^iWuctbn is 
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which are successively occupied and 
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the meat favoaiabEe .ipots have been 
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directed to the dei'cjapmcnt of their 
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between the Murray River and the sea in Victoria and 
South Australia, were occupied by communities having 
abnormal types of class system which in most eases 
count descent through the male line. These coast tracts* 
taken as a whole* are the best watered and most fertile 
parts of Australia, and* moreover, the richest in animals and 
plant food for an aboriginal population. This coincidence 
of advanced social development with fertility of country is 
not without some significance. The most backward-standing 
types of social organisation, having descent through the 
mother and an archaic communal marriage; exist in the 
dry and desert country - f the more developed Kami taro! 
type, having descent through the mother, but a genera! 
absence of the piraum marriage practice , 1 is found in the 
belter watered tracts which arc the sources of all the great 
rivers of East Australia \ while the most developed types, 
having individual marriage, and in which, In almost all cases* 
descent is counted through the father, are found along the 
coasts where there is the most permanent supply of water 
and most food. In bet, it is thus suggested that the social 
advance of the Australian aborigines has been connected 
with, if not mainly due to, a more plentiful supply of food 
in better watered districts . 1 * 9 

To the same effect Professor Baldwin Spencer observes : 
M It is a well-marked feature that, if we desire to find a 
tribe, whether it be one with male or with female descent, 
which has become specialised or highly modified in regard 
to its organization, we must search along the coast-line. 
The most backward and primitive tribes occupy the central 
area. Now, a very striking feature in the physiography of 
Australia is the presence of a scries of Ranges, of which a 
very characteristic example are those know n as the Great 
Divide, in the south-east part of the continent, separating a 
comparatively well-watered coastal fringe from a dry interior* 
w r herc, over wide areas, conditions of life am more unfavour¬ 
able. It will be seen that tribes, which w ill subsequently be 
shown to be modified, such as the Namnyeri, of South 

I As to thi* f<>rm of gfutip marrwge + on ik Australian Clan SyUcmi," 

sk bcbw f |t|a, 363 iff. *f 4 k* AntkrefvL'x'ttni Instil 
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Australia, the Victorian tribes generally, the coastal tribes 
on the east of the continent, and those on the west of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, all inhabit areas where conditions of 
life are relatively favourable ." 1 

Again, in discussing the question whether the magical 
ceremonies which the Dieri and other tribes of Central 
Australia about Lake Eyre practise for the purpose of 
increasing the food-supply are to be considered as a 
survival of primitive belief and custom, Dr. Howitt observes 
that M the Dieri tribe in its organisation, and in its customs 
and beliefs, is one of the most backward-standing tribes I 
know of, and therefore it would not be surprising if the 
magical food-producing ceremonies were retained* while the 
other tribes have departed from them. Assuming that the 
Dieri do, in fact, continue ceremonies which belonged to the 
primary functions or the early totemistie groups, it may be 
worth considering whether there arc any apparent reasons 
why the native tribes in other parts of Australia have 
abandoned them. I have before pointed out that the tribes 
can he arranged in a scries: first, those with fitrraMfu 
marriage; then those in which that form of marriage has 
become a rudimentary custom ; and, finally, those which 
have more or less lost their class organisation, and have 
developed a form of individual marriage. Now compare 
such a series of tribes with regard to these magical food- 
producing ceremonies, and also as to the climatic conditions 
under which they live. We shall find that the Lake Eyre 
tribes are under a minimum rainfall, a very high temperature* 
and a prevailing aridity, with fertile intervals, tv hen there is 
abundance of animal and vegetable food supplies. At the 
further end of lhe series, whether in Queensland, New South 
Wales, Victoria, or South Australia, the tribes living, say, 
on the coast lands, are under climatic conditions very different 
from those of Central Australia, with a good rainfall, a more 
temperate climate, and a plentiful and constant food supply, 
both animal and vegetable. This comparison comes out 
dearly when the tables of rainfall, given in the introductory 


* Baldwin Spencer, Totcniism in mfnt t*f SfifWf, DyttcdiCj January 
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chapter, are inspected. This comparison wilt fall in Sine 
with former conclusions, namely, that the tribes of the Lake 
Eyre basin have remained in a far more primitive condition 
socially than those of South-East Australia. If so, it would 
point to conditions or better climate, and more abundant 
and regular food supply! as potent causes in the advance¬ 
ment of the social condition of the south-east tribes . 113 

When Dr. Howitt wrote the former of the passages N«vew 
which I have just quoted from his writings lie was 
not aware that to the north of the tribes of l*ake Eyre 
lies another group of central tribes, living under similar r - IMl ihe . 
climatic conditions, which have a complex marriage system 
of eight exogenous subclasses with descent of the class (pmuniwn 
and subclass in the male line* That the tight * class 
system of these central tribes is later and more advanced mj-Imt ihl>. 
than the two-class system or the Died and other tribes 
about Lake Eyre is a proposition which, in my opinion, 
does not admit of dispute, since it seems certain that ihe 
tight subclasses have been produced by bisection of four 
subclasses, and these again by bisection of two primary 
classes, which two primary classes represent the first 
dichotomy of an originally undivided commune. T hus we 
are bound to recognise that, side by side in Central 
Australia, there are living under similar climatic conditions 
two sets of tribes, one with the most rudimentary and the 
other with the most advanced of the normal types of 
Australian social organisation. The sharp Sine of cleavage 
between these two sets of tribes has already been indicated* 
for it runs between the Urabunna and the Aninta tribes* 
whose social and totemic systems have been described 
above * 1 With regard to the question of descent I have \vithR.n>up 
pointed out* that with a system of group marriage* such as 
we have strong grounds for believing to have been at one**™* 
time universal among the Australian aborigines, descent 
may be traced as easily in the paternal as in the maternal . 
line* since the paternity recognised under such a system 
that of a group, not of an individual, and the group of 
“ fathers" is quite as well known as the group of * mothers," 

> A, W. Howitt, jVd/y«v 1'riUt <jf » Aborf, pp. 17$ iff, 
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Hence there is no need to suppose that paternal descent is 
necessarily later than maternal descent, and derived from it 1 
Even when group-marriage has been exchanged for individual 
marriage, the difficulty of tracing descent from the Tat her is 
hardly greater in savage than in civilised society* Jn both 
it is assumed that the man who cohabits with a woman is 
the father of her child* although, as 1 have pointed out/ 
fatherhood to a Central Australian savage is a very different 
thing from fatherhood to a civilised European. To the 
European father it means that he has begotten a chi Id on a 
woman ; to the Central Australian father it means that a 
child is the offspring of a woman with whom he has a right 
to cohabit, whether he has actually had intercourse with her 
or not. To the European mind the tie between a hither 
and his child is physical ; to the Central Australian it is 
social. If we wish to avoid confusion in discussing the 
institutions of a race so different from our own, we must 


3 Similarly Mcbss, Spencer and 
Oil Ecu obwrve ? " Ft is fur (sample, 
generally mumol that counting dp. 
scent in the fcmtr p is j m tu primitive 
method than counting descent in the 
rink 1 - tine, and ih.U of two liibts, in 
one of which we have mittrnal dc$cerii 
;lvii L in I he ether paternal* the fanner 
Lh in this reaped in a more primitive 
Condition than ihv Litter ; but it may 
even be doubted whether in all cbhs 
the roaming of descent in the female 
line has preceded the counting of il in 
the male line. The very f&et thnl 
deacePE k counted at alt, that k* that 
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some diitln^ui,thing name, Ikibk he 
erf k horn of some particular 
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women of another panLcular group. 
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Ansi ration tribes of the present day), 
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clearly distinguish between Lhcse two very different con¬ 
ceptions of paternity, the physical and the social, which we 
confound under the same name. 1 

From these considerations it follows that among the We Ibivt 
A ustralian tribes paternal descent is not of itself a proof 1 

social advancement; and thus one of the arguments adduced ttmt tnbf, 
by Dr+ J lowEtt to prove the advance in culture of the coastal n ' * 
as compared with the inland tribes appears to be invalid. &**** 

So far as J am aware, there is no evidence that any i.nbvr 
Australian tribe has exchanged maternal for paternal 
descent, and until such evidence is forthcoming we are not nhn^hii^ 
justified in assuming that those tribes which now trace moi(hrt 
descent from the father formerly traced it from the mother 

On the other hand the survival of a form of group The 
marriage among the central tribes in the basin of Lake 1,1 ’ 1 
Eyre* may fairly, with Dr, Howitt, be regarded as evidence f irmer, 
of the more backward state of these tribes in comparison th ' 
with the tribes of the fertile coasts of Victoria and New 
South Wales, who practise individual marriage. Yet even thcir 
this test is not an absolute one, if Dr. Howitt is right in pHttiitiire 
holding that group marriage prevails, or prevailed till lately, 
among tribes on the southern coast of South Australia. 1 
But with regard to the greater part of the territory occupied 
by the tribes of that coast it is to be remembered that the 
deserts characteristic of Central Australia here extend nearly 
to the sea,* so that the coastal tribes at this point labour 
under some of the same natural disadvantages which have 
retarded progress among die steppe-dwellers of the interior. 

Again, in some districts on the coast the partial or break- 
entire breakdown of totemism, or of the exogamous classes, 
or of both together, appears, as Dr + Howitt has pointed out.- 1 ™ 5 
to furnish unquestionable evidence of a social advance *^”5* 
among the tribes who ha% r e thus succeeded in emancipating 
themselves more or less completely from the thraldom of 


1 The ilitfinetion between physiol 
paternity ind mnl-crnity on (lie one 
aiail Btidal paternity nmi msitefniSy on 
live usher aide ha* been dearly pointst 
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these burdensome superstitions. The evidence of the decay 
of totemism and exogamy in parts of Soulh-Eastern Australia 
which border on the sea will come before us in the sequel. 

Further, we have seen reason to believe that the totemic 
system of the central tribes is more primitive than that of 
the coastal tribes both in its social and in its religious or 
magical aspects, namely, in its permission to persons of the 
same totem to many each other, in its mode of determining 
the totem of every individual, in its extensive use or magic 
for the multiplication of the totem ic animals and plants, and 
in its allowing and even compelling men under certain 
circumstances to eat their Own totems, 1 

Again, whereas the central tribes are ignorant of, and 
indeed deny, the part which the father plays in the begetting 
of offspring,* the tribes of South-Eastern Australia on the 
contrary, affirm that children emanate from the father alone 
and are merely nurtured by the mother. 5 Lastly, whereas 
the conception of a supreme supernatural being appears to 
be wholly lacking among such of the central tribes as have 
remained unaffected by European influence, the natives of 
South-Eastern Australia are reported to have believed in a 
mythical headman somewhere up in the sky, who might in 
time have developed into a native god of a common pattern, 
if his career had not been cut short by the arrival of a foreign 
race w ith a foreign deity /* 

Taken altogether the evidence points to the conclusion 
that such advances as have been made by the Australian 
aborigines in material culture, tribal government, family life, 
knowledge of natural processes, and dements of religion, 
have been made by the tribes of the coast and of those 
south-eastern portions of the continent where the natural 


* See above, pp, 219 343 W*« 
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conditions in respect or climate, soil and water have been most 
favourable to human existence by Furnishing the natives with a 
plentiful supply of food and of other necessaries, and thereby 
enabling them to multiply and become settled ; while on the 
contrary the more backward and comparatively primitive tribes 
arc those which inhabit the arid wastes of the interior, where 
the hard conditions of life in the desert have had the effect* 
w hich they never fail to produce, of keeping down the numbers 
and retarding the intellectual and social progress of the 
poverty-stricken nomads. 1 Yet these steps on the upward road 
have not been made with a rigid, a mechanical uniformity ; 
for we have seen that side by side with the most primitive 
form of toiemism the central tribes possess the most higisly 
developed type of exogamy! namely, the division of the 
community into eight exogamous classes. The exception 
only illustrates the truth, w hich the w r hole history of mankind 
must impress on an attentive student, that in every human 
society there are marked inequalities of culture ; the condi¬ 
tions of progress are too manifold and too complex to allow 
any single community or group of communities to outstrip 
its fellows equally in every respect. Amongst the most 
advanced peoples may be discovered relics of a ruder past; 
amongst the most backward races may be detected germs 
and anticipations of a happier future; 2 


£ 2 . Tribts with two Classes {Kararu and Matteri) 
and Female Dwemi 

For our knowledge of the social and totemic systems 
of the tribes In the south-eastern regions of Australia 
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we are mainly indebted to the researches of Dr + A. W- 
Howitt and his colleague the Rev. Lorimer Fiscrn. The 
results of these researches* which extended over many years, 
arc summed tip by Dr. A* W. Howitt in a book which 
must always remain the standard work on tlic subject . 1 In 
the following survey of totemism and exogamy in South- 
Eastern Australia 1 shall therefore follow in the main 
Dr Howitt's arrangement and presentation of the facts, and 
shall abstain from using later accounts, because since he 
collected his information a good many years ago, the process 
of extinction or decay has gone so far among the tribes of 
Victoria and New South Wales that little or nothing can 
now be learned with any certainty from the few survivors 
as to the ancient customs and beliefs of their forefathers.* 
Dr. Howitt p s last message to anthropologists was to urge on 
them the need of the greatest caution in accepting evidence 
from the remnants of decaying tribes. I take heed to the 
warning and shall accordingly treat the tribes of South-East 
Australia as, for the purposes of this study, practically extinct 
In the year 1907 the total number of full-hEondcd natives in 
the whole State of Victoria was under two hundred* Hence 
though, for the sake of convenience, I shall often speak of 
these tribes in the present tense, the reader is to understand 
that the customs and beliefs described m the following 
pages belong for the most part, if not altogether, to the 
past. 

We begin our survey with those tribes which have 
the simplest social organisation, namely, a bisection of 
the whole community into two exogamous moieties or 


1 A- W. Howitt, Th* Ahmv Tritei 
f/ * East Au 1 Irak* (London, 
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classes with descent in the female line. This simple and 
doubtless ancient type of social organisation is found 
among the tribes about Lake Eyre, in the interior 
South Australia. Properly speaking, this group of tribes r >ie 
should be classed with the central tribes* for though Lake 
Kyrc, about which they cluster, lies a good deal to the 
south of the true centre of Australia, yet the natural features 
and climate of the country exhibit all the characteristics of 
those arid sun-scorched wastes which occupy the greater 
part of the interior of the continent. The name of Lake iTir^ ^ 
Eyre is given to a vast expanse of barren Hats and salt ukrEfre. 
swamps, some four thousand square miles in area, which 
through subsidence of the land now lies nearly forty feet 
below sea-level, so that the rivers which from time to time 
pour Hoods of water into it from the Queensland Hills have 
no outlet, and the water soon evaporates in the torrid heat 
of the sun, leaving only a saline crust behind. In summer 
you may stand on what is called the shore of the lake and 
sweep the horizon with a powerful glass without seeing a 
drop of water. The landscape at such times is, to the last 
degree, desolate and forbidding, indeed one or the most 
dismal on earth, for the country all round these salt flats 
is a dreary wilderness of bare sun-baked clay pans, stony 
deserts, where the pebbles are set so thick that a cart-wheel 
leaves no rut, or barren sand-dunes which stretch away into 
the distance with the regularity and monotony of railway 
embankments. To add to the gloom of the scenery the sky. 
even in summer, is often overcast for days with banks of 
heavy clouds which sometimes hang low* as if to mock the 
parched and thirsty wanderer with the sight of water beyond 
his reach. The prevailing hue of earth and heaven is a 
dingy monotonous grey ; the distance is often blotted by a 
low dull hare Not a sound is to be heard, not a living 
thing is to be seen, the only motion is that of the cloud-rack 
drifting sullenly across the leaden sky. No wonder that the 
natives of this forlorn region should be amongst the lowest 
even of the low* Australian savages; no wonder that at times, ** 
driven to desperation by the droughts which have blasted 
their land into a desert, they should, like the prophets ef 
Baal, have slashed themselves with knives and called with 
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loud cries on the spirits to send rain from the pitiless heaven . 1 * 
The advent of Europeans has practically exterminated these 
children of the wilds without enabling their supplant era per¬ 
manently to occupy the land. Deserted homesteads and 
wire-fences straggling on the ground now mark the retreat 
of the white man from these realms of sterility and death . 3 * * 
Thoyghibc Before proceeding to give an account of the social and 
nboriKin^ l °temic system of the tribes, now much reduced in numbers, 
nre £ Ik which still inhabit these dreary solitudes, 1 think it well to 

j^tgw correct a misapprehension which appears to exist as to the 

^bom place assigned by modern anthropologists to the Australian 
race in general and to the tribes of Lake Eyre in particular, 
demine it has been assumed* that, because wc rank the Australian 

UllyrfttiJ.- 

lion ttiej aborigines among the lowest races of mankind, we thereby 
1 ' imply that they are degraded, stupid, lazy, brutal, and so 

.in-ncVii. forth. The assumption rests cm a confusion of thought 
Lowness in the scale of humanity is confounded with 
degradation, with which it has no necessary connection. 
Similarly in the animal creation the ant, the bee, the 
elephant, and the dog are low in the scale by comparison 
with man, but they are not degraded^ and it would be a 
calumny to describe them as stupid, lazy, brutal, and so on i 
for many of these creatures display a degree of intelligence 
and industry, of courage and affection which should put 
many men To shame. In regard to the Australian aborigines 
all that modem anthropology maintains is that, on the ground 
of the comparatively primitive nature of their material culture, 
superstitious beliefs, and social customs, they rank as the 
lowest of all the existing races of men about whom wc 
possess accurate information. The pygmies of Central 
Africa may be, and the extinct Tasmanians almost certainly 
were, still lower than the Australians in the scale of humanity, 
but about them we have practically no information of any 
value. To set the Australians above the Bantu and negro 
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races of Africa would be absurd ; for the Bantus and negroes 
have tamed cattle, cultivated the ground, invented or at 
least practised weaving and pottery, worked the mctaK 
built cities, and founded kingdoms, and the Australians 
have done none of these things. But though the Australians 
in their long isolation from the rest of the world have 
lagged far behind other races in the evolution of culture, 
they exhibit, so far as t can judge, no symptom at all of 
physical mental, or social degradation; on the contrary 
they appear to me to display both in their traditions and 
in their customs unequivocal signs of an advance from a 
state of savagery much lower than that in which they were 
found by Europeans, To these marks of progress 1 have 
already repeatedly called attention in the course of this work, 
and 1 shall have occasion to do so again in the scqiie L 
Indeed 1 know of no savages who can properly be described 
as degraded except such as have been corrupted by contact 
with civilisation, learning the vices without acquiring the 

virtues of the higher race. . . Q . 

In classing the Australians, on the ground of heir 
material culture, social institutions, and supers! it ions bcliels* pkcT , cf [hr _ 
a t tite bottom of all the existing races of men about whom 
we arc accurately informed, l am happy to agree with an ia [hr 
inquirer equally conspicuous for the exactness of his know- “ 
ledge and die sobriety of his judgment, the late General 
Pitt-Rivers who reached the same conclusion from a 
comparison of the Australian weapons and tools with those 
of other savages. He observes: -‘Lowest amongst the 
existing races of the world of whom we have any accurate 
knowledge arc the Australians. All their weapons assimilate 
to the forms of nature ; all their wooden weapons are con¬ 
structed on the grain of the wood, and consequently their 
curves are the curves of the branches out of which they 
were constructed. In every instance in which l have 
attempted to arrange my collection in sequence, so as to 
trace the higher forms from natural forms, the weapons of 
the Australians have found their place lowest in the scale, - 
because they assimilate most closely to the natural forms. 

I UnKewm^runl A. Lane-F™ Pitt Rim*. The £*>!*!»* of CnUnrt 
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The tribes of the Lake Eyre basin occupy, or used to 
b^Thc WWi a territory about three hundred miles long from 
□i«i north to south by three hundred miles broad From cast to 
west Of these the Dieri tribe, inhabiting the lower course 
of the Barcoo River on the cast and south-east side of Lake 
Eyre* was the largest and most important, and it may be 
taken as typical of the rest, all of which appear to have 
agreed with it m being divided into two exogamous moieties 
or classes with descent in the female line. 3 At the present 
day the numbers of the Dieri have dwindled to one hundred 
and fifty all told, and a mission - station of the German 
Lutheran Church has been established among them since 
i 1 he following account of their totemie and social 

system is based in large part on the evidence of men who 
knew the tribe in their purely savage state many years ago. 
Kxogam- The Dieri are divided into two exogamous intermarrying 
e hi m moieties or classes which bear the names of Kararu and Matter! 
cUrLpf ej* respectively. Each moiety or class is again subdivided into 
a number of totem clans. To the exogamous moieties or 
classes and to the totem clans the Dieri give the name of 
ttmnftis or, more correctly, madas? The following is a list of 
Lhe Dieri totem clans, so far as they have been ascertained, but 
the list is incomplete^ hi it the clans are arranged under 
the classes (moieties or phratries) to which they belong. 


-<-W 


1 A, VV, I En win. “The Dieri 
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Cbasca. 


TaicniB. 


Kanmi 


{ 


j Rain* carpc^nakc, craw, native companion, red ochre, a 
small fseed of C/aytwte &p , * »t (malar**)* a 
hat f/rt/WwrtfX the pan-beetle (/Wfl* 
miltetytlff*) a froM (L^Bn ) p Use rabbii-bandkoot, 
sfiftw-intiiase f/ru/j/jj), a small mooses 


Matteri ■ 

L 


A caterpillar* (OTJftfcfWi ibe 'Wltcbctty J^nib of Spencer 
atid Gillen)* cormorant, tmu+ eagle-hawk* a fish, 
Acada ip.* dingo, native cat* Jfrfcqtara (bone fiah f\ 
small mmwpial (i^u/a\ kangaroo rat. 


The marriage rule is that a man must always many a 
woman of the other moiety or class ; in other words, karam 
men must marry Matter! women, and conversely Matter! un-s th* 
inert must marry Kararu women. In regard to totems, a 
man is free to marry a woman of any totem in the other 
moiety of the tribe. For example, a Kararu man of the 
rain totem may marry a Matter! woman of the caterpillar 
totem, or of the cormorant totem, or of the emu totem, or 
of the eagle-hawk totem, etc. Both the class (moiety) and 
the totem clan are hereditary in the female line , in other 
words, every child takes both of them from his or her mother. 

Thus, if a Kararu man of the rain totem marries a Matter! 
woman of the caterpillar totem, then their children, both 
male and female, will be Matteri-caterpillars; if a Kararu 
man of the rain totem marries a Matter! woman of the 
cormorant totem, then their children, both male and female, 
will be Mattcri-cormorants. Or if a Matter! man of the 
emu totem marries a Kararu woman of the carpet-snake 
totem, then their children will be Kararu-carpet-snakes; if 
he marries a Kararu woman of the crow totem, then the 
children will be Kararu-crows, and so on . 1 
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Although a two-class system, like a four-class system, 
beihKt’T does not of prevent the marriage of a man’s children 

d“i"™ Wkh . ht3 S?StCr ' S ch '! dren - 1 y ct thc practically bar such 

ami hi* marriages by placing a mans children in the relation 
cMJrtn. ° f . * am * t which means non-marriageable) to his sister's 
children ; but in the next generation the children of 
these children arc u&a or marriageable to each other,* 
I he effect of this prohibition is* in conjunction with the 
class system, to bar all marriages between first cousins. 
For when first cousins are the children of two brothers 
or or two sisters, their union is barred by the class system 
and in the remaining case, when first cousins arc the 
children of a brother and a sister respectively, though 
their marriage is not barred by the class system, yct it 
Is specially guarded against by this Died rule which makes 
such cousins keimt or non-marriagcable with each other. 
Thus in regard to such first cousins, the children of a 
brother and a sister respectively, the Dicri system presents 
a remarkable contrast to the Lrabumin. system ; for whereas 
under the Urabunna system a man's proper wife is his 
first cousin, the daughter of his mother's elder brother or 
of his father's elder sister/ these female first cousins are 
under the Died sj'stem prohibited to him by a special 
rule. We cannot doubt that the Urabunna custom which 
enjoins a man to marry one oF his first cousins is older 
than the Dleri custom which forbids ham to do so. The 
Diet! prohibition is dearly an innovation on the older 
system which permitted and even recommended certain 
consanguineous marriages; it is another step taken by 
these savages towards ihc accomplishment or that object at 
which their whole class system was directly aimed, namely p 
the prevention of the marriage of near kin, This practical 
prohibition of a marriage which is not barred by the class 
system is interesting, because it shews how tribal opinion may 
condemn and prevent certain unions which yet, so far as the 
class rules are concerned, might be lawfully contracted* We 
"* may reasonably suppose that all the marriages which arc now 
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formally interdicted fay the various exogamous class systems, 
were in like manner informally reprobated by public opmton 
before the cumbrous machinery of exogamy was put m 
operation against them. In other words, we may assume 
that a moral objection to such marriages always preceded, 
and was the cause of, their legal prohibition. 

According to S. Gason/ the Dieri do not pay any^ 
particular respect to their totems, and will kill and, eat them 
whenever they are edible animals or plants. There is 

.■rone Ming of fel^vship bc.vv.cn »“ priced ££ dm. 

totem. When a visitor arrives in camp, he is entertainer 

by his relatives or, in default of them, by people of his 
totem ** Those of the same totem keep together, cat an 
| ive together, and lend each other their women. Lvcn 
strangers from a distance of three or four hundred miles are 
thus hospitably entertained. The first question *. Jfij* 

J\Iurdu 1 ’ that is to say. 'What is your totem? Th^ 
surrounding and distant tribes have some totems different 
to those of the Dicri, but these can always find out which 

are To M^ml for the origin of their totem, the Dieri .dl£; jo , 
various stories about the Mura-muras, the mythical pre , h ^ 
dccessors and prototypes of the tribe, who, like the altkennga '-jj". 
ancestors of the Arunta, are said to have wandered about 
the country instituting the rites and ceremonies which are 
still, or were tili lately, observed by their descendants or 
successors. These Mura-tnuras were men, women, and 
children who led the same sort of life as the Dieri, but were 
far more powerful magicians than even the medicine-men of 
the present day claim to be. They gave names to he 
natural features of the country, such as the rocks and the 
rivers, which they met with in their wanderings; and when 
their work was done they were themselves turned into rocks 
or petrified tree-trunks, which the natives still point out as 
indisputable evidence of the truth of the legends. nc o 
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the tales which the Dieri tell to explain the origin of the 
totems {murdtts f ttiadas) runs, as follows. They say that in 
the beginning the earth opened in the midst of FerigundJ 
I-ake and the totems (i/iwrrfi/j or madfts) came trooping out, 
one after the other. Out came the crow, and the shell 

parakeet* and the emu* and all the rest. Being as yet 

imperfectly formed and without members or organs of sense, 
they laid themselves down on the sandhills which surrounded 
the lake then just as they do now. It was a bright day* 
and the totems lay basking in the sunshine, till at last, 

refreshed and invigorated by it, they stood up as human 

beings {httui} and dispersed in all directions. That is why 
people of the same totem are now scattered all over the 
country. You may still see the island in the lake out of 
which the totems came trooping long ago/ 

Another Dieri story to explain the origin of the totems, 
or at least of the totem names, runs thus. Once upon a 
time there was a ATuni-mara man and his name was Mandra- 
mankana. He came to the neighbourhood of Pando, 
which the white men call Lake Hope, There he saw two 
girls* who jeered at him, and when he made love to them, 
they gave him the slip. So he went forth meditating 
revenge* and as he went he sang songs which made the fruit 
to grow, some bitter and some sweet The two girls found 
these plants and they liked the sweet fruit very much. 
After a time they came to a (any a bush, laden with its red 
and yellow fruit But the sly Mandra- mankana was lurking 
in the bush, and when the two girls, suspecting nothing, drew 
near, he killed them both and cut off their breasts. Coming 
to the camp of the murdered damsels, he decked himself out 
in paint and feathers* hung the breasts of the girls on his 
chest* and danced before the people. But two young men 
recognised the breasts of his victims and knocked him very 
hard on the head, so that it split open, and then all the 
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people fell upon him; even the little children struck him 
with thdr liny fists. So they buried him and laid wood on 
his grave, and went away. One day a crow perched on the 
grave, and pecked thrice at the wood,and said “Caw. caw . 
caw! 11 Then the dead man awoke, and came out of the 
crave, and looked about, but nobody was to bo seen. 
However, he perceived the footprints of the people, and 
he followed them up to their new camp on Coopers 
Creek When he came tip with them, they were wading 
and splashing in the river, driving the fish before them with 
bushes and grass. So he hid himself in the water and, 
opening his mouth very wide, he swallowed them all up, 
men, fish, grass, water, everything. Some few of the people 
who were at a distance saw with alarm a monster in c 
water with his arms round their comrades, hugging them to 
himself* A remnant escaped by jumping over his arms. As 
they ran away, the Mum-mum man called 1 Gobbkr-up-of- 
Grass” looked after them and gave to each of them as 
he ran his totem name. Those who ran to the north were 
the seed of the ntanptr*. the bat, a marsupial rat (atmani), 
a small marsupial (palyara\ the shell parakeet, the cormorant, 
the eagle-hawk, the emu, the crow, a caterpillar {padi), called 
fay the” whites the witchclty grub, red ochre, the carpet-snake, 
and the Duboisia Ilopwoociii. These, as I said before, all 
ran away to the north. Those that mn to the south-east 
were the kangaroo, the dingo, &he jew lizard, tht lace ^zard 
or iguana, a marsupial rat {k«kute\ a small marsupial Juuta), 
another small marsupial {karabam the native companion, 
the rain, a crane, a water-rat, the native cat a 

frog tkahdirt). another frog ( tid*amam\ the curlew, and the 
kangaroo rat. Those who ran to the south were a fish 
{ ,wk<,r», the native perch), the native cat (ydaur,), the 
box-tree {Eucalyptus microthcca), the rabbit-bandicoot 
bush wallaby {Peragal* lagolis), and one more 
whose English name is uncertain, perhaps the cel. \\ hen 
they were ail gone, the mura-mnra came out of the 
water and vomited. As he did so, all his teeth fell 
out, and they are still to be seen at Manatandri. After 
that he went a little further oft. sat down, and diet.. His 
body turned into stone, and you may see it looking 
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like a rock on the Cooper Creek to the north of Lake 
Hope. 1 

In this latter legend the list of names helps to supple¬ 
ment the list of totem dans which has already been given, 8 
and it probably throws light on the geographical distribution 
of the dans; for we can hardly doubt that the majority 
of each totem dan was found in that quarter to which its 
mythical ancestor was said to have run in order to escape 
the maw of the ttmra-mura man in the river, 

ktfnkri or A * Djcri Iia t e 3 ’ so 3 ' e i entl or the origin of exogamy, 

ibeoriffn As reported by S. Gason the legend runs thus; '*Murdeo 
(subdivision of tribe into families), Murdoo means taste, but 
m its primary and larger signification implies family, founded 
on the following tradition. After the creation, as previously 
related, lathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, and others of the 
closest kin intermarried promiscuously, until the evil effects 
of these alliances becoming manifest, a council of the chiefs 
was assembled to consider in what way they might be 
averted, the result of their deliberations being a petition to 
the Mooramoora, in answer to which he ordered that the 
tribe should be divided into branches, and distinguished one 
from the other by different names, after objects animate and 
inanimate, such as dogs, mice, emu, rain, iguana, and so forth, 
the members or any such branch not to intermarry, but with 
permission for one branch to mingle with another. Thus 
the son of a dog might not marry the daughter of a dog, 
but either might form an alliance with a mouse, an emu, a 

rat, or otlier family. This custom is still observed, and the 

first question asked of a stranger is, 1 What numbs ?' namely. 

Of what family are you ? 113 

^ In this vorsion of , the ]^nd the Mooramoora, whom 

ihe tgfead Gason regarded as a Good Spirit or deity,* is clearly one 

of the Mttra-mutas, the mythical predecessors or ancestors 
of the Dicri.' The version of the same legend which the 
Rev, Otto Sicbert, a missionary to the Dieri, obtained for 
Dr. A. W. Howitt, is as follows: "The several families 
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of Murdtis married in Lhemselves without shame. This 
occasioned great confusion, and sexual disorder became 
predominant The Phmarut (ciders) observing this, came 
together to consider how these evils might be avoided 
They agreed that the families should be divided, and that no 
member of a segment should marry within it In accordance 
with this it was ordered that 1 Yidni padi nmdu (murdu) 
wapanai knualka kuraterila, yidnt knuaika wapanai warugatti 
kuraterila, etc/ That is, 1 Thou grub totem, go to produce 
crow ; thou crow totem, go to produce emu, etc,’ and so on 
for the other totems.” 1 

Both these versions of the legend agree in alleging that Ttw mdi. 
there was a time when the present restrictions on marriage 
were unknown, and when consequently near kinsfolk married K:nn*u* 
among themselves without shame; both agree in alleging 
that the exogamous rules were deliberately introduced for tairo- 
thc purpose of regulating the intercourse of the sexes and Eh^/" 
putting an end to a state of sexual promiscuity which had f k! "‘ nf 
come to be regarded as a great evil. These traditions, 
therefore, accord perfectly with the conclusion, which we 
have reached independently from the consideration of other ddom 
evidence* that the exogamous prohibitions w r ero deliberately 
devised and enforced for the sake of preventing the union 
in marriage of persons whom the natives regarded as too 
near of kin.- But, as Dr. Howitt has pointed out, there is 
a discrepancy between the two versions of the Dim legend 
as to the introduction of exogamy. For w hereas in Gabon's 
version the totem clans were introduced simultaneously with, 
and as a means of carrying out, the exogamous rules, in Mr. 

Siebcrts version the totem clans existed before the intro¬ 
duction of exogamy and had been till then endogamous, 
that is* people of the same totem dan had been free 
to marry each other Thus SicberFs version agrees with 
the traditions of the other Central Australian tribes which 
represent endogamy as habitually practised by the totem 
dans before the introduction of the exogamous classes. 3 

1 A. W + Unwinj, Nttfivt Tribts Australia* ^ Journal cf th± Anth^p 

Sif It/ A- Eftrf rfuftr li/ni, fp, 4S1 ; A. W. %wa/ fmtitutt, a jsitit. (1904) p* 129, 

Howitl i/k! Oi to Sicbcit, H df 1 See Above, pp, 273 1^7. 

the Dim anil Kindred Tribes of CsbUaJ 1 Sec above, pp. 351 
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This agreement is a strong; argument in favour of the truth 
of the tradition. The Kuhn tribe of Victoria had a similar 
legend that their ancestors used to marry without any regard 
to kinship, until two medicine-men went up to Bunjil, the 
great mythical headman of the tribe in the sky, and requested 
that the people should divide themselves into two exogamous 
classes. Bunjil granted their request and ordained that 
one of these classes should be called Bunjil (eagle-hawk) 
and the other IVaung (crow), 1 

With regard to the agency by which these great changes 
of tribal custom were introduced, it is to be observed that in 
Gason K s version of the Dicri legend the innovation Is ascribed 
to the mythical predecessors or ancestors of the people 
(the Mtita-muras), that in Mr, Sic herds version it is attri¬ 
buted to the tribal elders* and that in the Kulin legend it 
is set down to two medicine-men* who had previously 
obtained the sanction of Bunjil* the mythical headman of 
the tribe. In so far as these stories refer the introduction 
of social reform to the authority or the older men, and 
especially of the medicine-men* they are confirmed by what 
appears to be the practice of the present day ; for the best 
modern observers of the Australian aborigines are of opinion 
that if the elders, who practically rule the tribe, agree cm the 
advisability of introducing even an important change of 
custom* they have it in their power to persuade the people 
to adopt it. Thus Dr Howitt says: “ From what I know 
of the Australian savage I can see very clearly how such a 
social change might be brought about. They universally 
believe that their deceased ancestors and kindred visit them 
during sleep, and counsel or warn them against dangers* or 
communicate to them song-charms against magic. I have 
known many such cases* and I also know that the medicine¬ 
men see visions that arc to them realities. Such a man if 
of great repute in his tribe might readily bring about a 
social change* by announcing to his fellow medicine-men a 
command received from some supernatural being such as 
Kutchi of the Dierk Bunjil of the Wurunjeiri* or Daramulun 
of the Coast Murring, If they received it favourably* the 
next step might be to announce it to the assembled head- 
J ^ Homil* iVkrittf Tri&c,} *f Australta^ pp, t: J6, 451. 
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men at one of the ceremonial gatherings as a supernatural 
command, and this would be accepted as true without 
question by the tribc^people/ K 1 As to the particular reform 
with which wc are here concerned, Dr. Hovvitt writes : " I 
cannot see any reason to doubt that the first division of 
Australian communities into two exogamous intermarrying 
communes was an intentional act arising from within the 
commune prior to its division. The evidence which I have 
before mc p drawn from the existing customs and beliefs of 
the aborigines, not only leads me to that conclusion, but 
also to the further conclusion that the movement itself 
probably arose within the council of elders, in which the 
tribal wizard, the professed communicant with ancestral 
spirits, holds no mean place. The change, whenever it was 
effected, must, l think, have been announced as having been 
directed by the spirits of the deceased ancestors Mura 
Mura of the DicrE), or by the Headman of Spiritland 
himself Bunjil of the Kulin, or DaramulOn of the 

Murring) Fr * 

A similar view as to the agency by which changes of Spencer 
tribal custom are effected among the Australian aborigines 
is held by Messrs, Spencer and Gillen, who have had rtw 
excellent opportunities of forming an opinion on the sub- 
ject Speaking of the headmen of the central tribes they 
observe: 44 It Is undoubtedly by means of the meetings ^naiTwiili 
and consultations of leading men such as these that changes 

. + ' . - , . niem an<l 

til regard to customs can be introduced. 1 lie savage is ,^1^1 i y 
essentially a conservative. What was considered by his ; prif - llL 

* + * ireca p ; 1 .jup 

father and, more important still, by his grandfather and to group 
great-grandfather, to be the right and proper thing to do, 
is the only right and proper thing for him. But yet at the iriSe. 
same time, despite this very strong feeling, changes are 
introduced. It is these old men, the heads of the totcmic 
groups, who arc most interested in all matters concerned 
with tribal government and custom. If we arc safe in 
regarding the traditions of the different tribes as affording 
evidence of any value, it h interesting to find that not a few * 

1 A. W. Nowilt, A'itEvr Triter $j Auiltfelinfl Cbm Syskm^,^ 
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of them refer to changes introduced by spcda] individuals of 
note. Almost every tribe ha* a tradition of special men or 
women who first introduced the stone knife for use at 
initiation p in place of the fire-stick* which previously had 
caused the deaths of many of the young men. So again 
every tribe ascribes the introduction of the present marriage 
system to special eminent akktringa ancestors. In some 
cases* further, we find that some special ancestor proposed a 
change, and was supported in this by some other individual 
Probably this really explains what has taken place in the 
past and is still going on in the present. Every now and 
again there arises a man of superior ability to his fellows ; 
indeed in every tribe there are always one or two individuals 
who are regarded as more learned than the others, and to 
whom special respect is paid During the perfonnancc of 
important ceremonies, when large numbers of the tribe and 
even members of other tribes are gathered together* the 
in formal council of the leading men is constantly meeting, 
xMattcrs of tribal interest arc discussed day after day in 
fact* unless one has been present at these tribal gatherings* 
which often extend over two or three months* it is difficult 
to realise the extent to which the thoughts of the natives 
arc occupied with matters of this kind. A change may 

perhaps Slave been locally introduced by some strong man 

acting in conjunction with the older men of his own 
group. This is discussed amongst the various leading 
men when they meet together, and then, if the innovation 
gains the support of other leaders, it will be adopted 
and will gradually come to be recognised as the right 
thing," 1 

AimeIkt And elsewhere Spencer and Gillen tell us that M after 

of ihnx carefully watching the natives during the performance of 

° F |w" ccrcmon ’ es an[ J endeavouring as best we could to enter 
X* " fadings* to think as they did, and to become for 

r i™n. being one of themselves, we came to the conclusion 

may be that if one or two of the most powerful men settled upon the 
■X s GUt advisability of introducing some change, even an important one, 
iFfcbe*. it would be quite possible for this to be agreed upon and carried 
out That changes have been introduced* in fact p are still 

* SptRCef ud Gifkn, AeriAtm TVi&u *f Cmtwml A pp 36 if. 
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being introduced, is a matter of certainty ; the difficulty to 
be explained is, how in face of the rigid conservatism of the 
native, which may be said to be one of his leading features, 
such changes can possibly even be mooted. The only 
possible chance is by means of the old men, and, in the case 
of the Arunta, amongst whom tile local feeling is very 
strong, they have opportunities of a special nature. Without 
belonging to the same group, men who inhabit localities 
close to one another are more closely associated than men 
living at a distance from one another, and, as a matter of 
fact, this local bond is strongly marked—indeed so marked 
was it during the performance of their sacred ceremonies 
that we constantly found it necessary to use the term ' local 
relationship.' Groups which are contiguous locally are 
constantly meeting to perform ceremonies ; and among the 
olatehtjas [headmen] who thus come together anti direct 
proceedings there is perfectly sure, every now and again, to 
be one who stands pre-eminent by reason of superior ability, 
and to him, especially on an occasion such as tilts, great 
respect is always paid. It would be by no means impossible 
for him to propose to the other older men the introduction 
of a change, which, after discussing it, the aLitunjas of the 
local groups gathered together might come to the conclusion 
was a good one, and, if they did so. then it would be adopted 
in that district After a time a still larger meeting of the 
tribe, with head men from a still wider area , . , might be 
held. At this the change locally introduced would, without 
Tail, be discussed. The man who first started it would 
certainly have the support of his local friends, provided they 
had m the first instance agreed upon the advisability oT its 
introduction, and not only this, but the chances are that he 
would have the support of the head men of other local 
groups of the same designation as his own. Everything 
would, in Tact, depend upon the status of the original 
proposer of the change; but, granted the existence of a 
man with sufficient ability to think out the details of any 
change, then, owing partly to the strong development of the 
local feeling, and partly to the feeling of kinship between 
groups of the same designation, wherever their local habita¬ 
tion may *bc, it seems quite possible that the markedly 
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conservative tendency of the natives in regard to customs 
handed down to them from their ancestors may every now 
and then be overcome, and some change, even a radical one, 
be introduced. The traditions or the tribe indicate, it may 
be noticed, their recognition of the fact that customs have 
varied from time to time. They have, for example, traditions 
dealing with supposed ancestors, some of whom introduced, 
and others of whom changed* the method of initiation. 
Tradition also indicates ancestors belonging to particular 
local groups who changed an older into the present marriage 
system, and these traditions all deal with special powerful 
individuals by whom the changes were introduced " 1 Among 
the qualities which confer this commanding influence on certain 
men a knowledge of ancient lore and skill in magic are par¬ 
ticularly mentioned,* 

if the best authorities on the subject are right* 
often been Ehe elaborate class system of the Australian aborigines may 
I,avc originated with a single man of keener mind and 
(xiingt stronger character tjisn his fellows, who persuaded them 
to accept his invention either on its own merits or as a 
revel at ion directly imparted to him by the higher powers, 
Ihus it would seem that among these rude savages wc 
may detect the germ of that policy which, among more 
civilised peoples, has led so many legislators to father their 
coties on gods or heroes of the remote past. For example, 
the most famous body of ancient Hindoo Saw is said to have 
been revealed to human sages by the divine or heroic Matiu, 
who figures in legends as the father of mankind, the founder 
of social and moral order, the author of legal maxims, and 
especially as the inventor of sacrificial rites—in short, as 
what the Central Australians would call an aiditringa 
ancestor or a tttkfa-mum? The sacred laws of the aqcient 
Persians, embodied in the A vesta, are said to have been 
revealed by the supreme deity Ah lira Mazda to the prophet 
Zoroaster* just as the sacred laws of the Hebrews were 
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revealed by Jehovah to Moses, The Babylonian King 
Hammurabi apparently claimed to have received his famous 
code direct from the Sun-god, 1 and Lycurgus ivas popu¬ 
larly supposed to have received the Spartan Jaws from the 
inspired lips or the Delphic priestess. 9 So too the Greeks 
thought that King Minos obtained the Cretan laws from the 
mouth of Zeus himself in the sacred Did,Tan cave, 4 and 
the Romans imagined that King Numa instituted their 
sacrificial rites and ceremonies through the inspiration of 
the nymph Egetria, with whom he consorted in her holy 
grove. ft Js thus that in many lands and many ages 
religion or superstition is Invoked to enforce the dictates of 
human wisdom or folly upon the more credulous portion of 
mankind. 


i.ike the central and northern tribes described by Spencer 
and Gillen, the Dicri perform magical ceremonies for the multi¬ 
plication of their totemic animals, no doubt with the intention 
of thereby increasing the food-supply of the tribe. For 
example, tile carpet-snake (ti'otrm) and the lane-lizard or iguana 
(i-ajiert or kapiri) are two of their totems, 4 and in order to 
produce a plentiful crop of these reptiles, members of the Dieri, 
Yaurorka, 1 antruivunta, Manila, \ elyuycndi, K&ranguru, and 
Ngameni tribes assemble periodically at Kudna-ngauann on 
the Cooper River, Here there is a certain sandhill, under 
which a mnra-mura named Minkam is supposed to live in 
a cave, lo judge from the description of him, he seems to 
be one of those fossil beasts or reptiles which are found in 
the deltas of rivers flowing into Lake Eyre, Such fossil 
bones are called kadimarkara by the Died. When the 
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time has come for performing the ceremony, the men leave 
the women behind in the camp and go alone to the 
sandhill, where the murtt-mura resides* On reaching the 
spot they dig down until they come to damp earth and 
what they call the excrement of the ntura - mura. The 
digging then proceeds very carefully until, as they say, 
the elbow of the mura-mura is uncovered. Then two men 
stand over him, and, a vein in the arm of each having 
been opened, they allow the blood to fall on his remains* 
The Minkani song is now' sung, and the men, roused to 
a frenzy or excitement, strike at each other with weapons 
till they reach the camp, distant about a mile from the 
sandhill The women come out to meet them, and, rushing 
forward with loud cries, hold shields over their husbands to 
protect them and stop the fighting. The tidnamadukiu p tbat 
is, the men who claim the land as theirs in right of their 
mothers, 1 thereupon collect the blood dripping from the 
wounds, and scatter it, mixed with the supposed excrement 
from the Minkani s cave, over the sandhills in order that 
they may bring forth the young carpet-snakes and iguanas 
which are hidden in them* This ceremony, as Dr. Hewitt 
observes, is clearly similar to the intLktuma ceremonies 


which the Arunta and other central tribes perform for the 
multiplication of their totems, and the intention is the same, 
namely, to produce a supply of the totemic animal in order 
that it may be eaten by the tribe. On the analogy of these 
Arunta rites the men who perform the ceremony ought to 
have for their totem the particular animal or plant which 
they seek to propagate by their magic. Hence, in the 
Minkani ceremony the performers should be men of the 
carpet-snake and iguana totems; but Dr. Hewitt has not 
been able to ascertain that this Is so. 3 
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Another ceremony observed by the tribes of Lake Mnutot 
Eyre for the multiplication of iguanas, which «■ of ^r 
their principal articles of foodj has been described by S. inuitipUr.-i 
Gason* He tells us that the Dicri do not themselves 
perform it, but that they arc invariably invited, and attend 
the ceremony. When iguanas are scarce, a day is appointed 
for the rite, and the men assemble and sit down Ln a circle. 

The old men thereupon take leg-bones of emus, sharpened 
at both ends, and pierce their own ears with them several 
times, white, regard less of the pain, they sing the following 
song: u With a boomerang we gather all the iguanas from 
the fiats and plains, and drive them to the sandhills, then 
surround them, that all the male and female iguanas may 
come together and increase." Should there be a few more 
iguanas after the ceremony than there were before, the 
natives boast or having produced them ; but if the creature 
is as scarce as ever, they Tall back on their customary excuse 
that some other tribe took away their powea 1 

Again, the Dicri perform a strange ceremony for the Dfcn 
purpose of making the wild fowl lay their eggs. This they ^^7 
do after heavy rains, when the smaller lakes, lagoons, and wild fowls 
swamps are generally full of fresh water and flocks of wild 
fowl congregate about them. On a fine day, after the rains, 
all the able-bodied men sit in a circle, each with the 
sharpened leg-bone of a kangaroo ; the old men sing an 
obscene song, and while they do so the others pierce their 
scrotum with the sharp bone. The pain must be great, but 
they show' no sense of it, though they are generally laid up 
for two or three weeks afterwards, unable to walk. While 
they are thus torturing themselves, the women are crying ? 

They also perform a ceremony for the multiplication of wild 
dogs, which are one of their totems, and another ceremony 
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for the multiplication of snakes ; but both of those are 
reported to be so obscene that they are indescribable, 1 We 
may conjecture that these ceremonies are performed by men 
Em m* of the wild dog and snake totems respectively. The Dieri 
mrtlJr perform ceremonies, based on the principle of Imitative 
r*u\ magic, for the making of rain. In these ceremonies the 
wished for rain is simulated by blood drawn from the arms 
of two medEeine-mcn p and clouds are represented partly by 
down boating in the air, partly by two large stones, which 
are afterwards placed as high as possible in the branches of 
the tallest trees ? as iT to cause the clouds to mount in the 
sky. Also they make a hut of logs and branches and then 
knock it down w ith their heads. 11 The piercing of the hut 
with their heads symbolizes the piercing of the clouds ; the 
fall ot the hut, the fall of the rain." On the analogy of the 
practice of the central and northern tribes described by 
Spencer and Gillen, we should expect to find that among 
the Dieri this rain-making ceremony was performed by men 
of the rain or water totem. However, Dr, Howitt tells us 
that the whole tribe joins in the ceremony under the direction 
of the medicine-man s 

Je1 Dieri tribe, as in all the other tribes akin to it, 
cctfern cUiu oldest man of a totem clan is its pint tarn or head. 
352^ Fu #^ horde or local division of the tribe Has 

its pimtam nr head, who may happen also to be the 

Dfclt head of a totem dan, But the head of a totem clan 

or of a local division need not have much or any authority 
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outsider of bis dan or division. For example* Do Howitt 
knew a man who was head of the Eagle-hawk clan in 
virtue of his great age* but who otherwise had little 
influence, because he was neither a warrior, a medicine-man, 
nor an orator. The pinnatus collectively are the headmen 
of the tribe, and of them some one is superior to the rest. 

In 1362-63, w hen Dr. Howitt knew the Dicri, the live head* 
principal headman was a certain J al in a- pi ramurana, who ^ * l1 
was head of a seed totem, and was also recognised as the 
head of the w r hoEe tribe. The seed which this man had for 
his totem is calEcd kmaura by the Dim ; it is the seed of 
the Ciay&mtfi sp hp and forms at times the principal vegetable 
food of the tribes about Lake Eyre, being ground into a 
porridge and eaten raw or baked into a cake in hot ashes. 

The headman of this totem used to boast of being the “tree 
of life rF or the "stay of life," and sometimes he was spoken 
of as the plant itself f mafiyura f that is, Clayt&nia sp.) of 
which the seed is the totem. In the Dicri tribe the heads 
ol the totem dans and local divisions, together with eminent 
warriors, orators, and, generally speaking, old men of stand¬ 
ing and importance, compose what may be called the inner 
council or senate of the tribe, which discusses and decides on 
all matters of importance at secret sittings held in some 
place away from the camp Admission to tliis inner council 
is a jealously guarded privilege, and to divulge its secrets 
is a crime punished with death. The principal headman 
presides, and among the business transacted at it are the 
arrangements for hunting game, for festive or ceremonial 
gatherings, and the punishment of offences, such as the 
procuring of death by magic, murder, breach of the marriage 
laws, and the revelation of the secrets of the initiation 
ceremonies to uninitiated persons or to women. The heads 
of the totem clans and of the local divisions and other 
distinguished men wear, or used to w p car s circlets of red 
feathers on their heads as a sign of rank. The Dieri h the 
only Australian tribe in which Dr. Howitt remembers to 
have seen this red badge of honour, 1 

1 R- W. Huwitl, "the DL*tt sin 3 Aviial fnUttute, 11, {lEgl} pp. 64- 
o*her Kindred Tribe* of Cenlral 71- jYafit f Tnbei SmJkEail 
Awlralia.' J&urntii ef tk* Anik ryfv - 7^ 297-300* 310-333, In 
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Uke ail other Australian tribes about whom we have 
uf KiAiimi. exact information, the Dieri have the dassiheatory system 
Sng ° f rdatbnsh! P- Ib r example, in the generation above his 

Dieri. own a man applies the same term ngaptri {appiri) to his 

father and to his father’s brothers ; and he applies the same 
term ngatttiri {andrt) to his mother and to his mother's 
sisters. In his own generation he applies the same term 
wgt {nithit, rityi) to his elder brothers, to the sons of his 
father's brothers, and to the sons of his mother’s sisters; 
and he applies the same term kakn to his elder sisters, to 
the daughter* of his father’s brothers, and to the daughters 
or his mother’s sister* He applies the same term *oa to 
his wjfc, to his wife’s sisters, and to his brothers’ wives ; 
and on her side a woman applies the same term to her 
husband, to her husband’s brothers, and to her sisters' 
husbands. In the generation below his own a man applies 
tile same term ttgata mum (atkamoom) to his own sons, 
to the sons of his brothers, and to the sons of his wife's 
sisters. Thus a Dieri man may have many 1 fathers ’’ who 
never begot him, many "mothers” who never bore him 
many 'brothers ' and "sisters’’ who are the children of 
neither of ins parents, and many " SQns " whom he never 
b^ot. In the mouth of the Dieri these terms of relationship, 
wiiti ey include the relationships which we designate by 
them, also include many more: they mark the relationship 
o the individual not to individuals merely but to group* 

. has already been pointed out that such dassificatory 
erms, desenptree of group relationships, are only explicable 
__ . h ^ p0 ^f 3ls ^ 3t thc / directly derived from group- 

n/T^ur u ,at Jnfcrcnce haA io "g been rightly drawn by 
' , oyr principal authority on the Dieri and 

ther tribes of South-Eastern Australia.* 
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Nor In dealing with the Dicri are we left merely to infer Grajp- 
the former existence of group-marriage from the present use 
of terms descriptive of group relationship; for a form of in¬ 
group-marriage still survives among the Dicri, as among the 
Urabuntia, 1 side by side with a more specialised, though not 
strictly individual, marriage. In order to explain these two Muring* 
forms of marriage we must begin by premising that in 
Dicri tribe, as in Other Australian tribes, certain groups of e™ and 
men and women in the intermarrying ctasses are by birth Australia 
marriageable to each other, in other words, they are potential 
spouses. The Arianta call these potential spouses unaiia ; a 
the Urabunna call them nupa\ % the Dieri call them wa. 

In the Dieri tribe this ma relationship of marriageability or 
potential spouseship is specialised by the betrothal to each 
other of a boy and a girl who are turn one to the other, and 
have been bom about the same time. The betrothal is 
arranged by the mothers of the two children with the con¬ 
currence of the brothers of the girl's mother The fathers 
have no part in the arrangement In every such case a 
sister, whether own or tribaf of the betrothed boy must be 
promised as a wife to a brother, whether own or tribal, of 
the betrothed girl The new relation thus created between Tipp*- 
the betrothed is called tippa-malku % and as a sign of betrothal 
the navel strings of the two children arc tied up with emu .mm^- ibr 
feathers and different coloured strings: 1 11 By the practice of ^ !Lri 
betrothal two nm individuals of opposite sexes become, If I 
may use the term, specialised to each other as tipptx-malku 
for the time being, to the exclusion of any other man in 
that relation. In other words, 110 woman can be tippa-moiku 
to two or more men at the same time, li seems to me 
that out of this system of specialisation the individual 
marriage of some tribes has been developed. The germ of 
individual marriage may be seen in the Dieri pracliee, for, 
as J shall show later on, a woman becomes a tippa-malku 
wife before she becomes a pirrtmm or group-wife. But 
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at the same time it must be remembered that every woman 
13 potentially a group-wife, and unless® she dies after 
she becomes a tippa-malku wife, she becomes actually a 
group-wife. rhe woman is one of a group, over whom in 
advance a man is given special rights by being made tifpa- 
mtukit to her, but at the same time with the fullest knowledge 
that she is not to be his individual wife as we understand 
t ie term These explanations are necessary to guard 
SJT, lhc “Conception from using the worts ' todyridual 


. r [' IS k ' rm of marriage secures that a woman is specialised. 
tfl < ‘f! 0U£h exclusively appropriated, to one particular man. 
She may therefore be called his primary wife. But in addition 
to his primary wife {tippa-mattu) every Died man may have 
one or more secondary wives called pirrattrus , who at the 
same time may be, and commonly are, the primary wives of 
other men. These secondary wives are formally and cere¬ 
moniously allotted to him by the headmen or tribal council 

Cmnj(inr ' R ° f , the tr,bc - 30 th *i relationship thus formed 

is public and lawful. When the proposal to contract these 

SfCO " d:i, >' marTl *£ e3 beer, mooted and agreed upon the 
persons concerned assemble with their friends at some place 
■ n the camp about noon. If the men who are to be married 
arc of the same totem, the head of their totemic clan attends 
with his ceremonial or magical staff called W* which 
is made out of the root of a certain tree. H e and his 

[oi°r h T ,rnC "' ‘ f i herC more totcm ’ c clans than one 

each oflhe" 1 ^ Mnd Wfth their °ne for 

each of the persons who .s about to contract the pirnmr* 
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pirrauru in the sand. In the case of two men who 
exchange their priinar)' wives to be secondary wives 
(fiirrwtrus) the same procedure is observed* and the cere¬ 
monies are completed Eri the evening. When the marriage 
ceremony takes place at noon* it is* so to say* a private 
affair ; but when it is celebrated in the evening all the 
people in the camp attend. When that is so* the headmen 
of the two totcmic clans concerned take their stand opposite 
to each other, about fifty yards apart* each of them holding 
two pieces of burning wood. The two pairs of secondary 
spouses {pirraaras) arc loudly announced by name* the 
whole assembly repeats the names in a loud voice, and 
the two pieces of wood are struck together. But commonly 
it is not merely two pairs of secondary spouses {firms* m$\ 
who are thus allotted to each other. The whole of the 
marriageable or married people are usually either allotted 
or re-altotted to each other by this ceremony, which is 
performed for batches of them at the same time. 1 

We are told that a secondary wife {pirrastru} is always ^lanon. 
a " wife’s sister pp or a “ brother’s wife, 11 and that the relation aWprfUw 
arises through the exchange of wives by brothers ; 3 but 
probably brother and sister are here to be understood in , rtM ^ 
their wide classifkatory sense, which, besides brother and " ' 

sisters in our sense of the terms* includes many persons 
whom we should call cousins, and many more whom we 
should not regard as relations at all* jf two brothers are 
married to two sisters* they commonly live together in a 
group-marriage of four. When a man becomes a widower, 
he has the use of his brother's wife as his secondary wife 
(pirrtmru), for which he makes presents to his brother. A 
guest is offered his host's primary wife as a temporary 
pimmtu, provided the woman is marriageable (rsm) to him* 
that is, provided that she belongs to the class into which he 
may marry. A man may always exercise marital rights 
over his secondary wile { pirrauru } when they meet in the 
absence of her primary- husband (fipfa-wafku) ; 4 but he 

1 A, VV r Htmitt* jVu/rW TriOj r*uru are t*5Ch redjimeU, A <nrm ■* 
SouA-Ent Auiirdm, pp, j£i j*r, oak his primary wUt fimnA 
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cannot take her front It ini without his consent except at 
certain ceremonial times, when a general sexual licence prevails 
between the intermarrying classes, as for instance at the 
initiation ceremonies, or at one of the marriages arranged 
between a man and a woman of two different tribes. When 
the primary husband (jippa - mtilkit) is absent, his wife is 
taken and protected by one of her secondary husbands 
(pirraxrw), for every woman may have several secondary 
husbands, just as every man may have several secondary 
wives. It is an advantage to a man to have many secondary 
wives, for in the absence or their primary husbands they 
supply him with a share of the food which they procure. 

A man may also obtain great influence in the tribe by 

lending his secondary wives to other men and receiving 
presents in return j and the property which he thus amasses 
he may employ to extend his power still further by dis¬ 
tributing it among the headmen and other persons of 
consequence; Hence the leading men of the tribe generally 
have more primary wives and more secondary wives than 
f othcf ™ cn ‘ A pnVnary wife takes precedence of a secondary- 
wifi tPffa- Wl * e i f° r example, if they are both with their husband in 

C ^ P ' lhe man H ' nl sl ^P to the fire with his primary 

wlm: (fir. 'vife beside him and his secondary wife beyond her W'hen 

"‘"* L l Primary wife dies, a secondary- wife will take charge of 
her children, and tend them affectionately. A man may 
have a secondary wife (pirmuru) before ho has a primary 
one {tippa - malkti), and similarly a woman may have a 
secondary husband before she has a primary one. |„ other 
words, a man or woman may enter into the pirraurv 
relationship before he or she is married in what we should 
regard as the regular way,' A man calls the children of his 
secondary wife his sons and daughters; and on their side 
they call him father, and give the name of mother to his 
primary wife as well as to their real mother. Hut if a man 
1 fa UlAMte Trite'f^h Ent Dr H t>wilt „ A . 

lSl > ?:■ '«™» Star ft. C 
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were more narrowly questioned, he would qualify his state¬ 
ment by saying that the primary husband of his mother is 
his real father, and that the secondary husband 
of his mother is his “little father." In like manner he 
would more precisely define his father’s secondary wife 
ipirraum) as his " little mother," to distinguish her from his 
real mother. Often the women do not know' whether 
their primary or their secondary' husband is the father of a 
particular child; indeed they sometimes refuse to admit 
that there is only one father. Thus the child is indeed 
regarded as the offspring of the group-father and not of the 
individual-fat her. 1 


The pirratmt relationship in the Dieri tribe, like the The 
jtiraungaru in the Urabunna,* is dearly a form of gtDup-££w 
marriage, for under it a group of men and a group of ship r* n 
"omen are publicly allotted to each other as husbands and 
wives by the highest tribal authority, and exercise marital 
rights accordingly over each other.* And it appears that 
this form of group-marriage was not confined to these tribes, 
but was shared by many others. Thus in 1861-62 Dr. g™ p . 

1 Ionite found an equivalent of the pirrauru system among ,1LUlil s < , 
the Yantmwanta tribe, who live higher up than the Dieri v«Z. 
on Cooper's Creek or the Bsrcoo River, 1 and some hundred 
and twenty miles further up the same river, within the 
Queensland boundary, the Kurnandaburi tribe practised 
pirrauru marriage under the name of diipa-malti. The 
Kurnandaburi tribe is. like the Dieri, divided into two inter¬ 
marrying moieties or classes, which bear the names of 
Matara and Ytingo; and in addition to a System of primary 
marriage (nuia/ti) corresponding to the tippa-maiku marriage 
of the Dieri, they have a system of secondary or group- 
marriage corresponding to the pirrauru marriage of the 
Dieri. These secondary spouses bear the name of dUpa- 
matii, and consist of a group of own or tribal brothers on 
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the one side, and a group of own or tribal sisters on the 
oilier side; and these two groups cohabit whenever the 
tribe assembles, or at any time when the two groups meet. 
But these secondary or group-marriages, like the primary 
or individual marriages {nub&ia}, arc subject to the law of 
exogamy t which forbids a man to marry' a woman of the 
same class and totem as himself; hence in those group- 
marriages it is necessary that all the husbands should be of 
one exogamous class (whether Matara or Yuitgo), and that 
all the wives should be qf the other. Provided she docs 
not transgress the class laws, every woman may have as 
many of these secondary husbands (rfifpa-tnal/is) as she likes, 
and they are constantly changing them, Besides the marital 
relations which openly exist between groups of dUpa-maUt 
men and women, similar relations exist secretly between 
men and their brothers' w ives and between women and their 
sisters' husbands. Ostensibly these persons are tabooed to 
each other, and may not sit in the same camp or converse 
freely ; but, nevertheless, they have sexual intercourse with 
each other in private. This is clearly, as Dr, Howitt 
Observes, an equivalent of the pirrauru relation of the 
Died, and it may very well illustrate a transition from 
group-marriage tu the more specialised form of marriage 
which the Dicri cal 3 tippii-m$tku. That more specialised 
form of marriage is recognised and practised by the Kur- 
tiandaburi tribe under the name of nubaii i p and in this tribe, 
as among the Dicri, the mode in which the specialisation 
ha-s been brought about appears to be betrothal, A female 
child is betrothed by her parents to some boy or man, who 
becomes her When the two are married^ their 

relation is called nubma \ and, just as among the Dieri, an 
exchange of sisters h a regular accompaniment of a nuhaia 
marriage, that is, the boy who gets a wife must give a sister 
in exchange to his wife's brother. 1 

Again, we find a system of group-marriage in the 
Yandaimnga or Yendakarangu tribe, which occupied the 
country extending from the western shores of' Luke Kyre 
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westward for about a hundred and forty miles, and north 
and south for the same distance south of the Peak, This 
tribe is a southern division of the Urabunna, and their 
system of group-marriage, which they call pita, corresponds 
to the piraungaru of the northern Urabunna on the one 
side, and to the ptmutrv or the Dicri on the other side; 
while their other form of marriage (nupa) corresponds to 
the mpa of the northern Urabunna and the tippa-malku 
of the Dieri. Under the latter and more specialised form 
of marriage (jmpu) a young girl is betrothed bj' her relations, 
such as her brothers or her mother’s brothers, to a man who 
must be of the proper class, Under the system of group- 
marriage (pita) men claim certain women as their wives 
(pitas) by birthright , 1 Again, a system of group-marriage Group, 
appears to have existed in the Pamkalla tribe, whose 
social organisation in two exogenous classes, with maternal svmkiiia 
descent, agrees with that of the Lake Eyre tribes, though ^ 11 
their territory' lies far to the south of Lake Eyre, terminating Lincoln 
at Port Lincoln on the sea. The marriage customs of the 
uibe are thus described by the missionary, Mr. C W. 

Sc hurra .inn : The aborigines of this portion of the province 
are divided into two distinct classes, viz, the MaLtiri and 
Karraru people. This division seems to have remained 
among them from time immemorial, and has for its object 
the regulation of marriages; none being allowed within 
cither of these classes, but only between the two; so that 
i! a husband be Mattiri, his wife must be Karraru, and vice 
versa. The distinction is kept up by the children taking 
invariably the appellation of that class to which their mother 
belongs. There is not an instance of two Mattiri or Karraru 
being married, although they do not seem to consider less 
virtuous connections between parties of the same class 
incestuous. There are of course other limitations to marriage 
between nearly related people besides this general dis- 

1 AboWr if* 3°S m- Pi* i3 */. In Aafnt Tribt, tfSeuti. 

£ > fc ■ jf* ■ J * -■ J l* e ■ I:- jm rm m kj u ■ T n 


1 A. W, Hwmu, "The Died and 
oihti Kindred Tribe* of Centtd 
AuitriiEia.. JQUrnu} qJ? (A* /fivf&mfifr. 
AjjfVu/ /mtifKff, x*, (jS^ijf p, 6 o; 
as t* the rcrrifirry of th 4 * tribe;, see 



E*tt Anitrati* (pp, qj, 187 sg.) Dr. 
tfaftitt olU the trilrf YeftEjakanngij, 
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Unction ; but it Is very difficult to ascertain them, on 
account of the innumerable grades of consanguinity that 
arise from polygamy, and from frequent interchanging 
and repudiating of wives. Besides, friendship among 
the natives assumes always the forms and names of re¬ 
lationship, which renders it almost impossible to find out 
ihe difference between real or nearly adopted relatives. 

, . , The loose practices of the aborigines, with regard 
to the sanctity of matrimony, form the worst trait in 
their character; although the men are capable of fierce 
jealousy, if their wives transgress unknown to them, yet they 
frequently send them out to other parties, or exchange with 
a friend for a night; and, as for near relatives, such as 
brothers, it may almost be said that they have their wives 
in common. While the sending out of the women for a 
night seems to be regarded as an impropriety by the natives 
themselves, the latter practice is a recognised custom, about 
which not the least shame Is felt A peculiar nomenclature 
has arisen from these singular connections ; a woman 
honours the brothers of the man to whom she is married 
with the indiscriminate name of husbands ; but the men 
make a distinction, catling their own individual spouses 
and those to whom they have a secondary claim, 
by right of brotherhood, ktirteffe* 1 in this account of ihe 
marriage customs of the Pamkalla tribe at Port Lincoln the 
exogamous classes Matiiri and ivarraru are dearly identical 
in name and substance with the Matter! and Karani classes 
of the Oltri, while it is highly probable, as Dr, Howitt has 
pointed out," that the ptngam spouses correspond to iluy^. 
primary or specialised spouses {tipp$-malku\ and the huj&i 
spouses to the secondary or group spouses (pirrmtru) of the 
Dieri; and an this tribe, as in the Dieri, the Kumandaburi, 
and the Yendakarangu tribes, the specialisation of women 
to men seems to have been effected by betrothal of them in 
their youth or infancy; for we are told that among the 
Port Lincoln natives “ the mode of marrying is the most 
unceremonious in the world- Lang before a young girl 

* C. W. Schuimmin* “The Ah- aaj. 
cr^aal Trit** *F Pm Liaadfl*" hfofhv * A. W. Ho win. Noth* Trt&n *f 
TnAtj of Swtk Awtrufia, pp, 222 f SmiJk-Easi JujttvIJd, pf 191. 
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arrive* at maturity* is affianced by her parents to some 
friend of theirs* no matter whether young or old* married or 
single* and as soon as she shows symptoms of puberty* she 
is bid to follow him without any further ceremony, and 
without consulting her own inclinations/ 11 

Altogether Dr. Hewitt reckons that the tribes which Extent or 
practised a form of group*marriage like the pirrauru of the 
Dieri must have occupied an area of some 500,000 square ^Th(x» 
miles, extending for a distance of 850 miles from Oodnadatta, *** 
the northern boundary of the Urabunna, to the eastern m ^rugp, 
frontier of the Dieri or of the Mardala tribe between the 
Flinders Range and the Barrier Range, 1 In this great area 
the old system of group-marriage appears to have survived 
till to-day, or at all event* till within living memory, though 
side by side with this relic of sexual communism there 
now exists in these same tribes a more specialised form of 
marital union which approximates, without attaining, to the 
exclusive appropriation of a woman or of women to one man. 

Tin's existing system of group-marriage ( pirrauru, piraHtt^ani) Tiiii odit- 
clearly supplies the key to the class [fteatery system of ^ 
relationship, since ft shows us in actual operation those very mar™ i£ 
group relationships which the class ificatory system of relation- 
ship expresses in words. As Dr, Howitt has well put it ■ *]**«■* 
'Tlw/;W* practice is dearly a form of group-marnage^So™ 
in which a number of men of one exogenous division co shi P- 
habit with a number of women of the other division. The 
children of this group necessarily also constitute a group in 
which the members are brothers and sisters, and between 
them marriage is prohibited. Here wc find the idea which 
underlies the prohibition of marriage within the class division. 

All in it, in any given level of the generation, are brothers 
and sisters. The preceding level in the generation is the 
group-progenitor of the fraternal group, and this latter in 
its turn produces a group of children which stands in the 
filial relation to it Here we have the actual fact as it 
exists in the pirauru group, and this pictures to us the 


1 C+ w, SchiLrtmwJn* in AWnr 
Triiei tyf S&ti/A Ami£ralia r pp*. 

a A, W_ Ho win* in smEL 

(t^WJ P- * S* The south-mi hoDD£kn,% 


which Dr. Ilowm hraomiutdmciubfl, 
was, in his opinjcR the sea, from Ptm 
Lincoln nn the mat m Eud* nn ihe 
Set A, W. Huwiit, AWf rw 
Tri&tj c/SffniA-Mmt Australia p r 191, 
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former condition of the class divisions, ivhich condition has 
been fossilised, so to say, in the relationship terms used. 
\ lie class in eatery system of relationships, to use the term 
employed by the late Dr. Morgan, has been a great stumbling* 
block in the path of many anthropologists, who in following 
their lines of enquiry have been guided by ideas in which 
they have grown up from infancy, as to the nature of the 
relations which exist between individuals. It has probably 
not suggested itsell to them that since our system of 
counting relationships arises out of and is fitted to the 
conditions of our society, it might be that savages whose 
social conditions are so different may require some terms to 
define their relationships quite different in their character to 
those which we have, lliis error has probably arisen from 
considering a savage as a human being who in a rude 
exterior thinks much as does a civilized man. Such an idea 
cannot have a sound foundation. We sec its results perhaps 
in the most marked form in the writings of Rousseau, but 
even later writers arc not free from it" 1 

msmirhcnt' Tf . WC “ k jt . « thi * « these tribes a more specialised, 
in rcsinni- though not yet individual form of marriage {iippa-malkti) 

E “ hlS ar ^ en s!de b >' 'vith the system of group-marriage, 
b™p- one answer suggested by Dr. Howitt is that a powerful 
inst ™ me nt in thus restricting the old group rights appears 
|*J“™ to have thc practice of betrothal, in other words 1J the 

pncikv -,i rise * nd establishment of the right to give away a girl in 
iKinnhai. marriage to some particular individual of the group which 
intermarries with the group to which she belongs. This is 
a very common custom in Australian tribes, and must have 
en a powerful agent in producing a feeling of ownership 
in the husband. The further rise of individual possession 
a,so bring about a sense of individual paternity as 
regards the wife's children which couid not exist under 
group-marriage," Jn fact, when a man came to regard his 
wife as his individual property, he would naturally come to 
regard her children as also belonging exclusively to him, 

' and thus ' as ( have already pointed out* he might well look 


1 ^ 5' H Tb* Dieri and 

^ri« KinJra] Tribe* af Centfll Ata*- 
tralia/' Jviinml tkt 


lasiiiut*' t* t (1S9O p. 99. 
3 Mid. p, foi, 

1 Above, p, ifij r * 
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upon his children as his property long before he knew that 
they were hi a offspring; and on their side the children 
might recognise him as their master long before they were 
aware that he was their begetter. The recognition of social 
paternity by no means carries with it the recognition of 
physical paternity ; for whereas social paternity is a fact 
patent to the eyes of the whole tom m unity h physical paternity 
in the strict sense m a physiological process which no human 
eye has sccn K and of which the true nature can hardly be 
understood by a savage. 

Another agency which, as Do Hewitt ba_s indicated, 1 Ttefo 
may well have contributed to the restriction or group rights 
and to the rise of individual marriage b the dispersal of the l^JESa 
people in small groups or even in single couples over the^T" 
country in their search for food. For the separation which wjupUca 
such a dispersal entails could hardly fail to weaken the 
tics which bound each of these scattered groups to the rest |Q 
oi the tribe^ while the prolonged and intimate association Ue 
between individuals;, which their isolation favoured, would 
naturally often endear them to each other and render them I™? 1 * 
unwitting to resign the objects of their affection to the embraces 
of others who, although they were members of the same tribe, 
had through long absence become almost strangers. 

However the change has been brought about, wc shall SpwiaJi^ 
hardly err in regarding the specialised form of marriage 
{tippa-maiku) in these tribes as an encroachment on the old *>//<■■- 
communal rights of the tribe and as a step towards that JSJP" 
system or purely individual marriage which is found among ably an 
other Australian tribes, particularly among tribes which 
inhabit more fertile regions than the burning and arid **«« 
wastes of Lake Eyre ; though even in these more advanced “e™"' 
communities an unwonted and startling event, such as the 
sudden illumination or the nightly sky by the Southern 
Streamers, sufficed to produce a temporary reversion to the 
older practice of partial promiscuity, as if thereby they sought 
to expiate the habitual neglect of their ancestral customs.” 


3 A* W. llowilt. Ln ef tht 

AttShrofafogual IwstiiuUy sx, 
p. roj. 

5 A. W. li0»r|ii K ^ The Daen am! 


mher Kindrc4 Tribo of Central Ash- 
i ftili j, " Journal i\f fkt AmtAfipfiiBgifa/ 
Imtituii, KX. (I Sg E| JL tQi . Cam J.JTG 
itf.. jVitflrnf Trtfoi c) . SmtA-Eatt jtm* 
t*u/m r pji, 276 jy. 
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Thus far we have dealt with the totemic and social 
system of the Dicri, Concerning the other tribes of the 
Lake J'-yrc basin, which possess a simitar system, our infor¬ 
mation is far less abundant, and accordingly we shall 
t^em mc>re summarily. Thus, to begin with the 
« Y»n- V cndakanngu or Yandairunga tribe, which is a southern 
faranch of th<f Urabunna, inhabiting the country to the west 
etam-i, of Cake Eyre, the Yendakarangu are divided, just like the 
Wirmvma Dieri, into two exogamous intermarrying classes or moieties 
maftbge. called respectively Karare and Matter!, with descent in the 
female line, and, just as with the Dicri, each exogamous 
class includes a number of totem clans. But in one im¬ 
portant res [sect the marriage rules of the Yendakarangu 
tribe differ from those of the Dieri and agree with those of 
the Urabunna, For whereas with the Dieri a man is free 
to marry a woman of any totem in the other exogamous 
class, in the Yendakarangu he is not so free, but is restricted 
in his choice of a wife to one or more definitely assigned 
totems. The following table exhibits a list of Yenda¬ 
karangu totems with the marriages appropriate to each, 1 


Vendskaranch [Yakijahhl'N'ca) Totf.ms 



Toceraa. 

Mamea with 


1 Cloud 
j Crow 
' Red Ouhrt 

WaduAmura. 

Wadnamura and E^e bawk. 
Cormorant and 

Kararu 

, Rai 
! Wallaby 

Emu 

Mu*k duck 
Snake 

Cormuiant and Bull.frflg, 

1 Iguana ami IJsxnL 

Ej^lc-hawk and Buli-fr&g 

Eagle-hawk and Dog. 

Waduamura, 

r 

Eagle-hawk 

Connomni 

Iguana 

Red ochre f Musk duck* and 

Rat and Red uchrt 

Wallaby. 

Matter! < 

Dojj 

Wadnamura | 
MuSga tree 

Bu El-frog 

Lizard 

Musk duck, 
btiake, Cloud, Crow* 

Emm 

Rat. 

Wallaby. 


1 A. W. Howitlt AfrriW Tribte cf 

S&uikr J £<%st AtLifrufttit ppL rS? jtf a 

Compm £dn "The Dicri and other 


Kindred Tribes of Central AuHrmlk," 
p f A 'rf& rtf/tf/. ■ --v ii/ /nitiiuU ( 

xn. (i%i)pp, 39, 41, 
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On this list Dr. Howitt observes: "This table U evi¬ 
dently imperfect. According to the almost universal nitc, 
which obtains also with the Yendakarangu, that sisters are 
exchanged as wives, there should be reciprocity between the 
totems in their marriages. In the list this is the case as to 
some of each class, and therefore one is fairly justified in 
believing that it is so with the others. On this view' I have 
added those totems which have been omitted, but which 
appear to be reciprocal, and which are in italics to distinguish 
them." 1 

As children in the Yendakarangu tribe take their class RuJa of 
and totem from their mother, not from their father, it follows 
that if, for example, a Kararu mat) of the red ochre totem Yendaiuir- 
mairits a Matter! woman of the cormorant totem, their 
children wit! be Matter! and Cormorants; if a Matter! man 
of the bull-frog totem marries a Kararu woman of the rat 
totem, then their children will be Kararu and Rats ; and 
similarly with the rest In this tribe there is the like 
feeling of fellowship between persons or the same totem 
which prevails among the Dieri. When a stranger arrives 
at a camp, he is entertained by men of the same totem as 
himself, 11 And like other Australian trihes the Yendakarangu Cbisific.-i- 
havc the classificatory system of relationship. For example, 
in the generation above his own a man applies the same *hIp™io«B 
term kuyiu to his father and to his father's brothers. In w'p ' ’ 
his own generation he applies the same term tmfki to his 
elder brothers, to the sons of his father's brothers, and to the 
sons of his mother's sisters ; he applies the same term kaku 
to his elder sisters, to the daughters of his father's brothers, 
and to the daughters of his mother's sisters; and he applies 
the same term nufut to his wife and to his wife’s sisters 
{whom, however, he may also call bilya, the term which he 
applies to the daughters of his father's sisters and to the 
daughters of his mother’s brothers). In the generation 
below hi* own he applies the same term wardu to his own 
sons and to his brothers' sons, On her side a woman applies 
the same term nupa to her husband and to her husband’s * 

1 A. W, Howitt, Tr/Aft ^ other Tribes of Cental A Us- 

SnitA-lLdii tfmtmH** p. iSS. Journal rf ffo A*ikf opcli£i£*S 

sr A. W. Howitt, - ‘ The Died and Ittsfifuf?, nt (t&gijp, 43, 
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brothers, 1 * 3 * As usual, these terms express the relationship 
of the individual not to individuals merely but to groups. 
k\ cry man has many wives, and every woman has many 
husbands; every child has many fathers and many mothers, 
as*d so forth. And as usual these terms expressive of group 
relationships doubtless originated in group-marriage, one 

form of which actually exists, or existed till lately, in this 
particular tribe, 5 * 

"Orth-west of Lake Eyre there is a tribe called 
fi*. ■*» the Won «aniala whose social organisation resembles that or 
S.""* the Diwi f for it is divided into the same two exogamous 
moieties or classes, Kamru and Matter!, with totem clans in 
each class and descent in the female line. The totems 
of the Karam class arc rain, carpet-snake, crow, and red 

, 7; a Thc t0tL ’ ms of the fatten class are a caterpillar 

(/Wr), cormorant, emu, a pouched mouse (kekula), Dubsisut 
ffepietmlii (of which the native name is pitcheri), and 
Zih '. iknfyt , of which the English equivalent seems to be 
unknown. The Wonka mala, like the Dieri, apply the 

same name murdm. to their exogamous classes and to 
their totem s/ 


The 

XjjisiTifini 
tribe, ili 
rtaASe* and 
Ki'temi 


To the north of Lake Eyre is the Ngamcm tribe, with a 
similar social organisation and rule of descent The tivo 
exogamous classes arc the same (Kara™ and Matter!), and 
the totem clans included under each arc exhibited in the 
following tabic.* 


1 A - W- ** The Dkri and 

wthrr Krtidred Tribes of Central An*. 
tnA'izJ* JbatmjrJ ef tk< Anthropoid yi, a! 

h, pp. 50 JJr, 

J Sw abote* pp, 3 63 r*. ' It h to 
remembered lhat the Yemlnkarari^j 
are a K'Uihcna branch of she Urabunna. 

so j^Tisyp ’ marriage among [be 
UnbiinnA. abewe, pp. 30S jpy, 

3 Th» eaterpfLInr which is 4 

tmem eU*u of ihe Dim t< md to be the 

wstehett^ gmli, which is an important 

tcrtcrn anct ut k]e of filed of ife* Amnia. 


S« A. W. Howie r. "The Dtm and 
triber Kiddicd Tribrt of Centra] Aus- 
frilb., J&ttrmaf cf /A* 

(fS 9 l)p. j3; Nativi 
V 7 , Souik-E/nt A ultraJia t p, 

who, hfli»ryer, elsewhere {Natm TrUtf 
$f j 4 wtrafm t ^ 

P va wu/urit as the DlerL name for the 
whcbctly jjmb. 

1 A* W. Uowhl, Tribfs tf 

Amiroha. p_ ot. 

i Ibid, pi 91. 

* Jbi>L p. 94, 
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Noam EM Totems 



Tatum. 

Karam 4 

. 

Kain h carpet-snake, crow, native companion* a snmll frog 
(fiifnamtmi), seed of C/ayfonit\ i sp. t a bat {tupMn*% 
the pambceile, wUhlyerpuru (p), a frog, the rabbit- 
bandicoot, slow-worm, ,1 small pouched mouse [Ad- 
kangaroo. 

Matteri ■ 


A caterpillar (murt^a/r^ cormorant, emit, eagle-hawk, 
.1 ffeh {Marian* i) + a variety of acacia, ding®, native cat, 
•?)., a small manyphl ykolkitti?;, kangaroo 
rat, Dubrtisut //opwoedll expedition for 

red ochre, a lizard {n&jirpirta} % igoanadixard, curies; 
shell-parakeet, a crane {black with white on the 
wings). 


The Xgameni, like the Dxcri^ apply the same name 
murdu to their exoganious classes and to their totemsJ 

To the south of the Ngameni, in the desert country Ttw Won- 
between Cooper's Creek on the south and the Dtamantina 
River on the north, is or used to be the Wonkangum tribe and 
with a similar organisation and rule of descent. Its totems , %oam * 
arranged under the same two exogamous classes, Kararu 
and Matter!, are exhibited in the following table-* 


Wonkatcuau Totems 

ciu&ex 

Tcttcvru. 

Kamni | 

Rain, carpet-snake, crow, red ochre, small frog (tidmi- 
m*jru) t seed of Oaytema sp., a rat imuium^ a bat 
(fapatrv } 9 the rabbit bandicoot. 

Matteri j 

A caterpillar cormorant, emu, eaek-hawk, 

dingo, a small manmpial DuAtsj/a Hop- 

UH&dii (fitiduriy. 

* A. W. 

* A, W, HowitU e/, tff. p, gr 

Hewitt, Noth* TTrr&u tf Australia^ p. 92, 
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Tbe 

YiUforifu 

tribe, its 
ckura and 
totems* 


The Van- 

|j||HU|kb| 
tribe, in 
classes iad 
intetes 


The Wonkanguru, like the Dieri, apply the same name 
murd » to their exogamous classes and to their totems, 1 * 3 

Another tribe in the country between Cooper's Creek 
and the Piamantina, but to the east of the Wonkanguru 
and higher tip the basins or the rivers* b the Yaurorka tribe. 
It has the same two exogenous classes, Karam and Matter!, 
with totem clans and descent in the female line. Its totems 
are exhibited in the following table.- 


Ya L" ttOK KA TC Ytnm 


Cksti, 

Totems. 

Karant . 


Rain, carpet^nake, native companion* red ochre* seed 
of c/ay forth sp T pan-beet!^ a fray {Svynrkv^ the 
rabbit-bandicoot, slow-tvoim, a small pouched mouse 
box eucalyptus, water-me,, shrew-mouse, 
mesembriauihemunv. 

Maned 

f 

A caterpillar ( mwfuru), cormorant, £\nii r .1 

isih i t ngawfiuru) t din^u, native cat, uid/a, kangaroo 
mt, Oufiwsta Jfdftttt&tdii {karingam (?), 
iguana-liord, curlew, tiHngaru{ 1 % a crane (black 
with white on wing), a large £ruy hank. 


The Yaurorka, like the Dieri. apply the same name 
murdu to their exogamous classes and to their totems* 

Still further to the cast, higher up the course of Cooper's 
Creek, is the Yantruwunta tribe. It also has a similar social 
organisation with two exogam ous classes, totem clans, and 
descent in the female line. But the names of the two 
classes are different* being Kulpum and Tiniwa* instead of 
Kararu and Matters Its totems arc exhibited in the follow¬ 
ing tabled 


1 a. iv, Howftt, e/. €#. p. Qt, 

3 A, W. HevrEct, A r d/itv Tribe i *rf 
SpNfA.Hart Amrtmfia, p, 95. 

3 A, W. Howitt, ^ dim p, 91. 


4 A. W. llowitt, AW/w TriAet 
SxHfASfrjf AmMafia, p, 93. in the 

class Tiniwa it will be observed that 

the dihRo occurs twice. Thi* tasty be 
a mistake. 
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Yamthuwukta totems 


CUi8rt 

Tiitcmv, 

Kulpuru ■ 

Rain, carpct'5iukc t a rat htMvnga, (he 

pan-beetlcv a frog {kulynrku}, the rabbit-bandicoot, 

1 shrew-mouse. 

Tiniwa | 

A caterpillar a caterpilbr {ngitm- 

fiuru), dingo* sehfh r (?}, a pouch-mouse 

Duteism ftepurwdti (fifkJkri), a lirard {mungaftifr 
iguana-1 Irard, curlew, shell-parakeet, a crane (black 
[ with while oes wings), bream, dingo. 


The V.mtrmvuntil apply the same name katniri to their 
exogamous classes and to their totems. * 1 * 

Still further up the course of Cooper's Creek or the 
Harcoo River, within the territory of Queensland, is the ^ it , 
Kumandaburg tribe. Its social organisation is similar to smi 
that of the foregoing tribes, for it is divided into two 
exogamoitt classes with totem dans and descent in the 
female lint Hut the names of the two exogamous classes 
differ from those of the preceding tribes, being Vungo and 
Matara, of which Matnra, however, is probably equivalent to 
the Mattcri of the Died and other Lake Eyre tribes. The 
totems of the Kurnandabun are exhibited in the following 
table. 3 

KURN V^DABURl TOtr.M S 


Cl™. 


Yungo 


Matara 


Totems 


Kangaroo, rvativo companion, iguana, large black cor¬ 
morant small black cormorant, blue crane, dingo, 
carpet-snake, crow* small cm w, small grubs found In 
trees {p<mrtg$ra) t a frog %m**M*h 0 , a rat C 
leal-duck. 

Brnwn tnjikc fc emu, frilled lizard, kangaroo rat, speckled 
brown snake, opossum, small bandicoot, small 
borrowing rat {k&itiyaj* 


i A. W r llartH, «p/ + fit- P* 9*- 

i A_ Howitr. Nath* Triki i f 

AtfttoiiK p. 97- 


rare 4^. “Tbr Datri and other 
Kindred Tribes of Central AuMraJia^ 

JviTHol *f tkt Ant\r*p«fr?k*t /■- 
M (iSflt) pp 3 ^ 39 - 
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The Kurnandaburi apply the same name gtiura to their 
cxogamous classes anti the Jr totems. Dr. Howitt could not 
ascertain whether a man may marry a woman of any totem 
in the other class, or whether he is restricted to the 
women or one particular totem.* We have seen that a 
system of group-marriage obtains, or used to obtain, in 
this tribe, 11 

1 he Kumandaburi have the classified ary system of 
nf ift^lnEion- relationship. Thus in the generation above his own a man 
uwkST* a PP lies thc Sam ^ term kantttndi to his mother, to his mother’s 
jiAftinburi. sisters, and to the wives or his father's brothers. In his 
own generation he applies the same term koktmdi to his 
brothers, and to the sons of his father's brothers. He 
applies the same term nhaija to his wife, to his wife's sisters, 
and to his brothers 1 wives. A woman applies the same 
term abaija to her husband, to her husband s brothers, and 
to her sisters 1 husband* In the generation below her own 
a woman applies the same term worua to her sons and to 
her sisters 1 sons. 3 


§ 3. Tribes with two Gasses {Mukwara and Kilpard) 
and FtmaU Descent 

T ° thC ™ Etward of the Dieri the boundaries of tribes 
Si^wsifc tWQ exqgsutious classes Karam and Matter! are 

marked rou £ h, y by the Grey and Barrier Ranges. Beyond 
cintses, these mountains to the east is another group of tribes, which 
a^nSuT arC a ^ s ° divided each into two exogenous classes with totem 
pam. .nut c ^ns iii both classes and with descent both of the class and 
JiSrtnr, tke ' tc * crri * n female line ; but whereas among the 
tribes to the west of the mountains the two exogamous 
classes are named Kararu and Mattftri, among the tribes to 
the east of the mountains they arc named Mukwara and 
Kflpara. This eastern group of tribes with the classes 
Mukwara and KjJpara. is of great extent and appears to 
comprise at least throe nations, namely the Itchumundi, the 

* A. W. Howtu, A&Jfev Tribi *f * A, W. Howill t M Aostraliaq I ■ ra jii- 
Austro! pp, r 9 j n KcfciJctlibrps ” furnai of ik* fisyal 

Axikrtf*icik*I loayrrL (1907} 

1 See abcii?e, pp. 567 sq r pp, 2S7 iq. 
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Karamundi* &nd the Barkinji* Almost at! the territory of 
these nations seemingly lies within the- boundaries of New 
South Wales, and together they occupy practically the 
whole course of the Darling River from the Bar won River 
to the junction of the Darling with the Murray, and for 
some fifty miles back from the Darling towards the Bogan 
and Lachlan Rivers. 1 Other tribes having the same two 
exogamous classes (Mukwara and Kilpara) also extended 
for some distance up the Murray River from its junction 
with the Darling River. Among these were the Wiimbaio, 
the Ta-tath3 h and the Keramin* 


In this group of tribes* according to Mr. A, L. P< in iU* 
Cameron, "the clads divisions are always strictly exo 
gamous (Mukwara marrying Kilpara, and Kilpara marrying rale ^ 
Mukwara), yet this general mte is restricted by nearness 
of blood, so that, apart from the class regulations, there 
are special laws prohibiting consanguineous marriages. 

The strictness with which the class laws are always carried 
out is surprising. Even at the present day, when the 
decrease of their numbers has made it very difficult to obey 
all their ancient customs, any infringement of the marriage 
law, ir persisted in, fa punished by death. . - . Even in 
casual amours, which arc not of infrequent occurrence, the 
class laws are invariably observed. Instances might be 
found in each or the tribes 1 am concerned with, but one 
from the Ta-ta-thi will perhaps suffice to show the general 
resemblance of custom. In this tribe there is at times a 
good deal of promiscuous intercourse between the sexes, but 
this is always within the class limits, any infringement of 
which always brings down upon the offenders the swift 
wrath of the tribe. My Ta-ta-thi informants tell me that 
members of this tribe were rarely ever known to break the 
law-, but that if a man and a woman of forbidden classes did 
marry, the man would be put to death and the woman be 
beaten or speared, or both, till she was nearly dead ; the 
reason given lor not meting out to her the same punishment 


• A. W. Howilt, A Tri&ti if 
Sioth-E-ut Austral pp. 49 V>* 97, 
ig*; A- L. P, Cintron. "Nolo on 
some Tribe* of New Koulh Wile*," 
Jmnahf'lht Amtkn>p*bgb#l buii/Htr, 


m. pp- 344 m- 

* A. L. T. Cameron, </. fii. pp. 
546, J49 • A. W. llowitt, Ab/f'iv 
Tribet cf Setttk-Evi AnUratin, pp. 
$» if., 100 >?. 
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as to the man being that she was in a manner probably 
coerced," 1 Similarly Dr, Howitt tells us that when the 
(juestion was put to several men of one of these tribes, 
What would be done if a Mukwara took a Mukwara for 
his wife ? " the reply was an emphatic, “ No good—suppose 
that, then we kill him." ‘ 

ftMiicirof Jn this group of tribes, as in the tribes of Lake Eyre, 
chitdbMtt, 15 an af i vancc towards individual marriage has been made by 
a custom of betrothing girls in childhood. When a betrothed 
girl becomes marriageable she is taken to her future 
husband's camp by her mother or mother's brother. " The 
Tather has nothing to do with the disposal of his daughter. 
The reason given is that the daughter belongs to the class 
of her mother's brother, not to that of her father. Not- 
cm.mi!rs withstanding this, they believe that the daughter emanates 
Fmi'wi'c from her father solely, being only nurtured by her mother." s 
■Jobe. In this view of fatherhood the Darling River tribes differ 
widely from the Anmta and other tribes of Central Aus¬ 
tralia, while, on the other hand, they agree with the opinion 
which Aeschylus puts in the mouth of Apollo," and which 
the sapient James Boswell inclined to accept, " that our 
species is transmitted through males only, the female being 
all along no more than a nidus, or nurse, as Mother Earth 
is to plants of every sort; which notion seems to be 
confirmed by that text of scripture, ■ He was yet in tht him 


1 A r L. R Corner t>o„ 1 1 Notes sin 
-rime Tribe* of New siralh Wiles, ht 
Jeumnt vjfht AtiTkrvpjfogifrtf fnu\tulf y 
(!$&$} pp. 351 fy. 

A. W, H$n ]| [ t iYa/rpf Tribes pj 

Si'titk-&cL;{ Auifrtltii}' p, iguf_ ffaw- 
Ct‘er h according to father alxMfrrrr 
of the Darling Rfoer trihe*, oticne** 
the kw of 1 he eve^mouf 
cJMttS wett* 11&1 ™ 5 te 4 so wkejely. 
He sftyv 2 These tribes ate divided 
into two cb.%5*s called MucLwarra and 
Kttlpana ; the rcklionphip between 
she two is called 
M me twain must marry a Keelparra, 

# and (m rw*, Children belong tv 
She same dm aj iheir mother, and 
when 1 1 ui 1 e young ate often betrothed 
by (heir parent*. It h considered 
* very fata* offence for twu pcT$nt\s 


ol She vi me elate lo n^rry, and one 
iha.1 cfinnm be forgiven. The offenders 
are spoken of by all qs bad, and aft; 
ffcncnily dcfipLwlE The l^s t* dacm 
of She love and respire of tlteb friends 
3& ft Very heavy punishment ; iJlq. a ] 
marriage* are therefore rare_ H See 
1 '■ Sonney,, “Ob tome Cu^oms of (he 
Aborigines of Ihe River Darling New 
S^tith Wales "/fantat d /the Antkrpt^ 
itykuf ItuHtuiiy sijj. pp. i 2 S 7 . 

3 A. L. P. Cameran* e>/, tit. p. 352 , 
The of betrothal in tbe$e rribea 

ii mentioned also by F. R:-nney frt/, 
[*;■ & i2 W* who «>*: "Children 
Iwlong to the same class as (heir 
mother^ and when quite young' are 
ofsen betrothed by iheir parenta. 11 

* Aeschylus, 657 (0271, 

We * 
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0 //us FATHER when Metchisedcck met him (Heb> vit to) 
and consequent \y f that a man's grandson by a daughter* 
instead of being his surtst descendant, as is vulgarly said, 
has, in reality, no connexion whatever with his blood/* 1 

Bat although in the Darling River tribes, with which Tmx* of 
we are here concerned, girls are very often betrothed in 
childhood, and wives arc bound to be faithful to their in ^ 
husbands, 11 nevertheless among them ^a custom, which seems [j^ nE 
to indicate a time when marriage was in the group, is that ,ribEa 
of exchanging wives, cither at some grand assembly of the 
tribe, or in order to avert some threatened calamity. This 
custom is, I think, rare at present It is also an occasional 
custom* that two tribal brothers having quarrelled, and 
wishing for a reconciliation, the one sends his wife to the 
other's camp, and a temporary change is effected. These 
facts seem to show, when taken in consideration with other 
tribal customs, that in New South Wales there was a time 
in the past when group marriage was in force, for even now 
one class is theoretically husband or wife to another class/* 1 
For instance, in the Barkinji nation every Mukwara man 
speaks of every Kilpara woman as " wife*" while every 
Kilpara woman speaks of every Mukwara man as " husband/ 14 

All these tribes appear to possess the classifkatory ciwLflm- 
system of relationship. At all events* Mr. A. L. P„ Cameron, 
who has given us a valuable account of some of them, ship in 
tells us that the system is found in all the tribes described []' 
by him, and lie records in detail the dassificatory terms of parties 
relationship in use among the Wathi-Wathi, a tribe which 
seems to have the same social organisation as the rest, WathL 
though its territory lies further east on the Murray River, 5 
With regard to the relationships expressed by the dassi- 
ficatory terms Mr, Cameron says: “They arc as real to 
them as are cmr own to us, and any man who married a 
woman who was, according to this system, his sister, that is 
to say, the daughter of his father's brother, or of his mother's 


i jartie* Ik*wrfl, Lift vf Samuil 
Jvhnum* Ninth frlilicm {London, 
i8»), tL 399 IKJt-C V 
1 A. L. i\ Cameras ^ Notes on 

same Tribes of New Seuib Wales,” 
qJ thf Anikr&ptl&gkal Jttsiittilt, 


Kir, p. 352 . 

3 A. L J't Cantcrnn, i^ L tit, p. 353. 

* A. 1* 1 \ Omrion, #/>. uf. p. 352 , 

* A- L. IV Cameron, ttf. At p r 346 •, 
A, W. Ho win, Nafrtrt 7'n'bti cf Acufh- 
Extf Australia^ jnp, 50, £2. 
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sister, would be deemed guilty of incest, and would incur 
the penalty of death. The same system of relationships is 
found in all the tribes I deal with in these notes, and in 
them all a man regards his mother's sister's child, or his 
father's brother’s child, in precisely the same light as he 
regards his mothers child or his father’s child," 1 Thus, to 
take the terms used by the Wathi-Wathi, in the genera¬ 
tion above his own a man applies the same term mam it i to 
his father and to his father’s brothers. In his own generation 
he calls his elder brother waiet and his younger brother 
mimni, and he applies the same terms to the sons of his 
father’s brothers and to the sons of his mothers sisters, 
calling them either rtwit-j or mamui according as they arc 
older or younger than himself Similarly, he calls his elder 
sister tatui and his younger sister minukui, and iie applies 
the same terms to the daughters of his father's brothers and 
to the daughters of his mother's sisters, calling them tatui or 
mittukui according as they are older or younger than himself 
A husband applies the same term nepui to his wife, to hb 
wife’s sisters, and to his brothers’ wives ; and a wife applies 
the same term noptn to her husband and to her husband's 
brothers. In the generation below his own a man applies 
the same term iva-ipui to his own sons, to the sons of his 
brothers, and to the sons of hb wire’s sisters. 1 As usual, 
these classsficatory terms express group relationships, and 
arc probably derived from a system of group-marriage, of 
which, as we have seen, 1 there arc traces in these tribes of 
the Darling River, 

Like the tribes of Central Australia, the natives of the 
Darling River have traditions of a wonder-working race of men 
who occupied the country long ago, excelled in the magical 
arts, transformed themselves into animals, and gave rise to 
some of the natural features or the landscape. On thb sub¬ 
ject Mr A, L. f’, Cameron says : " There is a tradition very 


c A. 3 „ P, Cameron, j*. 354. 

* A. L, |\ Camcion* a/ + rit r pp t 
3 >4 II is singular thm the sabh’ 
knti wdfliifi thouhi be applied to the 
father atiil to the yeaagn brother. Iti 
hla list of the Wm-Wiiti (Wtihi 
VVftthi ?) ttTOj of Tcbticitihip Dr. 


Ffowilt givt* only Dti-e trrm wawi a + 
the equivalent of "hrother." S« 
A, \\\ Jlowltt, IE AttstraEiftii Group 

KdjLtianLihEpV’ ef ifr A'epal 

A ft/ArpfeApgiiiiffritfit talV, uontff. \ 1907) 

p iSS. 

3 Abore K p, * 
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widespread among; the tribes 1 am concerned with, that iiwcoumry 
the earth was originally peopled by a race much more 
powerful, especially in the arts magic, than that which now 
mhabsts it This hrst race is in different localities known 
by different names, but as the legends regarding them are ite" 
much the same, those of one tribe will serve for illustra- 
tion. The \\ atfai-ivallii call them Bwkcomttri % and say they ^ 
were famous for fighting, hunting, etc, and were eventually ArunL1 
changed into animals by Tha-tha-puii, who then created the 
present race, Others say that the Bookootnuri effected the 
transformation themselves, and that as animals they felt an 
interest in the new race that succeeded them, and imparted 
to it much valuable knowledge. A belief exists that the 
magical powers of the dwtors, disease-makers, and rain- 
makers has been handed down to them from the Bookoo- 
wuri. In these marvellous it is easy to see 

the equivalent of the mura-mum or the Died and the 
alchtringa ancestors of the A runt*. The writer who reports 
them further observes ; - There are many traditions of the 
wonderful feats performed by the Boekootnuri, and I think 
that most, if not all, the tribes of N'eiv South Wales, and 
perhaps of Australia, believe that the country was formerly 
inhabited by a different race from that which occupies it at 
the present day.' And he acutely asks: “Is it possible 
that the totemic divisions of a tribe are connected with this 
belief in a race of men who afterwards became animals ? It 
might be, for instance, that the class which has for its totems 
Eagle-hawk, Kangaroo, bandicoot, believes that the Bookov- 
nmri who were transformed into those animals were the 
ancestor of that class. Hut 1 have no direct evidence of 
such a belief.' The conjecture thus cautiously put forward 
by Mr. Cameron many years ago has been to a large extent 
con firmed by the fuller knowledge which we have since 
acquired of the native Australian legends, though in these 
egends the founders of the totem clans appear oftener to have 
been animals or semi-animals who afterwards became men 
than men who were subsequently transformed into animals. 


1 A. L, F\ Cameron, lo on 
Tribes at ftuwllu WaJet,” 

/mrTts/a/1 hi ttiA rt'fekjpc-ii/ hutUi*!*, 
VOL* I 
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As an example of the stories which the Darling River 
natives tell about the wonderful Beokoomuri we may take 
the legend of the origin of fire. The Wathi-wfctht say that 
once upon a time there were two BookwmUri, of whom one 
was a water-rat and the other a codfish* I hey alone were 
in possession of fire, and they jealously guarded it in a 
clearing among the great thickets of reeds on the batiks of 
the Murray River, The otiier Biwhooiituti as well as the 
present race of men made many efforts to get a spark of 
the fire, but all in vain. At last one day a hawk, who of 
course had been a Bw'kwwuri, discovered the water-rat and 
the codfish in the act of cooking mussels, which they had 
procured from the river. Up he flew to a great height and 
caused a strong wind to blow sparks from the fire among 
the dry rccd-bcds. The conflagration which ensued was, 
however, extinguished by the efforts of the water-rat and the 
codfish Then the hawk sent a wind from the opposite 
direction, and after that a whirlwind. Sweeping the sparks 
before it, the storm set the whole of the reed-beds in a blaze, 
ant! soon the roaring conflagration spread to the forests and 
laid waste vast tracts of country, so that a tree has never 
grown there since. That is why there are now immense 
treeless plains where once there were greenwoods. Rut the 
natives thus obtained fire and learned to make it by friction . 1 
fn this Australian legend the hawk plays the same beneficent 
part that is played In Greek legend by the fire-bringer 
Prometheus, who has himself been identified by an eminent 
scholar irith the eagle which preyed on Ills vitals, J 


1 A- L* J fc . Cameron, e/- lJ 4 p- 3&S, 
A very siirri laf ]c£fMnl it laid by the Ta- 
ta-Ehi (/A \r p, J&S ifA These stories 
lave att the appearance of bdflg mlfcve 
and Rpmiuc- Hut. ilk the pit of fixe 
in nhkh t aceordihg to some of then? 
people bad men arc ron-VEeii afiordoath, 
we may perhap* del#ei a ray of Gospel 
truth illuninutj^ with a somewhat 
lurid tight the ijarkncn of hsailwfuifita, 
See A 1* F. Camfrenp 0 /. at* pp^ 
jft-l jf* 

* Salesman Refradh, ervmfihh < Piet*, 
pp r 24 W-¥ ***- Alfthtx 

rt fiflijfM war* ill (Paris, 190S) pp. S 3 
Ai to [he Jbtrvvirry m [heft of 
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We have seen that the Darting River tribes may be Thu 
divided into three nations, the Itchumundi, the Karamundt, 
and the Barkinji . 1 Of these the Itchumundi nation occupies nation, 
the country which lies back from the Darling River and is 
bounded on the west by the Grey and Harrier Ranges. It 
includes the Wily a, Kongait, Butali, and Tonga ranks tribes. 

Of these the Wilya occupied the country about the Grey Tha 
Ranges, with its headquarters about Endeavour Lake.* its 
totems, divided between the two exogamous classes Mu k war a tin™ and 
and Kilpara, are shown in the following table , 4 totvm. 


Wilya Totems 


CL&Ucd. 

Totem. 

Mukwara | 

Ea^lt-hawk, kangaroo, handicooi, duck,. frilled Hy-ard, 
opossum, dingo. 

Kilpara 

Eriiiiit t*rpot- 5 Tvake p ho&t-fcb, padi-mtkin, uTilkihy, 


In this nation the two classes, Mukwara and Kilpara, wii^wfc. 
were as usual strictly exogamous; that is, Mukwara might 
only marr)' Kilpara, and vkt versa. Hut there was a further 
limitation of marriage in regard to the totems, for a man of 
one class was not always free to marry a woman of any 
totem of the other class. For example, a Mukwara of the 
eagle-hawk totem married a Kflpara of the bone-fish totem : 
a Mukwara of the kangaroo totem married 3 Kilpara of the 
emu totem ; a Mukwara of the dog totem married a Kilpara 
of the padi-melon totem ; and so on. As a child took its 
class and totem from its mother, it follows that if a Mukwara 
man of the eagle-hawk totem married a Kilpara woman of 
the bone-fish totem, the children would be Kilpara and 
Bone-fish : if a Mukwara man of the kangaroo totem married 
a Kilpara woman of the emu totem, the children would be 
Kilpara and Emus ; and so on . 4 


young women whq ate idc-nlificd with 
the riciarJe*. S« A, W. Ho wilt, 
jVji/ijv T'ri&ct Svtrfh-Eaji Australia^ 
P - 

1 Above, pf. jSti if. 
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* A, W, llowiiip 4 rf* tit p. 98. 

1 A. W, ] I owitr, tf/L h /t. p, 194. 
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ti« Kjja. The Karamundi nation occupied the basin of the Darling 
UTiki liivcr frorn the Junction of the Culgoa with jt downwards to 
Wilcannia and beyond. It included the Milpuiko, Naualko, 
The Mil. Gucrno, and Karrumbrnya. Of these the territory' of the 
Milpulko bordered on the Darling River from Wilcannia 
nn-itoiem . down wards. 1 Its totems, divided bctiveen the two exogam ous 
classes Mukwara and Kilpara, are show-n in the following 
table.* 


Milpulko Totems 

Clai**. 

Toicttrt. 

Mukwara 

Eagte-hawk, kangaroo, bandicoot, duck, frilled lizard. 

IvLIpqm £ , 

*—-1 

Emu, carpet-snake, bone .fish, iyuana* padi.meEon t 
ojhassutrt, w-alhby. 


In this tribe, again, a child takes its class and totem 
from its mother. For example, if a Mukwara man of the 
kangaroo totem marries a Kilpara woman of the emu 
totem, the children will be Kilpara and ifmus. The tribes 
of the Karamundi nation, to which the Milpulko belong, 
have a rule like that of the Ttchumundi nation, according to 
which a member of either class may marry only in one 
totem dan of the other class. For example, a Mukwara 
man of the kangaroo totem may many a Kilpara woman of 
the cmti totem and of no other 1 

1 here is reason to believe the Kararru.iiEdi rj at ion 
also includes tribes on the Paroo and Warrcgo Rivers, to 

Kb?” thc n ° rth ° r thC Dar,in S- Among them is the Faruinji 
\bdim ti'ihe, which occupies the course of the Paroo River from 
indkrtem Mungcrfbrd, at the Queensland boundary, southward to 
Bootha-bootha. Jt has the same two exogamous classes 
(Mukwara and Kilpara) as the preceding tribes, with 
totem dans and descent both of the classes and of the 
totems in the female line. Its totems, arranged under 

1 A, W. Howiit. AW/n 1'ritxi of % A. W. Jtcwill. i>p, tit, p. 98 . 

SMtk.Eait Auitratn, pp. 4 t> 3 A. W, Norite, B p, At, p. 1S9, 

9 s ’ * A W. Howitt, ep. tit. pp, 50, 99, 
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the two exogamous classes, are exhibited in the follow¬ 
ing table. 


Paruixji Totems 



Totems, 

MukwaiTi 

Kifpara 

Ej^c-hatvk, kan^4roo + bandicoot, opossum,. [Izard. 

EmL^ bream, carpet-snake, iguana. 


The Bannji, another tribe on the Paroo River, has the t* a,, 
following totems distributed between the same two exo-a- "* ,ribe 
mous classes. Mukwara and Kilpara.- & 


jEAkfX_|| TOTEMS 


ClUM. 

T«cfiu. 

Mukwani | 

Eagle-hawk, kangaroo, bilbo* (a rabbit-like burmivin,- 
animal), turkey, whistling duck, bandicoot. 

Kilpam 

Emu, snake, limrd, wallaby, iguana, native companion. 


The last of the three nations which occupied the lower The 
basin of the Darling River was the Barkinji. This was a fUrtir -J‘ 
large nation, whose territory, averaging some fifty miles inSS^d 
oreadth, skirted the Darling River on its south-eastern side *“ te ™ 
from the junction of the Hogan River with it down to a 
point about half-way between Men indie and Pooncame. 
i t-cording to Mr. A, L, I 1 , Cameron, tribes belonging to this 
nation occupied the country west as well as cast of the 
Darling River for a mean breadth of eighty miles;* This 


1 A, W. Hindu. Na/m Tribti „/ 

£tjjf Aurfrofia^ p, 

3 A. I*, K Ca.memn r ^ 11 Xrtltiii on ^rinvc 
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nation also had the two txogamous classes Mukwara and 
Kilpara, but all that we know of its totems is that Mukwara 
included emu and whistling duck, wktic Kilpara included 
lizard and kangaroo.’ 

The Wiimbaio tribe occupied the country at the junction 
tritw! i* t ^ ie Darling and Murray Rivers for a distance of about 
cUurtiMt thirty miles up and down the Murray River on its south 
bank. Their territory did not go back southward from the 
river for more than a day's journey, or about twenty miles. 
They had the two exogamous classes Mukwara. and Kilpara ; 
and with regard to totems Mukwara included eagle-hawk, 
lizard, and others, while Kilpara included crow, bone-fish, 
and others. Children took their class and totem from their 
mother. Girls were betrothed in infancy. The Wiimbaio 
intermarried with the adjoining tribes both on the Murray 
IShiTrt* at1t3 tf5C r ? arT ' n fi Rivers,' On the northern bank of the 
its tiajucs Murray River, from its junction with the Darling River 
wiotfliLi. upwards to Euston, lived the Ta-tathi, a strong bribe, which 
had the same two exogamous classes Mukwara and Kilpara 
with the following totems distributed between them.* 


Ta-tatiii Totems 


Oilie* 

Totems. 

Millennia 

Kilpara 

_ _1 

Liyht brown eagle-hawk, leal-duck, jew lizard. 
Crow t i^ r nana + brown-colourQd tag'Jc-^hawlL 


of t ^ ie Ta-tatht group of tribes, besides the regular 

T*wi hi totems, the bat was very much reverenced by the men. and 
was never killed by them. If a woman killed a bat, there 
used to bo a great disturbance, in which the women were 


1 A L, P. CifncnsH, H Nofa on 
some Trib^i of S<sw South Wales/' 

*if T 

7 A W, 11 will, /LWn 7 W&s ef 
SvwfA-£mt Am strutin, pp, ^ rV IWj 
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sometimes wounded. Similarly the women reverenced a 
species of small owl* and attacked the men if they tried to 
kilJ one of the birds. They called the bat rakur and the 
amah owl dhrttiL I he ^V athi-wathi called the bat htttctfottgi 
and the small owl ytralirL Thus the bat and the little owl 
were the sex totems of the men and women respectively. 

' J Iri thw group of tribes a man never kills his totem* bu\ he 
docs not object to eat it when killed by another. Every- 
thing in the universe b divided among the different 
members of the tribe ; some claim the trees, others the 
plains* others the sky, stars, wind, rain, and so forth. 1 ' 1 

Adjoining the Ta-tafhi on the Murray River were the The 
Keratnin, a tribe which had the same two class divisions 
Mukwara and Kilpata* vvEth the following totem clans dis^nmJ 
tributed between them, 1 totem *- 


Keramin Totems 


□asm, 




Mukwara 
K13 para 


I Dark--coloured eagle * hawk* red kangaroo, leal -duck, 
l spoonbill* bandicoot* Ifcard. 

Silvcrfish* emu, crow, psdf-mdon* whip-snake, 


With regard to the totems in these tribes we are 
informed that in the Barkinji, Tatatht. and Keramin tribes 
any totem of Mukwara may marry any totem of Kilpara, 
and vice versa} 

Tribes with the same two exogenous classes (Mukwara 
and Kilpara! extended up the Murray River as far as the 
junction of the Loddon, a tributary which flows into the 
Murray from the south ; but the totems of these tribes arc 
unknown. 1 Moreover, another large tribe or nation called 


1 A. L, P. Cameron, 11 NoCo on 
**huc Tribes ot New South Wale*/' 
Jwfrrtaf tffAt AmtAnfvbpcmllwtiiM , 
(1^85) p. 35a Co sex totems 
*™ above, pp K 47 Jfm 

* A. L* P + Cameron, e*, rPl 
34f T 349- m 
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***** Trii** -if New South Wales,” 
Jaummt pf iAt AxtArzpe&gittJ 
xiv. lims) p. 351- A. W„ tiowitt, 
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P- *95- 

4 A. W. HawkCt, iVafit* TV/iVj *f 
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the Ucrriaifc T which occupied a great extent of country 
between the Darling, Murray, and Lachlan Rivers, was also 
divided Into two exogamotts daises bearing the names of 
Mukwara and Kilpara* but the names of their totems have 
not been recorded. The wide region over which the Berriait 
roamed is almost waterless, and the natives were driven 
to wring a substitute for water from the mots of trees* 
particularly from the malice (a species of eucalyptus) and 
from a species of Hakea locally known as the 11 needle bush " 
These roots they cut and allowed to drip an unpalatable 
but welcome Hu id into vessels placed to receive it When 
even this precarious supply failed, there was nothing left for 
them but to fight tlictr way ill rough hostile tribes to ihc 
rivers or perish miserably of thirst 1 

| 4. Tribes with im Cla&ts (Eagle-hawk ami Cnm*) 
ami Female Besceaf 

ibr Alpine Bey ®nd the sources of the Yarra and the Gold bourn 

[inu ihc! Rivers the lofty Dividing Range of South-Eastern Australia 
widens out into great Alpine tablelands* where grassy downs 
alternate with mountain summits. In winter these uplands 
are buried deep under snow* in summer they are carpeted 
with Alpine ffaivcrs. The lower slopes and tablelands are 
habitable throughout the year, "I hese high plateaux,, ex¬ 
tending from about Woodspoint in Victoria to New South 
UaEen t where they culminate in Mount Kosciusko* were 
inhabited by several tribes* among whom were the Ya-it ma¬ 
rt* v!- thang, ihc Ngarigo, and the Wolgak 3 Of these the Yadtma- 
irit*. E commonly called the Gmeo tribe, inhabited the 

mountainous country in which the rivers Mitfa-Mitta and 
J ambo take their rise. Unfortunately for them gold was 
discovered in their country in 1852* a great rush of miners 
set in, the natives went down before them, and when ten 
years had passed only four or five members of the once 
numerous tribe remained alive. Very little has been 
recorded of this hapless folk, but among their totems were 

* A. P, Ounerf.et, "Notes un Hewitt, A r xtie* Tnfat */ Ewik-Etut 
wmf Tubes «>f AVv.- Sonih Wile*,," Attifr*i/ia r p, 51. 

* A. W + tlowlil, AMr* Trite 

siv. (1SS5S pp. 346 j^, b j49i A. W. $*H*h-E*ii p, 77, 
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the rabbit-rat and the bat The same totems arc found in 
the neighbouring Kgarigo tribe, with which the Theddora 
branch of the Ya-itma-thang intermarried. The rule of 
marriage was that of the two-class tribes with female 
descent, but it is not known whether a man was free to 
many a woman of any totem in the other class, or whether 
he was restricted to certain toEems, In this tribe, as in the 
Urabunna, a man's proper wife was the daughter, own or 
tribal, of hb mother's brother. Tn the Theddora branch of 
the Ya-itma-thafig a girl was betrothed by her father, usually 
at or after her birth, and was given to her husband when she 
had grown up. A man to whom a girl had been promised 
endeavoured to obtain a lock of her hair, and if she after¬ 
wards jilted him, he would wrap the hair in an eagle-hawk's 
feather and put r. in a water-hole. As the hair rotted, the 
jilt would sicken and die. Dr. Ifowitt tells us that he knew 
a woman of this tribe named Old Jenny, who had broken the 
tribal law by marrying a man to whom she stood in the 
class ifteatory relation of mother. Wars afterwards her sjn T 
or at all events her kinsfolk, found her out at the Black 
Mountain -station on the Snowy River, They essayed to 
correct their erring sister with the persuasive argument of 
clubs, but the stout old lady gave such an exceedingly good 
account of herself with a digging-stick that they were fain 
to desist. 1 

The Ngarigo and Wolgal tribes were divided each iinto E&tta- 
two exogenous classes which bore the names of Eagle-hawk 
and Crow respectively. Each class included a number of 
totem dans ; and the men of either class were free to 
marry women of any totem in the other class. Children 
took both their class and their totem from their mother." 

The hfgarigo tribe occupied the Mancro tableland, between The 
the Wolgal on the north, the Ya-itma-thang on the north- 
west, the Kumd on the west and south-west, and the Yum ^ and 
or Coa-st Minting on the south-east. 1 Their totems were ' ' 
distributed between the two exogamous classes Eagle-hawk 
and Crow as follows :■— 4 
1 A- W, liflwftt, Afetftw Triitt ef i g^r. 

r*....riL r ..i p. . .._ t. . _ . 
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NcAtuco Totems 

(.'bum. 

Toiems, 

Ka^lc-hawk 
{Mtrung) ' 

Lyre-bird, 1m it, dying squirrel (tufmta), luan, blade 
snake, a fish or munja h ilit niopdtq, black 

opos-aumi! red wallaby. 

Craw f 

( yuJkm&ru&) "j 

A small hawk, rabbit* rat, flying squirrel (bau&). 
"ingamo, emir, lacc-Ilzard, native com pan ion, spiny 
ant-eater, sleeping lhard. * 


™‘ K a.non - the N ' r ^ e ‘ rls *" childhood prevailed 
™°“E the Ngango, the rule being that a man married the 

daughter of his mother's broker. When a betrothed girl 

™ TTTf b hcf rither took hcr to her husband's camp 
and handed her over to him. The widow of a STW-0 

bTto the 0 ^ £ ° ^ r ? Wh ° oft]K 5ame mother, 

tut to the son of h.s fathers elder brother, that is to the 

man who under their system of relationship, was the elder 
brother of the deceased . 1 

win An V'r W °if al tr ' bc , " !lftbitcc! thc tablelands of the highest 

SHSn% SSmSuK ?*"■ “ Bl "« ** boundaries 

S he r "' ar Mountain, and running 

-iong the ind. River to Witlmgang.* liy l 8 y Q tTle tlI £ 

bard "or^rfnp Vt llC f’ amon P lh = few survivors was thc 
bard or anger or the tribe, with whom Dr llowitt was 

ac^^nterL The Wdgal totems were distributed 

2LSL“~ *— "*M-k and STZ 


^VOl^GAL TOTEMS 


Clan**, 


TlJIffllL 


(l ^ elfill, hawtC ’ ding ^ lyrebird. 


Craw 
( Umfe) 


f br0Wn snai< ' a itnr * Venus), bandicoot, 
V sp«ny ant-eater, rabbit-rat. ’ 
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In these tribes a man was free to marry a woman of Woifpi 
any totem in ilie other class; but his proper wife was the 
daughter, own or tribal* of his mothers brother. In the nod 
Wolgal tribe it was usual to betroth a girl in her childhood l>?ST " EhftL 
to a full-grown or even old man of the proper class. When 
she was old enough to be married, her father, accompanied 
by his brother, took her to her future husband's camp and 
left her there, A Wolgal man, speaking to Dr. Howitt, said 
that a father could do what he liked w ith his daughter* because 
the child is his, and 11 he only gives it to his wife to take care 
of for him." 3 Contrasted with the practice of the Dieri, among 
w hom the mother alone disposes of her infant daughter, this 
Wotgal custom marks an advance towards paternal descent 3 

Among all these tribes the rule that a man must avoid Av&jil me* 
his wife’s mother was strictly observed. For example, in 
the Ngarigo tribe a woman might not see her son-in-law 
nor even hear his name pronounced. If any one chanced 
to mention his name in her hearing, she would put her 
fingers in her ears and say, “ lie quiet:' - 

in the dense forests, jungles, and swamps which intervene The 
between the high Australian Alps and the coast of Gipps- 
land, in South-Eastern Victoria, there lived a tribe of broken 
men called the BidudlL They appear to have been a 
medley composed of refugees who had fled from the neigh¬ 
bouring tribes. Both their language and their totems were 
mixed. They dwelt dispersed in small open glades of the 
thick jungle which covers their dreary in hospitable country. 

Their classes and totems descended in the female line. 

Among them Dr. Howitt found one family with the class- 
name Crow ifuktm&ntk) and the totem rabbit-rat, which 
accords with the Ngarigo system. The Bidudli also had 
the two sex totems of the Kurnai, namely* emu-wren 
(yiirtiNg) and superb warbler {djutguaY 

§ 5. Tribes with four Subdassts anJ FtmaU Dtsuttt 

From tribes which are organised in the simplest fashion* 
namely* in two exogamous moieties or classes, with descent ' 

1 A. W. Howitt* Natii-r Tribal aj 3 A. W. Howitt* fit* pp. 

SfteiA ■£# yt, r ^fWw t pp. 197 i oz jy* 

1 A * W. HciwtU, p/, fit. p. 
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in the female line, ivc now pass to the consideration of tribes 
ih hich possess a more complex social organisation, the two 
primary exogamous classes being among them subdivided into 
four exogamous subclasses with descent in the female line, 
VVe may begin with the Kamilaroi, a large nation or North¬ 
eastern New South Wales, consisting of many tribes under 
the same designation, which is derived from the negative 
°f kttwil The territory- of the Kamilaroi included 
nearly the whole of the pastoral district of Liverpool Plains ; 
it stretched north to the Queensland border, and westward 
down the Darling River from Walgctt to Bourkc," With 
regard to the extent and physical nature of the country 
occupied by tribes which possessed the Kamilaroi type of 
social organisation, Dr. Howilt writes as follows : 4 To the 
eastward ot the boundary which I have market) for the 
Harkmji type,- the country is better watered and has far 
greater food-supply f 0r an aboriginal population, until at 
tiie «stem coast the food-supply readies i [s maximum 1 
am now speaking generally, and not with reference to 
isolated spots, which might be picked out where the coast is 
a ^ rcn , Ker this better watered and provisioned country 
extends the Kamilaroi type of system, with a range also 
along the northern watershed to the boundary of South 
Australia, and probably beyond it to the westward. It 
appears to touch the eastern coast line, and to follow it to 
about Rockhampton, where it leaves the coast and, striking 

tion :T *tV h : r ‘ inSC ’ fdJ ° WS hs RCI1Cral dinsc - 

! . * al "™ t thc Huntcr R ’ ver - ' n New South Wales 

nf The 1 V “V™?* SOuthcr V Thence the houndary 

of thrv W,? ra l a ^ JypC S i rikc3 wcstward to the junction 
of the Murrumbidgee and Murray Rivers, where it joins 

e Trel T 1 "-: b ? UrtdilI T of thc ^kinji type. Thus 
the true Kamilaroi organisation, with small variations, 

mainly m diaicctre forms of the class names, spreads 

EaStern Austpalia ^ ^e very least 
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most fertile tracts, exclusive of the rich lands of the coast 
line." * 

In the Kamilaroi type of social organisation the two K,im4arca 
primary' exogamous moieties or classes, which bear the „ 

names of Kupatliin and Diibi, are subdivided each into two (mttKHctn. 
subclasses, which bear the names of Ipai T Kumbo, Mart, 
and Kubi. Included under the classes (moieties) and sub¬ 
classes there are, as usual in Australian tribes, a number of 
totem clans. The following table exhibits the classes 
(moieties), subclasses, and totem clans of the Kamilaroi 
type as they existed on the Gwydir River, a tributary of 
the Darling River in the north-east of New South Wales.' 


Kami laroi SVSTEJM 


Classes 
(Moieties). 

^ubclaues* 

tottfflfc 

Kttpaihin ^ 

Jpai 

~ 

Emu, carpet-goal^ black snake* red 

Kumbo 

kangaroo, hooey* waJteroo, frog, cod¬ 
fish. 

Diibi 

Muri 

Kangaroo* opossum, bandicoot, pad*- 

Kubi 

melon, s^in ( i, black duck, eagle- 



hawk, scrub turkey, yellow-fish, 



honey-fish, bftain. 


s A, w. How[[t, l+ Further Notes 
on the Australian Cla>-- Sj-sSenii," 
J&trrtte/ if iJtf, 
xylLL | f*p. 35 jp, 

a A. W* Hawitlp 11 Nbla m 
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a pparcFitJy by arc ii Sent, the EQtCRU of 
Kupathin anti Delhi, And omitted the 
ipiaxia from Ebe hit of I>itbt toLcm*. 
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Mihcd her fiither F i mtfltacriptK for me 
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SirKfA + Jziixf Ausfraftit fchould there¬ 
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flowin'* lelEcr to me U ikied April 
27 lh + JhJoS. In ik Kamilaroi E-ribc 
corresponding Eo I he iraiCttEibc names 
of the sulick&seg |Ipai, Ktimho^ Mud f 
ancS Kubi) there are feminine name* 
flpathi* Btftba, Matho, and Kubrliiaji., 

See Fram and HimsEt, Aarnffam TW 
A>p TMf\ pp. 36, 37 note t and above, 1 
p. 6a. Hutt, Again, in the tetE I omit 
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nilh ?^-^] 5 r em , P 1 ' Howitt obsencs - “ Kupathm and 
Dilb! divide the tribal community into two moieties, just as 

Matter! and kararu or any other of the pairs of class ,tames 
tio OmiU.ug for a moment the four subclasses, there remain 
on y t c two classes, each with its group of totems, and the 
analog)- to the two-class system is at once apparent. It is 
cl^r that difference consists in the interpolation between 
the totems and the two classes of four subclasses ; or perhaps 

has ZZ ' V ° Uld U ' that cach Primary class 

has been d.v.ded into two moieties, and that the totems 

cither remain with the primary, and am common to both, as 

n some tribes, or, as m others, have been divided between 

sfa C ne lbC S? 503 ' Wht?n lhiS ***** U h cvide “% =1 further 
stage in the process of subdivision," 1 

descent in the Kamilaroi 

^ aIr ° ady eX P' aincd - : blJ t it may be well to 
repeat them, 1 he marriage system i n outline is this. .\ M 

\Uri In A Ku m 2> * k ‘ lbl and thcir Children ar = 

2 SLn Ku ; b ?. n,an raa ™» * Muri woman and their 

wom " T* - Ub i mftn marTJes a Kuinbo 

woman and their children are Ipai. A Kubi man marries 

"^r; a ;'ZL“ r ctildren ^ k ^ 


Husband 

Wife 

ChDdia), 

Kupaibm Pf 13 ' 

\r* umbo 

KtibE 

Muri 

Muri 

Kubi 

Ditbi /*?■» 

\ Kub 

Kuinbo 

Ipai 

Ipai 

Kiimbo 


~™- 

—————— 
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Hence it appears that a man always marries a woman Tb= ™i e 
belonging: to one of the two subclasses which make up the nrintHr «i 
other moiety of the tribe, and that the children belong to 
the subclass neither of their father nor of their mother but r h ? iac ' lur - 
to the other subclass of their mother’s moiety. For example, 
the children of an Ipai man and a Kubi woman are MuH. 
which is the complementary subclass of their mother’s Sll |j- ^ ilve 
class since Muri and Kubi together make up one moiety or^^r 
class (namely, Dilbi) or the tribe. Similarly, the children of a '" <™w 
Muri man and a Kumbo woman are Ipai, which is the comple- 
mentaiy subclass of their mother’s subclass. Thus we have ' llildrcfl - 
1k,c I have called indirect female dement.' since thcSSSt 
children belong to their mother's moiety (class) of the tribe 
but not to her subclass. The rules of marriage and descent S 
are precisely analogous to those which prevail amon* the T?- 
Southern Arunta, except that in the Southern Arunta there “ 

“ ,ndl " !Ct mak ’ Ascent instead of indirect female descent iJbcLlii ~ 
smee the child belongs to its father’s class and to his com¬ 
plementary subclass,- instead of, as among the Kamifaroi 

t a- T mothc f s cIass 11 to !lcr complementary subclass. 

As I have already observed, it seems evident that rules of 
marriage and descent at once so complex and so regular 
cannot be the result of a train of accidents, but must have 
been deliberately devised in order to effect a definite purpose, 
t hat purpose appears to have been to prevent the marriage 
of parents with children, and it was effectually attained hy 
arranging that children should always betong to a subclass 
mto which neither their father nor their mother might 
marry, li that simple rule was observed, the marriage"of 
parents with children was thenceforth impossible: Only we 
must remember that in speaking of fathers, mothers, and 
children in this connection we employ these terms or relation¬ 
ship not m our narrow sense of the words, but in the much 
wider classifkatory sense which the Australian aborigines 
give to them, and in accordance with which every person 
has a whole group of “fathers’ 1 and a whole group 0 f 
mothers. Hence, when wc sav that the complex rules of 
the four subclasses were deliberately devised to prevent the 
marriage of mothers with sons and of fathers with daughters 
** Al P- » 1 Sec »!»*,. p, 3fa. 
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we do not mean that they were intended merely to hinder 
a son from marrying the mother who bore him and a 
daughter from marrying the father who begat her, but that 
they were also intended to hinder a man from marrying any 
one of his group-mothers and a woman from marrying 
any one of her group-fathers.’ 

The In the light eT this explanation we can understand the 

°bject of that great restriction on freedom of marriage which 
be * wwn the four-class system imposes on the tribes which have 
MuTtiKtr adopted it. Under the simple two-class system a man is 
eiuWien theoretically free to marry any woman in the other moiety 
i-j-uhaiiiy of the tribe, though practically at the present da)’ he is 
debarred from a number of these women by customs which 
operate independently of the class system, l’or example, 
r™, 1if the tmxkss system is combined with female descent, a 
four-dAi-, man's daughter will belong to his wife's class, and will 
i} '"™ therefore be marriageable to him. Or, again, if the two- 
class system be combined with male descent, a woman’s son 
will belong to her husbands class, and will therefore bo 
marriageable to her, Rut such marriages, though theoretic¬ 
al!)' possible under the two-class system, are practically 
forbidden even ill those Australian tribes which have only 
the two-dass system. This proves that the aversion to such 
marriages may and does exist before it finds, so to say, 
legal expression in a tribal ordinance forbidding them. The 
subdivision of the two original exoganoous classes into four 
exogamous subclasses, with the rule that a child is born 
into the subclass neither of its father nor of its mother, 
appears to be nothing more than a successful attempt to 
give legal expression to what had previously been only a 
moral or instinctive feeling. The council of elders, it would 
seem, In certain tribes came to the conclusion that it was 
not enough to trust to this purely instinctive feeling, and 
that it was advisable to incorporate it in the formal law of 

’ Tjllt l^ia, “d n °t mere pr*>- intended Id prevent the pasgilrtEity of 
hitnUoD of iMimno between actual ibiensanW between parents (own 
prnWJlj and their chi Wren, aw the and utbi!) and children,” See A. W. 
Aim of Hie wbdivirioQ of Ibe tribe inin Howili, "Mote* on ihe Aimlwfinn 
roue subclass «a* liww ago perceived Qua Syvletns, “/wW of tkt Anlkn<, 
by Pr, ffnwilt, who observe? j “ The fvkjfuai /nttftutr, aii, (ihSif n, Wi. 
wrondary divhdona into wbdassci were See further above, pp. sij 
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the tribe. This they did by an ingenious extension of the 
existing class system, dividing the two old classes into four 
subclasses, and ordaining that children should never belong to 
the stibcl ass oi either parent, so that marriage between parent 
and child would be henceforth impossible. The new rule, 
in all probability, only gave formal sanction to what had long 
been the informal custom of the tribe. 1 Hence it is that, 
whereas under the two-class system a man is theoretically, 
though at the present day not practically, free to marry any 
woman of the other class, under the tour-subclass -system he 
is not so free either in theory or in practice. Instead of 
having, as under the two-class system, one half of the women 
of the tribe open to him as wives, he has now, roughly 
speaking, only one quarter of them so open. The new rule 
excludes him from one quarter of the women who previously 
were marriageable with him. if descent is in the female 
line, as among the Kami I ami, then in the quarter from which 
under the new rule he is excluded art comprised oil the 
women who under the classificatory system arc reckoned his 
daughters. If descent is in the male line, then in the 
quarter from which under the new' rule he is excluded are 


comprised all the women who under the classificatory system 
are reckoned his mothers. With female descent a man is 
already prevented by the two-class system from marrying 
his mother, because she belongs to his own class. With 
male descent a man is already prevented by the two*class 
system from mariying his daughter, because she belongs to 
his own class. Hence the innovation which the introduction 
of the four-class system effected was to bar the marriage of 
a man either with his daughter or with his mother, according 
as descent was reckoned in the female or in the male line. * 

If this view of the development of the four-subclass if die 
system out of an original two-class system be correct, 
raises a presumption that the two-class system itself had a Sif 


1 Thit aEki h;w been clearly 
nisicd by tJf, HowiCt, who observed 
long ago: J '[ think that the mb- 
divH-m of the cesses w** intended ta 
rcEidcf impossible Ehf«c untoni which 
were perhaps rven theft forbidden by 
public fipinKHy fur, white thtte salt* 
divisions have only $l local racist, the 


prohibition wltfcli MM* I he 
of parents and children, 
gt brother and sbicr*,, is irnlvenu] 
Ehi-fttif’hniil AiqstraJia_” See A. IV. 
Howilf* «N'otea ^ ^ AnsEnJLiin 

an® vftht Anthrax 

/NthfrfVa/ ImititnU, miL p m 


VQU I 


2 D 
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prevail itw similar origin ; in other words, that just as the community 
to have split itself into Tour in order to render marriage 
*ith their between parents and children impossible, so it may previously 
i* tir^baNi- have Split ilseIf into two in order to render marriage between 
tint the brothers and sisters impossible- Both segmentations of the 

Iwp'daii . Ll . * . , 

ly^v^coramumly, on this theory* were reformatory in the sense 
d ^v^mthe wcrci deliberately instituted in order to give legal 

j 3 l.ii due and formal sanction to what had hitherto been an informal 
^slTSch-” c y storn the tribe. The agents who brought about the 
liAwnL reforms were not single despots or legislators, of whom there 
is no evidence in aboriginal Australian society, but the 
council of elders, who in the opinion of the most competent 
observers possess both the sagacity to conceive and the 
power to initiate such changes of tribal custom * At least 
this view of the evolution of the apparently complex marriage 
taws of the Australian aborigines him the merit of simplicity 
and consistency. We can thus explain by a few dear 
principles the otherwise bewildering complexity of a social 
system which some have attempted to account for by 
theories as complicated and cumbrous a* the cycles and 
epicycles which a misplaced ingenuity invented to explain 
the solar system, till Copernicus swept these cobwebs away 
for ever by the convincing simplicity of truth. 

Kamikmi In the Kam Hanoi tribes, with their system of female 
descent, children take their totems as well as their primary 
class (moiety) from their mother. Thus if a K14 pa thin man 
of the emu totem marries a Dilbi woman of the kangaroo 
totem, the children will be Dilbi Kangaroos. If a KupatMn 
man of the emu totem marries a Dilbi woman of the opossum 
totem, the children will be Dilbi Opossums, tf a Dilbi man 
of the iguana totem marries a Xu path hi woman of the 
black snake totem* the children will be Xu path in Black 
Snakes. And so on,- From this it appears that* so far 
as the primary classes (moieties) and totems are concerned, 
descent is precisely the same In the four.class system 
with female descent as in the two-class system with Female 

' above, |jp. 35 a yp. 264 .y,* ami Howjtt, Afew- 

W. Ridtcy* “Kefwrt on AtutralUn AuW and Aerwj/, p. 43; A- W* 
r^npue^i and TnidilbDELs, 11 /^^; 4/ HnwiU, Naiivt Trites #f XmfA-Ext 
. ^ stNfAtvfoiifqgMk-tff /n it* tuff r Li. (iSjj) titjfraliiif p. 3 qz+ * 
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descent • in both of them descent is direct in the maternal 
line, since children take their primary class (moiety) and 
their totem from their mother, in neither the primary class 
nor the totem is descent at all affected by the interpolation 
between the two of tile four subclasses, 

in one of the Kamilaroi tribes a remarkable exception Exception 
to the exogamy of the subclasses has been recorded. A '. 0 tbc 
man of any subclass was allowed to marry any woman ofofih* 1 " 
his own subclass provided her totem was different from his. “*** 
Thus* for example, an Ipai man of the emu totem might orcJ 
many an Ipai woman of the black snake totem but not of*" 01 
the emu totem. A Kubi man of the kangaroo totem might 
marry a Kubi woman of the iguana totem, but not of the 
kangaroo totem. And so with the rest Curiously enough 
this violation of the exogamy of the subclasses did not affect 
the children, for they took the same subclass and totem 
which they would have taken if their mother had married a 
man of the proper subclass instead of a man of her own 
subclass; that is to say, the children took their mother's 
totem and the subclass which was complementary- to her 
subclass. For example, the children of an ipai man and an 
Ipai woman were Kumbo, which is the complementary sub, 
class of their mother's subclass Ipai, and if her totem was 
black snake, their totem was black snake too. The children 
of a Kubi man and a Ivubt woman were Muri, which w as the 
complementary subclass of their mother’s subclass Kubi, and 
if her totem was iguana, so was theirs. This exception to 
the exogamy of the subclasses seems to be unique, but it is 
weSl attested, it shows that in the tribe which admitted of 
it, the exogamy of the totem was more firmly established 
than the exogamy of the subclass, since the exogamy of the 
totem was strictly maintained, while that of the subclass 
was relaxed. 1 


Among the Kamilaroi" a female captive would be the Rule uu 
property 0/ her captor, if she were of the proper class-name ; rnn ' llc 
but in any case he must be a noted fighting-man to be 


1 Fison wid JlguriiE, Keml&m'a**4 
■£PP 45 - A *?A A* W. 

Ho win, AW** TW&j c/ Sattfl'Mmt 
A$uirdi* t p Pr raj The juiitaritua 
Ibf thii renurC-fUJc exception ft the 


raogamy Ihe lubcliLivei arc Mr, T. 

Lance and the Rcr. W. Ridlcj. 
tscub experienced and ?n:,iw.,uhv 
observer*. 
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a!lowed to have more than one wife, if the woman did not 
belong to the proper class, he had to give her back to her 

Pims&h- relation g B If a man among the Kami I ami took a woman to 

trfZeh hi w 'Tc contrary to the tribal laws, her kindred would complain 
mmfrm to the local division to which he belonged, and they were 

riraoniff ibc hound to take the matter up. IF they did not do this, a 

Kfimiinrot. fight would be sure to arise between members of the two 
subclasses concerned, in some cases, however, if a man 
persisted in keeping a woman as his wife who was of one of 
the subclasses with which his subclass could not marry', he 
was driven out of the company of his friends. If that did 
not induce him to leave the woman, his male kindred 
followed him and killed him r The female kindred of the 
woman also killed her/' 1 

Aniuinncfl In the KamlEaroI nation, as in many if not all Australian 
Jii'kw, tribes, a woman might neither speak with nor look at her 
daughter's husband. The rule was rigidEy observed* If a 
man met his mother-in-law by chance, they instantly turned 
round p back to back; and remained at a distance. If one of 
them desired to communicate with the other, the message 
had to be sent through a third party. They seemed to 
think that it would be extremely indelicate for a mnther-tn- 
law and a son-in-law Co speak together. So far did they 
carry this custom of mutual avoidance that from the hour 
that an Infant girl was betrothed by the promise of her 
parents, the man to whom she was betrothed had strictly 
to avoid the sight or his future mother-in-law. 1 Among 
the Kamilarpi of the Gwydir River the custom was enforced 
with the most rigorous severity, for we learn that these 
people inflicted the penalty of death on any man who spoke 
or held any communication with his wife's mother, 3 It b 
worth while observing that with a custom of female descent, 
such as prevails among the Kamilaroi, a woman and her 


1 Cyril* E* Doyle, quoted by Dr, A. 

Ho will, Trifaj iff 

£nsf Am*r*li*, jx joS. Similarly 
the Rev. \\\ Ridley, speaking of the 
Kaitiifaroi marriage customs* s*yi : 
** Any breach of ihcw: taws incur* 
Sentence of death, Or of c^pwnre to 
;m atrieal that may end in il^sh™ 
( +l Report OH Australian t^ngun^es and 


Trwliiions/' y&tmaf pf ih* Anthrvfv- 
Institute ]u p. 2$7) fc 

The ordenl con sists in standing exposed 
a shower of ipears, which ihc culprit 
U allowed to parry of amid. 

3 VV* Ridley, A'init'/iirif* pp, 157 jy. 

1 A, IV. Unwin, JV&thv Tribes $/ 
S&ttik-ExFt Aaufmfiai p. 20S, referring 
lo Cyrua £. Doyle it* his anthority. 
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daughter's husband necessarily belong to different primary 
classes and arc therefore so far marriageable to each other, 
though their union is actually barred by the subdivision into 
four subclasses. I his suggests that the institution of four 
subclasses may have been designed to prevent the marriage 
of a man with his wife’s mother as well as with his daughter, 

_ ^ _ a ,nan hilled another maliciously and unfairly, an Kale cf 
obligation rested on the men of the same subclass and w * ed ftud - 
totem as the victim to avenge his death by slaying a man 
of the same subclass and totem as the murderer b’or 
example, if an Ippai man of the emu totem murdered a 
Kubi man of the padi-mclon totem, then the other Kubi 
Padi*melons would kill an Ippai Emu, thus satisfying the 
demands of justice, as justice is conceived by the Kamilaroi 1 

T he Kamilaroi had the dassificatory system or relation' 
ship, though the terms appear not to have been felly recorded- c * torr 
In the generation above his oivn a man applied the same 
term untbatki to his mother, to his mother's sisters, and to h!lil1 
the wives of his fathers brothers. In his own generation 
he applied the same term uttgina to his wife, to his wife’s 
sisters, and to his brothers’ wives; and a wife applied the 
same term gvlid to her husband, to her husband's brothers, 
and to her .sisters' husbands, 2 

T ° lhe west and south-west or the Kamilaroi lay the Th* 

\\ iradjun, a very large and powerful tribe or nation of tribes w " a ? uri 
occupying a vast extent or country in Central New' South ^ 
ales, and distinguished by a common language which was 
spoken In various dialects. To the westward this tribe or 
nation bordered on those tribes of New South Wales who 
have the two-class Mukwara and Kilpara system, which has 
been already described.* The territory of the Wiradjuri 
extended from Mudgcc to Hay and For a long way down 
t e Lachlan River. The name Wiradjuri is derived from 
wrw **i a word which in the tribal language means ” no," * 



/**”>*<r<*• xp>4 


ik * it 

P- lag; compare tJ. r A’tfmi/ar.tiJ 
P* *59- 

3 t IV H A 1 !h i. V_ 


,v W. NowSn. ^AwlfftlknGi 


a S« sbow F pp, j8a 
1 A. L. V, Cifficron, " Note* on 


rinyiijH some Tribes of New Sooth Wile*. 11 
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Like tile Kamilaroj the Wirndjuri are divided into two 

HlntlilMQ ■ 4 

a:t ,] P nmaf y classes and four subclasses, all exogamous + with 
descent in the female line ; and the names of the subclasses 
n J1irL are the same, or nearly the same, as those of the Kamilaroi 
subclasses. Included under the classes and subclasses there 
are, as usual, a number of totem elans. The social system 
of that tribe of the Wiradjuri nation which occupied the 
greater part of Riverina is shown in the subjoined table , 1 


Wiradjuri System, Riverina District 



Sftbclaiies. 

Totem. 


F 

cagle-haifrk 

mJilCtthcn 

» 


OpOiSUm 

Maiccy A v 

Yibai 

fly 

English bee 


kangaroo- mt 
native bee 


if 

blcHodstackcr-IiKard 


Wtunbl 

fwdi-melon 

Crow 


Murri | 

red kangaroo 

Moiety E . 

a small lizard 
young emu 


r 

flying squirrel 


Knbbi 

hush-TOl 

chkken-hawk 



bandicoot 


Wim-ijitn 
nito of 
iruLTTfape 
ik| 

dcscaU 


Tlic names of the primary classes or moieties in this 
tribe have not been ascertained. The rules of marriage and 
descent, so far as the classes and subclasses arc concerned, 


Jmntai tftkt 4nHrtptkgi ( al IndituU, 
*iv. [iSSjl p, j 4S . A. W. Hnwtn, 
n&t'-t Triia sf San/i-Fan Atnimhu. 
PP- 55 J ?-» I= 3 J. 

A W\ riowil[ t JVd/rrv TWiVf of 
S&xfh-Etiit rfmtr*}\e y pp, 105 


The name of one of the 4ubcl%ss« 
is gweti wkmlj as Wamb^ \Vnmbi + 
and Wurabo, Far the sake ttf Uni¬ 
formity l hara adopted the farm 
Wuno, which is lawt^ repeatedly by 
Dr. tfuwftt {d/. rfr p* 209). 
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are the same as In the Kamilarol system. An Yibai man 
marries a Kubbi woman and the children arc Mnrrl l a 
Wumbi man marries a Mum woman and the children are 
Kubbi: a Mum man marries a Wumbi woman and the 
children are Yibai: a Kubbi man marries art Yibai woman 
and the children are WumbL 1 To put this in tabular form:— 


Hci^hnnU. 

wife 

Children, 

/Yibai 

Kubbi 

Murri 

VWumbi 

Munri 

Kubbi 

( Morti 

Wumbi 

Yibai 

t Kubbi 

Yibai 

Wumbi 


Hut in respect of the totems the marriage rules of tlie Marring* 
Wiradjurf differ from those of the Kami I area. For whereas ^^. |t (ii 
among the Kamilaroi a man is apparently free to many 1 a ih* toieiiii 
woman of any totem in the other class or moiety of the 
tribe p among the Wiradjuri, at least in the southern branch ,ri ^ 
of the trlbc p each totem is restricted to marriage with certain 
totems of the other class. The following table exhibits the 
intermarriage and descent of the totems in the southern 
branch of the Wiradjurl tribe* so Tar as Dr. Howitt could 
ascertain them, but with regard to some of the totems he 
was not able to obtain the necessary in format tort.* 


1 A. W, Howiti, Natl;* Trihu 1 / 
SffttlA-E ajI AhAi raft#, jtp, lofj* 309. 
In this tribe, -ns in l he K-acrd I a rod., tb^-rc 
ftft femtame i* well as masculine forms 
of the names of e^ c subclasses. Tbc 
feminine fnrm* ate VHnuha, Untb^ 
(carfespandmg to mawtilinc 

WumbiMaths {e cures ponding tu 


Slum), suni Kubtilfr*, Fot the uke 
of simplidtjr I use only the- miumbne 
Ri-ri-nss in ihe leal. 

3 A. \\\ Hawaii* Aforiw 7W*S 0 / 
SiwfAEas# ,iujfra/itt ¥ pp. 20S if n t 
again oniti sh« feminine fern™ « the 
names rYibatha, Efetha, Masha, and 
Kobbitha) fef the sake of simplldly. 


[Table. 
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WiKASjiuai Trike, Southern Kraxch 


Af&mag? ohA Bfsftnt 


HluImjiiL 


Wife 

UliiklntL. 

Vital 

Yfbal 

Yihaa 

Ylbw 

eagle-hawk 

iiiil[ge-Jien 

opossum 

kubliE 

K ubbi 
KulbL 
Kubbi 

Inub-Ht 

^JW6“K|titrrcI 

bush-rai 

liying-Hguind 

Murri 
; Muni 
j Murri 
Mittri 

buth-nE 

bush-ral 
flying - squi rrd 

WyiBbi 

bloodsucker- 

linrd 

Muni 

young emu 

Kubbi 

ywng cm u 

Muni 

ffflillg emu 

Wumbl 

SiliKxkuckcr- | 

Yibai 

bloodsucker- 

lilUTiJ 

K u \M 

Kbl4u 

Kuhbii 

Kubbi 

bfUb-rai 

Ihing-jr^uirre] 

(tush-nt 

barwiicoot 

Yslui 
: Vihi 
* Yibai 
Vibai 

eagle-ha iwk 
uwl lee-hen 

OpOSSUtTk 

OpOraura 

Wiitnhi 

Wumbi 

Wumbl 

Wumhi 

eagle- hawk 
RHtllee-hcEi 
opouLim 

&JKKSURI 

From 

this table 

it may 

be observed that 

while the 


*>v*leniib* remain constantly within the same class {moiety: 

f ; om gyration to generation, they alternate from one sub- 
.iik-rfuk c|ass to ^ complementary subclass with each generation 
r f ckori « I f ™ * mother to her children. For example, in 
, ( , r the one moiety the eagj^hawk totem belongs to a woman 
in a ii™iB the ' ibai subclass in one generation and to her children 
s™* 1 - of thc Wu> nbi subclass in the next: in the other moiety the 
totem bush-rat belongs to a woman of the Kubbi subclass 
hi the one generation and to her children of the Murri sub- 
clas.s in the next. This alternation of the totems between 
the subclasses is not peculiar to the Wfradjuri; it necessarily 
occurs wherever hereditary totemism exists with the four- 
class system. For since under these conditions a child 
always takes its totem from one of its parents, while its 
subclass always differs from theirs, the totem shifts like a 
shuttle backwards and forwards with each generation between 
the complementary subclasses or its mother’s class or 
between the complementary subclasses of its father’s class, 
according as descent is in the maternal or in the paternal 
me. In the Wiradjuri tribe descent is in the maternal line, 
and accordingly the totem shifts in alternate generations 
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between the complementary subclasses of the mothers class. 

For example, the daughter of a Kubbi bush-rat woman is a 
Mum bush-rat woman, and the daughter of this Murri bush-rat 
woman is a Kubbi bush-rat woman, just as was her maternal 
grandmother. Thus the bush-rat totem swings backwards 
and forwards tike a pendulum between the complementary 
subclasses Kubbi and Muni And the same rule holds of 
all the other totems. 1 This shews* as f shall point out again 
later on, that though the clan totems may be and commonly 
are permanently divided between the primary classes *or 
moieties, they cannot be so divided between the two com¬ 
plementary subclasses which compose each of the two 
primary classes, since they are constantly fluctuating with 
each generation between these two complementary sub¬ 
classes, Hence tables which represent the clan totems as 
divided between the two subclasses of a primary class must, 
it would seem, be so far erroneous. 

In the Southern Wiradjuri children were betrothed toHatwkii 
each other in very early youth. When the boy is old “jJJJjS 
enough to marry, that is, w hen his beard has grown after he 
has passed through the initiation ceremony, and the consent 
of the kindred on both sides has been given, lie fetches his 
betrothed to be his wife. Commonly a brother of the bride 
accompanies his sister to her new home in order to receive a 
sister of the bridegroom to wife in exchange, This custom 
of exchanging sisters had a special name, gun-gun-mur} 

With regard to the initiation ceremonies of the Wiradjuri, 
which they call bttrhting * It is a rule that the members of 
a class, subclass, or totem cannot initiate their own boys, 
but must invite the members of the intermarrying class, 
subclass, and totem to assist in the ceremonies.* 


In the Wiradjuri tribes of the Lachlan River the names Wd*4juri 
of the two primary classes or moieties are Mukula and 
Budthurung, and the totems arc arranged under them as Lachlan 

follows:— 4 JUver, their 

cl-iisea, 

„ 1 £\, W * Ho,ritt . TriUt </ * A. v\\ Howiu, <#/. tit. p. 564 . 

Semfk-£aji p v jjo. 1 A. W* Hewitt, fil py 

A. W, Jl(twin, p/. fit, pp, tiQ yf a 107. ^ 
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Ctiura. 

SubcLasaa, 

To term 

. 

lf»i | 

malice hen 

piidi-inclDn 

Mukuta 

■ 

1 

( 

Kunihn - 

cpos&um 

malice-hen 

emu 

■ 

Butiihiining 

Mum ] 

opossum 

red kangaroo 

blrdicoot 
black duck 
snake 
trice-] bard 

ttd kangaroo 


Kubbi 

black duck .‘t'vriiAunrJijj i 1 

lace-lizard 

bandicoot 


In . the marriage system of these Lachlan River tribes 
in the '' theft: 15 an anomalous feature: in his choice of a wife a man 
,s no t restricted to one of the two subclasses of the other 
Of ft' moiety ; he is free to marry- into cither of them This it is 

L^n obvious, is so far to abandon the four-subclass system and 

revert to the original two-class system, tinder which a man 
is theoretically at liberty to marry any woman of the other 
moiety. The reversion may, as Ur. Howitt suggests,- have 
been caused by a diminution of numbers, which perhaps 
rendered the restrictions imposed by the four-subclass system 
incompatible with the continued existence of the tribe The 
following table exhibits the rules of marriage and descent 
m the W.radjuri tribes of the Lachlan Rivers, as they were 
ascertained by Mr. A. L P, Cameron. 1 In the table the 
anomalous marriages are indicated by italics. 


* be obtested ibitl 
(black duefc.) in [he name of (tie prtirujy 
das* as we[J ai of Lhe totem. Of this 
£■<1 Dr. ffowfyt found no es-plana- 
^ Qn - Similarly murri [fed kangaroo) 


is lli( flame of a *abcla&$ ti well u of 
* totem. 

a A. \V. Howitt, jVafrnr 7/1iff i*f 
SmfA-E\Ut A$tiintJfia % jx 212. 

3 A. W r Howitt, p/, (tR pp, 21 1 if. 
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WtflADJUKl TftIBF, Lac HI, AN R IVER 
Afarridgi und Dr scent 


Husband. 

Wife 

Children. 


Ipai 

maLlec-hen 

Kubbi 

black duck 



□r 

Kubbj 

red kangaroo 



Ipai 

padi-mdon 

Kubbi 

lacelimrd 



Murri 

kimfiCUet 



Ipn: 

opossum 

Kubbi 

bandicoot 

# 

1 



Murri 

ihrd k duck 




Murri 

red kungtmx* 





Murri 

smtke 


** 

l Kumbo 

malice-hen 

Murri 

red kangaroo 

The children are 



or 

Murri 

black duck 

always of their 


Kumbo 

Gmn 

Murri 

snake 

mother's class 




KuW 

Aiudicmt 

and totem, and 
of the subclass 


Kumbo 

opossum 

Arum' 

bandicoot 

which is com¬ 




A'uM 

Mack duck 

plementary to 




Kidri 

red hingiirot? 

her subclass- 




KuHn 

lactdii&rrf 

Thus if she is 






Ipai, they are 
Kumbo \ if she 


Mum 

red kangaroo 

Kumbo 

malice-hen 

isKumbOpthcy 


Murri 

black duck 

Kumbo 

emu 

are Ipai. If 
site is Murri, 


Murri 

snake 

Ifitxi 

opes sum 

they are 

Kubbi - if she 

"-C 

Murri 

Jumdieoot 

Kumbo 

opossum 

is Kuhhj, they 

1 



Ipai 

utalkt-hen 

arc Murri. 

J H 



fptii 

po&mtlm 


^3 i 

=5 i 

Kubbi 

red kangaroo 

ipai 

padi-inelon 



Kubbi 

black dock 

Ipai 

malice-hen 



Kubbi 

Incedizajrd 

Humko 

OpC^sum 



Kubbi 

bandicoot 

Ipai 

opossum 





KumA> 

nsalht-ktn 






emu 



Sopic Confusion ssfrns io have crept sake of simplicity I have agftin cm Sited 
imo Dr. Howitti table, I have cn- the feminine form* flpatha* But ha, 
rfftiVonxed Jo correct it* feat tarnaoL fed Matha* and Kubbdtba) which Dr. 
■ure that i have Far the Howilt uses without esplaiinlkut. 
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IVkhwiI In theWiradjuri, as In other tribes of South-East Australia, 
mriidiw- the medicine-men had what Dr. Howltt calls their secret per- 
immi' ti totems in addition to their elan totems. For example, 

WimdjurL we hear °f a Wiradjuri medicine*man whose clan totem was 
kangaroo, but wiiose secret personal totem was tiger-snake. 
The account which lie gave to Dr. HowiU of the way in 
which he received his personal totem {budjait) and became a 
medicine-man is instructive. 1 He said : “ When I was about 
ten years old F was taken to the initiation ceremony 
\butbung) and saw what the old men could bring out of 
themselves; and when my tooth was out s the old men 
chased me with the quartz-crystals (wattungs) in their 
mouths, shouting 1 JVgai, Ngat' and moving their hands 
towards me. I went into the bush for a time, and while 
there my old father came out to me. He said, ' Come here 
to me'; and he then showed me a piece of quartz-ciystal in 
his hand, and when 1 looked at it he went down into the 
ground and 1 saw him come up all covered with red dust. 
It made me very frightened. He then said, 'Come to me,’ 
and I went to him, and he said, * Try and bring up a quartz - 
crystal ( waliung I did try, and brought one up. He 
then said, ‘Come with me to this place,’ I saw him 
standing by a hole in the ground, leading to a grave. I 
went inside and saw a dead man, who rubbed me all over 
to make me clever, and who gave me some quartz-crystals. 
When we came out my father pointed to a tiger-snake (gitnr ) 
saying, 1 That is your b*4jaa (secret personal totem); it is 
mine also ’ There was a string tied to the tail of the snake 
and extending to us. It was one of those strings which the 
doctors bring up out of themselves, rolled up together, He 
took hold of it saying, ‘ Let us follow him/ The tiger-snake 
went through several tree-trunks, and let us through Then 


* A, W.. I tawftl,. 4 * Qii AostialJiLfi 
Medians %Uti, n fjunta/ ifikt Arnikm 
/jfjtffctep svi { 1 SS 7 ) p. 50 1 
4 £p Atenv Tri&ti ef Smfk*£irt 
A jrp. t$. There are 
small verbal differences \t\ ibe account 

** reported in iheve two j^afyes. I 
tiiVff (LM5.3 mjr discretion as In whkh [a 
fnllij-w in the tc-%(,. and J bare •ocenstotf- 
* 13 ? mttrl*] ihe ^aii-aleist English. 


woid inuread cif + m in addition to, ihe 
Itoliw A u.il mf-.in term, 

3 1ft many tribes of Umih * East 
Ansiialb. one or SOmelEm« two (eeth 
are knocked out of the mtttfh of eacdi 
notice at mifUtka. Sc* A* VV r IWiU, 
iVxf t he Tnfcj &f S^uth-Eaif Aasimlia, 
PP- 53 s W-i 5&3. S^4 s 5^5. S&6. 5^9. 
$?*' 37^ |Sf> jSS h 5 S 9 5 $z, 613 , 
64 ** £55 s$ r¥ 675 jp 
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we went to a great Curraj ong tree, 1 and went through it* and 
after that to a tree with a great mound or swelling round Its 
roots, [t is in such places that Daramuhm 3 lives. Here 
the tiger-snake went down into the ground, and we followed 
him, and came up inside the tree. which was hollow. There 
I saw a lot of little Dam mu] u ns, the sons of Baiame.* After 
we came out again the tiger-snake took us into a great hole 
in the ground in which were a number of tiger-snakes, which 
rubbed themselves against me. but did not hurt me. being 
my imdjan (personal totem). They did this to make me a 
clever man and a doctor or wizard (tem/fa wntffmgy* The 
name budjan, which the Wiradjxiri apply to their personal 
totems, is applied by the Murring or Yuin tribe to their 
totems, both personal and hereditary. 1 

To the north of tiie Wiradjuri of the Lachlan River is 


1 /JTwAjtAif&t 

1 The mound or iwdttef in which 
Stic mythical Djrunnilun is soM to live 
is lhe ti zc li3i1t mound on which in the 
YYlnuljuri tribe boys were placed fill the 
rLto> <if initiation. On lb«c 
a figure of Duamtlhin W 4 i moulded or 
cut lei the E rotJ Ti 4 k representing him as 
W OfH-leggcd being wi|h a sharp^puiilled 
bone instead of a second leg. Sec 
A. VV. Howitt, jVo/Jty TVi&ftvf Svitth- 
Eati Aristrufia, pp„ 5 £4 ^; id. , " On 
some AiLitfatkn Ceremonies of Initia¬ 
tion*" JpiUTta/ 4 ?f the Atilkf+fettgiiO/ 
/rail fit Me, (1&S4] p* 4$z if* 

The medicine, matt 1 * tv? native, quoted 
in the Soil, shews iki [here were 
supposed to be many Daranm] un% 
wittie of them srt-ua|l T and that they 
lived id the ground. The belief m a 
mythical being calld Darauiulnn ii 
■fawri by ocher tribes chan she Wired- 
juri. Tim Yuan say thal Dammulun 
M*ed to live on. earth and taught them 
what to cal and how to celebrate lhe 
itiitialion ceremonies. When he died 
acid was put an the gfotifid,, his ghost 
wenl up co Che sky. Other* *ay that 
he ascended up to heaven in the flesh, 
just U Che medicine *JtWii still do. 

A+ YV r Mowilb YWfei J 

Snufh - East Austrahd. pp, 494 if. 
The Thnldore. according to an old 
woman of "be Inbev called Daramulun 


** lather" and thought that 

he came down with * noise like 
thunder Co make lhe boys in|o turn. 
See A, W. Howitt, vj tif. p, 

The thundreos noise with which I>ata- 
rnulun awe down for this purpose 
was the booming sound of che Lnill- 
roarers which were wrung at the 
initial ion ceremonies i their m*r was 
supiioicd in represent thunder, which 
was the voice of ^umstdm See A. 
YV. Howatc, e/, r/V. p. 53S ; id.* an 
Journal j $f th/ Amfhr&jvfegzi-iiJ hi 
itiiuUy xiii, {ESS4) p. 446, 

3 Kainne is a mythical Iwing in 
whom the Kami hired belie-rad, Some 
mjsAjfilWirieJ have regarded him as an 
aboriginal god, the maker and pfeseirer 
of all things. Dr + Ho wilt explained 
ham a* che muiee ideal of a headman. 
See YV. Ridley, A.ttwr/arvi,* pp, 135 
if. ; A« VV r HnwilC, Asr/m f Ttdhfi «/ 
SautkEnsf A ultra/id f pp. 494, 499 
W-« 5^ ff- 

* See below, pp. 489 ry. As to per¬ 
sonal or. a* l huve fulled Chem, indi¬ 
vidual EoEems, see above, pp. 40 /^ r 
The subject will lie mi>re fully dLscussed 
when we come to dml with loietnism 
in America* where such personal totems 
nr panliim aplrils, as perhaps they 
should rather be tailed, are much com¬ 
moner chan in Australia. 
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\Vn ^ t ^ lfi country of the Wonghibcm tube, which may be roughly 
tuboh defined by the townships of Mossgiel, Ivanhoc, Cobar, 
gfi*!* Nymagee, and Nyngao, The only permanent water in this 
district is at its north-eastern extremity, where it skim the 
snifiotons. Bogan Rj ver for some way. Hence the natives of the 
southern parts must have either gone to the Lachlan or 
Darling in time of drought, or else lived on the water 
extracted from the malice and other roots. The Wonghtbon 
appear to be an offshoot or branch or the Wiradjuri nation, 
with whom they live on friendly terms. 1 Their system of 
classes, subclasses, and totems, as reported by Dr. A. W. 
Hewitt, [5 as follows ;—- a 


WoXGHJBON SVSTflll 




NgidbLEiriLirrn j 


Subclass^ 




Jpai 

Kumbti 


malice-hen 

emu 

opossum 


Mukumurra , 


f Muni 

l Kubbi 


blnck duck 
banditwi 
red kangaroo 


E^roni this it appears that the Wonghibon totems are 
similar Eo those of the \V Jradjuri, and that their subclasses 
are the same as those of the KamilaroL We are told that 
the same names for the subclasses "are also used by tribes 


1 A. Howpl tn AW/iw Tn iV j ef SpufA - East ^4u 1 f ra /jr'+i, pp r c^i, 107 j -j 
3 A- w - ifowiHp */. fit. pp. io3 f 31*. M t, A. u p; OimcT.m «>« (be 

Wen&hibOfi EoEcms difctiitUj as Iblfciwft : — 


Subdue*. 

Tiriiinki 

Ipai * . a . 

crow 

Ku m I.hj , , , , 

kangatsw 

Mnni , , . , 

iguana 

Kubbi . . . + / 

bfitidtcoot 

\ 

op*Mam 


®“ A. L P, Carawn, LL Nolcs on some Tribes of New S04th Wate*," Jammu 
f /MiiiMt' siv. <a«tt5) P . J4 $ m PrabiUy Loth fm* arc 

ihTininmnl# 
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which are wholly unacquainted with the Kami lard language, 
but among whom the organisation of society is the same 
as in the Kamilaroi tribes " * 1 

In regard to marriage and descent the Wonghlbon tribe Marriage 
presents the same anomalous feature as the Wiradjuri of the 
Lachlan River; that is to s&y, a man is free to many a hthe 
woman of either subclass of the other moiety, provided that hifam 
her totem differs from his, The following' tabic exhibits sril *- 
thc rules of marriage and descent In the Wonghibon tribe, 
so far as they have been ascertained by Mr. A. L. p P. 
Cameron and revised by Dr. Howitt® In the table the 
anomalous marriages are indicated by italics. 


Won gh e box Tutim 
Marring* and Dm mi 


wife, 

Kubbi 

black duck 

Murri 

& ingarm* 

Murri 

hamiiiOflt 

Kuhbi 

black duck 

Kubbi 

bandicoot 

Murri 

fcitttgm m 

Kubbi 

kangaroo 

Murri 

MayJt duck 

Murri 

thindhovi 

Mum 

black duck 

tfu&fo 

handitvizi 


kangar&$ 

Murri 

black duck 

Murri 

bandicoot 

AwM/ 

kangaroo 

Murri 

kangaroo 

Kubhi 

blmk iim h 

Ktthhi 

bandicoot 


H Luitr.bfl'L 


t 

a 

£ 

a 

£ 

jaa 

y. 


Ipii 


Ipai 


Ip.LS 


nml]ee^hi*n 


cm SI 


opossum 


Kuuiho mrUkc-hew 


Kumbo emu 


Kumbo opossum 


Children 


The children a re 
always of their 
mother's class 
and totem, a nd 
of I he subclass 
which is com¬ 
plementary to 
her subclass. 
Thus if she vs 
Ipas. they are 
Kumbo: if she 
h Kumbo, they 
are Ipai- Jf 
she is Murri, 
they arc 
Kubbi ^ if she 
is Kubbi, they 
are Murri 


1 A, L V. Cnuieion, &/■. tit. pjj, 
347 T- 

"* A. W, Howitt,, Afl/ttv Tribts a/ 
S*ufA-EaifrAmtirUiiu, pp m 213 - 215 . 


In the Ubk I have ofiuti ftl the feminine 
forms 4 J pattia, Huih-i. M.uhj r a.rad Kdb- 
tadinj of the Eiahcla** flames for ihv 
sake of fcimplidEy. 















4 i6 totem/sm m southeastern Australia ckai'. 


rneiioi 

re^cr^ion 

iwq-tkss 


AvoidukT 
Of mother- 
in 4aw- 


Wonghibon Tribe {eoni/nued) 
Marriage and Descent 


Husband. 

WIEcl 

Children, 


Murri 

kangaroo 

Kumbo 

opossum 





/put 

malUa-hfn 





Iptsi 

emu 







The children are 


Mum 

bandicoot 

Kumbo 

emu 

always of their 




/pat 

mailtt-kcn 

mothers class 




/fxu 

opossum 

and to! cm, and 






of the subclass 

+ 

Muni 

black duck 

Kumbo 

mallechen 

which is com¬ 

t 



Kumbo 

emu 

plementary to 

i ’ 



/fiat 

opossum 

her subclass. 

Ji 





Thus if she h 






lp.il, they are 


Kubbi 

wild duck 

rpai 

rnalJcE*hen 

Kumbo; if she 




Jpai 

emu 

is Kumbo, [bey 




Kumbo 

opossum 

are Ipai- If 






she is Murri, 


Kubbi 

bandicoot 

Ipai 

emu 

they are 




Kumbo 

Opossum 

Kubbi; if she 




Kumbo 

omlfa-hen 

is Kubbi, they 






are Muni. 


Kubbi 

kangaroo 

Ipai 

opossum 




Kumbo 

maRtr-hen 




Kumbo 

emu 



Just as with the Wfradjuri of the Lachlan River, so 
1 with the Wonghibon the permission to marry a woman of 
either subclass of the other moiety is F in so far as it removes 
the subclass restrictions on marriage, practically a reversion 
to the old two-class system, which in theory allows a man 
to marry any woman of the other moiety. 

In the foregoing tribes wc again meet with the custom 
that mother-in-law and son-in-law mutually avoid each 
other. The custom, says Mr. A. L P P Cameron, H is of 
universal occurrence so far as I know throughout the whole 
of Australia, certainly in every tribe of aborigines I have 
ever come in contact with in New South Wales and Queens¬ 
land. A man never speaks to his wife's mothcHX he can 
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possibly avoid it, and she is equally careful in shunning alt 
com m unicat ion with him . 131 

A similar system of two classes and Tour subclasses, with The Kdn- 
totem dans and descent in the female line, is found among "r 1 ^ 
the Kuinmurbura, a tribe which claimed the peninsula between 
Broad Sound and Shoalwatcr Bay on the coast of Queensland, ^ 
to the north of Rockhampton, But while the Kuinmurbuni 
system resembles that of the Kamila rot, the Wiradjuri. and 
the Wonghibon, the names both of the classes and of the sub¬ 
classes are quite different, as may be seen from the following 
table 5 — a & 

KuixMiMiisukA System 




Subclass**, 


Vungcni -J 


( 


Wmeru 


Kurjiat 

Kuiaiift 

Kuril bura 

Mu iiiil 


she tiammunidi 
» hawk 

good niter 
igUaim 


Totems* 

hhek engle-hawk 

IiugliiDg.jacka&i 

curlew 

clear waier (An mint) 
scrub waJhibi,- 
a hawk {fieffiofotra) 


The Kuinmurbura is one of the few tribes in which 
the names for the classes or subclasses are those of animals 
or other natural objects. Other tribes in which the classes 
or subclasses or both are so named are the Wolgal and 
Agarigo in New South Wales/ the Kulin tribes of Victoria,* 
and the Annan River tribe of Queensland.* 

( In the Kuinmurbura tribe the rules of marriage and 

, *}; l'. V \ Cnmefon, “Notes on some Tribes of New South Wales" 

•sss, av^££?£££: >» >-«*.-'» «i*- 

■ %£.■g.ga. ttivn ^ ar- "■ m 




Sukku. 


Jf'cl/iJ/-, 

A/urfa, 


* tntc 
3. hce 


t ft'andii englt-hawk 

I ^ , & Ln 

r/imp D befi 

t A hf/r&af, ia|l- water eagle-hawk 


^Wiu‘j! q n " lJC Une ’ *** ^ Mowi "- Aafttv Trlf<s f/W \-Eatt 
VOC. 1 


Z £ 
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Matfriagc descent are as fallows;—A ICurpal man marries a Kadi bora 

22^1 in woman and the children are MunaL A KuiatSa man marries 

ibe Kuin- a Munai woman and the children are Karilbura, A lvarib 
bura man marries a Kurpal woman and the children arc 
Kuialla. A Munai man marries a Kuialla woman and the 
children are KtirpaL This is the ordinary' role or marriage 
and descent in a four-subclass system with female descent; 
a man of any particular subclass alw ays marries a woman of 
a particular subclass in the other moiety of the tribe, and 
the children belong to the subclass which is complementary' 
to their mother's subclass, And as regularly happens under 
such a system, children take their totem as well as their 
primary' class (moiety) from their mother The following 
table exhibits the rules of marriage and descent in the 
tribe, 1 from which it would seem that men were not free to 
marry women of any totem in the subclass with which they 
intermarried, but that they might only marry' the women of 
one particular totem. But the rules appear to be incomplete, 
for nothing is said of the marriage of women of the water 
and wallaby totems. 


KUINlfURBLHA TRIBE 
and Utlftfnt 



H «Jus.n J. 


Wifr-, 

Children. 


rKufpal 


Kafilbwa 

Hawk 

Mmul 

hawk 

i; 

Kurpal 

Hughing- 

jukus 

Kirilkra 

airtcvf 

Mmial 

curlew 

D 

> 

, KnJilla 

! e-h.xwk 

Munai 

h*w s k 

Kartlhuf.i 

hawk 


KliJjIIj 

- 

laiighiog- 

jackass 


cartew 

Karllhuni 

curlew 


Kariltmra 

cttrkrw 

Kurpal 

liughlng-jackaw 

Kuialln 

laughing-jackass 


JCarilbura 

water 

Kurpal 

ttglfr-hawk 

Kumlla 

eagle-hawk 

i 

= 

Kd!btn 

w&Qaliy 

KiirpuL 

L-uig h i ri£-j nek a&5 

Kutalla 

laughing-jackass 

K^rilb'.iri 

haw k 

Kurpal 

eagle-hawk 

Kublla 

eagle-hawk 

i 

1 Muml 

curlew 

Kuifllh 

laughing-jackass 

Kurpal 

laughing-jacka?:* 


1 Mitnat 

water 

KuibIJa 

lnuj;hin|i-j«kM4 

Kurpal 

laughing-jackals 

1 

1 Mura! 

hawk 

KuwlU 

eagle-haw k 

Kurpal 

eagle-hawk 


1 A. W* llu-witt, jYa/mr Erifai e/ subclass names j KurptLlim, KuiillJin, 
Stmtk-E&t Am/nt/ia* p, art. Here KaHHiunn, am! Man&Ian) Tor the sake 
*£din 1 anil the lemlmBe forms of the of simpiEcity, * 
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From this table it may be seen that, as regularly happens Alunaiion 
sii the normal four-subclass system, the totems oscillate° r lhc 
between the two subclasses or a moiety in aEtomato genera- Ls^wn 
taons. Thus if the mother is a Hawk of the Kariibura sub- 
r iass. her children are Hawks of the Munal subclass, and her rath 
daughters' children are Hawks of the Kariibura subclass, just El “ 
like their maternal grandmother; so that in three genera¬ 
tions the pendulum (represented by the hawk totem) has 
swung from Kariibura through Munal and back to Kariibura. 

And the other totems perform similar oscillations, 

^ In the Kuinmurbura tribe, and the neighbouring tribes Betrahid 
which had the same social system, marriage was commonly Tt| * 
[ireceded by betrothal of the girl in her infancy. The cent- njuriwa 
mony of betrothal was performed by the girl’s male cousin, 
that is. either by her mother's brothers son or by her father's 
sister's son. When the girl was mature, all the unmarried Survival 
men of the same class and totem as her future husband had 
access to her as a matter of right be Tore she was handed 
orer to him. This custom is probably a rudimentary sur- ^i^urn 
Wval of group-marriage ; the men who, in virtue of their 
class and totem, belong to the group which is marriageable 
with the girl's group, exercise the old group right over the 
woman for the last time before resigning her to her husband. 

The relation in which they stand to her bears the name of 

thirkif which seems to answer to the n&a relationship of the 

Dieri, the mtpu of the Urabunna, and the unatim of the 
Arunta, 1 In the Kuinmurbura tribe a widow went to the 
elder brother {munrng) or to the younger brother {want) of 
her deceased husband. A female captive was the property 
of her captor, if she was of the proper class and totem. 1 

1 he Kuinmurbura had the da&sificatory system of re- Classic 
lationship. 1 hus in the generation above his own a man oi . 

applied the same term ka to his father, to his fathers rotation^ 

brothers, and to the husbands of his mother's sisters; and 
he applied the same term tfifri to his mother, to his mother's rnurburaL 
§I*ters> and to the wives of hi.s father's brothers. In his 
own generation he applied the same term fmtrmig to his 

vJ * ffetfoi TrOfi cf aWp, pp. i'S h 29^ j6; T 363* 

y&IifA - Aj.i/ AjuRnaAtf. pp, 219 jr^r, 

10 wAfj %^/w, anU stet 3 A. W. ! Jo win, tf/ r rif, p, jao. 
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brothers, to the sons of his father's brothers* and to the 
sons of his mother's sisters. He applied the same term 
gingil ic\ his wife, to his wife's sisters, and to his brothers' 
wives ; and a wife applied the same term ntipa to her hus¬ 
band, to her husband's brothers, and to her sisters' husbands. 
In the generation below Ids own a man applied the same 
term wmnhiw to his sons, to his brothers' sons, and to the 
sons of his wife's sisters ; and similarly a woman applied 
the same term titigin to her sons and to her sisters 1 sons. 1 
VtiE " To the south-west of the Kummurbura, between the 

H™fib Mackenafe River atid the Lower Dawson, there Eived down to 
ddii&cs, l £93 a tribe called the Kongulu which had a similar social 
organisation, consisting of two primary classes (moieties)* 
four subclasses, and totem dans with descent in ihe female 
tine. The names of the two primary classes, Yunguru and 
Wutthuru* are dearly equivalent to the Yungcru and Wltteru 
of the Kummurbura. These classes w r erc each divided into 
two subclasses as follow^ :—~ 


KONOOt-lf System 


Pm 

Subclasses 

CW- 

SebdftMts 

Yanjfuni j 

J hLLEiyiL 
Tarboin 

Wmthuru | 

Kaiyar.1 

Bunjur 


MatHaec The rules of marriage are normal. A Eunya man 
marries a Kaiyara woman and the children are Bunjur. A 
id lin' Tarbain man marries a Bunjur woman and the children are" 
!riiw KUl 1 Kalyara. A Kaiyara man marries a Bunya woman atid the 
children are Tar bain. A Bunjur man marries a Tarbain 
w'oman and the children are fiunya. To put this in tabular 
form ;■— * 


1 A, W. Hewitt, 11 Aiulniua Croap- 
Itetal iornhEps” jv^rnal tht AViW 

Antkrwpifagiixt acxxvtL i 1907 ) 

W>- 3«7 /f- 

1 A. W. I l&witt r A*r ih't TriUt ef 
Simth-Emt Auifraiia t pp, ni. 3 jQ r 
In tit former passage Ebe- names Tar- 
b^in amt Kjijira ess Juboin 


and Kaimwii, 

3 A W. Hewitt, c/. cit. p. 22Q, 
The ftiLuni.Fi it forms of i I'Ll- sulneEass 
names art formal by adding ft**? 10 
the marftdtM forms' thus Buriyagurt. 
Tarbaingim, Ka iy a.F3£Wn, and Bun- 
jiirgun. For the sake of simplicity 
1 oiuSl tj|»e feminine forth*. 
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Kokgulu Trike 
Marriag* and Detent 


LlualhienJ. 

Wife, 

Ch ildreiL 


Katyn 

Botijur 

Bunjur 

Ksiyara 

Wunhuru (£**?"* 

Baaya 

Tarbakn 

I hunjur 

TarbLiiTi 

Bunya 


In the Kongntu tribe the totems were called htukain T and Grouping 
were transmitted from mother to child. They were dually of lhe 
animals, but sometimes trees. The totem names appear totatte 
have been grouped under certain collective names, such as 
Mirunjul, the effect of which has not been explained. The 
following list gives the totems and collective names, so far 
as they have been ascertained :— 1 


Collective Kama, 

Tdcm 

Minmju!. . i 

black or brush waJbby 
black iguana 
ea^e-hnuik 
vandal > wood. 

Jiimi . + , | 

great owl 
frilled iguana 
brigalow 

Kulpuwum + | 

crow 

scrub wallaby 


West or the Great Dividing Range* and separated by it 
from those Queensland tribes whose social system has just 
been described, there were many tribes with the four sub- ^nd 10 it* 

1 A.T\. liowicc. Xaiti-f fri&a qfSwiiM-Emt Arntm/ia, pi ns. 
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o^r' !lK dASS *y 3tm ° n thc waters of the Helyando, IWeoo, Thomson, 
DWul'nR and Flinders Rivers, Strictly speaking, these Queensland 
RahK " Irfbea belong rather to North-Eastern Australia than to 
South-Eastern Australia, with which we are here concerned ; 
but since they have been dealt with by Dr, A, W. Howitt 
they may find a place in this chapter. Of these tribes the 
W a kc Ibura on the Holy an do River, above its junction with 
the Suttor River, may serve as an example. The name of 
the tribe is derived from WfiAv/ "eels 11 and thc possessive 
postfix dam. Formerly their name was Kerbulbura, 
derived from kerbul, the edible root of a water-lily which 
grows in the swamps and watercourses. 1 * 3 * 

The Wak = lb »ra ‘ribe is divided into two primary 
tr,hr. rts exogamous classes (moieties) called Mallcra and Wuthera. 

and folJr subclasses called Kurgilh, Han be, Wungo, and Obu, 
»«[irc-nnis. Thus the names both of thc classes and of the subclasses 
an? entirety different from those of the Kamiiaroi; but on 
the other hand one of the class names (Wuthera) seems 
clearly to be equivalent to Wittcru and Wutthuru in the 
Kuinmurbura and Kongutu tribes/ The two class names 
Mallera and WuLhcra extend as far as Charters Towers, 
where the Akulbura tribe speaks a different dialect and has 
di he rent names for thc classes and subclasses. At about 
Muttabura, on the Thomson River, and near Clermont, these 
class names cease with thc Bathalibura tribe, which has the 
same names for its four subclasses as the Wakelbura. but 
calls its two primary classes Ytmgaru and Wuthcru, 5 The 
classes, subclasses, and totems of the Wakelbura tribe are 
shown in the following tabic :— 


1 A. \V. Hewitt, .Vffm, Tribn (?/ 

Stuth Enti AustmiiAi pp. 6 i t i n. 

3 S« abovD. w* 4 t? t 42a 
1 A, W. Howm* Naths Trihei sf 

A tfj/rW/d, | | 2 jy_ 

1 A. w. lift win, pp, fit r p, i iz, 

the authority of Mr, J r C. Mdrhesd, 
*hci djewhere f/iw™/ af thf Anthr®- 


Imtitnft, idil (iSS 4 ) p. rpr* 
n«et] ttpcLlt d]y ¥p dJs Hw name erf 
one of like primary chasa XUtiem, not 
Malera, ^ &t. ITowrilE here pv« it* 
For the classes iml subcliLMrt of the 
Wrtdtan, «t also Mr. J, [C] 
MuhhimK rite*! hv E. M. Cun p TAt 
Australia* AW„ iiL 26 y. 


[Table, 
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Wakelbuka System 


CtaEMV. 

Subclisvn 

Totem* 

Malle ra J 

| Kurgilla 

opossum* spiny ant-eater* eagle-hawk, 
turkey* iguana, black bet, kangaroo 


[ hanbe 

forest kangaroo, ringtail optimum, iguana 

i 

Wungo 

emu* carpet-snake^ gldyaAtcc* wallaby „ 

WuEhcra -j 

I oi>« 

L l 

black duck, carpet-snakc, Large bee, emu, 
wallerew* gidya-tne, wallaby 


11 In the Wakelbura tril>e the totem animal is spoken of Aspect 
as 'father. 1 I'or example, a man of the Binttung-ttrra 
(Frilled-lizard totem) holds that reptile as sacred, and he vi’atalbun 
would not only not kill it, bat would protect it by prevent- 
ing another person doing so m his presence. Similarly a 
man of the Screech-owl totem would call it 'father/ and 
likewise hold it sacred and protect it So far dots the 
feeling go„ that when a man could not get satisfaction for 
an injurious action by another, he has been known to kill 
that beast, bird, or reptile which that man called 1 father/ 
and thus obtain revenge* and perhaps cause the other to do 
the same* if he knew of it, A man who was lax as to his 
totem was not thought well of, and was never allowed to 
take any important part in the coemomcs." 1 

The rules of marriage and descent of the classes in the Marriage 
Wakelbura tribe arc such as usually prevail in tribes with 
the four-subclass system and female descent. Thus a ^ ^ 
Kurgilla man marries an Obn woman and the children are ^ t ^ €lbqfm 
Wungo* A Hanbe man marries a Wungo woman and the 
children are Obu. A Wungo man marries a IJanbe woman 
and the children are Kurgilla. An Obu man marries a 
Kurgilla woman and the children are 1kmbe. Thus the 
children as usual belong to their mother's class (moiety 

1 A, W. Howitl, iVa/tiY JWk lotcnu here .nscra* Lulled do not appear * ' 

SwftEmt A Htint lift > J]J>. 147 oil It* Hr, ffowitUi list of Wakelhcr* 
the muthoritv Mr. J. C Mnirhcail. totem above, 

Tbe frilfeddixari and fn«th-Qvl 
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nnd to the subclass which is complementary to her subclass. 
To put this in tabular form :— 


Hwiboivd- 

Wife 

OiDiIrm 

MflOcra /^ Ul f ilEa 

Obu 

Wtmgp 

\ Dan be 

Wunga 

Obu 

Wuthera /^ n 8° 

Han be 

Kurgilia 

- \Obii 

KurgiUa 

Ban be 


SI, ® nt '"} thc Wakelbura tribe the descent, or perhaps rather 
of ihr ^ octcrtTimation, of the totcrnis is abnormal, for the 
ih'thr* ^* 1 '^ rcn take their totems neither from their mother nor 
win their father. Xo reason has been ascertained for this 
peculiarity, and the tribe is now extinct. The following 
table was compiled from data furnished by the marriages 
and descents in four generations in one case, five in another 
and two in a third. 1 


WAKEUstHtA \Kim: 
Marriage f md Dtsani 


Husband 


& 


Ivurgitln qpossmn 
Kuriciihi pin ms turkey 
Kuigitla plains-turkey 
tvui^j I ta small lUiney- 
bec 


Obu 

Obu 

Obu 

Obai 



be iguana Wo n^q 

Wungo carpet-soike Han be 
Obo ettiu Kurgilia 


Wife, 


emu 

carpet-Snake 
htl] kangaroo 
carpet-snake 


Wungo 




carpebsnake 

j 

f 

f 


carpct-sn.ike Obu emu, 

iguana KurgiUa opossum 

opossum Ban be emu 


In the Wakdbura tribe a wife was obtained only by 
betrothal, except in the rarer cases of elopement and capture. 


1 A. IV. Hewfttp Mfh* Trite 

Jutfmtit, p. 221. i omit 
ibe feminine (bims Qf the uihdass 
mma, which are formed % the post- 


S* ^ ai [ached, tti the misculihe fcnoi t 
thyv Kufgftlan, Binbean* Vniiigoanp 
Ofamn. 
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It was the mother who chose a husband for her daughter Eeirxtui 
as soon as the child was bom, and when the girl wgs 
marriageable her betrothed husband took her away with him. eit*. 

If she eloped, her betrothed husband fought her paramour^ 
and the victor kept her. If after she had consented to 
marry the man to whom she had been betrothed in in Taney 
she eloped with some other man* even of the proper class 
and totem, she would be almost cut to pieces by her own 
brothers and her father's brothers, and also by the men of 
her betrothed husband's totem. Her brothers might e*en 
almost kill her, because by her elopement they would lose 
the woman by whose exchange they might have obtained a 
wife for one of them. 1 

The tribal taw among the Wakelbura was extremely strict PUr*!^ 
as to irregular connections or elopements between persons too 
nearly related to each other |J Such persons would be, for m&rnj K *s 
instance, those whom we call cousins, both on the father's and Wukdbuni 
the mother's side, or who are of the class. Subclasses, or totems irite- 
which do not intermarry. For instance, if a KuqpUz-ftimtra 
man ran off with an O b 11 an - ivalfa nw (hill kangaroo) woman, 
w T ho ought properly in due course to have married a Kurgilla- 
burkum (plains-turkey) man, his otvn and tribal brothers would 
be against him, as well as the brothers, own and tribal, of 
the woman, and those also of the promised husband, In 
short, he would have to fight with all of them," In such 
fights, when the missiles were exhausted, the combatants 
closed on each other with knives, a detise ring of blacks 
forming round them to see fair play. The knives were 
formerly of stone, but in later times of iron, sometimes 
made out of a sheep-shears blade, ground to a sharp edge. 

The fight was sometime* to the death. The offender always 
came off worst, there were so many against him. In any 
case the woman was terribly gashed with the knives. Her 
own mother would cut and sometimes kill her, ff she 
survived, she was compelled to go with her betrothed or to 
return to her husband, if she were already married.- 

At festive meetings of the Wakelbura tribe men of the 

m 

1 A, W. Ho win, AVrtV Triiit 214. H Hoes not appear what is I he 

S**t±-Enst Jwtrvfta, pp. 221 jy. English equivalent of the cos cm name 

* A. W. Hdwltt, rfir dL pp. 222- fu*jra. 
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Elchin 
Of w\vi\ 
CEC., 

iraonp ihe 

Wdirl, 

bora. 


Humane 
to eh*? 

tribe. 


Capture 
Of ‘Wh l f3 
fnwiL othpr 
tribes* 
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same totem exchanged wives for two or three days, and 

™ 5"J ent W ° mC ? t0 mend '>' visft ° rs - provided these 
™ f P ro ff r d “ S ’ iUhcIaSS ' and A widow 

went to the brother of her deceased husband, or, if there 

were none, to hia best friend of the same totem. The 
brother must be of the same mother, but might be of a 

JESS rathtr - Jf *«■" <* an unlawS amour or 

«“** T C all0Wed t& ,fvB - th ‘y were called 
mongrels and belonged to their mothers sub- 

hi ! S . ' °\ lf she wcri? Wungo, her illegitimate 

child would be Wungo also, but it would have no totem, j 

examltn 'S™ T*** ** tC SMn from the following 
example, there was group-marriage. Say that there are 

*c\cn men, all Mallera-kurgilla-small-bee, and who are 

maTrie7 n h and T\ 

married, his wife being Wutheran-obukan-carpet-snake 
None of the other six men is married. Th£Hd the 

rnjfe^le ° thdr 0ther hllsband 

L t her H h-u mC n ^ a " d exercise ma "tal rights 
i \ ClllId Ca,ls Cadl of thesc six men father a * 

mother 1 VT^ wha is ti,c actyal husband of'its 
mother, rt nd the six men have to protect the child This 

tribes^ ‘ Th 0 ^ ° f thC pirrmru carriage or the Lake Eyre 
r importance of this occurrence in a tribe vo 
d stant from .those of Uke Eyre, is that the Wilbur* 7s oZ 

in the?° Up VStl ^ haVC thc Same o^nisation.- 

women th Er ° UP ° f . tnbCS to which thc Wakelbura belonged 
^mctimes captured by the tribes who came 

When the cercmon'i " cercino,1 >'- Thfs was done 

h the “remomes were over, and thc people were going 

fZT t * h “ visitors «*» »£»n 

jW. toho^n ot th. host, «ho nptmI th P m fnm Z" 
guests. However, an opportunity for such a rape did not 
■ ways present itself, for the practice was well known and 
the women were closely guarded ». *■ wn an0 

would wait >;ii .t, * 1 * dcd ' * ct at times a woman 

their home war I C VlS " U,rs lV{?rc tvvo °r three days on 
;; r ™ J^nicy, and then steal after the man who 
'von her heart, and who lingered behind the rest for her. 

1 A ' W * Jkwi, V £*?**”*'** p- jw 

■ A. \\. Homtt, ofi. Hi. p. 224 , 4 
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A captured woman belonged to her captor, if she were of 
the class and totem with which he might marry. But he ^ 
did not keep her if she had been severely mauled with 
knives. The issue of such a union was called itngknra or 
unguru y which also means “mongrel.”* 

The initiation ceremonies of the Wake!bum tribe arc Itvltlaiipn 
called Umba. They can only be held by men of thc™J^ Mlkl4 
primary class Mail era or of the primary class Wuthcra, not ^rikd- 
by both combined. Men of one primary class initiate the immr 
boys of the other primary class. Thus men of the primary 
class Wuthcra initiate boys or the Kurgitla and Hanbe 
subclasses:, which together compose the other primary' class 
Mallcra, This is in accordance with the usual rule of 
Australian tribes that men of one moiety initiate the youths 
of the other moiety. The reason for the rule, as Dr. Howitt 
has pointed out* Ll seems to be that it is only when the 
youth has been admitted to the tights and privileges of 
manhood in the tribe that he can obtain a wife. As his 
wife comes to him from the other moiety, it h the men of 
that moiety who must be satisfied that he is, in fact, able to 
take his place as the provider for, and the protector of, the 
woman, their sister, w r ho is to be his wife In this con¬ 
nection one can therefore see why it is that the future wife's 
brother, who is also his sisters husband, is the guardian of 
the youth in the ceremonies." e 

In the Wakclbura and kindred tribes everything in the suLhue.- m- 
world, both animate and inanimate, is arranged under the che 
two classes M all era and Wuthcra, and belongs in a manner 
to the members of one or other of these classes. 3 From 


1 A, Wi I Iiivi iu. AWrtv Tri&ft ej 

Atisfratia t 224 if* 

3 A, VV r Howitt, Miv Trifaf 

Spufh - Exit Atafftiiitiy pp, 60? i<f. 
Efl [his Df, lluwitl mjs that 

l|» U'tketbofa practice u an r*ecjjtj«n 
to ifevc rule that men of one moLecy 
initiate the youths nf the other moiet}-- 
tiat the c%.impJc which he gives (Uie 
initiation of Kur^ilFu. It^Tjbf bojp* hy 
WuLhera men), if il b carfecUy re- 
ported, refill hi# statement, since 
Wmbem is the oibcr mutely from 
KurgjHLi' Baflbfc He Bays: ,+ The 
ecpetaMnie* are called Umht w amt can 


only be held by Mat-era or YVtithern 
itie» T FWI hy bocombined, Thus if 
there are Kurjpljj and Hanbe boyt to 
be made mvn f it would be Wutbera 
men who wonld hold I he Utitbn* liac 
i% to &*y r Ihe men of the one Htibelau 
Kurgilk initiate iho boyf of the mher 
tshdra Baiibe, or m iwrra,™ There 
BMin^ to be some CNtihmoh in this 
tunmenL 

1 J, C. M aiiheaii, dted by Dr. A. W. 
Howitt, in J'tt&Wtllf tki Aft/Arp/ht/ftf* 
id/ ffistituft, aiii. (ESS*) p, 4 note * i 

, iviil (1&S9) pL Gr nme , 1 
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this curious classification of the universe arc derived various 
practical rules, which confer certain privileges and impose 
certatn restrictions on members or the classes and subclasses, 
™“* ,n re ^ rd Co diet the game and other food is divided 

Sf M°i1 SOrtS C -" Cd M ^ Ilcra and Wuthcrd respectively, and 
dJtata . Mlllle “ P rimaf y eats Mall era food, while the 

KMr 1 * l i i \ Pnmary daSS Wuthcra Moreover, each 

subclass has its special sorts of food allotted to it, of which 

alone it is permitted to partake. The Banbe subclass is 
restricted to opossum kangaroo, dog, honey of small bee, 

bS-k St ’^ la ! S has for its rood bandicoot, 

. k duct 3 black snake, browri snake, etc. The Obu sub- 

And theK C T t ‘ S "?r' b ° nCy 0f the bee, etc. 

etc In ^ hda f s “ves on |X)rcupine, plain-turkey, 

lire and ih J a ^° belon S apparently water, rain, 

ire, and thunder, and they enjoy the reputation of being 

able to make ram at pleasure. If a Wungo man camped 
out by himalt were to dream that he had kiflcd a porcupine 
he would believe that next day he would see a KurS 

Kurdlir" r P °i ra, ?! ne iS ° nC ° { thc a "hnals on which 

cerSin J 5 " P" “* SubjeCt ' ve further that 

for ^ P are the especial game of each class. Obu, 

he wished’ ™ T- r' game CmU and lvalJab >'. if 
he iv^hes to invite his fellows of the same subclass in a 

thfe b^S tr 'r t0 hUnt ,hG COrnmoii e-mc, he must do 
, t °* 11 umssage-stick, made from the wood of 

a tree hich is, like themselves, of the Obu subclass," s "If 

forbidden T* " T"* woman ° f «« Wakelbura tribe eats 

tty »N r 'T «*«. porcupine, 

interim, rhe • .1 ,“" d P robab IP P““ a»«y and die, 

itter ng tl e sounds peculiar to the creature in question. It 

, F y'P thHt ' hC **** of the creatu « enters into them 

iC nt “ V 1 "3 

it. J Mutrhead, where (he names of iKe 
suhetawes me givicn an KaipIJa, Ifcm. 

Wonjfoo, Oboes 

_ \? r W ’f mril b AW 'i w rr >t*s f/ 

Aujtr^Ha T [m m t 
Mr. j. C. M^irbewl Q*i lhe 
pnetweor Sending a message through H 

1 ° a n,e5sefl E* r *>f I bo L 

t [em u Ihe sender of (he message] 


, . .ana 

™rfh«+ Ehnl rven (he mpM^c-jiidc 
nhich 55 cwnetl hy (h* messenger in ust 

lie nufrdf unc tr w whkh bekmgs to 
thtf same class dirUkm as bath the 
J™™" and ihc beirer of [he m«$sa£e, 
fl \ the tribe* icJettcct Eq, ihc whole 
unihcrtc U, so to Amn^ed under 
(he Ewe. primarycW" (A. W r Hewitt. 
in frwrtmS *f f 

S iit (1S&4J p. 4 jSs note *. | 
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and kills them/" 1 A similar belief, as we have seen, used 
to prevail in Samoa as to the effect of eating the flesh of a ^ 

tabooed or sacred animal/ 

further, when a Wakelbura man desires to perform a sbbtrtcm* 
magical rite, lie must use for the purpose only tilings which u^j bllSll 
are of the same class as himself and when he dies he is ^ 
laid on a stage made of the branches and covered with 
leafy boughs of a tree of his class/ For example, if the 
deceased was of the Han be subclass, boughs of the broad - 
leaved box-tree would be used to cover him, because that 
tree is of the Ban be subclass* Men oT the primary class 
Mallcm would lay the boughs on the corpse, since the 
Mall era class includes the tivo subclasses Ban be a [id Kurgilla. 

Further, after placing the body on the stage, they carefully 
work the ground underneath with their feel into, dust, and 
smooth it so that the slightest mark or print on it can be 
observed Then they make a large fire near the spot and 
retire to their camp* But before they leave the place they 
mark the trees tn such a way that this u blazed line 11 leads 
back to the frame with the corpse. This they do to prevent 
the dead man from following them. Next morning the 
relations of the deceased inspect the ground under the corpse. 

If the track or mark of a beast, bird, or reptile is visible in 
the dust, they infer from it the totem of the person who 
caused the deatEi of their kinsman by witch era fL For 
example, if a black or brown snake has been there, the 
culprit must be a Wungo man ■ iT a carpet-snake has 
crawled over the dust T the guilty man must be an Obu fc 
because carpet-snakes are Qbu ; if a native dog has left the 
print of his feet, the murderer must be a Banbc man, since 
dogs are of the Banbe subclass ; and so on. But if no 
animal had left its tracks on the prepared ground, the friends 
of the deceased would try to frighten the ghost out of his 
bark shroud. Failing in the attempt, they would again 
smooth doivn the dust and return morning and evening to 
the spot* till they caught the ghost and learned from him 

a A. W* tfcttim jVsfrry Tribes *f p. I i j, and in * — 

SffutA-Earf Amitrutm t p, 769, JvurmaJoJtk* A*tteifihgkal 

* Above, pp 17 if. aviii.11&S9) p. 61 note* cuing Mr, J s 

3 A< W. ffbvrim AWrtv Tribes 0 / c* Miiiihml ai Kb authority. 
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who had b«n the cause of his death. When they had 
a^Mrtained this to their satisfaction, they would bury the 
body temporarily for two months, then dig it tip. chon it in 
pieces, and making as small a parcel of it as possible give it 
to the mother or sister of the deceased to carry to all the 
meetings of the tribe, till the death was avenged. Sometimes 
a mans remains would be carried about thus for two years. 
When the woman tired or her burden, she would drop it 
down the stem or a hollow tree and strip a ring from the 
b*rk or the trunk to mark the spot. 1 

1 his remarkable distribution of all the objects of nature 
under the exogamous ctasses and subclasses of the tribe is 
not peculiar to the Wakelbura. Examples of similar class.'- 
^cations m other Australian tribes have already been noticed J 
I he various objects which, without being a man’s totem, are 
yet reckoned to his class and subclass have been called by 
Ur. Howitt subtotems 5 The precise relation in which a 
mans subtotems stand to his totem is not clear to us 

and probably the ideas of the natives themselves on tile 
subject are vague; but 


. . - ' — we are told that “among all 

the natural objects of his class, there is some one which 

.s nearer to him than any other. He bears its name, and 
it is his totem. 4 

The ^ s ^ tem ^ Wakelbura was found also with 
^-me var.at.on of nomenclature, in the tribe which inhabited 
in he jdiitrtct of Port Macicay on the eastern coast of Queens- 

" orth of B r d Sound * In ^ 

vdeh thl I r'r’ f I<USe3 Wftre Vlin ^ ru W uteru, of 
Wakdh^ T^ ^'^ C0rre3 P° ntb t0 thc Wuthcra of the 
in h b vJ T 1C nam “ ° { thc Subdasse s 'vere Gurgela, 

eilJa a L^ and KubirU ’ which ai,sw « r the kur- 
fh - WU . ng °' and 0bu of ^e Wakelbura. And 

r ,„, ! ° f ra:irna fi e aild tJescent were the same. Thus a 
. /v\, m;in n,arned 3 Kubaru "’Oman and the children 
. i -L ■ s V tJl5M3 ^- ^ Hr. a, 4 ™ l94 

, in>rW e/thf AnOnfahgi. 

» * If* „%***' 1 1 b®4) P' < 9 f now 1 ; "AW llotifiu, 11 Amlfiliin G foup 

g M ‘ Curr, TAt Australian A'j.v, jlj, kelMWra," Annual Re fart t^tht SmitA ■ 
“*■ "»*" failitutioH far tSSj, p, SiS. 

□1*0 belo*. jip. 'Ef'jJ |i?' £ 1 ^ , Vi ■ Nath* Tribes ef 

■ J J fji V-, 4 S. iff,, +6a Senih^Emt Amtrolio, p,*i i J. 
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were \\ utigo, A Hunbai man married a Wango woman and 
the children were Kubaru. A Wungo man married a Bunbai / 
woman and the children were Gurgcla. A Kubaru man ** 
married a Gurgcla woman and the children were Hunbai. 

To put it in tabular form t — 1 


J'OKT MftCKAV TKIKR 
.tfttrriiigf and Distent 



Wife. 

. ‘ 

tlbiM-mv, 

{S3? 


Kubaru 

Wungo 

Wunjfo 

Kubaru 

Woo™ I'''"™ 0 
\ huharti 


Uunfrai 

Gurgcla 

Gurgcla 

Bun bat 


In this tribe it was deemed shameful and unnatural if ciimfiai- 
a man cohabited with a woman of a wrong class. Every 
Gurgcla man called every other Gurgcla his brother, every in ™ 
Kubaru woman his wife, and every Wungo his son, unless the 
\V ungo tnan belonged to the preceding generation, in which tribe * 
case the Gurgcla man called him father* Hence it appears 
that the Port Mack ay tribe employed the classliicatory 
system of relationship. 

Like the Wnkelbtira, the Port Mackay tribe appeared tD SllbtOtcniS 
imagine that the system of their exogamous classes was a y, X^ 
universal law of nature, so they divided every tiling between tribe, 
them. They said that wind belongs to one class, and the 
rain to the other ■ that alligators are Yungant and kangaroos 


1 Mr. G. K BTHCgman, cited by H M, 
Csjrr, TAf AW, 451^ 

and by fi. B^ugh Smjlh f T,k* A$*r- 
pf IVfUria, l <>i + In I he Utier 
passage the name of one of the *nh- 
^[45*5* b u Benihin instead of 

Bunhai. Cerffijewc Fison and Howltt, 
A' 4 Jwr/-iw' jW p, 34, A* with 
the VValtclbunt the feminine Inrms of 
The inabclua iLimei aie- formed hy pmt- 
fitlng+fV id the milceUw, As usual t 
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Wutam ; that the sun is Yungaru and the moon Wutnru ; 
'■„ and so °n with the constellations, with the trees, and with 
the plants. If you pointed out a star to them, they would 
tell yon Id which class it belonged . 3 
I^ U tr£ Another tribe whose subclass system conforms to that 
ot *hc Wakdbura is the BunUmurm in South-Western 
Queensland. The territory of the tribe reaches from about 
and totem, J hargomirtda in the south to Kaiabara Creek on the north- 
west, to the I’aroo River on the east, and a good way up 
the Bulloo River northwards. The tribe is distant about 
four hundred miles in a straight line from the Wakclbura. 
and marks the extreme southern limit of this particular type 
of the four-subclass system. On the other side, towards the 
south, it borders on the two-class system of the Darling River 
tribes.* The names of the two primary classes of the Bunta- 
murra have not been ascertained, but the names of the Tour 
subclasses are Gurgcia, Ban bad, Wongo, and Guberu, which 
correspond to the Kurgillu, Banbe, Wungo, and Obu of the 
Wakclbura, The following is a list of the totem clans 
arranged under the .subclasses 5 


BOKTAMUftAA TFiIHL 

Sflkhuca, 

Tetctns. 

|Gurg«Ia 

Kangaroo, padi. melon, wallaby, eagle-hawk. 

[Em ban 

Crnw p mountain snake, porcupine EtA/dn. 

Wongo 

U Ltd ^oosii, wild turkey, whice duck,, swan, opossum, 
diving duck. 

Guberu 

Bandicoot, iguana, smallest iguana. 


As in the Kongulu tribe, the feminine forms of the subclass 


1 Q r F. Iifirlj*nian h quoted by ft, 
litvagh Smylfc, /At AAengrm *j rjc* 
Oris, l 9t h tidil by titan and EtowfU, 
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names were formed by postfixing gun to the masculine form, /• 
as masculine Guberu, feminine Guberttgun.* r 

The rules of marriage and descent of the daises and 
subclasses in the Buntatnurra are normal ; that is, a Gurgela ndll,s ™ : ' i: 
man marries a Guberu tvoman and the children am Wonga BwH 
A Banban man marries a Wongo woman and the children murT ‘ 

" c A w ongo man marries a Ban bari woman and 

the Children arc G urge] a. A Guberu man marries a G urge la 

woman and the children arc Banbari. To put this in 
tabular form j— 


Tuz Bl/KTAifURRA TttlUE 


Mttrriagt: m/tf Jfrst&tt 


Hus-baiid. 

Wife. 

Chihtrert. 


/Gurgth 
\ Batiban 


Glllwni 

Wotijjo 

Wnttfb 

Gubcni 


cv3 

1 11 


Ikiithnri 
t iurgelit 

Gurgtk 

Banb&d 


As usually happens under this system, children take Artcmnim 
their totem from their mother, while their subclass is the 
complementary subclass of hers. For example, if a Wongo- bei™ntiw 
opossum man married a Uanbari-crow woman, the son^A 
and daughter of the marriage would be Gurgela-eiows ; 11 mrwty 
and if this Gurge]a - crow woman married a Guberu- 
bandicoot man, the son and daughter would be Banbari- 
crows, just like their maternal grandmother. Thus in 
the direct female line the totem {in this case crow) would 
never change, but it would alternate between the two 
subclasses {in this case Banbari and GurgolaJ of a moiety 
in alternate generations. Vet the native informant in this 
as in other tribes with the four-subclass system asserted that 
each subclass had its own totems, and in accordance with 
this statement the totems of the Buntamurra are arranged * - 
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under the various subclasses in the table above. It is 
difficult to understand why certain totems should be thought 
to belong to a particular subclass, when the regular rule of 
descent in the Four-subda’s system necessitates the alterna¬ 
tion of the totem between the two subclasses of a moiety in 
alternate generations ; From which it seems to follow that 
though the totems are certainly divided between the two 
moieties or classes; they are not subdivided between the two 
subclasses which compose a moiety or class. The only 
explanation of the native statements that each subclass has 
its own totems would seem to be the one suggested by Dr. 
Hewitt, namely, that the native who has been questioned on 
the subject has had in his mind hEs own subclass and the 
subclasses of some of his acquaintances, and that he has 
accordingly assigned to these subclasses the particular totems 
which he himself and they happened to possess, forgetting 
that these totems would in ever)' case pass into another 
subclass in the next generation . 1 


§ 6. Tribes with two Classes and Malt Descent 

iT'b^wth We have now concluded our survey of tribes with 
aJict mnlr a normal class system and female descent in South- 
e^jciis, Eastern Australia. The tribes which combine the regular 

class system with male descent appear to be far less 
numerous, and we shall therefore be able to dismiss them 
more rapidly. Just: a* in dealing with tribes which have 
female descent, we shall begin with the simpler social 
organisation in two primary classes before we take up the 
more complex organisation in two primary classes and four 
subclasses. 

^ sc Kulin nation, which was organised in two classes 
Icmtofjr. with male descent, occupied a large area of Central and 
Southern Victoria* ranging from Colac and Murchison on 
the west to Mount Baw Baw and Wangaratta on the east* 
and touching the sea at Port Phillip and Western Port on 
the south.- Thus their country' comprised a great part of 

* A. W. 1 liiwiu, Aj,w Tntti if ; it'i i 
SnaK-Emt Auiimha, pp, ltd, *a:, » A. W Howht, ef*cH. p. jo. 
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the high Victorian mountains with their woods and waters. * 

I he lofty and extensive uplands from which Mount Baw c*' 
Baw rises ate still covered with dense forests of gum-trees, 
traversed by paths and roads leading to the camps of the 
miners , 1 * Here the great spurs sent out by the central 
mountains enclose valleys through which rivers flow north* 
ward to join the Murray or southward into Bass Strait. 

Tribes of the Kulin nation claimed these rivers to their 
sources in the Alpine heights, where they hunted in summer 
as soon as the inhospitable snows of winter had melted , 3 4 * 

Unfortunately very little has been recorded of the class Th* Rutin 
organisation of the Kulin people. However, Dr Howitt*^ 
obtained some scanty information from a few survivors of Inw two 
Wunmjcm, Thagumvorung, and Galgalbaluk tribes, which 
are now practically extinct. As to the other tribes of the and 
nation all he could learn was that they had the names of*"™' 1 ' 
the two primary classes Bunjil (Eagle-hawk) and Waang 
(Crow). These two class names, Eagle-hawk and Crow, 
appear to have extended, with slight variations, over Victoria 
north and south for a distance of a hundred and seventy 
miles, from Echuca to Port Phillip Heads, and east and 
west for a distance of two hundred miles from St, Arnaud 
to Buffalo . 3 In the Jajaiirung tribe the class name Bunjil 
(Eagle-hawk) was replaced by Wnepil, which also meant 
Eagln*hawk. As to the totems of the Kulin nothing definite t™,—, nf 
is known, except that in the Wurumerri tribe there was a ,f Icr ' ,I ; 
totem the swamp-hawk Ukarn in the Eagle-hawk class * Kahn. 
However, traces of totemism may perhaps be detected in the 
legends told or certain mythical animals, which are called 
the sons or the boys of Bunjil, and are said to have been 
carried up with him when he went aloft in a whirlwind, being 
wafted to the upper regions by a blast which the Musk-crow 
at his order let out of a skin-bag. Among tile sons of Bunjil 
are the green parrocpiet, the blue mountain; parrot, the 


I J, IV, Greeny. Amtntltuis, i. 3Hi. infi of this group of trib«, nhcrvoi 

•A, . Howltl, Adfnr 7 rshti of (hat “(he two inltfrrnsrTyinj JEci.'viuti 1 

.Seu/A-£jj/ AujfmlLi, pp. 36 V ., {itanjilj *ml ( row 

7 ** [W*a}, ami lb«r wtl one totem al- 

4 A. W. trowjtt, of. n>. p. 126. tidied to the Crow Jivin'' i/enmal 

' A. W. I low Ltt, of. tit. pin. I i S t. of (Im Amitofologito htiUntt. xviit 
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swamp-hawk, the nankeen kestrel, the flying mouse, and the 
brush-tailed Phascologalc; and all of them, with the possible 
exception of the flying mouse, may be seen to this day 
shining as stars in the sky, Bunjil himself, according to 
the Wumnjcrri, is the star Altair; the brush-tailed 
Phascologalc is Ache mar; the swamp-hawk and the 
nankeen kestrel glitter in the constellation of the Centaur; 
while the green parroquet and the blue mountain parrot add 
fresh lustre to the nocturnal glories of the Southern Cross , 1 
* In respect or marriage the Kulin nation observed the 
usual Iavv of the classes; for an Eagle-hawk (Bunjil) man 
kX* th * milst marr >' a < - r<5W (Waang) woman, and a Crow man must 
marry an Eagle-hawk woman. But contrary to the custom 
of the tribes of South-Eastern Australia which wc have 
hitherto been considering, children took their class from 
their father and not from their mother; hence the children 
of an Eagle-hawk man and a Crow woman were Eagle- 
hawks, and the children of a Crow man and an Eagle-hawk 
woman were Crows,* A curious rule of etiquette was 
observed by Eagle-hawk and Crow men of the Wurunjerri 
tribe, When they were encamped at the same fire, each 
man had his own stick to stir it with and to cook his food. 
If he touched the stick of a man of the other class he 
thought that his fingers would swell, and that he would 
have to go to the medicine-man in order to have the wood 
drawn out from his hand,* 

The institution of the marriage laws was attributed by 
to the sagacity of BunjiL In spite of his name, 
' VhiCh mcains Kagle-hawk, Bunjii appears in the legends as a 
lit Kulin kindly old man, the head of his tribe, who lived up in the 
sky with hfs two Blacl,: S ' van wives, and his son the Rain- 
haatiinao. bow, He made earth, trees, and mankind, fashioning men 
out of clay arid then causing them to live, while his brother 
the Bat (V nllina) brought women up out of the water to be 
the wives of these Australian Adams, The interest of Eagle- 

_ 1 Hwilt, i Vatin Tniti f/ Sftlems," Jctimn! tf fht 

-# - Auitr&lta t p, i aS. For IttsiUnfe^ xv'nh (1^9) i?[f. 

the asccniiDii of ijunjtl to haren, sec j&. 

**, pp- <91 rf. 

L A- W* Howhl, ef . c.f, >J., 3 A, W. Hoiriti, A'alict Trihi ef 

' ■ F art her Kola ua the Aim nttM C lui Swik-Eait Jmtmii*, p, 4,01. 
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hawk or Bunji] in the human race did not cease with his 
creation of them out of day. He taught them the arts of 
]ife n and when they married without any regard to kinship 
he showed them a better way. It is said that a deputation 
consisting of two medicine-men, waited upon him in his 
mansion aloft* and received from him the sage advice that 
Eagle-hawk should be on this side and Crow on that, and 
that Eagb-hawk should always marry Crow, and Crow 
marry Eagle-hawk. Which accordingly they did ever after- 
wards, in their simple speech the name of Bun jit or EagTe- 
hawk, the creator and benefactor of mankind, was a synonym 
for wisdom or knowledge, and they called him Ft Our 
Father/’ s We need not suppose that the Kulin learned 
these childish fancies from the whites. 

While in the northern tribes of the Kulin nation, for hi the 
example in the Bangerang tribe, Eagle-hawks and Crows KiSlS^ 
were intermixed and scattered over the tribal country, 
in the southern tribes of the nation, for examp]e* in 
the Wurunjerrl and Ennurong, the members of these 

biBftl i 1 ] h 

two exogamous classes Eagle-hawk and Crow were j™f rX o 
segregated from each other and dwelt in separate districts, 
so that the rule of class exogamy was combined with aio'num'j 
rule of local exogamy ; that is, a man had to many a 
woman not only of the other class but also of another district .u 
district 3 This is the first instance we have hitherto met of 
with of that custom of local exogamy which we shall class, 
find in the sequel practised by several coastal tribes 
of South-Eastern Australia. Amongst the exogamous 
districts of these Southern Kulin tribes were the following . 3 
The watershed of the Yam River, which flows through 
Melbourne from the eastern highlands, was occupied by the 
Wamnjerri-baEiik, who were all Crows. The western slopes 
of Mount Macedon, the summit of which looks down from 
the north on the spreading bay of Port Phillip, and west¬ 
ward over the beautiful and fertile lands of Australia Felix , 4 
were inhabited by another Crow people the Gunung-willam- 

1 A. VV. I tow iti, Afl/jw Trihtt 3 A. W, JIqwEc l, If&tfpg Tribal 
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battik, Some forty miles to the east of Met bourne yet 
V another Crow people, the Ngaruk-wiUam, had their home 
on the southern side of that vast pile of igneous rocks 
known as the Dandcnoug Ranges, where in the ravines the 
gum-trees soar to a height of over four hundred feet . 1 .And 
the liunurong people, who were all Eagle-hawks, in habited 
the sea coast from the Werribce River to Anderson’s Inlet, 
and inland till they touched the southern boundaries of the 
Crows. 

inier. *■ With regard to the intermarriage of these dans or tribes 
the'iriii& o! Eagle-hawks and Crows, each occupying its separate 
b^ Md ' territo T' Protector Thomas, quoted by Dr, Howitt, has said 
that " between the five nearest tribes to Melbourne there is 
a kind of confederacy or relationship. Thus the Yarra, 
Western Port, Geelong, Goulbum, anti Devil’s River tribes, 
though continually quarrelling, nevertheless arc in a degree 
united. A Yarra black must get himself a wire, not out of 
his own tribe, but either of the other tribes. In like manner 
a Goulbum man must get his lubra * from the Yarra, Devil’s 
River, Western Port, or Geelong tribe. Thus a kind of 
social compact is formed against any distant tribe who 
might intrude upon their country, when all united to expel 
the intruder." 

’i™ In tlie Kul ' n nation it was the father of a girl who 

disposed of her in marriage "through and by his elder 
brother/' but before doing so he talked the matter over with 
his wife. However, the actual exchange of girls in marriage 
took place only by the authority of the respective fathers, 
when the assembled old men had decided that the damsels 
were old enough to be married, Each girl woutri then 
be sent away under the care of her elder brother, who 
brought back his brother’s future wife 4 In these tribes all 
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marriages between first cousins, without exception, whether An 
the children of two brothers, or of two sisters, or of a™£J^* 
brother and a sister respectively, were absolutely forbidden, uiusim 
it being held that the children of brothers and sisters forijkJikm ' 
were too near to each other to many . 1 Hence it would 
seem that by a simple prohibition the Ktiliri attained 
the same object which the Arunta and other central tribes 
secured by the more complicated machinery of the eight- 
class system , that is, they prevented a man's children from 
marrying his sister's children, for the other marriages 
between first cousins (viz. the marriage between the children 
of two brothers and the marriage between the children of 
two sisters] were already barred by the two-class system as 
well as by the four-class system, whether with male or 
female descent^ Indeed the Kuhn went even further and 
forbade the marriage not only of a man's children with his 
sister's children, but also of the descendants of these children 
on both sides as far as the relationship could be traced ; 
for such descendants were still held to bo 41 3 too near" 
and only a little removed from “brother and sister"* 

This extended prohibition marks an advance on the system 
of the Urabunna H which not only allows but enjoins the 
marriage of a man's children with Ins sister's children, 
though the brother and sister whose children marry each 
other need be brother and sister only in the classificatory 
sense or the terms , 4 The adoption of male descent by the 
Kuhn may also* though it need not necessarily * 5 * be another 
stage on the upward road of these savages towards civilisa¬ 
tion. Certainly their unhesitating recognition of physical ucn^-.ti. 
paternity is a clear gain to knowledge which distinguishes 
them from the Arunta and other central tribes. They told F «i rjnLtjr. 
Dr. Howitt that 11 the child comes from the man, and the 
woman only takes care or it 11 On this subject one of 
Dr. Howitt’s native informants said* " I remember what old 
Hobcri, the brother of Billibillerii said at Dandenong, when 

1 A. W. Howitt, JVafr&i Tribti ?f lived nt the Jiatierikm of ihe Gculbum 
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some of the boys were grumbling and would not mind him, 
The old man got vexed, and said to his son, ‘ Listen to me ! 
1 am here, and there you stand with my body1' " 1 

if a girl eloped with a man who was within the for¬ 
bidden degrees, all the young men gave chase, and if they 
overtook the culprits they mauled or even killed them. 
Sometimes a man of one local tribe would carry off a 
woman from another local tribe. When that happened, the 
headman of the Injured tribe sent a challenge to the offender 
to come and fight The people on both sides then mustered 
and fought, the men attacking the men with boomerangs, 
spears, and shields, while the women belaboured each other 
with digging sticks. A widow went to the brother of her 
deceased husband. If there were no brother, her father or 
her brother disposed of her," 

In the Kuhn nation, as in Australian tribes generally, a 
man might hold no communication with his wife's mother 
and her sister, nor might a woman look at or speak to her 
daughter's husband and his brother. If she did so, it was 
thought that her hair would turn white. Hence when a 
man sent a present of game to his father-in-law, the mothcr- 
m-law would rub charcoal over her face, and especially over 
her mouth, before she would venture to partake of the 
meat; after that she might eat of it safely without her hair 
blanching/ 

In the Wurunjcrri tribe, when a man of one class, say 
an Eagle-hawk, was called on to appear and answer for 
having killed a man of the other class, say a Crow, all his 
fellow Eagle-hawk men would stand on one side under their 
headman, and all the Crow men, the kindred of his victim, 
would Stand on the other side also under their headman, 
hen the avengers would throw spears at the culprit till he 
was cither killed or so hurt that he could no longer defend 
himself, or until his headman called out " Enough." * The 
U’urunjcrri, like so many Australian tribes, were governed 
by the old men, among whom individuals distinguished for 
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their sagacity and good character were especially listened to >* 
and obeyed. Each local group had its headman* and of 
these headmen one was recognised as the head of all. Some 
of these men were great warriors, others great orators, and 
greatest of all, at the time when Melbourne was founded, 
was a celebrated bard* 1 

The Wuranjerri tribe had the class!ficatory system ofcEasiLti- 
relationship. Thus in the generation above his own a man 
applied the same term mamtn to his father, to his father's reMton* 
brothers, and to the husbands of his mother's sister? ; and 
he applied the same term bnhm to his mother, to his mother's iem 
sisters, and to the wives of his father's brothers. In his own 
generation he applied the same term famgan to his brothers, 
to the sons of his father's brothers, and to the sans of his 
mother's sisters, He applied the same term himbaug to his 
wife, to his wife's sisters, and to his brothers J wives ; and a 
wife applied the same term nangurung to her husband, to 
her husband's brothers* and to her sisters® husbands. In the 
generation below his own a man applied the same term 
munmnt to his sons, to his brothers® sons, and to the sons 
of hi? wife's sisters. Similarly a woman applied the same 
term wnruugm to her sons and to her sisters' sons,' 


.§ 7* Tribes with four Subclasses and Mali Desant 

En South-Eastern Queensland, round about Maryborough, 
there was a group of tribes with four subclasses andJjrjjjJ* 
male descent Their territory stretched along the coast assubei&juea 
far south as Hrisbane and northward somewhat beyond 
latitude 25 r Inland it extended for a distance of about 
two hundred mites. 1 The countiy occupied by these tribes 
belongs in respect of climate and fertility to the most 
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NaSwral favoured regions of Australia. Compared with the rest of 
^ Queensland this eastern or coastal district "is the most 
varied, the most fertile, and in every way the most important. 
It has the best climate, the richest soil, the highest mountains, 
and the most beautiful scenery, and it comprises the larger 
portion of the settled country. Its abundant rains and high 
temperature make it suited to the growth of almost all 
tropical and sub-tropical products, while sheep and cattle 
also thrive in it It is almost wholly covered with wood, 
either scrub or forest, and has much fine woodland scenery 
and a very' luxuriant vegetation. The coast is thickly strewn 
with islands, which often form fine harbours ; and within the 
tropics the great Barrier coral-reef extends itself at some 
miles from the coast, producing a calm sea, in which are 
numerous islands of various sizes, and offering scenes of 
great beauty." 1 As a great part of Queensland lies within 
the tropics, its climate is more uniformly hot than that of the 
southern portions of the continent. Vet it may be doubted 
whether the heat is so oppressive here as further south, for 
Queensland suffers neither from the scorching winds nor 
from the sudden and extreme changes of temperature which 
are such trying features in the climate of other parts of 
Australia. Though the rainfall in all the coast districts is 
heavy, yet during much of the year the weather is fine, the 
sky cloudless, the atmosphere dry and exhilarating. At 
Brisbane the winter is a delightful season, with cool mornings 
and evenings, bright and warm days, the sky always blue, 
and the air wonderfully transparent. 2 
df^mitiofi ^out the year 1 859 the blacks who inhabited this happy 
these land might be counted by thousands, and they strictly ob^ 
served their native customs ; but by the year 1SSS the whole 
of the Maryborough tribes, with which we are here concerned, 
could not muster a hundred and fifty individuals all told. 1 
Surrounding them on the inland side were tribes with the 
system of four subclasses and female descent, 1 which has 
already been dealt with,' 1 Of the tribes with four subclasses 

* A. R. Wallace, L 

The Harrier Utfcf docs WA tSdrl Uw ‘ J A. U H<rwitl p Eaiiv* Triki rf 
wmtcprj of 1 he Intel we .ire here ran. SmiX-Ee# j4p. 60. 

*™ r SI begint further north, * A* W, Hewitt, *>/. a/ m el 11 *. 

A. R, Wjilbce, ^ tt/ a , 1 . jyj, 4 Above, j?jjl J95 
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I and male descent the Raiubara may be taken as a type. 

They inhabited the Bunya-Bunya mountains about sixty 
miles inland from Maryborough, The triennial harvest of 
the bunya-bunya tree, which grows in their country, was the 
occasion of great gatherings and festivities, to which other 
tribes were summoned from a distance by messengers, 1 The 
tree {Pinm Bidivdliami) is the principal constituent of a vast, 
scrubby, almost impassable forest which extends, or used to 
extend, between Wide Bay and ihc head of the River Boyne. 
Rising to a height sometimes of seventy feet, with a item 
as straight as a mast, the bunya-bunya branches out at the 
top into a mass of cone-shaped foliage, and every three years 
it Is laden with a magnificent crop of fruit, which was greedily 
eaten by the natives. The fruit grows in the shape of a 
pine-apple cheese, consisting of some fifty or more little 
triangular nuts, which adhere together in a bunch till they 
are quite ripe, W'hen a sharp blow easily severs them. For 
six months, from November to May, all the blacks within a 
hundred miles used to eat these fruits and nothing else. It 
was their great jubilee, a season or gladness and festivity." 
The Kaiabara were divided into two primary classes called 
Kuhatine and DiLebi, four subclasses called Bulkoin, Bunda* 
Boling, and Turowain, and totem clans. The names of the 
two primary classes (moieties) Rubai she and DiEcbi are clearly 
identical with the Rupathm and Dilbi of the Kamilaroi 
system^ The Rain barn system may he exhibited in tabular 
form as follows :— 1 


K.-\LUSAKA SVSTEM 


Classes. 

StibctaKf- 

TotflM. 

Kubatinc j 

Bulkoin 

Bimd-i 

Carpet-snake, iIikkI waier, native car, while 
eagle-hawk 

Diittii / 

Baring 

Tnrowain 

Turtle* lightning, rock carpcl^nakr, bat* 
black ca^Ee-hawk. 


1 A, W, Uowitt, A atrvr Tn&t* vf Awt*v/m <; London* I £46), pp. 1 4 ? ^ 
Jitrfnthff, ppM 6 o,595k 761*. J A. \V. I Inwall * JVatfl* Tribt* pf 
" C- P, Audgarfm, Rrmimutmti p/ Swtf&+En:f pp. 11$ if 5 
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■ndducem T* 16 ™ lfiS ^ marriage and descent of the subclasses in 

iimeng ilia, tribe are as follows. A Bulkoin man marries, a Tiirowain 

KaIaW*. woman and the children are Bunda. A Bund a man marries 
a Baring woman and the children are Bulkoin. A Baring 
man marries a Bunda woman and the children are Tu remain. 
A Tiirowain man marries a Bulkoin woman and the children 
arc Baring. To put this in tabular form 1 


Kaiabara Tribe 
Mittriage mid D&tni 


Husband.. 

Wife. 

Children. 

Kubatine 

TtirownEn 

Bunda 

lBunda 

Baring 

KLilkoiq 

Diltbi , [“& 

Hundn 

Tiirowain 

l lurowmn 

Buiknin 

Haring 


The 

fbur-dnH 

qnu r 

with male 

Of fcnwfe 

dCKfliflE. 

Wfti 

JiprpAECnll^ 
Ur^isrd iu 
pfrvrnt tbr 

itjf piirenti 

wiih 

chilfth^E. 


Thus a man must always marry a woman from one of 
the two subclasses in the other moiety of the tribe, and the 
children belong to the subclass neither of their father nor 
of their mother, but to the subclass which is complementary 
to their father's subclass. Hence the children always belong 
to their father's class (moiety), though never to his subclass, 
hor example, if the father is Kubatinc-Bulkoin, the children 
will be Kubatinc-Bunda ; if the father is Dilebi-Baring, the 
children will be Dilebi-Tumwain, From this we sec that 
t e classes descend directly and the subclasses indirectly in 
the male line ; in other words, every child belongs to its 


JeumaiOf tAt .lutenfalogitol Inditutt, 
xiii. <iSB 4 } p. jjS. J n th* Jailer 
1 Hinge Of. I low-in inlefiirtiB ihi eliiss 
natnts Dilcbl and Cnbaline m meaning 
M fioodn«iier h and " Itghtnin^ rcspsc. 
tivc3jf h while Ikrinu fQtcrpffid qa 
" turtle/' Tyfowjiin ai Balkan 

ai |J Carpci'-Jiinlie,^ a&d Bunda » 
*' m tir* cat. n But ibesc interpret inn* 
“ rep«[f,I by Dr. Mowiit lei hi* 
honk. Perhaps id hk easier aHuenseng 
{Journal ff th* ARtkr*p*k A u:ai M- 


stiiuU f Li. J the names of the and 

^uhcEflwa were confii«d with the** of 
(tie totems of which none were ijivcn. 

1 A. VV + Ffowjtl, N&tivt. TVt'iV/ pf 
South-Eml Amirairn^ pp. jiS if. 
The Kiii}jara hatl a mode of recording 
ihfl four sijlichL'ises and shear marriage* 
in a dtl£rsmrnatk form on * stick* the 
markrngi bein£ nuiiJr in such a manner 
3A lo Eeptercdl a man with hi* arms 
<™s*rl See A, W. Htw3n T ^ ni. 
PP- n* ^ 
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father's class and to the subclass which is complementary to * 
hh r The general principle i $ the same as in the system of 
four subclasses with female descent; for in both systems a 4 
man is restricted in his choice of a wife to, roughly speaking, 
one fourth of the women of the tribe, and in both systems 
the children belong neither to the subclass of their father 
nor to that of their mother. The only difference is that in 
the one system the children belong to their father's com¬ 
plementary subclass and in the other system to their mother's 
complementary subclass ; in the former accordingly ther« is 
male descent, in the latter there is female descent. In both 
systems the subclasses with their peculiar rule of descent 
appear to have been instituted for the juirposc of preventing 
marriages between parents and children,, and this purpose 
was effected very simply by the arrangement that children 
should always belong to a section of the community into 
which neither their father nor their mot fie r was allowed to 
marry. To speak more exactly, the two-class system with More tract 
female descent prevents a man from marrying his mother 
(because she is of the same class with him), but not from m 
manying his daughter (because she is of the other class). 
Conversely, the two-class system with male descent prevents fom-d™ 
a man from marrying his daughter (because she is of the same 
class with him), but not from marrying his mother (because tsvc]i 
she is of the other class). Hence where female descent pre¬ 
vailed, tile introduction of the four subclasses was intended 
to prevent the marriage of a man with his daughter; where 
male descent prevailed, the introduction of the four subclasses 
was intended to prevent the marriage of a man with his 
mother. Marriages between brothers and sisters had already 
been preientud by the simpler division of the tribe into two 
exogamous classes ; for under that system brothers and sisters 
always belonged to the same exogamous class, and therefore 
could not many each other. That older two-class system was 
retained when the new four-class system was introduced, 
so that every man in the tribe had his class as well as his 
subclass, and was thus effectually debarred from marrying 
his sister, his mother, or his daughter Only in speaking * * 
of brothers and sisters, and parents and children, we must 
remembepthat these terms are used in their wide dassificatory 
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sense so as to include many persons whom we should not 
designate by them. The intention first of the two-class 
and afterwards of the four-class system was to debar 
from each other whole groups of men and women between 
many of whom we should recognise no blood relationship 
whatever. 1 


ruitasjo ^ ut w ^ e ^e ru * cs °f marriage and descent in the 
ttir descent Kaiabara tribe are normal so far as the classes and sub- 
loteriis classes arc concerned, they are abnormal with respect to the 
jnibr totems. For whereas the rule of male descent, direct or 
i n( Ji rec t t prevails as to the classes and subclasses, the rule of 
female descent, with a certain peculiarity, prevails as to the 
totems, as may be seen by the following tabic 5 


Kajaiura Trjbe 


Marriage ami Btsttnf TeUtris 


HuiSiand. 

W* 

OiildK-tt, 

| |‘ ttulkoln. 

| Bundi 

Carpet • 

Ofttfre 

Turowjun 

Baling 

ljJack CJ• 

hawk 

rock orpet- 
snnkc 

Tftrnda 

ttulkoin 

wMtt Mglc- 
hiwk 
icmij 
mike 

j ( ***»*£ 

U i 

= | ain 

tccrtJc 

V«at 

Bindi 

BuiSkoh 

■vrhitc taglcr- 
hWk 

fariaSc carpet- 
SF14kc 

TWrain 

Hiring 

titaok itiglci 
kv.k 

soub caipcl- 
brake 


Hence it appears that though the child takes his father's 
and the subclass which h complementary to has father's 
subclass, he takes a totem which is neither that of his father 
nor that of his mother, but which is more akin to that of 
his mother, since it is a beast or bird of the same species as 
hers but of a different colour or sex. For example, if a 
Carpet-snake man marries a Black Eagle-hawk woman, the 
children are White Eagle-hawk*; If a Turtle man marries 
a White Eagle-hawk woman, the children are Black Eagle- 
# hawks* Arid so with the rest The custom seems to be 
an attempt to extend to the totems the rule of alternation 

1 ukt aiso above, pp. 

A. W _ Hnwitt* A (JfftY Tn'^fj pf S^iifA\£a.fi Axi{nalij y jy, 
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in alternate generations which prevails with the subclasses, 
so that just^as the child takes a subclass which is neither 
that of his father nor that of his mother but which is akin * 
to one of them, so he should take a totem which is neither 
that or his father nor that of his mother but which is akin 
to one of them. Only it is curious that, with male descent 
of the class and subclass, the totem of the child should be 
akin to that of its mother instead of to that of its father. 

The Kaiabara had the class ihcatory system of relation- Oaiafi- 
ship. Thus in the generation above his own a man applied 
the .same term babom to- his father, to his father's brothers, rdnicm- 
and to the husbands of his mother's sisters ; and lie applied ^ Qff ^ 
the same term iiPrwjf to his mother, to his mother's sisters, Kdatura 
and to the wives or his father's brothers. In his own genera¬ 
tion he applied the same' term nuni to his brothers and to 
the sons of his father's brothers. He applied the same term 
vtafamurtgan to his wife, to his wife's sisters, and to his 
brothers' wives ; and a woman applied the same term 
wa/aujfw to her husband, to her husbands brothers, and 
to her sisters' husbands. In the generation below his own 
a man applied the same term nognirt to his sons and to his 
brothers' sons. Similarly a woman applied the same term 
n&gvm to her sons and to her sister*' sons, 1 

In the tribes between the Kaiabara and die >ea the iheini** 
names of the subclasses, though substantially the same as 
those of the Kaiabara, varied slightly in form ; but the rules wp >: C h 
of marriage and descent, so far as concerns the classes and ^ : 7^ 
subclasses* appear to have been in some of the tribes <L ™ S 
identical This may be seen by the following table:— 3 


1 A- VV, ISWin, iB Australian Group- 
keLuiorahipV 1 Jpumaf #f Ikt 

fnftitutfi msvil j 1907) 

PP- *&? 

1 A, W, HdtitE, .V^'pf TWjWi a/ 
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Tribes about M .\k vrorouc h 


Jfitrrtdg? ami Dawn? 


Hiiihaiu]. 

Wife, 

Children. 

Kupalliin (ggf 

Thdrwiin 

Parang 

Burnla 

Balgain 

-T~ (Sn 

Bun da 

Theirwain 

Balgpiu 

Parang 


pireui From this le will bo scon that, just as among the 

^fTiie 1 Kaiabara, children belong to their father's class and to his 

cLuinnd comp]cmentary subclass. For example, if he is Kupathiti- 
dtoCMi or ^algpjn and his wife Tilbl-Thelrwaln t the children will ho 
sta ™b- Kupathin-Bunda ; that is h they will be of their father's class 
Ku path in and of the subclass Bund a, which Is comple¬ 
mentary to his subclass RaJgoin. Thus descent both of 
the class and of the subclass is in the male line : but whereas 
the descent of the class is direct {since the children belong 
to their father's class), descent of the subclass is indirect 
(since the children belong not to their father's subclass but 
to the one which is complementavy to it). 

PctmdiI A remarkable feature in the totem ism of these tribes is 
iShi . reported by Dr. Howitt He says: "In the tribes within 
among fifty miles of Maryborough (Queensland), each boy has a 
totem called Pin chi^ which is given to him by his father, and 
which he calls N&ru f that is, 1 brother/ For instance, say 
that a man's Pinch i b Fish-eagle (Annh i), he gives to each 
of his sons a Phuht; for instance, to one a kangaroo 
( gurummi^ to another a large white grub {puyxng) which 
is found in gurn-trees + and so on. A man does not kill or 1 
eat his Pinc&ti + Moreover, he is supposed to have some 
particular affinity to his father’s Pincht, and is not per¬ 
mitted to eat it *" 1 From this account it would seem that 
in these tribes every man had a personal totem which was 
assigned to him by his father, though on what principle the 

1 A. Wx 31 curist, A T afwt Tnhu cf SvutA-Eart Aait^nlia t |x 147, on thp 
antbodty at Mr. Hjury B. Aldridge. * 
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m 


assignation was made does not appear* and the personal 
totems of brothers differed from each other as well as from 
that of their father. Parallel to the personal totems * 
(pinc/m) of these Maryborough tribes are the Iwdjan or 
jimbir of the Wiradjuri and the Yum and the ihundung 
or n elder brothers pp of the KurnaL 1 

In the Muruburra tribe* living at White Cliffs on The 
Great Sandy Island, the names of the four subclasses were 
practically the same as in the Kaiabara and Maryborough HibdftEi« 
tribes, and descent was in the male line both for the 
subclass and the totem ; but the names of the two primary 
clashes have not been ascertained. The following list of 
subclasses and totems was obtained by Dr. Howitt from a 
member of the Muruburra tribe* w r ho was of the Theirwain 


class and the fire totem 


Muruburra Tribe 


Class System 


CLtjws. 

5u be Las ses 

Totems 



Eilgoin 

Bunda 

watcr-&iftke f carpet-snake, red kangaroo, 
emu, turtle, iguana, 

black dingo* black duck* thunder* yellow 
dingo. 

\ 


Baring 

ThtirWiii n 

fish-hawk* bream, 
fire, opossum. 


In this Queensland group of tribes w ith four sub- Montage 
classes and male descent, just as in the Kulin nation of 
Victoria with two classes and male descent, 3 the marriage of prohibited, 
ail cousins was forbidden ; that is, not only w'ere the children 
of two sisters and the children of tw r o brothers forbidden to 
marry as they necessarily are in all Australian tribes with 
a two- or four-class system, but the children of a brother 
jind a sister were equally forbidden to marry* and for the 

1 -Site abo?(, pp. 4Id Sif„ and E*]ow, Australia, pp. 1i j T 130, 

P- 49%' 

1 A. W r howitr* Afl/irr Trj&fi ^ 1 S« above, pp. 4 3 $ 
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same reason* namely, that they were too near of kin. It 
sometimes, however, happened that cousins fell in love with 
each other and made a runaway match of it, but if they 
were caught they were severely punished and sometimes 
killed. 1 

In these tribes wives were obtained in various ways. 
Sometimes girls were betrothed in their infancy to suitable 
men, A woman captured from a hostile tribe belonged to 
her captor, if she were of the proper class. Nearly all their 
fights resulted from the capture of women ; indeed these 
people made forays for the purpose of carrying off wives? 
Also there was a curious practice of capturing women after 
two tribes had met at the Dora or initiation ceremonies of 
young men. On the last evening, when the last dance was 
over, and the assembly w r as dispersing in the darkness, 
spreading out like a fan from the ceremonial ground, the 
young men of both sides of the community used to lie in 
wait for the women, then rush out and carry them off as 
they returned to their camps. This had to be done quietly, 
or the girls' friends would hear and rescue them. If the 
ravishers were confident in their numbers, they defended 
their captives ; if not, they let them go and fled for then 
lives, sometimes receiving very' ugly wounds from their 
pursuers. The women thus taken might be either married 
or single, but a preference was always shown for single 
women. A young man would learn beforehand which was 
the right girl for him, and when he seized her he would ask 
her of what class she was ; for if she was not of the class 
into which he might marry he would at once let her go. 
His object was to get a wife of the right class. At such 
gatherings there was always some one who could tell every¬ 
body's class* subclass, and totem. 4 

When a man died, his surviving brother whether elder 
or younger, might marry the widow ; but he must be either 


1 A- W_ Hii-wist, Niifitr Trite1 &f 
Sen fA-Eat f Atutrafia M p. Yei 

Dr. FTnwiU I dll 44 !>/. Sit. p, 3JO* 
ifcrt in I be Murtibuwa tribe a nun'i 
proper wife the daughter ctf hi*, 
mother r t broth**. Ferkop* the Mum. 
bum wtjc exccptfoDal Ln permitting, 
wr mth*r mtomnwTuSmg* thi* c 4 *e af 


twisMn-tmnufttr 

3 A. W, I [owin, *p. «rrr pp. 332, 
*35Jff* 

3 A. w r Howict, #/, r-j>. pp, ajJ 
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a full or a half-brother in our sense of the word, and not J 

merely a tribal brother, 1. 

The tribes about Maryborough observed the usual rule kftnma 
or avoidance between son-in-law and mother-in-law* The 
two would never look at or towards each other. A man 
would hide himself anywhere or anyhow, if his wife's * L,fl ' m,tttV * L 
mother were near. The relation between them was called 
muteng? 


§ 8. Tribes with An&mal&us Class Systems and 
Female Descent 

We have now completed our survey of the tribes with Tribes with 
normal class systems, whether of the two-class or of 
four-class type, in South-Eastern Australia. It remainseyum* 
to notice some tribes whose class systems present certain 
anomalous features. We begin with those which trace 
descent in the female line Among these the first to be 
considered will be the Wotjobaluk + whose tribal name is 
derived from 44 man," and taluk, *' people/ 11 a 

The Wotjobaluk occupied a considerable area of what is The 
known as the VVtmmera district of North-Western Victoria, 

Their country'extended from the Wammera to the Richardson victoria. 
River and northward to the salt lakes in which these streams 
lose themselves before they reach the Murray.* The whole 
of this district, as we have seen, consists of vast sandy plains, 
sparsely covered with grass and intersected with belts of 
scrub and forests of Casuarina, Banksia. and eucalyptus. 

The climate is very dry, the ram fall very low, and the 
drought sometimes severe. 1 

The Wotjobaluk were divided into two exogamous The 
classes (moieties) called Krokitch and Gamutch respectively, 
and each of these classes included a number of totem clans, ^t 
the members of which claimed to own various natural ^ 
species and natural phenomena. The things which the tyCcffi *- 

1 A. W* A'flft'w Tf&it 4 / *ther (A. W. HmriU, ^ 

Am£fnIia T p, 236, 3 ^ 7 ). 

a A- W. Hewitt, cfl, tit. p H £36. 7 A- W. Hewitt, ^ n't. p. 54, 

SinuEarly amcrti£ the Iribea A bom * A. W. Howkt, p/. rit. p. 54. 

Sit?balw si mu und hw modur-in-bv * A. K- Wallies, jeuitralaiia, i_ 

MTO looked" at or spoke lo each 167 2? J. See abore, pp. 316 f$. 
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^ members of a totem dan thus claimed as belonging to them 

may be called their subtotems. Examples of similar sub- 
r totems have met us before. 1 "The whole universe," says 
Dr, Howitt, "including mankind, was apparently divided 
between the classes, Therefore the list of subtotems might 
be extended indefinitely. It appears that a man speaks of 
some as being ‘ nearer to him 1 than others. I am unable 
to ascertain the precise meaning of this expression. When 
pressed upon this question, a black would say, ' Oh, that is 
what our tethers told us^"* The social system of the 
Wotjobaluk tribe with its classes, totems, and subtotems is 
set forth in the following table :—* 


Wotjobaluk Sv-sti-lw 


CIhaws- 


Toterm, 




ihe star Foimlhaut {BunfU) t plains 
turkey, opG^sun^ a grub a 

tuber (£aru£n)y grey kangiirM, red 
kangaroo. 


Krokitch 


gal ah (or white} 
cockatoo 


native companion, bandicoot, emu, 
mussel, Til Li ok. iluck, mountain duck, 
magpie goose. 


a cave 
pelican 
carpet-snake 


subtotems slot known, 

f* M 

n ** 


the hot wind 


a venomous snake, a small snake, 
Pennant's lorikeet, a small bird 
(wtftip), the moon. 


a tuber 


subtotems not known. 


1 above, pp, rS-So, 133 - 136 , 

4Jq, 41 % if, 

1 A. W. Hu wit t, Afa/rtv Tribtj qf 
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Wotjobaluk System {tmUtmitd} 




GamuLLh 


Twcm%. 


SuhtgicnUL 


native cal, bliick swan, tiger-snake, 
deaf adder sulphur - crested cockatoo, crow, 

dingo. 

the sea subtuietm not known. 

* 

thunder, magpie, native cat, fine, white 
gull, white-bellied enrmcsnml, small 
pelican ■ black cormorant, large cormorant* 

bul I oak ( Qwamajfltnuca) t a wader, 
grey heron* chough. 

a small iguana, Lice lizard, black duck, 
black cockatoo -\ a small snake, teat duck, a bird 

(jerjSjj-), 


In this tribe the classes* totems, and subtotems are all Peculiar 
called dr, 1 On the Wotjobaiuk system Dr. Howitt observes ^Tw^o- 
that it appears to be a peculiar development of the two-class bah k 
system of the Darling River tribes with totem dans but no ? " =r ’ mv 
subclasses. 5 But in the case of the Wotjohaluk, he says, 
w some of the totems have advanced almost to the grade of 
subclasses, and they have a markedly independent existence* 

The new features are the numerous groups of subtotems 
attached to the*classes Gamutch and Krokitdi respectively 
It seems as if some of the totems of a two-class system had 
grown in importance* leaving the remaining totems behind 
in obscurity ; and probably this has arisen through this 
tribe dividing the whole universe between the two classes, 
as, for instance^ the Wiradjuri do.” * 

As to the respect which a Wotjobaluk entertained Imimair 
for his totem animal, we are told that he “ would not ^2^™^ 
harm his totem if he c^uld avoid it, but at a pinch he 
would cat it in default of other food. In order to injure 

* 

m 

1 A- W. Ilowilt, riaiivr Trite of 1 A. W. Howitt, A'atirr Trite cf 
Seutk rEcil p. 132* Snmik-Ea.il AMitr\sIia f p. 132. 

1 Sec abo^ T pp, ^Sq 
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another person he would t however, kill that person's totem* 
To dream about his own totem means that some one has 
done something to it for the purpose of harming the sleeper 
or one of his tote mites* But if he dreams it again, it means 
himself, and if he thereupon falls ill, he will certainly see 
the wraith of the person who is trying to ' catch s him. The 
same beliefs are held by the other tribes of this nation / 11 
Such beliefs illustrate the intimate connection which is 
supposed to subsist between a man and his totem; the 
totem animal appears to be to some extent identified with 
the man, since any injury done to it will be felt by him. 

Further, several of the totems are thought to be specially 
related to each other. Thus the sun totem (ffgaui) is in 
some way associated with the white cockatoo (garr/fHAa) 
totem* For a man of the sun totem has been known to 
claim the white cockatoo as a second name of his totem 
(mriV) * he maintained that both Sun and White Cockatoo 
were his names, but that Sun was specially his name and 
White Cockatoo 11 came a little behind it ,p On the other 
hand r another man who claimed to be both Sun and White 
Cockatoo, said that he was especially White Cockatoo, and 
that Sun “came a little behind his White Cockatoo name" 
The exact relation of the two Dr. Hewitt was not able to 
ascertain r He inclines to regard the two as u very slightly 
divergent branches of the same totem," or as 11 slightly 
divergent appendages of the class Krokitch, under ncw r 
names.” s 

Some light is thrown on the relation of the totems to 
each other by the mechanical method which the Wotjobaluk 

of their classes 
the dead with 

their heads pointing in different directions according to 
their class and totem* and the various directions were all 
fixed with reference to the rising sun. Two of Dr, Hewitt's 
informants, who w r cre old men, spent about two hours in 
laying out the mortuary directions on the ground with sticks, 
and Dr. Howitt took their bearings with a compass. The 

1 A. W. Howitt, /fettim TViAr* rf iJ, a in /turn*} 9 f the 
Snttk-Eoit A*i£mtffr, pp, 143 if. rviiL p, 6t. 

1 A* W. Howitl* ep. p_ 12a - w w 
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diagram which he thus constructed, he tells us, may not be 
altogether correct because the list of totems is probably 
incomplete. »lt is as follows:— 1 



ATutcr 


Thus it will be observ ed that men of the Sun totem are 
laid in the grave with their heads to the east; men of the 
White Cockatoo totem are buried with their heads to the 
northeast; men of the Hot Wind totem art buried with 
their heads to the north west, which was appropriate, since 
in the country of the Wotjobaiuk the hot wind blows from 
that quarter. And similarly with the other totems It will 
be noticed that the pelican totem is found in both the two 
primary classes Krokitch and GamutcK No explanation 
of this repetition is given by Dr. Howitt He tells us that 
the Sun was the principal totem, and that from it ail the 
other totems are counted. 1 When a man died, he was no Mmr 
longer called by his old totem name, but received a 
name, which varied with the particular totem. These new ImIuIl 
names are called by Dr. Howitt *' mortuary totems. Thus 
when a man of the sun totem died, he would no longer be 


* Smtk-E*it Axitralm, 
id " further Notn on 
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spoken of as Sun (ngnui) but as 41 Behind the sun kfe (wur/i- 
ngaui), that is 3 as a shadow cast behind the speaker by the 
, sun. When a man of the Krokitch class and the pelican 
totem died, he would no longer be called Pelican (bfite/umga/ K 
batya-ngal) but “ Bark of the malice " {ms/bagragr); and so 
on with ihe other totems. The custom probably originated 
in the extreme dislike of the aborigines to name the dead . 1 
fttWian The relation in which people stand to their sub totems 
as distinguished from their totems is, as usual, somewhat 
uiUcsam. vague and indefinite, A man claims to own his subtotem, 
buf he does not identify himself w r ith it or name himself 
after it, as he names himself after hh totem. For example, 
a man of the Sun totem claims kangaroos as his property 
because they arc his subtotems, but he is not called 
Kangaroo; he is called Sun after his totem the sum 
Similarly a man of the sun totem claims the star Fomal- 
hau.lt (Bvttjif) as his, but he is not named after the star. 
Again, a man of the hot wind totem claims two sorts of 
snakes, two sorts of birds, and the moon as his* but he h not 
called after any of them; he is called Hot Wind, 44 The 
true totem" says Dr. Hewitt, 41 owns him, but he owns the 
subtotem," 2 

totem ic system of the Wotjobaluk is still further 
w<*jo. complicated by the possession of what I have called sex- 
^ ^ totems.* Among them the sex-totem or, as they called it, 

■■ broiiKT 1 the “ brother" or the men was the bat, and the sex-totem 
JbJ^T or “ Sister ” of thc women ™ the owlet-nightjar, which was 
i:ic?ii i-tt also called the * wife “ of the men. These sej£-totems of the 

•' BMer" Wotjobaluk. says Dr, Howltt. "were real totems, although of 
a pecuiiair kind ‘ The y w wc called yaur or flesh, or Hgirahd 
or mir, just as were thc totems proper." The only difference 
was that, whereas thc bat was the brother of all the men 
and the owlet-nightjar the sister of all the women, an 
ordinary totem was the brother or sister only of the men 


J A. W. Hbwiltp in /ffffmal ef the 
ANtkrvpilegitai fttstiiuhr, ivtri. (igffe) 
p. 64 : M., Native Tribes ef 
Eati Awifm/ia^, p. 123, 

1 S. ^ r . Hewitt, Native Trifci af 
Souf*-£aif Aral rati a, p. 123 : id., Ln 
Amm$l kefart vf fJte SmitAivnmM 
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and women who bore its name. In regard to their sex- 
totems the Wotjobal u fo said that " the life of the bat is the 
liie of a man, and the life of the owlet-nightjar is the life of* 
a woman," and that when either of these creatures is killed 
the life of some man or of some woman is shortened. In 
such a case every man or every woman in the camp feared 
that he or she might be the victim, and from this cause 
great fights arose in the tribe between the men on one side 
and the women on the other. For example, some men 
might kill an owlet-nightjar and then boast of their exploit 
in camp. The women would then in their turn kill a bat 
and carry it to the camp on the point of a stick, and with a 
piece or wood in its mouth to keep it open. This was held 
aloft in triumph, the oldest woman walking at the head of 
the procession and the younger women following, while they 
all shouted Yeip Yftj> (hurrah) ! The men then turned out, 
armed with clubs, boomerangs, and even spears, and engaged 
the women, who fought with their digging-sticks, belabouring 
the men with them and cleverly parrying or breaking the 
spears that were thrown at them. Sometimes, however, the 
spears went home and the women were wounded or killed. 

But at other times they got the better of their male adver¬ 
saries, who had to retire discomfited with broken heads and 
sore bones. These curious fights between men and women 
over their sex-totems seem to have occurred in all the tribes 
of South-Eastern Australia among whom sex-totems have 
been found.’ The true character of the sex-totem, as Dr, T^tiftof 
ilowitt justly observes, appears to be shown by the state- n *° * nd 
ment or the Wotjobaluk that “ the life of a bat is the life of£*fct» 
a man,” and that “the life of an owlet-nightjar is the life of 1 *^™ 1 
a woman ” ; for such a belief fully explains the rage of cither t&Hfe of 


sex when one of their sex-totems has been killed. u 
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among the Wotjobaluk the conception of a sex-totem, as 
well as of an ordinary totem , 1 seemr to involve a more or 
' complete identification of a man or womafl with his or 
her totem animal. His or her life is apparently thought to 
be so bound up with that of the animal that an injury done 
to the animal injures correspondingly the man or woman, 
while its destruction entails his or her death. On these and 
similar facts I formerly based a theory that a totem may 
have been supposed to contain the external soul of the 
person who claimed it» 

Mima** The rule of marriage in the Wctjobaluk tribe was that a 
w,<1 man of one class (Krokitch or Gamutch) must marry a 
ira^'ihe woman or the other class (Gamutch or Krokitch), but that 
he wa3 ^ reC to marry a woman of any totem in that class. 
The children took their class and totem from their mother. 
For example, if a Krokitch man of the sun totem married a 
Gamutch woman of the black swan totem, the children 
would be Gamutch Flack Swans. If a Gamutch man of 
the tiger-snake totem married a Krokitch woman of the 
bandicoot totem, the children would be Krokitch Bandicoots, 
and so on. a In all negotiations with a view to marriage the 
first question was, “ What is the yatterfit f flesh ') of the two 
persons t * For yamrin meant class and totem as well as 
flesh, and no marriage could take place between, persons of 
i^scj] the wrong class or totem. But besides this class restriction 
on marriage there was in the Wotjobaluk tribe a local 
Wot>cK restriction also, since a man was forbidden to many a 
woman of the same place a_s his mother : they thought his 
flesh (yawertw) was too near to the flesh of the women who 
lived there. Hence he had to go for a wife to some place 
where there was no flesh near to his* The same 

rule applied to the woman . 4 Thus we find that in the 
Wotjobaluk, as m the southern tribes of the Kalin nation/ 
class exogamy is combined with local exogamy. This is 


1 5 e* ahgtfe, pp. 453 Mp 

1 Tkf £*idm BmsK* It 4 <J 
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the anomalous feature in the class system of the Wotjobaluk, 
which in other respect? appears to be normal. 

Besides the restrictions imposed by the class and the'wmjo- 
maternat district, the Wotjobaluk, like all other Australian bri ^ .. 
tribes, prohibited marriage between persona who stood in 
certain degrees of kinship to each other. In particular they 
laid great stress on forbidding the marriage of a marrupi *« 
with a mamp-gurh; that is, a man might not many the 
daughter of his mother’s brother nor of his father's sister. 

Two such persons might not mix their flesh, their yauerin 
being too near. Nay more than that, their descendants 
were prohibited from marrying each other so long as the 
relationship between them could be traced. However, the 
native informants added “ that they remembered that one or 
tw'o cases had occurred in which such a marriage had been 
permitted, but in them the parties were from places far 
distant from each other, for instance, the Wimmera and 
Murray Rivers, and that in those cases their respective 
parents were distant tribal brothers and sisters ," 1 This 
Wotjobaluk prohibition to marry the daughter of a mother's 
brother or of a father's sister is, as Dr, l lowitt observes,' a 
great remove from the custom of the Urabunna, among 
whom, on the contrary, a man's proper wife is precisely the 
daughter of his mother’s (elder) brother or of his fathers 
(elder) sister . 4 The same view as to the propriety or 
marriage with the daughter of a mother's brother or of a 
father's sister was held also by the Jupagalk, a tribe which 
bordered on the Wot jo nation, but they said that the 
woman should be obtained from a distant place so as not 
to be too near him in flesh-* We have seen that the Kulin, 
like the Wotjobaluk, also prohibited not only the marriage 
of first cousins, the children of a brother and a sister, but 
also the marriage of the descendants of such cousins, so 
far as the relationship could be traced . 4 

In the Wotjobaluk tribe, when it had been ascertained iVr<n*hai 
that there were no impediments of any kind to the marriage ™'[ tj 
of two persons, whether a girl and a boy, or a girl and a uk^cU 
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man, they were betrothed by their respective fathers, uho.se 
consent was essential. Yet it was ttfc elder brothers of the 
pair who made the arrangements. Such engagements might 
be made at any time, but they were most commonly 
arranged at the great gatherings when the intermarrying 
tribes met together to feast or perform ceremonies. In 
anticipation of these meetings the young men used to 
ascertain what unmarried girls had not been betrothed, 
which of them were of the class with which theirs might 
mainy, and what were the places from which they might 
take a wife. Having ascertained these particulars two 
young men would meet at one of these assemblies and 
agree to give their sisters in exchange to be the wives 
of their respective younger brothers . 1 The ceremony of 
marriage was simple. The bride was taken to the bride¬ 
groom's camp by her father, accompanied by the father, 
father's brothers, brothers,, ami mate paternal cousins of the 
bridegroom. At the camp the lather's sister of the bride 
said to her, 41 That is your husband. He will give you foocL 
You must stop with him/' No one but the bridegroom had 
access to the bride at marriage in this tribe. Men too were 
very strict in requiring fidelity from their wives, and would 
not lend them to friends or visitors from a distanced 

It happened not uncommonly that a girl who had been 
betrothed to a man in her infancy liked some one dsc better 
and eloped with him. All her male kindred pursued the 
runaway couple* and if they caught them, the lover had to 
fight them or rather to parry the spears which they threw at 
him* The girl's father and brothers were the first to cast 
their spears at him, and the others followed. If he passed 
through the ordeal successfully, he was allowed to keep the 
girl, provided always that he was of the right class and not 
within the prohibited degrees of relationship. But he had 
to find a sister to give in exchange for her/ Very different 
was the case if the man who ran away with a girl was of 

1 A. V\\ rfofriU, Natirt* e/ n* tbe bridegroom had access [o she 

Seutk-Eajf Auttmlio^ pp. 2 41 if. bride at itu.urpigc, So? A. W. Hd*Ltl, 
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the wrong class or within the prohibited degrees of relation¬ 
ship, Such ^ an offenCc against the tribal morality was 
punished with great severity. AH the men of both the* 
intermarrying classes gave chase, and if they caught the 
culprit they would kill and bury him. "My Wotjobaluk 
informants said that this was always done in the old times 
before white men came; but that they did not do as their 
western neighbours did, namely, cat him. It was the duty 
of the woman's father and brothers, in such a case, to kill 
hen this was confirmed to me by a Mukjarawaint man, 
who said that if a man took a woman who was of the same 
yautrtn as himself, the pursuers, if they caught him, killed 
him, and with the exception of the flesh of the thighs and 
upper arms, which were roasted and eaten, they chopped the 
body into small pieces, and left them lying on a log. The 
flesh was eaten by his totemites, including even his brothers. 

This he said was also the custom of the jupagalk." 1 

It was not customary in the Wotjobaluk tribe for a W]dow 
widow to be taken by her deceased husband’s brother. 

They had a feeling against the practice. An old man Stolid * 
explained to Dr. Howitt that it was unpleasant to lie i n b,oticfl 
the place of a dead brother, and so to be always reminded 
of him.' Similarly some or the Queensland tribes near 
Brisbane considered it monstrous that a man should marry 
his brother's widow, and such marriages never took place 
among them; but the brother of the deceased had a voice 
in giving the widow to another* 

The Wotjobaluk had the classifkatory system of relation- ciaaifr 
ship. Thus in the generation above his own a man applied . 
the same term maam to his father, to his fathers brothers, SSiT 
and to the husbands of his mother's sisters ; and he applied 
the same term bap to his mother, to his mother’s sisters, and taluk.** 0 " 
to the wives of his father's brothers. In his own generation 
he applied the same term wan to his brothers, to the sons of 
his fathers brothers, and to the sons of his mother's sisters. 

He applied the same term, matjtm to his wire, to hts wife's 
sisters, and to his brothers' wives, A woman applied the 
same term mnitch to her husband, to her husband's brothers, * * 

• A, W, He.wilt, AVu-kv Tn'iti *J » A. W. Uowiit, of , til, p. a±S 
Scutk-Eait AZstntfm, pp. *46 if, _ a A W. Ilowiil, a p. tit. ji 337’ 
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and to her sisters* husbands. In the generation below his 
own a man applied the same term n£iduk to his sons* to his 
brothers" sons, and to the sons of hts wife's sisters. Similarly 
a woman applied the same term nunungytp to her sons* to 
her sisters' sons, and to the sons of her husband's brothers . 11 


In the south-western part of Victoria* to the south of 
the Wotjobaluk, there was a tribe or suhtribc who were 
reckoned to the Wotjobaluk, but who called themselves 
MukjarawainL They lived in the northern parts of the 
picturesque Grampian Mountains and at the sources of the 
Wlrnmera River," Their system or classes and totems has 
not been recorder] ; but we hear of a black cockatoo totem 
and a white cockatoo totem among them* and learn inci¬ 
dentally that a White Cockatoo man might marry a Black 
Cockatoo woman/ 

From the southern limits of the Mukjarawaint to 
the sea on the south, and from Mount Gambler on the 
west to Eumere!la Creek on the east, there was a nation 
who called themselves Mara* a name which in their 
language signified * man * or “men / 4 A small tribe of 
this nation bore the name of Goumditeh-mara, and had its 
headquarters at Goumditch or Lake Condah/ This tribe 
was divided into two exogamou& classes Krokitch and 
Kaputch* the names of which are dearly identical with the 
Krokitch and Gamutch of the Wotjobaluk, Two totems 
arc recorded, namely* White Cockatoo and Black Cockatoo, 
each of which claimed a number of subtotems- The system 
may be exhibited in tabular form as follows :—* 
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Krokitch 

white cockatoo 

pelican, kughing-JsckiSE, parrot, owl, 



mopokc* larg-e kangaroo, native 
companion. 

Kftputch 

black cockatoo 

H‘ 

emu, w hi p - £nake p opossum, brush 



laagmftHi, native btar T swaii h eagle* 
hawk, spajTDw hawlc* 


In this tribe the child took its class and totem from its M»mag* 
mother, but belonged to the local division of its father and 
spoke his language Wives were obtained from distant u« 
places, because such women were thought not to be soS^XLn 
" closc in flesh " as those who lived in the same or neigh¬ 
bouring districts. Here, accordingly, as in the Wgtjobaluk 
and the southern tribes of the Kulin nation, a rule of local 
exogamy was superadded to the rule of class exogamy. 

Children were betrothed by their parents, sister being 
exchanged for sister in the usual way. “There was no 
sexual licence allowed at any time in this tribe, although 
occasionally a man lent his wife to others, but this was 
always the occasion of fight between him and the better¬ 
thinking of the tribes-people ” 1 

The Goumditch-mara belonged to a large group of tribes Tribwof 
in South-Western Victoria, which have been well described fEtem 
by Mr. James Dawson . 11 He tells us that the aborigines are 'Two™* 
divided into tribes, each of which has its own country v^usuniHu 
distinguished by the name or language of the tribe.* C ^ >K * 

“ Every person is considered to belong to his father's tribe, ° f d “ i ' 
and cannot marry into it Besides this division, there is 
another which is made solely for the purpose of preventing 
marriages with matttnai relatives. The aborigines arc 

1 A. W liowitt, Ai/ii* Tnlfti tj glut (Melbourne, SmJtley, ami Ade- 
S*dk-E*it Australia, pp. 6J, *49, bide, 1SS1). 
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every where divided into classes; and every one is considered 
to belong to his mothers class, and dknnot many into it in 
"any tribe, as all of the same class are considered brothers 
and sisters. There arc five classes in all the tribes of the 
Western District, and these take their names from certain 
animals—the long-hi tied cockatoo {kuurok^ttk\ the pelican 
{t&rtp&ftnpfi), the banksian cockatoo {kappateh\ the boa 
snake {kfrluuk\ and the quail ( kmmamit Of these five 
classes the first two, namely. Long-billed Cockatoo and 
PeKcan, were looked upon as sister classes and no marriage 
between them was permitted. The same was true of the 
third and fourth classes, namely Banksian Cockatoo and Boa 
Snake ; they were sister classes and no marriage between 
them was allowed. The fifth class, namely Qua if was not 
so related to another class, and might therefore marry into 
any class but its own. The first two classes (Long’billed 
Cockatoo and Pelican) were allowed to marry into any of 
the remaining three classes, and so ivere the third and fourth 
classes (Banksian Cockatoo and Boa Snake ), 1 To put this 
in tabular form :•—- 

tribes or South-Western Victoria 

Ciassc r or Totems 

{ Long-billed Cockatoo (kwtroksetch) 

Pelican (Aarffioertfpp) 

{ Eanksian Cockatoo {kappatehi 
Boa S nake {kirtuu£y 

Quail {Jsuurtamii) 

iiiadouu- It might be doubted at first sight whether these divisions, 
wluch Mr. Dawson calls classes, are what we call classes or 
ikins iweri subclasses or totem clans. Their uneven number is against 
the view that they are what we now call classes or subclasses, 
lotem since such classes arc regularly found in groups of two and 
subclasses in groups of four or eight Probably Dr. Hewitt is 
right in treating Mr. Dawson's ^lasses as totem clans. He 
[joints out that the first four of the animals which give their 

1 J- DiWVifc, Amfrdifiin Ahrriftinm, ing htfa* to the luiivzuline farm \ 
pp, 26 tf m J rhc IcmSflinc fnrra^ of fur ruunpk, Timicqliffl? 

eifc» riamci are tonsed by adit- 1 * pelbn,^ feminine Jkartpivr&fip httxr- 
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names to these classes are totems of the Wutjobaluk, and 
that the third is one of the totems of the Gournditch-mara. On 
the whole Dr, Howict inclines to believe that classes or sub- * 
classes, in the sense in which we employ these terms, did 
not exist among; the tribes of South-Western Victoria at the 
time when they were described by Mr. James Dawson, for 
otherwise that experienced observer con Ed hardly have over¬ 
looked them* 1 

Inquiries made by Mr A L. P. Cameron among the as4 
natives near Mortlake, w hich is within the area of the tribes 
described by Mr, Dawson, elicited the following list of 
totems:— 1 

I firokage ¥ while cockatoo^ red trtst, 

\ Karpcrxfij pelican. 

( Ruffi/tAi black cockatoo, 

Kurtuk^ whip T-ruikc. 

Of these totems Pelican was supplementary to White 
Cockatoo^ and Whip Snake was supplement ary to Black 
Cockatoo. Thus it apj>cars that with these people, just as 
with the Gournditch-mara, the two principal totems were 
White Cockatoo and Black Cockatoo, and their native 
names Krokagc and Kubitch are clearly equivalent to the 
class-names of the Goumditch-mara, namely Krokitch and 
Kaputch, which in their turn are identical with the class- 
names of the Wotjobaluk, namely Krokitch and Ga mutch. 

The names which Mr. Dawson assigns to the two cockatoo 
“classes/' namely Kuuurokectch and Kappatch, are also, it 
would seem, merely slightly different forms of the same two 
class-names Krokitch and Gamutch,® 

The aborigines of South-Western Victoria, described by Tnditkn 
Mr. Dawson, had a tradition that the first progenitor 
their tribes was a Long-billed Cockatoo, who had for his wife ihc classes 
a Banksian Cockatoo. These two were the great-great- 01 
grandfather and great-great-grandmother of the people. 

They had sons and daughter who belonged to their mother's 

class, and were therefore Banksian Cockatoos, As the Saws 
^ * * 
1 A. tV. lluwisL, AiMm Tn'&ti #f l A. W, HowitL, tfV r p r 115, 

Sau/A.£<ut Aui/ra/m, pp T 124 jf., 1 A. W + HwttU fit. pp, 125, 

350. ' 250. 
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of consanguinity forbade marriages between them, it was 
necessary to introduce * fresh flesh 11 {wamhepat; fituram) M 
which could only be obtained by marriage with strangers. 
The sons got wives from a distance, and their sons, again* 
had to do the same. That is how the Feliean, Snake, and 
Quail classes were introduced, which, together with those 
of their first parents, the Long-billed Cockatoo and the 
Banksian Cockatoo, form the five maternal classes or totem 
clans which exist, or rather used to exist* all through the 
Western District of Victoria. 1 

The uib« In these tribes of South-Western Victoria, as in other 
w«tam tribes inhabiting the better-watered and more fertile regions 
\ac-tomi on or near the coast, strict rules of local exogamy were 
super added to the rule of class exogamy. For every man 
pimy wid wa s forbidden to many into his father's tribe, into his 
mother's tribe, into his grandmothers tribe, into an adjoining 
c*ogiirm% tribe, and even into any tribe that spoke his own dialect 3 
These complex marriage laws appear to have been strictly 
enforced. On this subject Mr. James Dawson, who knew 
the people well, writes as follows: 11 No marriage or 

betrothal Ls permitted without the approval of the chiefs of 
each party, who first ascertain that no * flesh 1 relationship 
exists, and oven then their permission must be rewarded by 
Sirktaea presents. So strictly are the laws of marriage carried out, 
th^r ni.^ 1 should any signs of affection and courtship be observed 
nwjc hm between those of 1 one flesh/ the brothers or male relatives 
eufanMi the woman beat her severely ; the man is brought before 
the chief, and accused of an intention to fall into the same 
flesh, and is severely reprimanded by the tribe. If he 
persists, and runs away with the object of his affections, 
they beat and ' cut his head alt over 1 ; and if the woman 
was a consenting party she is half-killed. If she dies in 
consequence of her punishment, her death is avenged by the 
man's receiving an additional beating from her relatives. 
No other vengeance is taken, as her punishment is legal. 
A child bom under such conditions is taken from the 
parents, and handed over to the care of its grandmother, 
who is compelled to rear it, as no one else will adopt n. 

1 J, Atiitrafixti Aier$guus t |i 

* Jh fp. iii . pp, afip 27. 
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11 says much for the morality of the aborigines and their 
laws that illegitimacy is'rare, and is looked upon with such 4 
abhorrence that the mother is always severely beaten by 
her relatives, and sometimes put to death and burned. Her 
child is occasionally killed and burned with her. The 
father of the child is also punished with the greatest severity, 
and occasionally killed. Should he survive the chastise¬ 
ment inflicted upon him, he is always shunned by the 
woman's relatives, and any efforts to conciliate them with 
gifts are spumed, and his presents are put in the fire aftrl 
burned. Since the advent of Europeans among them, the 
aborigines have occasionally disregarded their admirable 
marriage laws, and to this disregard they attribute the 
greater weakness and unhealthiness of their children." 1 

Among these people children were betrothed to each B-irahal 
other in marriage as soon as they could walk. The 
posal was made by the girl’s father, A youth was notUwrtto* 
allowed to marry until he had been formally initiated into 
manhood. No person related to him by blood might Victoria, 
interfere or assist in the rites of initiation. Should the boy 
have brothers-in-law, they came and took him away to their 
own country to be initiated, and there he had to stay for 
twelve moons. If he had no brothers-in-law, strangers from 
a distant tribe came and took him away to their country. 

During his residence in this far country he was not allowed 
to speak the language of the tribe, but he learned to under¬ 
stand it when spoken. At the end of the time all the hairs 
of his beard were plucked out, and he was made to drink 
water mixed with mud, *1 hat completed his initiation into 
manhood. The upper front teeth of the novice were not 
knocked out in the Western District of Victoria, as they 
were in many other Australian tribes. He was then intro- ** 
duced to the young woman who was to be his wife; They 
might look at each other, hut were not allowed to converse; 8 

When the young man’s beard was grown again and the Muring 
young woman had attained* a marriageable age, she waa ^™ ^ : 
sent away from her tribe and placed under the care of theurf^fe 
young man's mother, or his nearest female relative, who *'*, 1T * * 

J ijjolcr 

, 1 Pawawt, Awtsfml£gH Abvn'ginfi t p, afi. dtflfefeni 

! J- Dawicfl* 2S, jo, 
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kept her till the two were married, but not in the same hut 
with her future husband. She waf constantly attended by 
* one of his female relatives, but was not allowed to speak 
the tribal language. She was expccted T however, to learn it 
sufficiently to understand iL On the marriage day bride 
and bridegroom were adorned on their brows with bunches 
of red feathers from the neck of the long-billed cockatoo, 
while the bridegroom had besides the white feather of a swan's 
wing p the web of which was torn so as to flutter in the wind. 
Feasting and dancing celebrated the happy day, and the 
young pair were conducted to a new hut, which was to be 
their home. But for two moons the two were not allowed to 
WutiiAl look at or speak to each other* During all that time they 
^ cre attended day and night by a bridemaid and a brideman, 
and wirr and had to sleep on opposite sides of the fire, the bride beside 
the bridemaid and the bridegroom beside the brideman. In 
scLUTuig^ order that she might not see her husband during this time* 
the bride kept her head and face covered with her opossum 
rug while he was present, and he kept his face turned 
away from her. This mutual avoidance of the newly* 

wedded couple used to afford much amusement to the young 
people of the tribe, who would peep into the hut and laugh 
at theiiL If the pair needed to communicate with each 
other they had to speak through their friends. 1 Even 
after these temporary barriers between husband and wife 
were removed, they had always to speak to each other in 
different languages* he using the speech of his tribe, and she 
using the speech of hers. On this subject Mr. Dawson 
writes: 11 Every person speaks the tribal language of the 
father, and must never mix it with any other The mother 
of a child is the only exception to this lawv for, in talking 
to it, she must use its fathers language as far as she can* 
and not her own. At the same time, she speaks to her 
husband in her own tribal language, and he speaks to her 
in his; so that all conversation is carried on between 
husband and wife in the same wsy as between an Englishman 
and a Frenchwoman, each speaking his or her own language* 
This very remarkable law explains the preservation of so 
many distinct dialects within so limited a space, even where 
5 J. t>nr»n, AitifrajiiAH jtp. T|oj2 H 
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there are no physical barriers to ready and frequent com¬ 
munication between therribesT 1 

These customs illustrate the stringency with which the flunm! 
rule of local exogamy was enforced by the natives of South- 
Western Victoria, The same people also rigidly observed “d 
the usage which in many Australian tribes obliges a man ■ ,|J 11 , 
and his mother-in-law to keep aloof from each other. 

Indeed, among the natives of South-Western Victoria 
this mutual avoidance began with the betrothal of the 
infants. The girls mother and her aunts might not look 
at the future son-in-law* nor speak to him from the time of 
his betrothal till his death. Should he come to the camp 
where they were livings he must lodge at a friend's hut, as ^ 

he was not allowed to go within fifty yards of their abode ; 
and if he met them on a path, they at once left it* clapped 
their hands, covered up their heads with rugs, walked in a 
stooping posture* and spoke in whispers till he had passed. 

When they spoke in each other's presence they had to use 
a special lingo called "turn tongue/ 1 but not for the sake 
of concealing their meaning, For everybody understood it. 

The future son-in-law never at any time mentioned the 
name of his future mother-in-law. Similar rules of avoid¬ 
ance were observed after the marriage had taken place~ 

They might not look upon each other even when one of 
them was dying. After death, however, the living looked 
upon the dead, 41 The aborigines/ 1 says Mr. Dawson, !S w ho 
shoiv great willingness to give explanations of their laws 
and habits to those persons they respect, cannot give any 
reason for this very extraordinary custom, which is said to 
be observed all over Australia* and in several island groups 
in the Pacific Ocean/ 1 * 

In these tribes* when a married man died* his brother 
was allowed to marry the widow, and if she had a family mT** 
he was hound to many her, for it was his duty to protect 
her and rear his brother's children, IT there was no 
brother, the chief sent the* widow to her own tribe a with 
whom she must remain till her period of mourning was 
ended. Those of her children who were under age were * 

1 J. D»w»d!L F Aujfrulinn Abtriginiii p. 40. 

* 1 J, *£. nk J 7 p 39. J2 IV. 
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sent with her, and remained with their mother's tribe till 
they came of age, when they returned to their father's tribe, 
r to which they belonged^ 

Sex Among the tribes of South-Western Victoria the common 

t^Ldihe bat W3,s sex-totem of the men, and the fern-owl or large 
Fsih-owL or goatsucker was the sex-totem of the women. For Mr, 

flgnLurcktft p ilwson te ji s us (hat "the common bat belongs to the men, 
who protect it against injury, even to the halT-kilEing of 
their wives for its sake. The fern owl, or large goatsucker 
belongs to the ivomcn, and, although a bird of evil omen, 
creating terror at night by its cry, it is jealously protected 
by them, Jf a man kills one, they are as much enraged as 
_ if it was one of their children, and will strike him with their 

long polea" 3 

The Immediately to the west of the tribes which we have 

iribellu j ust ^ en considering there was the liuandik tribe about 
tk “- Blount Gambler in the extreme south-eastern comer of 

■ivd sub- South Australia. Its territory extended along the coa-st 
from the Glenclg River on the east to Rivoli Bay on the 
west* The tribe was divided into two exogamous classes, 
with totem dans and subtotems, like the Wotjobaluk; and 
the names of its two classes, Kroki and Kurnite, are 
probably only altered forms of the two Wotjobaluk class 
names Krokitch and Gamtitcf^ The following is the 
system of the classes, totems, and subtotems in tabular 
form:— 4 

1 J- DawBoa, Australia* Abcrigit**** 1 A. \V\ KwilL fltf- p 1*3 ; 
I 1 J ? j Fimn aim! llowitl, RamiJafri ffW 

1 J, Dawsun, rit„ p L 5^ Rurna£ t p. f&S, cut stw Autbodiy of 

J A- w, 11 i>wke c , A'aJhv Trite Mr. D. $. Ktewan, 

Seusk-Rast Amfru/ia f pp P 63 151, 


* [Table 
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JiUAHPIK TrSRF. 

C 7 tiSJn and T&frms 


CUiKl 

Totems, 

SubCOiem* 


tea-tree (ttwrw) 

duck, wallaby, nw], crayfish etc- 


an cm] {■winma) 

? 

Kroki 

an edible root 

bos Lard, quail, dolvicli (a small kan¬ 

(muma) 

garoo), etc. 


while erestleis 

kangaroo, she-oak, summer, sun, 


cockatoo i&ar-tfM) 

autumn, wind, etc. 


fish-hawk 

smoke, honeysuckle tree (Bunksia), 



etc. 


pelican 

clog, bbekwood tree m^hm- 

Ojyfen), firt T frost, etc. 

Kuntilc 4 

crow (ww) 

lightning, lb under, min, clouds, hail, 
winter, etc. 


black cockatoo 
(wj7u) 

moon, Stars, etc. 


a harmless snake 
{kunMo) 

fish, cels, seats, string bark tree, etc. 


The usual law of exogamy prevailed as to the das sai; 
that is, Kroki might only many Kurnite and vkt versa. 

Descent of the class was in the female line: 1 

With regard to the Buandik classification of nature under Subtot™ 
the subtotcms r and the relation in which a man stood to 
them and to his totem, Mr D. S, Stewart says: ,jI AH this 
appears very arbitrary. I have tried in vain to find some 
reason for the arrangement I asked, 'To what division 
does a bullock belong? 1 After a pause, came the answer, 
fc It cats grass : it is Boortweria** I then said* 1 A crayfisj^, 
does not eat grass: why is it Boortw'crio? 1 Then came 
the standing reason for all puzzling questions: 'That is 
what our fathers said it was.' A mart does not kill, or use 

■ A. W. IJowilt, jVJtfrfir Tn&i? tf TnArl a/ AtHfrohiXy p. 

S&itA-Earf AmfraErn^ p, ijl. inl< Iffcnw WUU tea-tree. Hence 

"" * Each toicra name had (be preS* /f mAWtetm mrihs the tcw-arct « ' 

Atfrf mnn ing " dry," which in the totem, w SiRLlliflj meuii * 1 of 

table hi'r Iwq-n omitid for the ukt of the Craw EyCcm, 71 
simplicity {X W. HawiUt NkXx 
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as food, any of the animals of the same subdivision with 
himself, excepting when hunger ccnnpels ; and then they 
r express sorrow For having to eat their wingang (friends) or 
tumanang (their flesh). When using the last word they 
touch their breasts, to indicate the dose rdatu>nship r meaning 
almost a part of themselves. To illustrate :—One day one 
of the black fellows killed a crow. Three or four days 
afterwards a Boortwa (crow), named Larry p died. He had 
been ailing for some days* but the killing of his wmgong 
hastened his death, A Kumite may kill and eat any turnon 
of the Kroki, and a Kroki may likewise use any turnon of 
the Kumite. In the blood revenge arrangement, these 
subdivisions bear a prominent part Also, in cases of 
uncertain death, the tuman of the slayer will appear at live 
inquest" 1 This account of the relation in which a man 
sEands to his luingong (friend) or turnon (flesh) clearly shows 
how closely he identifies himself with his totem animal, 
since the death of the animal hastens his own, 

§ 0, Tribes with Anomalous Class Systems and 
Mali Descent 

W® now pass to the consideration of tribes with 
dua anomalous class systems and male descent The first to 

!S™i« noticed is the Yerkla-mining, a tribe situated on the 
dtiecfit, ■ coast of |he Great Australian Bight at the boundary between 
VrTkin- South Australia and West Australia. From Euda the terri- 

lnLfitELjfg. tory of the tribe stretches westward for about forty miles and 

eastward for about a hundred. Inland the tribesmen range 
as far as they dare go, but the barren nature of the country 
in this direction has set limits to their wanderings; and 
their imagination has peopled the great Nu El arbor Plains, 
he southern edge of which is about twenty-five miles from 
the sea, with a gigantic and very' dreadful snake, which 
devours every living thing and spares not even the stones and 
trees. The tribe calls itself Ycrrkla-rmning, which means 
11 gF the Morning Star."* 2 They arc reported to have 
- ^ the following totems:— ^ 

‘ ^ s : ^ Fiwta * Ar w. Henri it, Abffty Tnfci */ 

■nd H™n* A rt-riiW MUd JsT*r*mt\ Sexfk.Exif Awitraha, pp. $5- 139 S 

^ m ,r u OR | h* ACvirpILin Qh 
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VE^tLA-lilNIRO TkittE 

Totems * 


fin item . 

fiutiu 

Kuril 

J I 


rooi 

digger (one who dags) 
dingo 

ivombttl 


These totem clans appear to be localised ■ for the Bud era 
and Budu are said to live inland in the cliff country, while 
the Kura and Wemmg inhabit the coast* GirLs- arc 
betrothed in their childhood, and may be claimed by their ™ v 7rkiu- 
husband at any time. It is the father w ho betrothes his vM** 
daughter, but lie may be overruled by hi? cider brother, ^ * 
especially if his brother has the support of the chief medicine¬ 
man of the local group. If a girl elope? with another man, 
the old men give chase and punish her severely when they 
catch her. Her lover has to fight her promised husband, 
if the latter desires it. The number of spears thrown at the 
culprit is determined by the medicine-men. A wife is 
bound to be faithful to her husband, and is rarely lent to a 
visitor. For repeated infidelities she may be killed. When 
a man dies, his widow goes to his brother/ 

In Yorkc Peninsula of South Australia, between Sperfccf tim n«t 
G ulf and the Gulf of St Vincent, lives a tribe called the ™Jg % 
Narrang-ga. The tribe is divided into four classes, which 
bear the names of Emu h Red Kangaroo, Eagle-hawk, and nrtd ^ 
Shark; and |hc tribal country is divided into four 
each of which is inhabited by the people of one class only. 

The Kmu people live in the north, the Red Kangaroo people 
in the east, the Eagle-hawk people in the west, and the 
Shark people In the south of the peninsula. Thu? the class 


SvnifffflV" Journal if Mr 

AjfiW /mfi/nte, *si. p- JoS. 

h 11 the morning; dIat , 11 An<! 
milting is 44 man !+ or “ men / 1 

1 A. W. Hovilt, Milter Trite j pf 
Skm/A p. \ 2 i>, * 

* A, W, HovfH, oj tii. pp. 257 sifr 
For the reported marrhi^e rule* uf it* 
totem in ihb Tribe, iee A. W. 

ilowall, 41 Ncrta on the An tral con 
Class System^ yw.™/ if/thf Attfkrt- 


fetegital frui£/utf f *0* | cSS.s) pp. 5^ 
510 s also ibs^e, p. "* T Howill'i 
auEhnri^ fat ihe ruler Mr. Elphin- 
fcoc, form telegraph operator 
ml EucIjl As Dr, did nol 

repeat these fukl En his «o5ume MiWt 
Trite* 1/ SmlAEad Atutnt/ii r + he 
teems 10 have wrlUfOTOded 

doubts a-s to ibeif oorrctztnPis. I now 
fallow him In omit ting them. 
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organisation has become completely localised: the class 
divisions coincide with the local divisions. 1 Kach class 
„includes, or used to include, a number of totems, which are 
shown m the following table 


NAkkANo-cA Trike 

C/assej! r T&frms t and L&cat Dividma 


CUhb, 

Tfltoltti, 

LticaJ Division, 

Emu \ Alan) 

awillnw, aiilktp wa]i| 
tmke>\ magpie, mo’ 
pokc T Urk. ding,* 

fCutnam—ifoe ncrthnn pail ef 
the peflitisiila south 
pf Wallarwt Kftd- 
leu, And CLmLun. 

Retl Kang*™ ( J*Wj) 

*iE totems Eogeshrf With 
the claii mmn sue 

VVindeta—ifre eastern julie of 
the peninsula. 

Eig-Je^hiwk ( Jf|7rt J 

sftomLai, wallaby kan- 

\muha) r crow 

Wari—the western part of the 
peEiteLSfuU, 

Shark | W,!thutku\ 

wilJ gorVR% p*]kaa, 

trtiCICT-fiih, Si i ng ■ R|^ 

whiting 

Dilpa—the cirEreme (sj?ulh**n) 
fnrt of the pcniD- 
uli. 


Murid ge 
and d«MEn 
the 

Nairartg-ga, 


It will be observed that the four classes all bear the 
names of animals ; hence it might, as Dr. Howitt suggests,* 
be better to cal] them primary totems than classes. With 
regard to the rules of marriage and descent in the Narrang- 
ga tri Dr. Howitt says: " The restrictions which affect 
marriage are neither class, totem, nor locality, but relation¬ 
ship The class and totem names pass from father to child, 
he totems havmg, as in some other cases of male descent, 
„ coinc attached to localities instead of being scattered over 
. f7 ba CGUntr >'* In tabulating the marriages and descents 
m this tribe from the data given by the old men, I found 
that descent is in the male line, and that a man might 

rtiarT> ’ a ' vomjT1 evcrt of bis own totem. As in all tribes, 
fertile*, sistcr-marnage was strictly forbidden. This rule, of course. 

" A ' ww *** X*™*- PP- a «4 *+ ' 

sat* sfisiiiK ' 
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included the father's brother's daughter and the mother's 
sister's daughter but*a prohibition also attached to the 
daughter of\he mother's brother and of the father's sister. 11 \ 

In other words, the Narrang-ga, like the Kuiln, the Wotjo- 
baluk, and some Queensland tribes, 2 forbade all marriages 
between first cousins, whether the cousins were the children 
of two brothers, or of two sisters, or of a brother and a sister. 
According to old men whose memory went back to the time 
before Yorke Peninsula was occupied by the whites, the 
Narrang-ga used to wage u r ars with other tribes and capture 
women. 41 Men were allowed to keep women whom they 
captured* because there was no law which restricted a man 
to any particular class or totem,” 0 

Such is the account of the marriage rules and totemlc 
system of the N arrange a which Dr* Howitt gives in his great ^ ciuM 
work. Native Tribes 0 / South-East Australia. I f the account <* 
is correct, as we may assume it to be, the social system ot r.uafi-^a m 
the Narnmg'ga is very anomalous, for the classes, if they 
indeed classes and not totem clans, have become completely M r _ w j 
localised, and neither class nor totem has any influence KiihTW 
on marriage But in an earlier work Dr. Howitt gave a 
somewhat different account of the social system of the 
Harrang-ga or Turra tribe (as he then called it), referrig^to 
the Rev, W, Julius Kiihn, of the Boorkooyanna Mission, as 
his authority. 4 As that earlier account, where it differs from 
the later, has not, so far as I know, been withdrawn by 
Dn Howitt, I think it well to repeat it hem for comparison 
with the other. It is possible that Mr Kuhn 1 * statements 
refer to a state of things which has since passed away. 
According to him, the Turra {that is the Narrang-ga) tribe 
was divided into two exogarmms classes, Eagle-Hawk and 
Seal, with totem clans arranged as follows :— a ^ 


» A. VV. Howiit, Noftt* TrtA*I #/ 
SflHfA-Emi AMfimlm, pp. qr, 

* above, pp. if- 449 J ?-p 

45 * , 

1 A. VV, Howiu, of. rif. p- 3 uti- 

* See Fiwii *nd Howitt H Xamiiarwi 

and Ktfrnm (Melbourne, etc. r , iSSoJ, 
pp, 384^87. Dt. Hovrftt 4 i later in¬ 
quiries seem lo ha*e been made try of for 
him in 1ES7 and In ihe [niter 


je^r Mr. F. J. Gillen resided 

f*r some time at Moant* and hid oppnr- 
tunilta? of invest ipation, Another of 
Pf. Iliawitri inform** ta was Mr. 
£ulfon, of the ntwriEitiill 

lion in Yorke Fcnirtiula- S« A_ W, 
Howitt, AWpf TnAti */ SantkEajt m * 
pp. 6? note 1 , 

* Fison and Howitt, AiWi 7 j«i' and 
Akfmflf, pf . 3S4 W* 
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Classes. 

Totems. 

* 

| 

wombat, wallaby, iguana, wombat- 

Ea^te-hawk ( Witfu) - 

snake* kindifwt, black bandicoot, crow, rock 
wallaby, emu. 

Seal (Mulfij) 

witdg^ butter-fteh* mullet, schnapper, shark, 
salmon. 


The classes arc cxogamous, but any tdtcm of one class 
may intermarry with any totem of the other class ; the 
children take the father's class and totem, 
r-TT^fi= 41 Girls are given in marriage by their parents, whose 
of th™ consent is essential; wives are also obtained by exchange of 
female relatives. If the parents refused their consent, it 
triht. might be that a young man would run off with a girl. The 

parents would search for him for the purpose of killing 
him* and the penalty as to the girl, if caught, was death, 
which was inflicted by the parents or nearest relatives. The 
man was generally protected by his class division.. When 
opinion was divided as to this, a fight might take place 
to^dedde his right to keep the girl. For instance, iT a 
Wiltu-wortU [Eagle-hawk-wombat] man were to elope with a 
Multa-wommbm [Seal-butter-fish] woman, he would be pro¬ 
tected by the Wiltu-wortu men. But a Wiltu-wortu man 
would not be permitted to keep a Wiltu-vvortn woman as 
his wife. Even if he were to capture one -she would be 
taken from him, and if she persisted in following him she 
would be killed. When a female was captured in war, she 
was the property of her captor ; 1 but the section or the tribe 
^ to which she belonged would fight for her recovery. Failing 
fv’Ho that, tncy would endeavour to capture a woman from 
the other section of the tribe, and keep her. 

HH Women were bound to be faithful to their husbands, 
also the husbands to their wives. Whoever was guilty of 
unfaithfulness was liable to be punished by death at the 
hands of the class of the offender. - 

1 41 It follow* from t he p«cd ini; case if *hfr were of some ela*A Epoib 
dal ii wotaJd enly be the Much he might frailly taW a wife.' 1 
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^ When the two subtribes Wiltu [Eagle-hawk] and Multa 
[Seal] met for a grand wcorrobboree, the old men took any of 
the young wives of the other class Tor the time, and the. 
young men or the Wiltu exchanged wives with those of the 
Multa, and vice versa, but only for a time, and in this the 
men were not confined to any particular totem. Yet at other 
times men did not lend their wives to brothers or friends." 1 

According to this account, the social system of the Turra dik^ 
or Narrang-ga tribe was a normal one, consisting of two 
cjtogamous classes with totem clans and descent o^ the ^ l j ^*' u 
class and of the totem in the paternal line. Nothing is said KUhn 
as to the localisation of the classes in separate districts. 

And the list of totems differs in several particulars from that of th * 
given by Dr. Hewitt in his later work. It will be observed £^£3* 
that Seal {Malta), which, according to Mr, Kiihn, was one tribe, 
of the two exogamous classes, was a totem of the Eagle- 
hawk class according to Dr. Howitt’s later account, and 
further that Emu and Shark, which were classes according 
to Dr. Howitt, were totems according to Mr. Kiihn. How 
these discrepancies are to be explained, I cannot say; but 
[ have thought Et right to call attention to them. 


On the opposite side of St, Vincent Gulf from,*.the 
Narrang-ga lived the Narrinyeri, a tribe of which a valuable ton'd* 
accounr has been given by the Rev. George Taplin.* Their jj™ 
country extended along the south-eastern coast of South 'luirtcu, » 
Australia from Cape Jervis to Laeepcdc Bay, and inland to a 
point about thirty miles above the place where the Murray 
River flows into Lake Alexandria. 1 The tribal territory 
was divided into eighteen districts, of which fourteen were 
inhabited each by the members of a single totemic dan. 

Three of the districts were inhabited by three clans each, *— 
and one district was inhabited by two. Thus tnc procesfoi 
localising each totem dan in a single district was nearly, 
though not quite, complete. 4 According to Mr. 1 aplin, each 


1 Ftson arte] llowilt, A it/wiVtf/vF o«*/ 
A Mt-mit. pp- 

h * Rev. Lico^n Taplm, “The Naf- 
ttayen/ 1 srt AW*V* Tritei *f Swti 
Amtruli* [Adelaide. 1879), W 
S« also Mr. TipUn'j piccouut of llw 


tribe in E. M. Cart's T*£ Amitrjliax 
tfa.ff, ia. 143 - 167 * 

* Trrtej AuUrvh*. m 

p. 1 : A. W. H&wait* ATflfmf Trite* p/ 
SttiiA- A hi fro tin* p, <>S. 

* A- W h Kauri IL, up r cif. p. ijft 
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of these eighteen local dans or t as he calls them, tribes “ is 
regarded by them as a family, every member of which is 
^ blood relation, and therefore between individuals of the 
same tribe no marriage can take place. Every tribe has its 
ngaitye or tutelary genius or tribal symbol in the shape of 
some bird, beast, fish, reptile, insect, or substance." 1 But 
while marriage with a woman of the same district was 
prohibited wherever the district was inhabited by a single 
totemic dan or (as Mr. Tapi in calls it) tribe, the custom 
was different where three such clans, or perhaps rather sub- 
dans. dwelt in one district. In this last c jbp the three 
dans or subclans were allowed to intermarry with each 
other just as if they inhabited separate districts*. But this 
relaxation of the rule of local exogamy was not extended 
to the case where two dans or su be tans dwelt together in 
one district; both these clans or subdans were for purposes 
of marriage treated as one, and all marriages between them 
were prohibited. 3 Children belonged to the local clan of 
their father, not of their mother, and a man’s sons always 
inherited their father's property,* 

The following is the list which Dr. Bowitt gives of the 
clans and totems of the Namnyeri* 


nr Tapiin, “The Nnrilijcri,* 
aVd/rr* Tri&?i ef SouiA AmtraJm M ^ i, 
Ewfhere the unc wriier “The 

Namnyeri art ae^imnas, and fiever 
natty m their own tribe rT (p, ] a), 

4 A. \V. Hewitt. Mafn c Trtfcj of 
tf-Eait rfn p P 360, lo Dr. 
Ho wiit H » stalrmenr, here referred to* 
tb? w(dt 11 or mare" appear to m- 
Irodiiiee ccmfiuLuft anti cur? [rn diet fern, 

I have ac^rdmgly omitted them. 

1 G, Tapplin, “ The XartiiijefL," in 
Tn&ti efSeui* AustrmHo, f, 12 ; 
A ■ ■ Hornet, AUfe? 


Eatf Awfmha, p a 6£. 

* A, W. Naihx Triin tf 

Scvtk-Emt Atitlr\iJia I pL 131, Com- 
Jure G, Tapiin, "The ttarrirtycri. 1 " in 
Natjp* TVchi ifSmth Australia p. 2 \ 
m E- M. Cun's Tht AmSmKm 

Edtf* ii. 244, In'acktiLicm Eo Mr* 
George Tapiin** published account of 
the tribe Dr. Howilt Iwl he hU 
dispsrod some facia and explanations 
furnished io him both by Mr. George 
Tapiin and by the fete ![p- T, W, 
faplim (AWitv Tri&tf of South-£\ut 

Australia* p, 6S). 
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NArbikveri Tribe 

Cfms iijti* Totems 


N arrl nyer i 
ckmi illd 
jpsctns. 


Natl** Clan- 1 

^ngliJi df thm N^te. 

Ti>i». 

ftamiojrtjri 4 

Fumoii t ihe Vest 

wtru/rff or 

iostplri 

wattle gum 

Tangafwin 

where shall we go ? 

or 

flirt' 

pelican 

Kanda? 3 -inyeri 

whales 

A&Htfarti 

whales 

I.iin^utnbrarn 

swtdc men 

fjyttifytih 

fern 

TuTuom 

coot men 

fttri or ittiifuri 

coot * 

I'ark-inyeri 

deep wiltr 


bultcr-fUh 

Kaeinerujm 

mu ILct men 

ktHMtr T 

mullet 

Knikalati-Loycri 

watching 

■1) 

hnll-ant 
a Wfltef-weed 

Mengwl-ioyefi 

thick nr muddy water 

T jewyi 

chocolate sheldrake 
[i&ocntalD duck) 

Banjul-any cn 

howling dog 


datk-coloured dingo 

^nt-inyvi! 

signal *mnke 

fynt! yarfi 

light-coloured dingo 

Pid ■ Inycri 

ants 

£l) F.'J ilftiri tf 

12) /vmtri 
(3) AdSttd//t 

leech 
cal-liih 
m lacc-lirafd 

T ilk-myth 

fulne-s 

Artcmus *p- 

11) * 
m ? 

i3> mjwi 

iecch 

Ca 4 -fi*h 
a lace-lizard 

Wttlloke 

ihe wood'»pam?w 

W ? 

E 3 ) ? 

S 3 ), ? 

leech 
cattish 
a lacedirard 

Kafowidli 

gone over there 

Wri 

whip-stiakc 

Fuoguralpula 

pines of bulrushes 

/vAfj 

imuk duck 

Wcl-inycri 

belonging let ilfclf or 
by iuelf 

11) NJ&rrt 

13 ) ttgvmurufi 

black duck 
black »nake with 
red belly 

Luth-mycri 

belonging So the «m- 

(1) htupiri 
[3) fijyr j^i 
£3) JtitiWUXM* 

black swam 
sett! 

black snake with 
grey belly 

Wuny&kuldc 

Cdruptnfl Of wdte- 
an4t f the north 

WtfWlPf 

black duck 

Ngnmjptan nr 
Gurrangwaxi 

at the sciatic west or 
At ihe wmh-cast 

WHnhTU<'JTT 

kangaroo rat 

■f 

* ^ 


On this list Dr. Hvwiil observes: “The names of the 
clans are such as might have been at one time totems. For 


* The porffi* j*r* or myrri, 
longing Ift," ti emitted from wrae of 
"the tiima. 

1 In bis Utile Dr. Hewitt gives the 
name of this clan as Bumir-injeri, Bill 
elsewhere (ft 1^3) he give* the name 


is Rnmtnyexk and u this fwm i» *vp- 
pafled liy Mr. G, Taplin [Note** 
Tri\A& *f Auiirati^ p. 1; E. M. 

Curf. Tkt Australia* AW, if. 243 b I 
conclude it In be the more correct. 
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instance, PiMnyeri, which means 4 belonging to ants/ has 
three subtotems—leech, cat-fish, and lace-lizard, This is 
^analogous to the system of the neighbouring iduandik, and 
to the totems and subtotems of the Woijobaluk. In others 
the name is strictly local, and resembles the local designa¬ 
tions of the Narrang-ga and or the Kumai, 111 Further 
explanations of the origin and meaning or these dan names 
are given by Dr. Howitt as follows: “ The Rammycri are 
the most westerly dan of the NarrinyerL The Tanganarin 
Occupy the country at the bend of the Murray mouth. 
Tradition says that the tribe ivas nonplussed when they 
came down the river and found that it went into the sea, 
and said one to another, * Where shall we go ? 1 The 
Kandarl-tnyeri Inhabit a tract of country near the Murray 
mouth. Whales were frequently stranded on their coast, 
being possibly flurried by getting into the volume of fresh 
water of the Murray River. The Park-inyeri owned the 
deepest part of the Coorong. The Kaikalab-inyerf occupied 
a promontory running partly across the Coorong, and were 
in a good position to watch all that went to and fro* The 
Rangul-inyeri and the Karatrinyeri had a country infested 
by wild dogs. The Karat-inyeri possess a bold blufl" on the 
jho££s of Lake Alexandria, which was a good position for 
making and observing signals, and at this spot a lighthouse 
has since been built The Filt-inyeri is the name by which 
this clan is usually know n, Talk-inyeri and WuJIoke being in 
some sort subdans. TheEr arrangement of totem[s] is singular, 
there being three kinds of leeches, cat-fish* and bee-lizards, and 
each one of these has a disti net n ame B ManitiJki is a 3 arge dark - 
coloured leech ; p&mrn is the largest kind of cat-fish* and also 
k the name of cat-fish generally KoilkaUi is the dark-coloured 
^ace -lizard ^ These axe the totems belonging to the FiJt-ifiyeru 
TTTe dymvi ,'belonging to the Talk-inyeri, is a spotted lace- 
lizard. The warrangumbi belonging to the Wulloke is a very 
large species of lace-lizard. The Luth-inycri call themselves 
by this name, but their neighbours call them Kalalin-yeri. 
Ka&slin means shining, this clan having grassy slopes that are 
- visible at a long distance when the sun shines on them " 1 ^ 

1 A, W . Howill r AVjw TnArj pf S*mtk-E&±t Au'iirafia. ehe*, 1 10 
f A- W, iioviu, */. dL p. 133, 
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Among the Xarrinyen the totem as well as the total 
dan passed by inheritance from father to child* who, when 
it was an aniftial t might not kill or eat it* although another# 
person might do so. 1 On this subject the Rev, George 
TapHn wrote as follows: lfc There is another superstition 
believed in by the Narrinyeru Every tribe has its 1 tg&ifyt ; 
that is* sptdi animal which they regard as a sort of good 
genius, who takes an interest in their welfare—something 
like the North American Indian totem. Some will have a 
snake, some a wild dog, some a bird, and some an inject 
No man or woman will kill her ngmtye t except it happens 
to be an animal which is good for food, when they have no 
objection to eating them. Nevertheless* they w ill be very 
careful to destroy all the remains, lest an enemy might get 
hold of them, and by his sorcery cause the ngmfyi to grow 

in the inside of Lhe eater, and cause his death. I know 

several persons whose wgaityar are different kinds of snakes, 
consequently they do not like to kill them ; but when they 
meet with them they catdi them, pull out their teeth, or else 
sew up their mouths, and keep them in a basket as pets. 

Once 1 knew of a man catching his ngaiiye in the person of 

a large female tiger snake, and, after pulling out the teeth, 
he put it in a basket, and hung it up in his wurley 
The next morning they found that she had brought forth 
sixteen young ones. This increase of family was too much 
for those blacks to whom she did not stand in the relation 
of ngaitfi\ so they killed them all. . * - One day a couple 
of wild dogs came on a predatory expedition into my neigh¬ 
bourhood, so 1 shot one of them ; and immediately after 
was reproached very much for hurting the ngaityt of two or 
three blacks residing here. People are sometimes named 
from their ngaitjt ; as, for instance, Taowinyeri* the person ^ ^ 

whose ngailye is Taow ; the native name of the guana.* 

Again, speaking of the same subject, Mr. Taplin says: "1 Similarity 
then found in the course of my reading and observation that xJtiSnfffcri 
there are superstitions and customs amongst the Narrinyeri tefrk 1* 
identical even in name with the Samoans and the Tauese. 

r * 

x A- W, Hewitt, iVd/iFf Trfbti t>f ] {|. Tiptin, 41 The b 

SwtiA-Easf Atuirtifia, p. 147, referring AaTrfV 7 WA« of Smtk pp, 

u* Mr, F. VV. ftplin aft hii wthority M3 

Vou l * it 
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For instance, every Samoan has, of had, according io Dr. 
George Turner, his tutu. This consisted in some fish, or 
• bird, or insect, which was the totem of his family, and he 
supposed that if he ate the mtu it would form in his inside 
and kill him. Well, the Narrinyeri believe that every tribe 
has its ngaitye (observe the similarity of the word to aitu), 
and this ngaityt is the totem of the tribe, and they suppose 
that if they eat a portion of the ngaitye, and an enemy of 
the tribe gets hold of the remainder, he can make it the 
megns of powerful sorcery, and cause it to grow in the 
inside of the eater of it Therefore when a man eats of his 
tribe’s ngaityc, he is careful either to eat it all or else to 
conceal and destroy the remains. I remember an old man 
killing a large mygsle spider, which was the ngattyt of his 
tribe, and, to prevent mischief, he immediately swallowed 
it." 1 This belief that the totem animal may grow up inside 
of the person who cats it has already met us in South-East 
Australia.- Such beliefs may have a bearing on the origin 
of totemism, if I am right in thinking that totemism was at 
first a theory devised to explain the origin of conception. 
The Narrinyeri word for a totem {rtgetiiyt) means literally 
" friend.” All the members of a totemic dan were regarded 
- as~biood relations. 4 

ivrwnal In the Xarrinyeri tribe, at least in that part of the tribe 
which lived about Encounter Bay, every medicine-man had 

mriidw- a personal totem (ngaitye) or guardian spirit in the shape of 
an animal or vegetable which he regarded as his friend or 
protector. These totems differed with the individuals. One 
man would have a snake, another an ant, another seaweed, 
and so on. The totem was his only remedy for every disease. 
When a patient came to him the doctor would suck the 
f part affected and then spit out his totem or some part of it. 
'Tor example, if his totem was seaweed, he would spit out 
seaweed. One doctor in this tribe used to cure large boils, 
which the natives were very subject to, by sucking out the 

1 Rev. Gentle Taplim l+ Further aHm and nguilfe ix probabl}' 

Notes on Etie Mixed Ram of A ns- denial. 

Inik/’/tf*™/ a/ (ht Antkrvp0i$%iial 3 Above* pp. 42S /y, ^ 

f*iti/Kl* r (1875] P- 5 ^ Aj Eo Elio 1 Sw nWe> pp- ■ J 159 ; 

Sjemij belief see pp* 17 * Rev, George Tajilin, in E«. 

The resemblance bet»Kn Stic weirds Ci3Tf 1 fl Th r AMtrwfi ** 
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matter and swallowing it, alleging that it was his friend or 
protector {ag/tifyt)} Tkus it appears that the Namnyeri 
applied the same name ngaityc “ friend " to their dan totems * 
and to their personal totems or guardian spirits, which shows 
how closely the two different sorts of totems were associated 
in their minds. 

In the Namnyeri tribe a girl was given in marriage, Mantle 
usually at a very early age, sometimes by her father, but^Jf* 
generally by her brother. w The ceremony" we are told, Nfctfcyiri. 
11 is very simple, and with great propriety may be considered 
an exchange, for no man can obtain a wife unless he can 
promise to give his sister or other relative in exchange. 

The marriages are always between persons of different 
tribes, and never in the same tribe. Should the father 
be living he may give his daughter away, but generally 
she h the gift of the brother." 1 L > It is considered dis¬ 
graceful for a woman to take a husband who has given no 
other woman for her, But yet the right to give a woman 
away is often purchased from her nearest mala relative by 
those who have no sisters. Of course this amounts to the 
same thing. In most instances a brother or a first cousin 
gives a girl a way in exchange for a wife for himself" 1 * 3 
The first inquiry with regard to a proposed marriage Mm, u> 

whether there existed any tie of kinship between the parties, 
for any such tie was a bar to their union. The Namnyeri* 
were very strict on this point They had a very great 
aversion to the marriage even of second cousins. 1 u Marriage Ebpetraw 
by elopement occurred, but the woman was looked on with 
disfavour, because there had been no exchange of a sister 


1 H r E. A. Meyer, “Manners and 
Cmoau of the Aborigines of the Ett 
£&ufl<cf Bay Tribe/ 1 m AW Tritei 

Cj tyiMfk pp. | £7 l$. 

3 Kev. II. H. A. Meyer, cd 
G. Taplin, 11 The Xininyrr^ 11 AW/w 
THUr v/ SmtA Auitm/ui, p, io; A. 
W, I Jo write AW nr Tribts rf SaitfA- 
Atiitratid t p_ 260. By " tribe* 1 
Mf- Meyer FVO doubt means a lu&S 
dwfeion, which, among sbe Nsurinym, 
*» we have seen Jp. 4 7 7b generally 
coincides wiih a loiem dun. 

* Kev. G* in E HI. Cort’s 


Hr AmtrAfoiiii jVrJ. f t iJ P 145, 

1 G. Tj jilin, 11 The ^irimyeri/'' ^ ** 

Ntiiiir FrrAti 9 / .M Aminilixj r p. 

II, Elsewhere Tuplm wile^m 
“ The Xwrinjeii never hi^rry one 
who twlongi to the fame 1 or 

toten- lhai is, of the »rne dan | 
neither do they flbow near idiiifnt 
lo rnttty, though or dtfTcreni ckns. 
This is alwiy.tr regarded as nflhe hr>l 
i fripen.-ince. C-otuinf never marry Bh 
(in E _M h Cult's Tit Australis* AWr, 

W- 245 ). 
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for her. In the cases of elopement the young; man might 
ftfxLiij call in the aid of his comrades, who then had the right of 
access to the girl, and his male relatives woufd only defend 
omlians him from the girl’s kindred on the condition of access to 
her. In regard to this* I may point out here that the 
initiated youth, during the time he was narumbt, had 
complete licence as to the younger women, and could even 
approach those of his own class and totem. This shows a 
survival of older customs, and at the same time marks the 
disjinctbn between the mere inter-sexual intercourse and 
the proprietary right of marriage. M1 
Xoridsit The condition of narmmbe or noviciate, to which Dr+ 
Hewitt refers, lasted in the Narrmycri tribe until the young 
men's beards had been thrice plucked out and had thrice 
grown again to a length of two inches. During all this 
time they were forbidden to eat any food which belonged to 
women, and twenty different kinds of game besides were 
tabooed to them. It was thought that if they ate any of 
these forbidden foods, they would grow ugly and break out 
in sores, and that their hair would turn prematurely grey. 
Only the animals most difficult to procure were assigned for 
their subsistence. Everything which the novices possessed 
- or^obtained became itself narumbe or sacred from the touch 
of women. Even the bird hit by their waddy* or the 
kangaroo speared by their spear, or the fish taken by their 
hook was forbidden to all females, and that, too, even when 
the weapons had been wdekled by the hands of others. Vet 
in spite of this, and although they were not permitted to 
take a wife until the time of their noviciate had expired, the 
novices were allowed the privilege of promiscuous inter¬ 
course with the younger portion or the other sex, A single 
—^ 0 clan could not initiate its youths without the aid of other 
Tians. The Xarrinyeri practised neither circumcision nor 
the knocking opt of teeth at initiation/ 

Among the Narrmycri there is a family which performs, 
or used to perform, a magical ceremony to ensure a supply 

- , 1 X- W, Howii( f jSWrtr TriMi 15-18; ii/,, in K- M, Curr’s ^ 

Amtmija* p. 261. Ami/raf/an A r att w Li. 253^5? j A. W, 

* G. Tapiitii M The Namn^fi. 1 ' llawiEt, pp. G73~&"S- 

Riifipf 7mkf p/ SmtA AtfTfrafMf pp. * 
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of water and fish. At a certain point of Lake Victoria, in MngtaE 
the country of the trib^ when the water at long intervals 
sinks very low, the slump of a tree emerges from its surface. *> i-be 
Whenever this happens, it is the duty of a man of a certain ^ 
family to anoint the stump with grease and red ochre; for* 5onwilh 
otherwise they think that the lake would dry up and the ^1“ ,Lnd 
supply of fish be cut off. The duty passes by inheritance 
from father to son. 1 This custom reminds m of the magical 
ceremonies {mttckiuuui) performed for the multiplication of 
plants, the procuring of rain, and so forth, by totem dam in 
Central Australia* 

Another ceremony observed by the Narrinyeri to ensure Cwernrawa 
success in the chase has been described by Mr. George 
Taplim He says: K The remains of a kind of sacrifice isKauinjcn 
found amongst them* When they go on a great kangaroo 
hunt they knock over the first wallaby which comes near chsiw 
enough to the hunters, A fire is then kindled and the njp 
wallaby placed on it, and as the smoke ascends a kind of^cn™ 
chant is sung by the men, while they stamp on the ground 
and lift up their weapons towards heaven. This is done tq 
secure success in hunting, but the reason of the custom they 
know not"~ The Narrinyeri also practised some curious 
rites at the cutting up of an emu; and though these rites ' 
like the preceding ceremonies may not be directly connected 
with their totems, yet a description or them may find a 
place here, since they illustrate the mental attitude of the 
natives towards animals,, and so indirectly throw light on 
the origin of tot^mism. 14 Among the Narrinyeri, when an 
emu is killed, it is first plucked, then partly roasted, and 
the skin taken off. The oldest men of the dan, accompanied 
by the young men and boys, then carry it to a retired spot 
away from the camp, all women and children bci # *ig warned - " 

not to come near them. One of the old men undertakes 
the dissection of the bfnd p and squats near it T with the rest 
standing round. He first cuts a slice off tile front of one of 
the legs, and another piece 41 fT the back of the leg or thigh ; 
the carcase is turned over, and similar pieces cut off the 
olher leg. The piece off the front of the legs is called * 

1 A. W, Howstt, Mtliw TVi&it vf 1 G. Tjplin. in E. M* Curr s Hi 
$m.'A'-JziUf Anaim/ia* pp. 394 Australian ^1/*% iL 3J2. 
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ngtmperumi ; that off the back of the leg of thigh f pxmdanmk 
The bird is then opened and a momel of fat taken from the 

* inside and laid with the sacred or nammbe portions already 
cut off on some grass. The general cutting up of the 
whole body is then commenced, and whenever the operator 
Is about to break a bone, he calls the attention of the 
bystanders, who, when the bone snaps, leap and shout and 
run about, returning in a Tew minutes only to go through 
the same performance when another bone is broken, W hen 
the, carcase has been cut up into convenient pieces for dis¬ 
tribution, it is carried by all to the camp, and may then be 
eaten by mcn P women, and children, but the men must first 
blacken their faces and sides with charcoal. 1 be sacred 
pieces ngmp^rnffii and pwaiarauk can only be eaten by the 
very old mcn + and on no account even touched by women 
or young men If the men did not leap and yell when a 
bone is broken, they think their bones would rot in them ; 
and the same if any but the deputed person should break a 
bone. This ceremony was practised by all the clans oi the 
Narrmyeri." 1 These curious rites seem to imply a belief in 
a sympathetic connection between the bones of men and 
the bones of the game which they kill and eat Many 

* savages superstifiousty abstain from breaking the bones of 
the animals which they cat, and some will not suffer dogs to 
gnaw them** Perhaps the key. or at least one key, to such 
superstitions is furnished by the Narrmycri practice* the 
motive for which seems to be a belief that the breaking of 
the animal's bones will sympathetically brdhk the bones of 
the person who eats its flesh, unless he proves his bodily 
frame to be quite intact by skipping and leaping at the 
critical moment. 

CSacSc*. The Karrinyeri had the riassificatory system of relation- 
snip. Thus in the generation above hb own a man applied 
ship the same term mingAai to his father, to hb father's brothers, 
n^fLd^l an ^ to t * ie husbands of his mother's sisters ; and he applies 
the same term nai&karui to hb mother, to his mother's 
sisters, and to the wives of hb father's brothers. In his own 

■—i 

1 A. W. Hiiwitli Mh Tribes of 1 The Gefdtn ScccmU Ediuon*. 

Stoftk-Entf Amtrviia, p r j 6 J, T-cf-cninu; ii. 416 
En Mr. F. W. TipLin a j hi* lELtbrily. 
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generation lie applied the .same term gektmtti to his brothers, 
to the sons of his father’^ brothers, and to the sons of his 
mother's sisters. In the generation below his own he applied* 
the same term porkan to his sons, to his brothers" sons, and 
to the sons of his wife's sisters. A w oman applied the same 
term jH>rfotm to her sons, to her sisters' sons, and to the sons 
of her husband's brothers. 1 As commonly happens under 
the classifiestory system of relationship, the Narrinyeri had 
quite different terms for elder and younger brothers and 
sisters. Thus a man said, gdnmti\\ " my elder brother/' 
but tark t w my younger brother r> : be said, maranvwii w my 
elder sister," but tarter |B my younger sister." 5 This shews 
that the Narrinyeri,. like many other tribes with the classifi- 
eatory system of relationship, carefully distinguish between 
elder brothers and elder sisters but confound younger brothers 
and younger sisters under the same name. 

The general account which the Rev. George Taplin Mr 
gives of the classificatory system of relationship among the 
Narrinyeri applies, tnuktfh mutandis^ to most other peoples atenum 
who live under the same system. As a clear statement of the C | ilrMi ^. 
relationships which floiv from the system in so many peoples 
it deserves to be quoted. Mr. Taplin writes thus 3 °i>ip^ 

"The following is the system of relationship ampngsb^j^js^f 
the Narrinyeri i— 

SB i. I being male* the children of my brothers arc my 
sons and daughters, the same as my own children are ; 
while the children of my sisters are my nephews and nieces. 

The grandchildren of my brothers are called mm/arat? 

[which is also the term applied by me to my own grand¬ 
children]; while the grandchildren of my sisters are called 
mutthari. 

11 2. 1 being female, the children of my sisters are my^ m - 
sons and daughters, the same as my own sons a fid dflliglffSteTS 
are ; while the children of my brothers are my nephews and 


f A. W. I lowiEti “ Austnlian GrOttp- 
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nieces ; consequently it is common to hear a native address 
as nangky t or my father, the man whp is his father's brother, 
jls well as his own father; and as Ptainkouw, oi my mother, 
the woman who is his mother's sister, as well as his own 
mother. 

fl 3* All my father's brothers arc my fathers, but all my 
father's sisters are my aunts H But my father's elder brothers 
have the distinguishing title of ngoppan^ and his younger 
have the title of wyalti. These terms would be used 
in the presence of my own father. The name for aunt is 
harnth 

u 4. All m3" mother's sisters arc my mothers, but all 
my mother's brothers are my uncles, Wanotu* is the word 
for Unde 

" 5. The children of my father's brothers are my brothers 
and sisters* and so arc the children of my mother's sisters ; 
but the children of my father's sisters, and those of my 
mother's brothers, are my cousins. The word for cousin is 
tiguya9#W6* 

11 6 . I being male, the children of my male and female 
cousins arc called by the same name as the grandchildren 
of my sisters, n tiuff&ari. 

* The brothers of my grandfathers, and those of my 
grandmothers, and also their sisters, are my grandfathers 
and grandmothers. Whatever title my father's father has, 
his brothers have, and so of the sisters of my mother's 
mother. 

n 5, My elder brother is called gatamw€ % and m>^ 
younger brother is called iarte* My elder sister is called 
marapiQU!t\ and my younger sister is called tarit\ There is 
no collective term by which I can designate at I my brothers 
- and sisters* whether older or younger than myself" 

* __ . jm, 

The The last group of tribes with an anomalous class system 

jiT ti n Slb ant * ma ^ c descent which we shall notice are the Murring and 
•if Yum ' more especially the Vein tribes. f Their country is far away 
from that of the N’airinycri whom we have just been 
.considering; for while the Narrinyeri inhabit the coast of" 
South Australia, the Murring inhabit the coast of New 
South Wales from its extreme south point at Cape Howe 
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northwards to the Shoalhaven River. Inland their territory 
extended from the sea Jo the slopes of the mountains which 
run parallel tfc the coast. 1 4 

Among the Yum the class system Is In a decadent Tofeau 
condition ; indeed they are said to have neither class names 
nor even traces of them. Hut there are many totems irfb h™- 
scattereij over the country., and their names arc inherited f “ tr5J5n ^ 1 
from the father, not from the mother M The ttatem name 
was called budjan, and it was said to be more like j&ln, or 
magic, than a name; and it was in one sense a secret name, 
for with it an enemy might cause injury to its bearer by 
magic. Thus very few people knew the totem names of 
others, the name being told to a youth by his father at 
his initiation/' In many cases Dr. Howitt found that 
men had two totem names (budjatt), one hereditary and 
the other bestowed by a medicine-man at the initiation 
rites * 3 

For example, Dr, Howitt knew a man whose clan totem, 
inherited from his father, was kangaroo, but whose personal 
totem was w’ombatn This personal totem had been assigned 
to him at initiation by the medicine-man, who warned him 
not to eat it Another Yuin man, whose hereditary clan 
totem was kangaroo* believed that the animal gave him^ 
warnings of danger by hopping towards him, and he sai J that 
it would not be right for a man of the kangaroo (kauaiga^) 
totem to kill a kangaroo. Similarly* another man of the 
black duck totem thought that black ducks warned him 
against enemies and other perils, therefore he would not 
eat the birds. This Black Duck man told Dr. Howitt that w itai 
once while he was asleep a man of the lace-lizard totem 
sent a lace-bzard to him, and that the reptile went down 
his throat and almost ate his totem, the black duck, whichj^^ 
w r as in his breast* so that he nearly died. Thi£ narratiw* is 
very instructive because it shews, as Dn Howitt points out, 
that the totem is conceived as forming part of the man* 
residing in his body. We need not wonder therefore that 
among the Yusn it was \ rule that a man should neither 
-kill nor eat his totem {bvdjm or jimbir)? Hence too we ^ , 

l A, w r Howitt, Afrit* Trite* if * /V W. Howitt, a/. rd. p. 131- 
Sent A * ir r/ ntfr d* pp, Si if* 3 A- Howitt, if tiL p, 1 47- 
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can understand why it was that at one of ihe dances in the 
initiation ceremonies, when the Latent, name 11 Brown Snake IJ 
was shouted, a medicine-man produced from r his mouth a 
smalt live brown snake, which his tribesmen believed to he 
Lin of his familiar. 1 The following is the list of totems which Dr. 
Howitt obtained from Yum old men ~ 


YUJV TfitlBE 
T&Ums 


kangaroo 

emu 

bush-rat 

kangaroo»i7it 

dingo 

eagk-biwk 

Crow 

pelican 

white-breasted cormorant 

Laec-llzard 

brown snake 


bream 

black snake 

black duck 

a small fiwj (Jarttaf) 

a small owl 

fat 

Echidna histrls (?) (fattam-^AiRA} 

gre^ r magpie 

bandicoot 

water-hen 

gimimfo'i (?) 


Sm-imciwu Like various other tribes of South-East Australia the 
'Yuitr had sex'totems. With them the bat and the emu- 

wren were the “ brothers w or all the men, and the tree- 
creeper {CUmacttris staudens) was the " sister" of all the 
women* 4 

Local m Although the dan totems of the Yum were,decadent, they 

i* 1 * st '*l regulated marriage, for no person might marry a person of 
Y “ n the same totem as himself, Hut in addition to exogamy of 
the totem dan the Yu in, like the tribes of Western Victoria 
. _ and coastal tribes such as the Narrinycri and the Kumai, 

" observed a wle of local exogamy ; for no man might marry 
a woman who inhabited the same district as himself The 
principles of marriage were thus laid down for his son's 

1 A, W. llowitt. 11 On Australian s *i \V, tluwitl, ,k 0 n the Migration.? 
Medicine Mtt/ 1 Journal of ikt Antk*** tjf the Km mni Ancestor?, 1 'J^msi/of tf* 
fewpiOl ImiitHffi Kvi (1SS7 J pp- AuL£ArVf*h\£-i{&J Institute, TV * (iSStff* 
41 *f- p. 416 1 *V, H Mafm Trikit rf *&*/#- 

1 A P W. lloi/ilj, NairSi Tribti of Eazt Aujfnt/ia, p- 1 $Q- 
SmfA-Eiist Amfr*Iia r p. 133* ^ 
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guidance by an old Braid wood man: " No one should marry 
so as to mix the sanity blood, but he must take a woman of 
a different ftamc (jtmn i, totem) than his oivn ; and besides 
this, he must go for a wife to a place as far as possible from 
his own place " This man, being of Braid wood, went for a 
wifi; to Moruya, and he had to give a sister in exchange to 
his wife's brother. The people who got their living by 
climbing trees for game in the forests of the interior had to 
go down to the sea-coast and obtain wives from the people 
who maintained themselves by fishing ; and similarly the 
fisher-folk married the sisters of the tree-climbers or waddy- 
men. as they were called. The limits within which wives 
were thus procured by the exchange of sisters is indicated 
by the round which a hoy’s tooth, knocked out at the 
initiation ceremonies of the tribe, used to make, being passed 
on from one headman to another. In old times the limits 
were Bern Lake, Delegate, Tumut, Braid wood, and so on to 
Shoalhaven, and thence following the sea-coast to Bern 
Lake As Bern Lake was within the territory of the Kurnai 
tribe, its inclusion seems to show that the Yuin intermarried 
with the Kurnai.’ Among the Yuin the fathers sister’s Caain 
child was free to marry the mother’s brother’s child : in 
other words, marriage was permitted between first cousin % Yuin. 
provided that the two were the children of a brother 1 and a 
sister respectively and that they belonged to the proper 
intermarrying districts.' * 

In the Yuin tribe marriages were arranged solely by the nmaihal^ 
father. They said, that the child belongs to the father,* 
because his wife merely takes care of his children for him, 
and that therefore he can do what he tikes with his daughter. 

Often a father would betroth his daughter in her infancy ; 
in that case, when she was grown up, her future husband ^ „ 

claimed her and gave a sister in exchange* to his while's 

brother. Sometimes the fathers would arrange matches 
between their children at the end of the initiation ceremonies, 
when the whole intermarrying community met. 3 ff a man 
ran away with a woman whom he might not lawfully marry, unlawful 

UliTlkgH 
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all the other men would pursue him, and if they caught 
him and he refused to give the woFian up, the medicine¬ 
man of the place would probably say, u This nftn has done 
very wrong, you must kilt him/ 1 Then some one would 
thrust a spear into him* his kinsmen not daring to interfere, 
lest they should meet the same fate. 1 A widow went to,her 
husband's brother, if he had one. If not, her male kindred 
gave her ■to a man of their choice. In these tribes men did 
not lend their wives to their brothers. And among them 
the common rule of aboriginal Australian society which for¬ 
bade a man to hold any direct communication with his wife's 
mother was very strictly observed. He might not look at 
her nor even in her direction. If so much as his shadow 
fell on his mother-in-law, he would have to leave his wife, 
and she would have to return to her parents. This law of 
avoidance was strongly impressed on the novices at the 
initiation ceremonies, 1 In the Hunter River tribe* further 
to the north, a man was formerly forbidden to speak to his 
mother-in-law under pain of death’ but in later times the 
death penalty was commuted into a severe reprimand and 
banishment from the camp for a timfc 1 

The Yu in had the dasslficatory system of relationship* 
JE1115 in the generation above his own a man applied the 
same term mamung to his mother^ to his mother's sisters, 
and to the wives of his father's brothers. But on the other 
hand he applied different terms to his father {kmga\ to his 
father's brothers (W adjnng) t and to the husbands of his 
mother's sisters (irtuttg). Thus the ,Yuin 'discriminated 
between a father and his brothers, but not between a 
mother and her sisters. In his own generation a Yum 
man applied the same term dadung to his brothers, to the 
sons of his father's brothers, and to the sons of his mothers 
sister He Applied the same term nadjauditti to his wifei 
to his wife's sisters, and to his brothers" wives; and a wife 
applied the same term Uirramn to her husband, to her 

husband's brothers, and to her sisters 3 husbands. In the 

•*1, 

generation below his own a man applied the same term 

r 1 A, W, Hinrttt, jVa/rt'f TWAtj “ A. W, Hcwitl, Pf r tif+ p. 366. 

SsMlh * East Amtrafia f pp. 264, 3 A- W* Hewitt, p/. fit. p- *$7, on 

a6*- the authority of C. F. Holm*. 
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7 vnrHtn to his sons, to his brothers' sons, and to the sons of 
his wife's sisters. A woman applied the same term itwraJ 
to her son® to her sisters’ sons, and to the sons of iter 
husband’s brothers, 1 


§ i o, Tribes with neither Exogamwts Classes nor 
Totem Clans 


In a few tribes of South-East Australia the organisation .. 

of society in exogamous classes and totem dans has ^ riiipuiiaui 
been found, whether it be that such an organisation*never 
existed among them or, as is more probable, that it has " 
perished. Of these tribes the best known is the Kurnai of 
Gippsiand, who have had the good fortune to be examined 
and described by Dr. A, W. Howitt s Their territory iv- 
occupied almost the whole of Gippsland, stretching along 
the coast for about two hundred miles and extending inland oftb^r 
for about seventy miles to the Dividing Range* It is a"' ,,r ' l,? 
land of giant mountains, great forests, fine streams, and 
fertile plains, with a climate and a soil well fitted to the 
growth of the orange. Much of the rugged region to the 
north and east is still unexplored, and indeed almost 
inaccessible, so broken is it by precipices and ravines. 4 To 
the native inhabitants before the advent of the y-hitesr 
this rich and beautiful country teemed with the means of 
subsistence. The grassy forests and savannahs were stocked 
with kangaroos and other sorts of herbivorous marsupials: 
the forest trees harboured opossums, the native bear, and the 
iguana: the rivers and lakes swarmed with varieties of fish 
and eels: plants, bushes, and trees of different kinds afforded 
edible substances in roots, berries, or seeds; and both on 
land and water birds were many and various. Food was 
therefore abundant and varied, including almost everything ’ 
from the grubs of insects to the great kangaroo. In such 
a country, lying between titer ocean and the high snowy 
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ranges of the Australian Alps, droughts such as periodically 
desolate the interior or the continent are rare, if not un~ 
known* 1 Great indeed is the difference between this happy,, 
fruitful! temperate land and the arid* sun-scorched wilderness 
of Lake Eyre; and accordingly great is the difference 
between the social system of the natives in these ,.two 
sharply contrasted regions.* 

Local White the Kurnai were divided neither into exogamous 

LfoeKuifuj 1 classes nor into totem clans, they recognised the principle 
of exogamy, for among them marriages could only properly 
take place reciprocally between members of certain districts. 
Trace* H owe ver 7 j udgi ng fro m sim i! ari t ies of langu age, fro m trad itton, 

r|:,Vi ' and from common customs. Dr. Hewitt concludes that the 
iiucMkp Kurnai w r erc probably an offshoot of the Kulin nation and 
may at one time have been organised like the Kulin in 
two exogamous cl asses. Eagle-hawk (Bunjil) and Crow.* For 
while among the Western Port tribes to the west of the 
Kurnai the name Bunjil signified “eagle-hawk," and was 
applied to a supernatural old man who lived at the sources 
of the Yarra River, among the Kurnai the title Bunjil 
was regularly bestowed on every old man, being compounded 
with another word significative of some quality or peculiarity. 
For example, one man was called Bunjil-tambnn. from his 
skill In catching perch Another was named 

Bunjil-barlajan from his skill in spearing platypus (farfa/W}, 
Another was called Bunjil-dauarngun from daua-ngun, kL to 
turn up, 31 because he was noted for making bark canoes, 
much turned up at the bow. 1 Another was*called Bunjil- 
ba taluk, because he was attended by a tame lace-lizard 
{bnUdtik}} ITiis usage of the title Bunjil may possibly be 
connected with the former existence of an exogamous class 
named Bunjil or Eagle-hawk. Again, the, reverence which 
"The Jiurnai showed for the crow ingitrugal ) may perhaps 
have been derived from a time when the crow gave its 
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name to a second exogamous class and was revered by its 
members. The crow was said to be the friend of the 
Kurnat, and it was deemed wrong to kill a crow. To dn^ 
so* they thought, would bring on stormy weather, 1 

Further, every Kurnal received the name of some Ku™i 
marsupial, bird, reptile, or fish from hts father, when he was 
about ten years old or at initiation. A man would S&y, fcr uqv- 
pointing to the creature in question, "That is your elder““ 
brother {tlmnduttg) \ do not hurt ic" Dr. Hewitt knew of 
two cases In which the father said to his son, " It will be 
yours when I am dead' 1 While each man protected his 
animal "elder brother" {iht 4 nd$mg\ the animal was in its 
turn believed to protect his human "younger brother" by 
warning him in dreams of approaching danger or by coming 
towards him in bodily shape. Sometimes too, it was appealed 
to in song-charms to relieve him in sickness. And appar¬ 
ently people claimed to exercise power over their “elder 
brothers M ; for Dr. Howitt knew a man whose * elder 
brother ** was shark {yaivurai j, and who would not hurt a 
shark ; but if there were too many sharks about the mail 
would "sing'' them, and then they were supposed to go 
away. The animal "elder brothers" {ikundung) of the 
Knrnai included the wombat, kangaroo, platypus, water-hen,^ 
a small bird {MilburmgX eagle-hawk {gimncmummg) f tiger- 
snake, sea-salmon, small conger-eel, and large conger-eel. 

Dn Howitt justly observes that these "elder brothers 11 are 
dearly the equivalents of the totems of other tribes ; but if, 
as he suppose^ the Kurnai wore Formerly divided into two 
exogamous moieties Eagle-hawk and Crow, he is unable to 
say to which of the moieties the various totems belonged.- 
Close parallels to the “elder brothers” of the Kumai are 
furnished by the personal totems of the Yum and of the 
tribes about Maryborough. Like the Kurnai, thi* tribes afreut 
Maryborough called their personal totems their " brothers " * 
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Hut not only had every Kurnai his own animal * elder 
Mwoirt® brother” or personal totem, as we may call it; all the 
LT^cn' : Kurnai men united in reverencing the emu-wren {Siipiturus 
^ ^Maladturus) as their “eider brother” and all the women 
warbler,tbc similar])' united ill reverencing the superb warbler (Afalums 
an ^ kr ' Cratuus) as their "elder sister.” In short, the emu-wren, 
"iiita - which they called yttrung and the superb warbler, which 
n«Q h »nrt they called djeetgms, were the sex-totems of the men and 
women re' women respectively. Sometimes, if the men and women 
quarrelled, the women would go out and kill an emu-wren 
in order to spite the men by the death of their “ brother.” 
When they returned to the camp with the dead bird, the 
men would attack them with their clubs, and the women 
■ would defend themselves with their digging-sticks. Or the 

men might be the aggressors by killing a superb warbler, 
and the women would then avenge the death of their “sister 
by attacking the men. Curiously enough, these fights over 
the two birds, the men’s “brother” and the women's “sister,'' 
were sometimes deliberately provoked by the women as 
a means of inducing the young unmarried men to offer 
marriage to the young unmarried women. When bachelors 
were shy and backward, the elder women would go out into 
_ the forest, kill some emu-wrens, and bring them back to the 
camp. Then they would show the dead birds to the men. 
who flew into a rage at the murder of their " brothers" 
Young men and young women now attacked each other 
with sticks, heads were broken, and blood Rowed, Even 
married men and women joined in this free fight. Next 
day some of the young men would go out and kill some of 
the superb warblers, the women’s “sisters” ; so there would 
be another fight, perhaps worse than the first, when they 
came back. By and by, it might be in a week or two, 
hen the wounds and bruises were healed, a young man 
might meet a young woman and say, "Superb Warbler! 
What does the Superb Warbler eat?" She would answer, 
“ She eats kangaroo, opossum,” and so forth. This con¬ 
stituted a formal offer of marriage and an acceptance, and the 
couple thereafter eloped with each other in the customary- 
fashion of the tribe. While fights or this sort between the 
sexes on account of the killing of their sex- totems, seem to 
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have been common among the tribes which practised this 
curious form of totem the Kumai arc the only tribe 
who arc known to have used such combats as a means of # 
promoting marriage. 5 With regard to sex-totems in general, 
which have as yet been found nowhere but among the tribes 
of South-East Australia, Dr. Hewitt observes l h i am quite 
unable to offer any suggestion as to the origin of the sex 
totems, I am not aware of any case in which they have 
been eaten. They are thought to be friendly to the sex 
they arc akin to, and are protected by it. rp " 

Moreover, Kurnai medicine-men were sometimes believed hr «.n.ii 
to possess what we may call a personal totem of their own ^ 
which they had obtained by dreaming about the animal. 

For example, a Kurnai man dreamed .several times that he 
had become a lace-lizard and, as such, had assisted at a 
corrobborec of these reptiles* Hence it was believed that 
he had acquired power over them, and he had actually a 
tame lace-lizard, about four feet long, in his camp, while his 
wife and children lived in another camp close by. As he 
put it, his laced izard (balaluk) and himself were like the 
same person, as he was a lace-lizard (fi/t/a/tik) also. The 
lizard accompanied him wherever he went* sitting on his 
shoulders or partly on his head, and people thought that it 
informed him of danger, helped him in tracking his enemies 
or young couples who had eloped, anti in fact was his friend 
and protector. It was also believed that he could send his 
familiar lizard at night to injure people in their camps while 
they slept Jn consequence of this comradeship with late- 
lizards, and probably because he was in some manner one of 
them, he received the name of Hun] il-lacc-lizard.* Another 
KumaJ medicine-man had a tame brown snake which he fed 
on frogs. People were very much afraid of him, because ^ 
they supposed that he sent the snake out at niglft to injure 
them. 4 One of the best remembered of the Kurnai seers or 

1 Ffron and tlowitl, A^wifarvi ami SwiJk+E/M Jusfr&Iia, p* 151. 

A'ttr/uu\ pp. Ml /$F*| A. w, Hcftiit, * A, W. Ik.wist, “On AiulratLui 
11 Curtkr un the Austniliui CtfV Mcdidftc Men," Jbmmaf tA* .^n- 
Syttzmh^/mrfraf th* AnfJk*Qp*b_$K*i tkr&fviqrunl Institute Jtvi, p. 

/jptfiSvfrp mil |?p. 56 : id* 34; id. , AVfrr Trifei r/ Svutk-East # 

Mt/iw Tribes vf AmtotHa* p 3K7. 

pp. 14S jy., 27$ 'V- 1 Hoiritt, Noth* Tribes cf 

1 A. W, Native Tribes p/ pp, 3$7 
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wizards was a man named Mundauin It is related af Wm 
that he became a seer (birrwrk) by dreaming thr.ee that he 
.was a kangaroo, and as such participated in aco ™ bb °£f 
of these animals. In consequence of this kinship i^ith 
kangaroos he might not eat any part of a kan ^ J 
which there was blood, nor might he even ^rry ho^c one 
which had blood on it Others carried and waked * 
bleeding animal for him, and then gave him cooked pieces 
of the flesh which he was allowed to eat He said that 
Z here to eat any kangaroo flesh with blood on it or ouch 
the fresh blood of a kangaroo, the spirits or ghosts 
would no longer take him up aloft For after he had 
dreamed of kangaroos, he began to hear the gho ^ drum- 
ming and singing up on high, and at last one ugh ^ 
came and carried him away. And afterwards, when he 
ghosts wished to communicate with him they used to catch 
him up by night, and people could bear him and e sp ■ _ 

up in the air or among the tree-tops whist .ng and' 
till at last, as the night grew late, a hollow fimlM 
said, *' We must now go home, or the west wind may blow 
us out to sea." 1 These accounts shew that in Australia 
personal totems or guardian spirits wore „i 

- in dreams, just as they commonly were in North Amen®. 
If personal totems so obtained came to be afterwar . 
milled by inheritance, as they might be. it seems c ear _ 
they would be indistinguishable from clan totems o 

While marriage among the Kurnai was regulated by 
locality and not by the thumiungs or personal totems of ^ 
parties, it nevertheless happened that under the rule . 

wtdttngt) the personal totems {tkuttduHgs} were segreg _ 

SST into the intnrtnarrying districts, and «, Wbcdllt «*•“£ 
alitu “- dr "seemed^ to affect marriage. For since a man reg > 
brought his wife to his own district, and she did :not J^nsmi 
her personal totem (thutubtng or rather bavung ) to the c 
dren, while he transmitted his to them, it follows that m _ 
same district the same totem was inherited without change 

i \ \W m 11 nwilE i +l On AwnUan pp. 390 *f- 

Medic in? Mm.” firnrml of tki Ah- 1 ^ above, p, SO. 
tArrieJnfraJ famimt** in. (iSS?* p, _ rL>tc i 

45 \T£ TM*t if Si«<i-£at * S« sbo«, p. m- ™" ■ 
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from generation to generation: Thus, under the influence of 
paternal descent these personal tote ms became localised in 
certain areas ;*and as marriage was regulated by these areas, * 
it might apjjear tliat the totem lc area, in so far as it coincided 
with the exogamous local area, also regulated marriage, 3 
Marriage among the Kurnai was individual, not communal. 

It is true that in the common case of elopement the men&m 
who had been initiated at the same time as the bridegroom |^^ !n 
had a right of access to the bride. But after marriage no oeaui™, 
sexual licence was allowed, except when* terrified by .the 
glare of the Southern Streamers in the nightly sky, the old 
men ordered the people to exchange wives for the day, and 
swung the dried hand of a dead man to and fro with cries 
of " Send it away l ,p 1 

The custom of local exogamy, combined with the eiof^- 
numerous prohibited degrees of relationship, had the effect 
of placing so many impediments in the way of marriage form ^ 
among the Kumai that the propagation of the tribe would 
almost have ceased if the young people had not often taken Kama:, 
matters into their own hands, and set all the rules at 
defiance by running away with each other. Indeed, elope¬ 
ment was coniinnnly the only way out of the deadlock, and 
it became in fact the ordinary mode of marriage in the tybe r * 
being tacitly connived at, though publicly denounced and 
severely punished, by the professedly indignant parents of the 
run a ways. 1 The exaggerated scrupulosity of the Australian 

savage as to the marriage of near kin had at last landed him 
in a grave dilemma i he had to choose between law-breaking 
and extinction, and he naturally chose to break the law* 


5 A, W. I fowls t, iVn/i'w TriAa cf 
Svvik-Emt Australia, p. 26% A 
lable of the inlcnnnnyici^ localities ts 

given by Di, Htfwitt fa/. At. p, ijz% 

* A. W, IJowit( h eft, tii. pp* 276 jf + 
3 Fiv:m tad Ho win, A r MrW jW 
Kli rfi.lt, pp. 200-202 J A. W Hiiwilt, 
Natnrt Trifct -M Ai 
pp, ttp* 79 - °f HowhA 
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_ , Yet in the classifiestory terms of relationship the Kurnaj 

5 ^ preserved a record of a time when *beir ancestors had been 
-■—P L loose as their descendants were strict in sexual relations, 

;Kr?hlTS tt« g<=ncr«io n dm hi, own a life 

and to the hosbands of hi, mother, sister,; and he ^phed 
the same term juiaa to his mother, to his mother sister , 
and to'the wives of his father's brothers, further, 
manly happens under the dassificatory system the Kunm 
had quite different terms for elder and younger brother, and 
again for elder and younger sister. Thus a man called his 
elder brother tkunJ*»g> but his younger brother bramung, 
he called his elder sister bauung. but his younger sister 
- tonduk ; and he applied these same words for 

sister to his first cousins, the sons and daughters of h 
father’s brothers and sisters, and the same words to his other 
first cousins, the sons and daughters of his mothers sister 
and brothers. He applied the same term mmo* to ** 
wife, to his wife’s sisters, and to bis brothers wives I and a 
woman applied the same term bra to her husband, to h 
husband’s brothers, and to her sisters husbands, iht _ 
generation below his own a man applied the same toitn 
- to his children, to his brothers’ children, and to the child ^ 
of his wife's sisters; and a woman applied the » m ® 
lit to her children, to her sisters* children, and to the child ^ 
of her husband's brothers.' Terms thus expressive of group 
relationship are best explicable, as I have a ready pointed 
out, 2 on the hypothesis that they arc derived from a sy stem 

C^moT ^ ^Among dwf Kumai on the death of a married man h w 
ttu Lerimte w £f e went by right to his surviving brother, and if he n 

several wives they went to his brothers in order of seniority. 
TEe reason alleged for this custom was that a brother « 
the proper person to support his brother’s widow and his 
brother’s children. The widow might, however, refuse 
marry her husband's brother and might choose another 

1 A. W Jiowplt, AW* Trite */ ‘ »«»a. 

Sntk'Ent Amtr*R+ P . 169: Comp* Jiarmtti « 

.. AietimJim Group - JtcUliwi*lJnw.' “nit Annua, P p. 2 J 6 iff. 

Journal tf ikt Rvjvl Antkrofekgiea! 1 Abnrt, pp. 303 
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man whom she liked better.* This custom of succession to 
a deceased brother's widow is known as the Lev irate,' It 

occurs in maiiy, though not in all, Australian tribes, and 
has been practised by many other peoples in many other 
parts of the world. The custom is probably to be explained 
with JDr. Hewitt,* at least for Australia, as a relic of group- ^ |lru!lib ]y 
marriage: the brothers, who under that system would have 
shared their wives in their lifetime, afterwards inherited mimi 
them successively, each stepping one after the other into 
the shoes of his deceased predecessor. The eminent anthro¬ 
pologist. J. F. McLennan, indeed, proposed to explain the 
Levitate as a relic of polyandry, not tif group-marriage. 

But against this view it is to be said that group-marriage is 
found in Australia, whereas polyandry is not; so that the 
cause presupposed by Howilt actually exists in the region 
where the custom is practised, while the cause presupposed 
by McLennan docs not Further, it should be borne in 
mind, that whereas both the Levi rate and the classificatory 
system of relationship, with its plain testimony to group- 
marriage, occur very widely over the world, the custom o 
polyandry appears to have been comparatively rare and 
exceptional, and the reason for its rarity is simply that the 
only basis on which polyandry could permanently exist, to * 
wit, a great numerical preponderance of men over women, 
appears never to have been a normal condition with any 
race of men of whom we have knowledge. In Africa, for 
example, as in Australia, the custom of the Levi rate is very 
common and the classificatory system of relationship seems 
to be widely spread, but the custom of polyandry is apparently 
unknown.* It is more reasonable, therefore, to look for the 
origin of the widely diffused custom of the Lcviratc in a 
custom like group-marriage, which ^ve have good reason for -» 

* * • 
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believing to have been at one time very widely diffused, 
rather than in a custom like polyandry for which no such 
evidence is forthcoming. 

with # Hut when the Lev irate survived, as it often .did, among 
* peoples who had left group-marriage far behind them,, it 

* in^ih^ would naturally assume a different character with its changed 
surroundings Thus wherever the rights of property and 
aLetuis the practice of purchasing wives had become firmly 
djcsteblishedt the tendency was to regard the widow as part 
ehaHttn of tho inheritance which passed to the heir, whether he was 
a brother, a son, or any other relation of the deceased 
husband. This, for example, appears to be the current 
view of the I^evirate in Africa, where the custom is 
commonly observed. 1 Again* wherever it came to be 
supposed that a man's eternal welfare in the other world 
depends on his leaving children behind him* who will 
perform the rites necessary for his soul*? salvation* it 
naturally became the pious duty of the survivors to remedy 
as far as they could the parlous state of a kinsman who had 
died childless, and on none would that duty appear to be 
more incumbent than on the brother of the deceased. In 
such circumstances the old custom of the Levi rate might be 
continued, or perhaps revived, with the limitation which we 
find'in Hebrew and Hindoo law, namely that a brother 
must marry his brother's widow only in the case wriiere the 
deceased died childless, and only for the purpose of begetting 
on the widow a son or sons for him who had left none of 
his own. Thus what had once been regarded as a right of 
succession to be enjoyed by the heir might afterwards come 
to be viewed as a burdensome and even repulsive obligation 
imposed upon a surviving brother or other kinsman, wrho 
submitted to it reluctantly out of a sense of duty to the 
dead- This is the light in which the Levitate has been 
considered by Hindoo lawgivers. 3 

Hut neither of these explanations can apply to the 
Levi rate as practised by the aborigines of Australia* for 

1 A. H- PiA|, Afr&aMMirki /«n>- Ariithtn Pkifofogi* unJ Alter ft* ^ ■ 
' f-rtiJ/a:, L 419-425, Jiwm&p tdL it)* J- F. McLebum* atifl 

* J, Jolly, Rsskf t*mi Siiit Y pp, 70 P. McLonnwi H TAeFatrfaritkmJ Tkt&Ji 
jfr. (in O. Buhtcr* ffrenrfnii dcr Ittdfr pp. I 56 , afcti u$q. *“ 
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these savages neither buy their wives and transmit them 
like chattels to their heirs, nor do they believe in a heaven 
from which -the childless and friendless are excluded- 
Accordingly we must look for another explanation of their 
custom of handing over a widow to her deceased husband s 
brother, and such an explanation lies to our hand in the old 
custom of Group-marriage, which still survives among the 
more backward of the tribes, 

Hut to return to l he Kurnai 


11 The curious custom;' Av^daiwti 

Jim w ielusm w --- b | iff m Wlfe'i 

says Dr- Howitt "in accordance with which the man was m6i ^ 

* . - L _ _ _ ' mil r'Hi'-al li'iTl 'lmfrflCt 


prohibited from speaking to, or having any communication 
or dealings with, his wife’s mother, is ane of extraortmary 
strength, and seems to be rooted deep down in their very' 
nature So far as 1 know it is of widespread occurrence 
throughout Australia." Dr. Howitt mentions a Kuma, 
man of his acquaintance, who was a member of the Church 
of England, but who nevertheless positively refused to 
speak to his mother-in-law and reproached Dr. Howilt lor 
expecting him to commit so gross a breach of good manners. 

The most probable explanation of this singular rule of 
avoidance appears to be the one which Dr. Howitt h “i»pn*«Wr 
suggested, namely that it is intended to prevent the 
possibility of that marriage with a mother-in-law whten, tmw** 
while it was repugnant to the feelings or the native, was yet ££ 
not barred by the old two-class system with maternal *.two. 
descent* This view is not indeed free from difficulties, 
some of which have been already pointed out ;* but on the 
whole it seems open to fewer objections than any other 
explanation that has yet been put forward. 

r Professor E, 11 . Tylor has suggested that the ceremonial 
avoidance in question springs from a practice of the husband s apuerttau 
residing after marriage with his wife’s family, who regard him ^ „ 
as an intruder and therefore pretend to ignore, him. , «™> *»; 

this explanation can hardly apply to Australia, where the**** 
wife regularly goes to live with her husbands people, tel trmJk. 
nowhere apparently is the custom of avoidance more widely 
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Howevw> spread and more deeply rooted than in Australia. However, 
jihmiKh <d whilc Messrs, Spencer and Gillen know of no Australian 
a man d«s tribe in which it is the custom for a man to take up has 
hiafaboSe^abode with his wife's family and to work for them, they 
wish his point to certain observances which may possibly be relics 
I* of such a practice. Thus in the A runt a, Unmatjera* and 
m ofwn Kaitlsh tribes a man b bound to provide his father-in-law 
JSSSi 10 (JkufiUr^X whether actual or tribal, with food even before he 
themwiih p arta | ces of it himself; and on the other hand he is strictly 
■My per' forbidden to eat the flesh of any animal which his father-in- 
law, "actual or trib.il, has killed or even only seen. More 
than that, he must he careful not to let men who stand to 
him in the relation of father-in-law see him eating any food* 
lest they should spoil it by " projecting their smell into it" 
It is believed that w r ere he to eat the flesh of game which 
has been killed or seen by his father-in-law, the food would 
disagree with him and he would sicken and suffer severely. 3 
Similarly among some of the tribes of South-East Australia 
a man was bound to provide his wife's parents and sometimes 
other members of her family with food according to certain 
fixed and definite rules. Thus amongst the Kumai if a man 
killed five opossums, he had to give two of them to his 
wife's parents and two of them to her brothers. If a 
Kurmi killed a wombat, the whole of the carcass went to his 
wife 1 ? parents ; for this animal was reckoned the best of 
food. If a man killed a native sloth bear, he gave it to his 
wife's parents ; if he killed two, he gave one to his wife's 
parents and one to his own parents; if he killed three, he 
gave two to his wife's parents and one to his own parents ; 
and so on. He might probably keep the liver of the sloth 
bear for himself and his wife. If he killed several swans, he 
kepi one or more for his family and sent the remainder to 
his i£ife*s parents; but if he had killed a large number of 
the birds, he sent most of them to his wife's parents and a 
smaller number to his own parents. If a man killed a 
conger^Eel, it went to his wife's father. This custom of 
providing a wife's parents with "food was called by the 
Kurnai i&btirak ; and we are told that “ in all cases th^ 

1 SpcnccT and Gillen, Native Tribes NarfAan Tribes cf CenJrvtl Auitm/ia* 
of Central Amtmlin, pp, 4G9 sq r 1 rd ., pp, 609 ff. 
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largest supply ant) the best of the food is sent to the wife 5 
parents. 1 ' Apparently, though we are not expressly told so, 
the food thut*given to thcr parents of a man s wife was sent 
through his wife, not given by him directly to them.^ Am. 
next morning bis parents-in-law sent him some food in 
return through their daughter, his wife, L1 on the assump¬ 
tion" that their son-in-law provided for his family on the 
preceding day, but may want some food before gping out 
to hunt afresh - 111 Similarly among the Man mo natives the 
custom of providing a wife's parents with food was strictly 
observed; a man had to supply his father-in-law and 
mother-in-law with the best parts of the^amc, and if possible 
with wombat flesh, that being considered the best of all- 
The food was always carried by the wife to her parents. 
Again, among the Mukjarawaint, if a married man killed a 
kangaroo, he sent some of it to his parents-in-law through 
his wife because he might not go near her mother, or her 
father might come himself to fetch it' Such customs may 
possibly, as Messrs. Spencer and Gillen observe, be derived 
from a time when a man owed allegiance to his wife s group. 
But it is also possible that the customs have an entirely 
different origin. 


Another tribe which appears to have lost both its Tte__ 
exogamous classes and its totems was the Chcpara. They „„ 
occupied the extreme south-east corner of Queensland, 
between Brisbane and the New South Wales boundary. ^ !raE « 
Their territory-skirted the sea, but also extended inland. 

Among them marriage was regulated by locality, and names 
descended in the male lint* If an unmarried girl was 
captured on a raid, she belonged to her captor, and his 
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comrades had no right of access to her. Wives were not 
exchanged under any circumstances, nor were they lent to 
-Panto- friendly visitors. 1 At the initiation ceremonies of this tribe 
"«icn used to give pantomimic representations of flying foxes 
^ branches of bees flying about, of curlews, and of many 
other creatures- Perhaps, as Dr, Ho win suggests, these 
representations may be relics of totems which have dis¬ 
appeared 

AT«.tsrte* Among the Chcpara a woman was not allowed to see 
^™ ,ha ’ her daughter's husband in camp or elsewhere. When he 
was present she kept her head covered by an opossum rug- 
The camp of the mother-in-law faced in a different direction 
to that of her son-in-law. A screen of high bushes was 
- erected between both huts, so that nobody could sec oyer 

from cither, and husband and wife conversed in, a tone which 
her mother could not overhear. When the mother-in-law 
went for firewood, she crouched down, as she went in or out, 
with her head covered If the son-in-law climbed a tree to 
take a hive of native bees, his wife might sit at the foot of 
it, but her mother had to stay a long way off with her head 
muffled up. When the man had got the hive, descended 
the tree, and gone off, the mother-in-law might come 
and help her daughter to cut up the comb and carry it 
away 5 

Cfausifi*. The Chepara possessed the dassifleatory system ol 
IrfTdlton- relationship. Thus in the generation above his own a 
skip man applied the same term bing to his father and to his 
father's brothers; and he applied the same term buyung to 
his mother and to his mother’s sisters. In his own genera¬ 
tion he applied the same term ttabong to his brothers, to the 
sons of his father's brothers, and to the sons of his mother s 
sisters. He applied the.same term mbunpingtm to his wife 
and„to his wife's sisters ; and a woman applied the same 
term nubanping to her husband and to her husband's brothers, 
tn the generation below his own a man applied the same 
term paring to his sons, to his brothers’ sons, and to the 
sons of his wife's sisters. Similarly a woman applied the 

l A, W. Hnwitfe, Aii/fW Tri&fi 0/ jSl Jf 
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same term nstring to her sons, to her sisters’ sons, and to die 
sons of her husband's pothers.' 


|*i 1. Equivalence of the Exogamons Classes 

f rom the foregoing survey of totemism and exogamy DivenKyrf » 
in South-Eastern Australia it may be seen how diversified in 

are the social systems which have been based t»n these 
two principles. In some tribes we find the simple two-' 
class system, in others the more complex four-class system, 
while in others, again, the system of exogamous class®* has 
vanished or left only faint traces behind.* In some tribes there 
is male descent { in others there is female descent. In ^ 

some tribes the totem clans are well developed and clearly , - 

defined ; in others they are decadent or almost, if not 
wholly, obliterated On the whole, the extinction of the 
class system is most marked among the tribes of the coast, 
who. retaining the principle of exogamy, have applied it 
to local districts instead of to kinship groups, or rather 
perhaps have identified the local groups with the kinship 
groups. The chief factor in this conversion of kinship 
exogamy into local exogamy has been the adoption of 
paternal in preference to maternal descent ; for where the 
men remain in the same district, and transmit their family 
names unchanged from generation to generation, while the 
names of the wives whom they import from other districts 
die out with their owners, the result is to make the kinship 
group, indicated by the possession of a common hereditary 
name, coincide more or less exactly with the local group, 
and thus the principle of class or kinship exogamy tends to 
pass gradually and almost Insensibly into the principle of 

local exogamy/ /• . - 

The different types of social organ isati on, #being tftstn- 

buted over the continent, are necessarily in contact with each , jjfferent 
other at many points. A tribe, for example, with the two- 
class system may border on a tnbe with the four-class system. mnt *»<! 
a tribe with female descent may have for its neighbour another 
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with male descent ; and so on. No great difficult)- would 
tbeLr be created by this contact of discordant systems if the 

iTfit relations between the tribes were uniformly hostile* for 

™h tribe would go its own way, indifferent as to 

* the modes in which their enemies across the border married 
and reared their children. But* on ihe whole, the relations 
between neighbouring tribes in Australia have been peaceful 
and friendly* and intermarriage between them has been 
the rule rather than the exception. Accordingly, wherever 
two intermarrying tribes possessed different types of social 
orgaitisation, it has been necessary for them to come to 
an understanding with each other on the subject of marriage* 
to dovetail* so to say> the matrimonial system of the one 

* _ into the matrimonial system of the other, so that every 

person in the one tribe may know whom in the other 
tribe he or she. in accordance with the rigorous principles 
of savage exogamy* is at liberty to marry This nice and 
sometimes complex adjustment of the divergent damage 
laws of neighbouring tribes has been carried out, on the 
whole, by the Australian aborigines with a skill which does 
credit to their intelligence: w Wherever two systems touch 
each other/' says On Howitt* -‘the members of the adjacent 
tribes invariably know which of the neighbouring classes 
corresponds to their own, and therefore the individual knows 
well with which class or subclass of the other tribe his own 
intermarries ; and he knows also, though perhaps not quite 
so well, the marriage relations of the other class or subclass, 
as the case may be/* 1 

Ecjima- With regard to the equivalence of the various marriage 

lur systems to each otber^ I will quote the observations of Dr. 
Howitt He saysi “The equivalence of class or subclasses 
ayaitniA. j on ^ attracted my attention when 1 was studying the 
organisation-of the Kamilaroi tribes. I found on comparing 
the class divisions of any large group of allied tribes 
such as the Kamilaroi, that the several tribes have more or 
less marked differences in their classes and subclasses, either 
in the names themselves or, in extreme eases„ in their 
arrangement. These differences are often metffely dialectic 
variations of name; but in other cases they amount to 
*■ 1 A, W. Hewitt, /WJw vf SmtA-Eotf pp* ^ 
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differences in the structure of the system itself When a 

still larger group of tribes is examined, the variations 

become wid*r and the differences greater. Nevertheless, 

the general identity of structure and of the fundamental 

laws of tfic classes over wide areas proves, beyond doubt, 

that these varied forms are substantially equivalent I may » 

note here that the boundaries of a class system are usually 

wider than those of a tribe, and that the boundary of any 

one type or system have a still wider range, and include 

those aggregates of tribes which I have termed nations. 

All such aggregates arc bound together by a community of 
c lass organisation which indicates a community of descent.' J 

Examples will show how this equivalence of the exogam- _ 

ous classes is carried out in practice. In the Wotjobaluk 
tribe the two class names are Krokitch and Gamutch. Tocf**^- 
the north the Wotjobaluk bordered on the Wiimbaio, whose 
class names arc MuJtwara and Kit para. A Wotjobaluk 

man, who was Krokitch, told Dr. Howitt that when he went 
to the Wiimbaio tribe he was Kilpara, and that the pcople 
thcre told him that the Gamtitch of the Wotjobaluk was 
the same as the Mukwara of the Wiimbaio. A similar 
statement was made to Dr. Howitt by a man of the tiibc 
which is next to the Wiimbaio up the Murray Kiser. He 
said that he was Kilpara, but that when he went south he 
was Krokitch; and his wife added that, being Mukwara at 
home, she was Gatnutch in the south/ , • 

From a survivor of the Gal*gal-ba!uk clan of the jajanrung 
tribe, who lived on the Avoca River, Dr. Howitt learned 
that two sets of class names met there, Bunjil and Waang of 
the lajaurung tribe, and Krokitch and Gamutch of the tribe 
living to the west of the river. Hi) the south-west of Victoria 
the same sets of class names meet between Geelong and Colac, , 
where Kroki is equivalent to Bunjil and Kumitqji to Waang.’ 

On the Maranoa River in Southern Queensland two stow 
types of the four-class system meet, the equivalents or the ™sr 
Kamilaroi names on the one side, and the equivalents of ' 

the Northern Queensland names on the other. I here, as tt 
4 vas put to Dr. Howitt, " a Hippai -man is also Kurgilla,’ 
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and so on with the other names of the subclasses. To the 
north-east of the Marona tribe three types of the four- 
class system meet There is a tribe called the Bigambul 
Vlth four subclasses, called, in Kamilaroi fashion, Hipai, 
Kombo, Mum, and Kobi- There is a tribe called the 
Emon with four subclasses called Taran, Lion dan, Itarah, 
and Itondurr. And there is a tribe called the Ungorri with 
four subflasses called Urgilla, Anbeir, Wungo, and Ubur. 
The equivalence of all these three sets of subclasses is 
recognised by the tribes in the manner indicated m the sub¬ 
joined table :— 1 


Began hul. 

a 

Emclv. 

Ukgorri. 

Hipai 

Taren 

U rg il 1 a 

Kombo 

Bofvdsw 

Anbcif 

Murfi 

Barah 

Wuflgo 

Kobi 

Ikindurr 

Ubur 


A similar equivalence between the exogamous classes 
of different tribes has been recorded of the tribes of 
North-Western Queensland towards the Gulf of Carpentaria.' 1 
More West of the Wiradjuri nation is a vast area occupied 

ezampfei |jy tribes with the two-class system. Here the two class 
npiivaLtncc names Kilpara and Mu kwarn extend north-west to the Grey 
Range, where they adjoin the two class names Kulpuru 
cjitcna. and Tiniwa of such tribes as the Yantruwiinta. Here it 
seems that Kulpuru is the equivalent of Kilpara, and that 
Tiniwa is the equivalent of Mukwara. The Yantruwunta 
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names in their turn have their equivalents to the west in the 
names of the Pieri classes, Kararu and Mattel, for Tiniiva is 
the same as-Karani, and Kulpuru is the same as Matted. * 

This identification of the class names would therefore carry* 
us southward through a number of tribes to Port Lincoln, 
where the Died class names occur. 1 

^o the westward of Lake Eyre arc the Urabunna with Mutual 
the same class names of the Died in the forms of l^irarawn r ' ||iF . 
and Matthurie.* On the north the Urabunna with their 
two-class system and fernalc decent border on the southern 
Arunta with their system of four nominal though *ight 
real subclasses and male descent.* 3~he arrangement of (Irktcfit 
marriages between persons of two tribes with such very 
different social organisations is necessarily a matter oi w.i.m or, 
some nicety, which cannot be carried out without the 
exercise of a good deal of thought and sagacity, \ et 
this feat, which might puzzle a civilised lawyer, has been 
successfully accomplished by the Australian savages. As 
to the mode in which the adjustment is made it will be 
best to quote the statement of our informants, Messrs. 

Spencer and Gillen.- They say: “ It sometimes happens, in 
fact not infrequently, that a man from the neighbouring 
Arunta tribe comes to live amongst the Urabunna In 
the former where it adjoins the latter there are folia sub¬ 
classes, viz. Bukhara and Panunga, Kumara and Purula, and 
tn addition descent is counted in the male line. Accordingly 
the men of the Bulthara and Purula classes arc regarded as 
the equivalent^ of the Matthurie moiety of the Urabunna 
tribe, and those of the Panunga and Kumara classes as 
the equivalents of the Kirarawa. In just the same way a 
Matthurie man going into the Arunta tribe becomes either 
a Bukhara or Purula, and a Kira ray a man becomes either a 
Panunga or a Kumara man. Which of the twe^a MattJjurie 
man belongs to is decided by the old men of the group 
into which he goes. Sometimes a man will take up his 
abode permanently, or for a long time, amongst the strange 
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tribe, in which case, if it be decided, for example, that he is 
a Bukhara, then his children will be born I anunga, lliat 
is, they belong to his own adopted moiety ^ He has, of 
^course, to marry a Kumar a woman, or if he be already 
provided with a wife, then she is regarded as a Kumara, and 
if he goes bach into his own tribe then his wife is regarded 
as a KiTarawa, and the children also take the same name 
This deliberate change in the grouping of the classes and 
subclasses so as to make them fit in with the maternal line 
of descent or with the paternal, as the case may be. will be 
mortf easily understood from the accompanying table 

Ur^hunna arrriMgFmirtt ffke *4rvwla su bffalM r* 


jirurita. 


Bulthantl mokty a. 
Panunga; 


Piimla 


| moiety B, 


Bulihara. V woltty * (Matthurvc). 
Purula J 

Panumja I B {Kirarawa)- 

kumarji j 


“ The working out of this with the result that the 

children belong to the right moiety of the tribe into which 

the man has gone may be rendered dc?r by taking one or 

two particular examples- . . . . ._ 

“ Suppose that a Matthuric man goes into the Arunta 
tribe, then he is told by the old men of the group into which 
he has gone that he is, say, a Bukhara. Accor mg j ® 
marries a Kumara woman (or if, which is not very- likely, 
he has brought a woman with him, then she is «g ar _ 
as a Kumara) and his children will be Panunga, or, m oth£fr 
words, pass into the father's moiety as the subclasses are 
arranged in the Arunta, but not into that of the mother as 
they are arranged amongst the Urabunna. 

« Again, suppose a Punila man from the Arunta tribe 
takes up his abode amongst the Urabunna. He becomes 
a Matthurie, and as such must marry a Kimrawa (or it 
married his wife is regarded as such) His children are 
Kirarawa, which includes the subclass Kumara into which 
they would have passed in the Arunta tribe, and to ft ic i 
they will belong if ever they go into the latter. ' 

“These are not merely hypothetical cases, but are. in t e 
district where the two tribes come in contact with one 
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* 

ajiotticr, of by no means infrequent occurrence ; and, without 
laying undue stress upon the matter,, this deliberate changing 
of the method, of group ftig the subclasses so as to allow of r 

the descent being counted in either the male or female lmt%* 
according To the necessity of the case, is of interest as H 

indicating the fact that the natives are quite capable of 
thintflng such things out for themselves. It is indeed not 
perhaps without a certain suggest!vericss in regard^ to the 
difficult question of how a change in the line of descent might 
possibly be brought about/ 1 1 

The effect of that rearrangement of the Aninta subelaeses, Krfixi 
which Messrs. Spencer and Gillen have tty is explained, is that remao|T’ 
so long as an Urabunna man lives in the Aninta tribe his 
children belong to his ow r n moiety of the tribe* in accordance subclasse*-^ 
with the Arunta rule of paternal descent; but that whenever 
he goes back to the Urabunna, his children belong to their 
mother's moiety of the tribe, in accordance with the 
Urabunna rule of maternal descent. Conversely, when an 
Arunta man lives in the Urabunna tribe, his children belong 
to their mother's moiety of the tribe in accordance with the 
Urabunna rule or maternal descent; hut whenever he goes 
back to the Arunta tribe, his children belong to his own 
moiety of the tribe, in accordance with the Arunta rule of 
paternal descent- This result is attained simply tnpugb 
by arranging the four Arunta subclasses in different pairs 
so as to suit the different systems of the two tribes. 

This and more evidence of the same sort ' confirms the The uxiat 
view, which Messrs. Howitt and Fison long ago advanced, lion Of Lb*! 
that the changes made in the social organisation of the 
tribes, including the c lass ifi calory system of relationships, appear! IQ 
were matters of deliberate intention and not the result 
chance; 1 Reviewing the whole scries of intermediary steps ddibcnic __ 
which we have surveyed in this chapter, from th^ two-class • 

system of the Dieri with group marriage and female descent of chance, 
to the classless system of the Kurnai with local exogamy, 
individual marriage, and male descent, the experienced 
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and cautious Dr r Hewitt concludes as follows- “The two 
exogamous class divisions begin the series of changes which 
I have described h and it may now' be asked hew they them¬ 
selves originated. My opinion is that it was by the same 
process as that by which the four arose from the lwo, namely 
hy the division qf an original whole, which I have referred 
to as the Undivided Commune. 3 he two classes have been 
intentionally divided Into four and eight subclasses, so that 
it does not seem to me unreasonable to conclude also that 
the segmentation of the hypothetical Commune w r as made 
intention ally by the ancestors of the Australian aborigines. 
With this conclusion of the veteran anthropologist I cordially 
agree. 

professed eommunieiint with aneetffld 
spirits* ftnZcJl no mem place, 'The 
change. whenever i( was effected, must. 
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CHAPTER III 


TOTEMISM IN NORTH-EAST AUSTRALIA 


North-East Australia coincides with the Colony of Tribe* r*f 
Queensland, Some of the tribes of that colony have been 
dealt whh in the preceding chapter, because they fell within rtmnd 
the scope of Dr. Hewitt 1 * researches* who is our principal ^^ ni ~ 
authority for the tribes of South-East Australia* In the 
present chapter 1 shall describe the exqgamoua and totemic 
systems of the remaining tribes of Queensland, so far as 
these have been reported by competent witnesses. Our 
chief authority for the natives of this region is Mr. W. E. 

Roth, who has given us valuable accounts of the tribes of 
North-West Central Queensland, 3 The area covered by his 
researches include* the districts of Upper Flinders* Clone*rry p 
Leichhardt-Setwyn p Upper Georgina, and Boulia. 5 In what 
follows 1 shall rely mainly on the information supplied by 
Mr, Roth. 

Throughout,North-West Central Queensland the type 
of social organisation is the four-class system with maternal 
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TbftHiEh' descent To be more precise, the native trihes arc regularly 
out in™ subdivided into two exogamous classes or moieties and four 
S 1 " exogamous subclasses with descent In the fentale line. The 
* names of the classes arc Ootaroo and Pakoota or local varieties 
"rX of these names (Woodaroo, Urtaroo, Pakutta, Brigutte): the 
fiynr ■■cLii'i names of the subclassed are in general Koopooroo. W oongko, 
KoorkiUa, and Bunburi Of these four subclasses. Koopooroo 
d ™™ 1 and Woongko together make up the class or moiety Uotaroo ; 

while fcoorkilla and Bunburi make up the other class or 
moiety Fakoota- The children belong to the class of their 
mother, but to the other subclass, according to the usual rule 
of descent in Australian tribes with four or more subdivisions. 
Thus if the mother belongs to the Ootaroo class and t c 
Koopooroo subclass, the children will belong to the Ootaroo 
class, but to the Woongko subclass. And similarly with the 
rest Further, the men of any particular subclass may only 
marry the women of one other subclass, and vice versa. 1 bus, 
a Koopooroo man may only marry a KoorkiUa woman, and 
their children are Bunburi; a Woongko man may only marry 
a Bunburi woman, and their children are KoorkiUa: a Koor- 
killa man may only marry a Koopooroo woman, and their 
children are Woongko; a Bunburi man may only a 

Woongko woman, and their children are Koopooroo, 1 < s 
may,be pot in tabular form as follows,' 


Oikiscs, 

Husbands 

wi™ 

Chaelren. 

Ootaroo j 

Koopooroo 

Woongko 

KoorkiUa. 

Ilunburi 

Bunbtiri 

KwrktUa 

Pakootn J 

KoorkiEla 

Runburi 

KoopoonM> 

Wcmtigko 

Woongko 

Koopooroo 




_ -'— 


Thus the subclasses fall as usual into pairs which may, 
for convenience of reference, be called complementary or Win 
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subclasses, each pair being subdivisions of one of the two Compit- 
p rim ary - classes. KoofiOoroo and Woongko arc cotnpic- (1 .[ n ^ 

mental/ or twin subclasses of the primary class Ootaroo, while ^ ^ ^ 

Koorkilla a*id Btinburi are complementary or twin subclasses I III I It eiS 
of the primary class Fakoota. The social system is identical *“^ n e 
with *hat of the KamEtaroi, 1 though the nafhes of the classes uu*. 
and subclasses are different Descent of the primary classes 
(Ootaroo and Pakoota) is direct in the female lint, since 
children belong to their mother's primary class ; but descent 
of the subclasses is indirect in the female line, since children 
belong, not to their mother’s subclass, but to its comple¬ 
mentary' or twin subclass. * 

The names of the four subclasses Koopouroo, Woongko, 
Koorkilla, and Bunburi arc those which arc in use among htt , vhiuf 
the Pitta-Pitta tribe at Boulia. But the same subclasses with ^ 
the same names exist universally throughout the Houlia trii**. 
District among the dozens of different tribes occupying it. 

Also outside that district exactly the same terms are applied 
to the subclasses at Roxburgh on the Georgina River, among 
the Miorli and Goa people of the Middle and Upper Diaman- 
tina River, and among the natives of the Cloncurry and 
Flinders Districts. Kay more than that they occur along 
the eastern coast of Queensland for a long way, certainly as 
far as from Cooktown on the north to Broadsound oft the 
south- 4 They are also found in the Yerrunthully tribe near 
Hughenden, at the headwaters of the blinders River in Central 
Queensland ; * and the same subclasses occur too in the 
Ringa-Ringa tribe on the Burke River in Queensland.' 

In three other tribes of North-West Central Queensland, 
namely the Kalkadoon, Miubbi, and VVorkoboongo, equivalent 
subclasses are found, but their names are different; and in *«*■ 


t See »We, pp, 396 iqq. 

» W. H Kolh, EthmAefiial Studui, 
elC., p. 57 i NtU* «* 
fudhvdual nMeitf crrfm* 

J&rr/A Qutmitand Aterip rWf, [*■ 3 
(paper read. before tbe Socjfftj 

of Queensland, Norembfif 1 3* lS^7« 
ncrarale leprim}. — 

^ E, Palmer h H, Nfl ia na some 
AunmtiAn tnbrt" 7™^ ^ ^ 
AMtArlfebgittl /«£rtrtfiCf, nfl* ( 1 ^ 84 } 
pp 301 r#* air. PiSmer ib* 


names of ihc Eitlida&ca, ConlmrtO* 
WoWp KawpeWk, %nd 
which* ai* cEnrty the same as Mr, 
Rush's Koofiaioo, Wwfigko, KurktlU 
■ad Bunbtiri The oiitm of the 
primary da*$*i of the VefruiHh'ully are 
not given Ly Mr + Palmer, 

4 Mr. Iti**- Lett, died by Dr, A- W. 
Hewitt, jS*w**f cf the AMkr*f*tvk*t 

Imtitiute* (it**) p- 337 i ****** 

lhe (wild are as C«Ijmico, 

Wunko,. Gwfkeia, and Banbury. 


* 
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sjhMi. the Kalkadoon tribe the name of one of the moieties or 
an4 primary classes is Mullara instead «*f Fakoota. The names 

$££ , of the subclasses in these three tribes arc as follows 1 


Pil&a-PilUL etc. 

RaStfUkHn- 

MiobbL 

Worhobcsoogo. 

tf- 

Koopewroo = 
Woougko ^ 

Fating® 

Kunggilungo 

Hading® 
jimmi lingo 

rating® 

Jim mi Lingo 

KoodctlU - 
fiimburi = 

Maiinuxtgo 

TnanbeungP 

YtHibgo 

Maiiogo 

Kapoodungo 

Maringo 


, r 


---— 


The rules of marriage and descent in the Kalkadoon 


^!iHnihetribe may be tabulated as follows:— 1 


KEdkndoon 

trfbo. 

Ckuo. 

Husband. 

Wife 

Children- 

Oataroo | 

Patingo 

Kunggilungo 

Mahming® 

Toonbeung® 

i 

Toonbcung® 

Marbung® 

Mul lam | 

Mgrinuogo 

Toonbcung® 

Paling® 

Kunggilnnga 

Kun^silunifo 

Paiingo 


Marriage 
and de¬ 
seed m Ok 
M iuLtbi 
tribe. 


The rates of marriage and descent in the Miubbi tribe 
may be tabulated as follows; —* 


l w. E. Roth, Ei imfo gjfat Studio, 
ament /A/ Aiwrt* If'tit Control Qmtni- 
pp. J6,57. The names 
of the Ksdkadofra primary- elapses f Golfl- 
roo ami MulL&n} ife clearly identical 
with Wutheni *ad MalLera. the ctutics 
af the priifMuy cLuski the 
tribe, it Elgin I^wEiSt on the 
Hi*^ QraeciiCind. It a worthy af 
note lhal in the Wakelburm tribe tlw 
tuntet of two of the subclasses, vtL Kur- 
gill* and WkttgO* AjfT« with bo name* 
{Krarkilla and WwGgfco) ed two efsho 
*u be lassos -fff ihs tjueenslaod tribes 
mentioned about, lliOUgh ^not wish 
ihovc of the KalMooa. So* Jpttrmal 
cf iki Amiktvpriqxutii [iu.tiluU y siii 
fiS&i) PF- 117* *42 ; A, vv; Howto, 

jVoj'i'xv Trite* <ff Swf&'H&S Auiirahtj. 


pp, 112 ,. Mt i above, pyk 422 
Further, ibe elhW namO Ootaroo « 
ferynd also* in slightly disgtiisod fortui 
(WSttcTu, Wplihunip ™ Woimli “j 
the KoEnmurbarAr Kon^fllUt ™ 
M^iy tribd of Queensland. S«s 
L. Fison nod A. W, Hewitt, AW*** 
ff W Afenw, pw J41 /**"*“* * *" 
Anikr*fvl*gk*l *hL fi^Hl 

p, 336; A* W. 11mwilt. Aarit* THfcf 
ef &mfk-E*s* Australia^ p. ttt| 
above, pp. 4t7> 4“- 43 1 - 
-* W + E. Roth, Sfmfttt* 


etiL, p. 5 S. 

3 W* E. Kotrip Siv&>* 

p, 59. Aa to the DnmeJ (WowiaitO 
arc! Fakntm) of the primiwy dasso 
among the Miubbi, vse if: 4 - p- S 1 ^ 1 
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% , 

Oas£«, 

Husband. 

«, 

m 

CbQdrm. 

ip 

WwdftfqO | 

B&dingo 

JiTtimillnga 

Ydttbgo 

Maringo 

J 

Nfartngo * 

Youingo t 

^aJaittA j 

Yotimgo 

Marin go 

fiadingo * 
Jinum lingo 

jimirulingo 

Badingo 

1 -—t 


The Myoooton tribe of North-West Queensland, on the ^ 
Flinders River, about a hundred miles south of Norman ton, V.f HE tB tbC 
has the same subclasses and rules of decent as the MfobW 
but like many other Australian tribes it has two sets of 
names for the subclasses, one set for the men and the other 
set for the women. These names arc as follows 


Mate, 

FeDik 

Batbinga 

Monjingo 

J im-i lingo 

Vowing^ 

tioolhaTTumgo 

Carburungo 

Marnogo 

NgaTtan-nguflgo 


The rales of marriage and descent are these: ' 


Huabaad. 

Wife. 

ChQdrcn- 

Batbingo 

jimalingo 

Cwburungo 

Ngamn-ngitngo 

Marringo {malt) and Ngarrjwi-nEUflgo 
(ftmak) 

Vowing* <*r.) and Carburungo £/) 

Yowingo 

Marringo 

Munjtngo 
Gootham ungo 

Jimalinga («.) and tlooihamungo (/} 
llithinp* (ft) and MunjiflgO (/) 

- ---*-—*-* 


Tnb&r *f ft* 

no. 302 1 izhnr-e«i* Mj- 

Palmer* oriJef of I fete tnmta ™ 
xalcg (if eiiier nmp^ri 
ftoih'a. The name* of lb* 

Ehc Mfeootoo arc nol. gi«B ' “7 
Palmer, jDlhef AnftmUnn tfibd 


IIK-G Silt 

for the wbctasHa, «W far the 
and (he trthcr fetf the werfnen s b*l the 
female rume* arc widely 

vajimili of the Efialo fjj.EBC 5 « Sc? 

above, ,pp. M 3*9- 397 »<* j . 407 
noU E + 415 nste» 4*7 «*** 

n^e 1 , 410 nolc* f *34 oalB% 43.1 

ntfie* P 4*3 DOftcl - 
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Or if, for the sake of simplicity, the feminine forms of 

the subclass names be omitted, the table will stand thus :— 

* 


CLuscl 

fftirfind. 

Wife. 

fjSilrfnW'i. 

A f 

r 

Bathiti^o 

yowing& 

Marring® 

A { 

JimfLlingn 

Marringo 

Vowing® 

B *f 

Yowingo 

Bathing® 

Jimalingo 

B | 

Mairings 

Jimalingo 

Bathing® 


Thus it wiU be seen that the My coo Ion system, like that 
of the - other Queensland tribes just described, agrees 
essentially with the Kamilaroi system of New South Wales. 
It consists of two exogamous classes or moieties and four 
subclasses with descent in the female line, children belonging 
to their mother's class and to her complementary or twin 
subclass; so that we have direct female descent of the 
classes and indirect female descent of the subclasses. 

Equivocal Equivalent subclasses under different names are found 
a ^ so amon £ othcr Queensland tribes. Thus the Wooten gama 
Qugou" at Norman ton (who came originally from between Spear 
kens tribes, £ r|!C k Croydon) call the subdivisions Rani, Ran)'*, 

Awunga, and Loora, these being equivalent respectively to 
the Kaopoorao, Woongko^ Koorkilla, and BunhuH of the 
Pitta-Pitta. The Korcng-Kortng of the Miriam Vale, south 
of Gladstone, name them Deroin, Ralgoyn, Runda* and 
Barling ; while a number of tribes, such as the Taroombui 
at Rockhampton a the Duppil at Gladstone, the Karoonhara 
at Rosewood and Yaamba, the Raklvira at Yeppoon, the 
Bouwiwara at Marlborough, and the Koomabara at Torilla* 
ail agree in naming the subclasses Koorpuf Koodala, 
Kara!bam, ^nd Munnul for the males, and Koorpulan. 
Koodalan, Karalbaran, and Munmilan for the females. 
Thcsc equivalent names for the subclasses may be tabulated, 
as follows ;— 1 

* 

1 W E, Ruth, vn 5nr?V uW [paper read before ik Riiya.1 Sodttj 

/Wiffj'fi/ud/ ftimjniiafurt tfrftf/rt ef November i.jih* 189’ 1 

iVffrii Qwrmfawtf p. 3 separate reprint^ 
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PilUi-PLtia, tit- 

Wbotafkgnu. 

* 


Toorainkl, Duppil. tit, 

# 

[KiMpOOfOo 

1 Woonjko 
/Koerkilb 
| Bunburi 

Rant 

tianya 

Awimga 

Logra 

Itaroin 

Baigoyc 

Burrtta 

Bniuug 

Keorpal 

HCocKiaJa 

Kanilbno 

Munnul 


Although the names of the subclasses vary in some of Ecpjiva- 
these Queenstaud tribes, yet under different names these 
exogamous divisions are treated by the natives thenfcelves *i«iu *■» 
as equivalent to each other even in trikes that live far apart, 

On this subject Ml Palmer says: w There is ho well- 
authenticated instance with which \ am acquainted of 
any Australian blacks who were without one form or 
another of divisions into classes; where such divisions 
have been believed to be absent it has been from the 
want of their being discovered by the observer, and not 
from their non-existence. The blacks are bom into these 
divisions, and arc reared up with the idea instilled into them 
that it is necessary*for them to observe as sacred the class 
rules; indeed, to many it would be like sacrilege to many' 
contrary to these established rules, They do not give any 
traditions as to when these rules were first introducvd^ the 
fact being that they have carried the idea of the divisions 
with them through all their wanderings since they first settled 
in Australia, JI seems strange, but is perhaps not unaccount* 
able, that the .classes and their divisions found in all the 
tribes correspond with each other, although differing in name 
or in totem, over localities separated from each other by 
hundreds of miles, 

11 Like all other Australian tubes, those of the Gulf 
of Carpentaria are divided into separate divisions. Taking 
the Mycoolon tribes as an instance, adjoining tribes have 
the same class names, and have totems having the same 
meaning. Tribes at a greater distance have a different 
set of divisions, with distinguishing totems for each class. 

In eases of distant tribes it can b«? shown that the class 
divisions correspond with each other, as, for instance, ilf 
the cla^s divisions of the Flinders River and Mitchell * 














MeiiiLag 
hqT ihi 
iu. m« of 

aJ mI sub- 

flaniii 


Mr. Rt*ih 
does not 
hnd 

tolcmLi.ru 
In t^swns- 
bud. 
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River tribes ; and those tribes are separated by Tour hundred 
miles of country; and by many intervening tribes Hut 
for all that, class corresponds to class in Tact* and in 
"meaning, and in privileges, although the name may be 
quite different* and tbp totems of each dissimilar Some 
tribes have male?" and females of the same name, while 
others have separate class names for males and females* It 
is well known now that from Moreton Bay to the shores of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria* a distance of over fifteen hundred miles 
in length, and for seven hundred miles inland* or even to a 
muctf greater distance, the blacks are divided into divisions 
for the purpose of* preventing too dose connections in 
marriage, and that all these divisions correspond with each 
other. Thus a black fellow^ from one of the most southern 
tribes could easily tell from what division he could obtain a 
wife if he were to visit a tribe in the far north, iT such a visit 
could be effected, and he were received by them." 1 

The meaning of the names of the subclasses in these 
Queensland tribes has not been reported either by Mr. W. t- 
Roth or by Mr E. Palmer, our chief authorities on the 
subject Indeed Mr. Roth tells us that tie could not ascer¬ 
tain it* But on the other hand he points out that the 
names or the two moieties or primary classes (Ootaroo and 
Pakocta) bear a resemblance to the Pitta-Pitta numerals 
for * one rf and 11 two" namely oor&Qrm and pak#ola} If this 
etymology should prove to be correct* it would favour the 
view that the moieties or primary classes are not toterrue* 
but that they originated in a simple bisection of the tribe 
which was devised and carried out for the purpose of regu¬ 
lating marriage. 4 Further research into the nomenclature of 
the classes and subclasses of Australian tribes might perhaps 
lead to the discovery of^other names borrowed from simple 
numerals. * 

The preceding account of the exogamous divisions 
among the tribes of North-West-Centra] Queensland proves 
that they are organised cm the ^regular four-class system 

1 L. PiliMt, 41 iNcates pj some a VS', E. itoC Etkntlogiml JsjW-m*. 
4 usiMlifln Triba, 11 JpNrmdef tAt vf«. p, 57, 
iAftpAflgifol xUi (1884) pp, * 0 p T fit. pp, 26* 56. 

*99 *ff* 4 &ee Above* 2 S 2 
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with descent in the maternal line* Hut whereas the ordinary 
Australian tribe is fuijher subdivided into dans, each with 
its totem or 1 totems, no such totemic clans have been found * 
by Mr. VV. E. Roth to exist among the tribes of North- 
West-Central. Queensland, 3 It is possible,, however, that they 
exifct but have escaped his attention, Fifr totem clans of the 1 " p 

ordinary type, with hereditary totems and a rule of exogamy* 
apparently occur in some of the Queensland tribes, 2 and 
wherever the organisation in exogamoiis classes exists in 
Australia we expect to hud the totemic organisation under¬ 
lying it 

Moreover, another careful observe* Mr. Edward Palmer, FJabor.ur 
has reported totem ism as existing among some of the JJaljuboos^ 
Queensland tribes which possess the very same exogamous 
subclasses that are recorded by Mr, RotE His evidence 
will be adduced presently Meantime it is important to **jj* ^™ 
note that Mr. Roth himself has discovered and described m Qnc™- 
among the Queensland tribes an elaborate system of food LSind - 
taboos, which, while they resemble the food taboos observed 
by totemic clans, yet differ from them in two remarkable 
respects. For in" the first place the social groups which 
observe them are not totemic clans but the four exogamous 
subclasses ; and in the second place each group (in this 
case, each subclass) has not, like an ordinary totemfo clan ( 
only one forbidden food, whether animal or vegetable, on 
the contrary it has regularly several or even many tabooed * 

articles of diet, from all of which every member of the sub¬ 
class is ex pealed rigorously to abstain under severe penalties* 

These taboos are imposed on men and women as soon as 


* Mr. Roth MJ!T **So for* I have 

FPCI with tits eOT 51 pS« of lutCRltem id 
Northern w North ■ Wat - Central 
Qu&rafllazitl rt {NaUi tm Seriaf and 

frtdirtrfwaf NemfUftait *» OiWJWf ffrfj/n 
AWtJt Qtttttufand A&*rr£Mah r pp* n 
jy.). Ln hi* blest published work 
Mr. Rdh HKrdidcs 1M1 stalrmrm u 
M tows : A1 By totcmiim 1 imdenlind 
a certain ft nets Lon bet wren an "ttimi 
Of plant, cr praap of « plants, 

an rodiTidtia] mdirldttlli 

rdpedirfiljfi and jnd^iby 
the Qntjr tolcmijtm dwerarabJe thicmgh- 
uul North Qtiteiiilind is that met with 


In Ifoc anitnula^ e|e. p far hidden !* the 
different csoKtumruii efempsp and to a 
for Ip tlcgfw Id women and ehtldren 
generally, and to the n&vkw tempoc- 
arily .it ihe 1 hhialtonev rtmop jp. ' 1 See 
W. K, kcmh + +4 On certain Inhialkm 
Ccremrtiiw,” NerfA QuMmfamf 

Bulhtm A>. U (Sydney, 
(909), p. Em this pirate by 

i^oupi" Mr, Ruih meam 

what E call I be iubctautiL 

1 

1 For example. in ike KuinmurtuiM, 
Kangiilu, and SVaVdhuca tribes. See 
above, pp. 417, 4!!, 422 
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they have passed through the fittl initiation ceremony. The 
forbidden foods arc nearly all animals ; indeed Mr. Roth sit 
first reported that after very careful search he d>uld find no 
plants, trees, fruits, shrubs, and grasses laid under* an inter¬ 
dict, However, in a later publication, as we shall see, he 
mentions the stinging-tree among the things associated i«ith, 
and 1 here fore probably tabooed to, one of the exogamous 
subclasses. While the members of each subclass are strictly 
forbidden to cat certain species of animals, they are not 
necessarily prohibited from killing them. The list of 
tabooed foods is constant for each subclass throughout a 
tribe, but it varies f£r corresponding subclasses in different 
tribes, and these variations appear to be well known to the 
more intelligent natives. For example, a man of the 
Koopooroo subclass in the Pitta-Pitta tribe has not the 
same restrictions on his diet as a man of the same Koopooroo 
subclass in the neighbouring Mitakoods tribe at Cloncurry* 1 
These taboos are rigorously observed and enforced. “ Upon 
this point” says Mr. Roth, M these aboriginals appear to be 
extremely particular, and shonld one of them wilfully 
partake of that which is 'tabooed/ he is firmly convinced 
that sickness, probably of a fatal character, will overtake 
him, and that certainly it would never satisfy his hunger* 
Should* such a delinquent be caught red-handed by his 
fellow-men, he would in all probability be put to death*" 1 
Lists of animals which are forbidden as food to the 
various subclasses have been recorded by Mr Roth. They 
may be tabulated as follows: — 1 


1 W. L kcth t Not*! 0H Satuil a*td 

/tu/iviJffxt/ terlaiu 

Nffrfft Quftrti'nild Aiwriginah, pp. 3 
fjf. {paper read beE t*e the 
Soditftf of Novcml»f I 

1 Spy, kpn[( reprint) j at, Ethn$- 


%Va/ Sftfdtit, fv 57 . 

W, E. Rolh, Eikwhgital Studies, 
P ■ 57- 

3 W. E, Roth. Mib**gtod Sfudith 
FP- 5? 
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Pitta*Pitta Trihi: ( houua District) 


SialjcJassr^,^ 

* Tjlxiued Ansrtiak (Tolcnia ?|u 

■* 

* 

iguana, whistler-duck, black-duck, M blue-fellow* 

^ KoOfWTTMS - 

1 

crane, yellow di]i*o H and small yellow tiah 
il wSth-one-bnnc-m-him r ‘ r * 

L Woongko - 

scrub-turkey, eagle-hawk, band knot or 11 bdbi p ” 
brown snake, black dingo, and “white alto- 
gelhcr” duck. 

f Koorkilla ■ 

kangaroo, carpct-snake, tent, white Itcj licit brown- 
headed duck! various kinds of “diver" birds, 
“ trumpeter ” fish* and a kind of black bfcain. 

Bunbllri | 

emu, yellow make, goliJi piirrol, and a certain 
species of hawk, * 


KaLK ADDON Tkttifc (LEIGH!!A.R.DT-SF.T-WVN RaNPKS) 


SuIxIasx4 

T.djuo-d An inula i, ToEems ?)„ 

r Fatingn J 
[ = K oopooroo) | 

emu, carpet'SRpikCr brown-snake, mountain-snake, 
etc., porcupine, wad a by, rat, opossum, and 
*■ “mounsain " kangaroo. 

emu, carpet - snake, brown-snake, “mountain" 

| Kunggilungo | 

( = Woongko 1 

snake, porcupine, H raotin tai n ” kangaroo, wallaby, 
opossum, “ sugar-bag ri [i.t. honey), and various 

fish. ■ 

r Marinungo 1 
(= Koorki! tn) j 

pelican, whistler-dllde, black duck, turkey, “plain" 
kangaroo {i.t. living on the plains), and certain 
kinds of fish. 

Toonbeungo^ j 
t ( = Bunburi) * 1 

whistler ■ duck, wood - duck* IJ native companion*"' 
“ plain ** kangaroo, rat, bandicoot, and carpet- 
snake. 


Mitakoo di Treiee (Cloncurry District) 


Subclass 

T^boo&d Aftimttii (j Toinri h. * 

J Koopooroo * 

\ Woongkp . 
j Koorkilla + 

principally iguana, whistler-duck, and carpet-snake. 
>p . porcupine, emu, and kangaroo. 
t , wotcr-snakc, corrlla* eagle-hawk,, black- 

duck, and turkey. * 

| Bunbirri 

principally carpeE.-sna.kc and dingo. * 


























Animals, 

pfcurtP, 
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Wookamukra Trirk (Flinders District) 


wii h ill# 

SUbcl(U 5 Q 

OR ifce 

IVMffpdfl# 

River. 


* ^abclaswi. 

<*■ 

Tabooed Anhttftll 

/ KoopotinW . 

VWoongko « 

| Kaorkilla - 

| Bimburi 

principally carpet-spake and emu. 

tl e^le-hawk^ black-snake,, arid brtswn- 

snake. 

principally black-duck and turkey. 

Goa TSisl (Upper Dpa.mantina) 

Subclass. 

T*bMHfd AnLfnali (Totems ?|> 

Koopoomo * 

emu and kangaroo. 

Among the 

natives of the Proserpine River the four 


subclasses bear the names Kupuru. \Vunj*ko t Kurchilla, and 
Banbari, which arc practically identical with the Koopooroo, 
Woongko, Kooricilla, and Rtmburi of the Pitta-Pitta ; and 
associated with each subclass are certain animals* plants or 
ether dbjccts* which, so far as they are edible* are probably 
tabooed to the members of the respective subclass. The 
list of these associated or tabooed objects is this :— 1 


S si tic L lists. 

Assocbilcd OhjccLi | Tcilinnl ?)l 

f Kuptmt 

siinging-trte + cmu* cel, turtle. 

{Wuugkfl , 

wind* rain* brawn-snake, carpet-snake. 

iKuichilla . 

rainbow, opossum, gftmnd-igu.Uia 1 frilled 1 1 rani 

IBanbSri * * , 

honey, stlng-ray p bandicoot* eaglc-h.iwk. 


An inspection of the foregoing tables may suffice to 
convince us that the restrictions in respect of food which 

' ^ m 

i W L L Rfltbj, NorfA Qiifniifanrf M^gte w axrf Median* (Brisbane* 

£ih*errafhj v Bxtteiin No. 5, rgoj)* p zr, 
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siicl? a system of taboos lays on every member of a subclass Th* food 


Uvbwra 

of llir 


must be much more burdensome than those which arc 
imposed on ^members «f asi ordinary totemk dan; for r*og*m™ 
whereas the Vnembcrs of a totem lc dan have as a rufe 
abstain oidy from one sort of animal or plant, members 
these subclasses have each to abstain from several or even k ' !t ^ tl j 5 | ]k 
maiiy sorts of animals under pain of dc^h. The question 
naturally arises, How is this multiplex, abnormal totemism, cusses 
as we may call it, of the subclasses, related to thi simple, ^ 

normal totemism of the dans ? Has it been developed out supti-Mdei 
of that system by the absorption of the totemic dans jit the ^ (li ! ' J 
subclasses? or does it on the contrary represent an earlier .nirmrd 
stage in the evolution of totemism, a stage out of jvhich in 
process of time the normal totemism of the clans might 
have been evolved by a segmentation of the exogamous * 
subclasses ? In short, is the totemism of the subclasses 
totemism in decadence or totemism in germ ? If one of 
these solutions is true, it appears to me that the probabilities 
are all in favour of the former, that is, of the* view that the 
totemism of the subclasses is decadent, and that it has been 
produced by the a^iiorption of the old totem clans in the 
newer exogamous classes. For we have seen grounds for 
believing that the original organisation of the Australian 
tribes was in totem k clans, and that the exogamous classes 
were introduced later for the purpose of regulating marriage 
by barring the union of persons too near of kin, 1 If that la 
so, it would be contrary to all analogy to suppose that the * 

subclasses of these Queensland tribes represent a stage of 
social cvolutidh prior to the development of the totemic 
dans, that they are, so to say, the hive from which totemic 
clans in time might have swarmed, if the process of evolution 
had not been rudely interrupted by the coming of the white 
race. Far more likely h it that the weight of the newer 
social organisation in exogamous classes has* crushLti the 
old totem clans out of existence, while at the same time it 
has inherited from them the system of totemic taboos, which, 
no longer distributed arsong a number of small separate 
groups (the dau^ so as to sit lightly^on all, are now heaped 
together and press heavily on every member of the newef 
* See ibotfep pi* J ^ 2 J V-t 2 S l J f-+ 2 S7 
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and larger group (the subclass) which has superseded and 
obliterated its predecessors. In point of fact we have 
already detected among the northern tribes of Central 
.Australia, whose totemism is more advanced than that of 
the true central tribes, dear traces of a gradual supersession 
of the totemic clans *by the exogamous classes. 1 It is, 
therefore, natural enough to find the same process of develop¬ 
ment carried a stage further among the neighbouring tribes 
of North-Western Queensland, 

Mr But I have said that the existence of totemism of the 

normal sort in these Queensland tribes appears to be vouched 
mioihp for by an excellent observer, Mr. Edward Palmer, Let ns 
t^riVi'-'jLi1 wJfc at his eviOence closely and see whether it really 
in Queens- conflicts with that of Mr. Roth, who finds no instances of 
^ normal totemism, that is, of totemte clans, in this region* 

That totemism exists among the tribes of North-Western 
Queensland certainly appears to be attested by Mr E. Palmer, 
who says: " They have a great reverence for the particular 
animal symbolising their respective classes, and if any one were 
to kill say, a bird belonging to such a division in the sight of 
the bearer of Its family name, he might- be heard to say, 
p What for you kill that fellow? that my father l' or 'That 
brother belonging to me you have killed m t why did you 
do It ? ' 11 * 

» i 

A gain 3 we have seen that the subclasses of the Ycrrurn- 
thully and Ringa-Ringa tribes of Queensland bear the same 
names as the subclasses of the Pitta-Pitta and other tribes 
described by Mr. Roth, 5 Now, according to Mr- Palmer, 
the subclasses of the Ycrrunthully tribe on the Flinders 
River 11 arc represented by totems/* which are reported as 
follows * 


1 5 <e above, pp. 325, 237 s 735 

if. 

1 E* Palmer/ 41 NgEisi on aortic 
Astiritliadi Tfllict," /pwW ef fkt 
Antkrtptfojpk*/ tmtituU) xuL (1S&4) 
p, jw, 


1 Above, p. 517. 

4 E. Fabcr h H Xola on sonic 
Antll&n Tribes, H /eHrWfl/ if th* 
riiU (lKS- 1 ) 

p. 
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Subebwi. 

Totrms. 

i 

Banbury , . „ 

Carpet-strike 

* 

- TAaro&rui 

Coobaron * , „ j 

Brown snake 

Warrineynh 


Emu * 

. Gt^ Hurry 

KocfJjielah * , j 

Plain turkey „ , i 

p Native dog 

Whistling-duck , 

, Bergnmo 
. Cu&bumh 

WtXMTCa * , , 

* Chctuelnf: 

* 


The totems of the Ringa-Ringa tribe on the Burke River, 
according 1 to Mr. j, Lctt T are said to be those ■— 1 * 



* 

Subclasses* 

Totem Names. 

Coorkela \ 

Bunhury }' 

Turkey* emu, i^oatuL 

Wo n t o [ 

Carpet'jmake, death addf^mativc rat, kan¬ 

Ceobooroo j 

garoo, raL 


Again, we have seen that the subclasses of the Mycoolon 
tribe of Queensland bear the same names as the subclasses of 
the Miubhi tribe described by Mr. Roth." In regard tej the 
Mycoolon \vc learn from Mr. Palmer that each class name 
has a symbol or totem in this tribe, or animal representing 
that class. Each young lad is strictly forbidden to eat of 
that animal or bird which belongs to his respective class, 
for it is his brother. The classes are represented as 
follows:— 


Hamngo . 

* Black duck 

s XamibnA 

Yowango 

m 

f Fkun turkEv 
^ * ) Eagle-hawk 

Thwrnu 
* Cavnytt/fft 

Bntlisngo , 

f Cqrpct-snakc 
* ( Iguana 

m Ktmrma 
. YaMgtttak 

Jamnlmgo * 

■ Whtkiling-duck . 

♦ UalhrtA* 


* * 1 

1 Mr Jn a. LcU, Iklrkl Rim, % 4 r*/ AurtuAttfif, nit, {*884} p. JJJ. 
QicefiiUcHl, «|Kirtrtf by Dr, A. W. 

Howiet in <£t*f A*ik**p*- * Above, pp, 51 S, 519 , 
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4+ On the Leichhardt River, Jimalingo is represented by 
Wootharoo, whose totem is catfish* 1 ’ 1 

.The question now arises, Doe^ 1 the foregoing evidence 
of Messrs. 1‘aimer and Lett as to the totems of the Yerrun- 
thully, Rings-RLnga, and Mycoolon tribes suffice to establish 
for these tribes the existence of totemic dans of the ordinary 
pattern ? It appears to me that it does not In every ease 
the totemtc animal is associated with an exoga mous subclass, 
precisely as in Mr. Roth's fuller account of the system. 
There is nothing to shew that, as in oilier Australian tribes, 
the totems are inherited by every person directly from his 
father or mother, so-as to remain constant from generation 
to generation, while the twin subclasses alternate in alternate 
generations,® To say this b simply to say that there is no 
proof of the existence of true totem sc clans in these particular 
tribes. Therefore we have no reason to assume that the 
evidence of Messrs. Palmer and Lett conflicts with that of 
Mr. Roth on this subject; and as Mr* Roth has investigated 
the question fully, and appears moreover to be a careful and 
accurate observer, it is difficult to suppose that totemic clans 
of the ordinary sort could have escaped bej observation if they 
really existed. The conclusion of the whole matter is that 
among the tribes of North-West Queensland the old totemism 
of the clans has apparently been superseded by a new and 
more burdensome totem ism of the exogamous subclasses. 

In the light of the foregoing discussion it seems possible 
that as to some tribes of South-East Australia Dr. Howitt's 
native Informants may after all have been right in affirming 
that the totems were permanently attached to the subclasses 
and did not alternate between them in alternate generations, 
as Dr. Hewitt thought they must do.® For in these tribes, 
as apparently in the Queensland tribes which we are con¬ 
sidering, the totem ic clans may have been absorbed in the 
exogamous subclasses, bequeathing to them their totcmic 


1 E- I^lnicr, "Notes on Some 
Avis! rftlpAn Tribe*** J*#***t $ 
Ant&rvpmtigrfml ImSiihtfe, diL ICSS4) 
p, 303 + WoothwA* Hi ttarname of * 
vuklas ii probably irleatkal with 
Dotirt» (Woakiw), the name uf a 
das* b wniH? Lribcti See 


above, pp. 516, 5 r S note 
* .* Ai to t&s or odHtriy 

of the loteini between itw itibcbstl an 
Alicrnatc see above* jt- 

40S j^.* 4^, 433 if. 

2 Sm above, pp. 4JJ tf. 
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taboos* so that the totems, instead of oscillating between two 
subclasses in alternate generations* ivoutd come to rest 
finally in onetof them. For with totem ism of the subclasses ^ 

instead the clans these oscillations or alternations 
necessarily cease ; the totems bccorcu; permanently attached 
each, to its particular subclass. * 

A point or great interest in these toteimc taboos of the The 
subclasses is that they only come into force when the boy f 

girl has passed through the first ceremony of initiation, 1 in ihe sub- 
other words, has attained to puberty and been allowed to eu^T’^/ 
rank with the men or women of the tribe. Strange *as ft force whA 
may seem + observers have in general failed to record whether ^VhS ' 
the ordinary taboo as to eating the totetuic animal or plant T,! 
applies to every member of a totem clan from birth or only I!'.- 
from puberty. We know indeed that many kinds of food " r<,rT ] OT r 
are tabooed to a youth before or at initiation but so farEicn 
as I remember we arc not told whether among the foods so 
tabooed is his totemic animal nr plant. The, point may be 
of great importance for an understanding of totemism. For 
if it should appear that the prohibition to eat the totem 
only begins to be Observed by men and women when they 
become marriageable, this would be a strong argument in 
favour of the intimate relation between what I have called 
the religions and the social side of totemism ; since tft the * 

life of the individual thq two characteristic commands of 
normal tote mb m, "Thou shalt not eat thy totem/ 1 and f 

u Thou shaft not many a woman of thy totem/ 1 would 
then come in ^operation simultaneously and might there¬ 
fore reasonably be thought to be mutually interdependent 
Whereas, if the prohibition to eat the totem begins to be 
observed in infancy, this would favour the view, to which the 
Australian evidence seems to point, ^bat the prohibition was 
originally independent of the prohibition to itt&gy a wyman 
of the same totem. # It is to be hoped that information on 
this subject may yet be forthcoming before it is too late 


1 Thit is expressly slated by Mr. W L into ferae for «*iy individual ** « icon 

K. Rcrfh in hi* AW*j 0 a Sfrtei W « he or she iriiv^ it ihe n«ciun 

JmitridMml A' "ittti /drtft'iJflfflfwAiM age,” iij- ^ hich, however, he protutdy 
y^rtk Qtorfxilsmd AttQ-nrjx^hi p. j. means puberty 
Elsewhere j Rfkn&iBgiral Sfaditi f, p. 

57) he mer^F says th*i ihe tabcnacome f See ohm, pp r 40-42, 
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In some of these Queensland tribes ill under, rain, wind, 
rainbow, stinging;-tree, and honey are included among the 
totems, if we may call them so, of the subcases ; and the 
totems, whether animats or things, are supposed tcubenefit the 
men and women in varipus ways, provided they be duly cat fed 
upon at the proptr times. The practice of thus invoking the 
totems is described by Mr. Roth as fo^Dws 

44 Cutting upon nasne-saktSy before going to $Ifrp 7 etc. 

On the TuUy River, also, whenever a man (or woman) lies 
down and stretches himself for a spell, or on going to sleep, 
or oil arising of a morning, he mentions in more or less of 
an undertone, the n£me of the animal, etc., after which he is 
called, Sr ‘belonging to his group-division, prefixing it with 
zvintihn ? zi'mtifoa ? (*= where? where?). If there is any 
particular noise, cry, or call connected with such name, he 
may mimic it The objects aimed at in carrying out Lius 
practice, which is taught by the elders to the youngsters 
as soon as they arc considered old enough to learn such 
things, are that they may be lucky and skilful in hunting* 
and be given full warning as to any danger which might 
otherwise befall them from the animal, after which they 
are named. If a man, named after a fish, thus regularly 
calls upon it, he will be successful in catching plenty on 
some-future occasion, should he be hungry. If an individual 
neglects to call the thunder, tain, etc., provided of course 
they are his name-sakes, he will lose the power of making 
them. Snakes, alligators, etc., will never interfere with 
their namc-sakes, provided they are thus alM^ys called upon, 
w ithout giving a warning — a * something 1 which the 
aboriginal feels in his belly, a tingling in his thighs or tegs* 
etc. If the individual neglects to do so, it is his own fault 
that he is bitten or caught This calling upon name-sakes 
is not supposed to benefit the women very much. If people 
were to call upon others than their iiame-sakcs* under the 
circumstances above mentioned, it would bear no results 
either for good or harm r 

44 A similar practice prevails on the Proserpine River, 
where the native, before going to sleep* tit!is upon one *or 
other of the names of the animals, plants, or other objects 
connected with his particular primary group-division, thus 
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" Kurehilb ■ ram-bow, ground-iguan^ frilled liurd^ 

41 Kupuru: slingtng-tretj emu, wl, iitnlt 
fl Baahari: honeysiin£-rnj r T handieqat, eagle-hawk. 

“Wtmgko! windt raini brou 11-snake, rarpet^nake. * , 

• ps In reply to inquiries, the reasor^ given me is that when 
c.illqfl upon they warn the people, who* have summoned 
them, of the advent erf other animals, etc, during sieep, JJ 1 
From this account it appears that by observing certain 
rules a man, whose name-sake or totem, if we may call 
it so, is thunder or rain, can make thunder or rain ; 
that a man whose totem is a fish can catch plenty of 
that sort of fish : that a man whose* totem is a snake 
or an alligator will not be bitten by a snake" or an 
alligator, and so forth. In other words, the man is appar¬ 
ently credited with possessing a magical control over his 
totem species, whether the totem be an animal or a thing, 
so that if the animal be edible he can catch plenty of the 
species ; if it he a dangerous creature, it will not harm him ; 
and if it be an inanimate object like thunder or rain, he can 
produce it at pleasure. Similarly, as we have seen, in the 
A runt a and other bribes of Central Australia the men of the 
various totem clans perform magical ceremonies {iitfiekiumd) 
Tor the multiplication of their totem animals and plants in 
order that these may serve as food For their fellow-tribesmen ; 
while the men of the totem themselves abstain, as a rule, 
from eating of their totem animal or plant 1 

But here a difficulty arises. For Mr. Roth has told us 
that the Queett^and natives strictly abstain, under pain of 
death, from eating the edible animals associated with their 
particular subclasses or paedo-matronyrmc groups, as he calls 
them. Yet in the passage just quoted he seems to affirm 
that men may kill and eat such animate, indeed that they 
possess a special power of catching them, jloiv 15 the 
apparent discrepancy to be explained ? The work From 
which the latter passage (about the killing of the animals) is 
extracted was published sqrne six years later than the work 
from which the former passage (about the forbidden foods) 
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wis extracted ; and in the interval Mr. Roth may very well 
have ascertained that the rule against eating the totem (if 
we .may call it so) was not so absolute as he h^d at first sup¬ 
posed ; he may possibly have discovered that, jusjl as among 
the Central Australia^ tribes, there are circumstances*in 
which the clansmen are permitted or even required to cat 
their clan totem. In that case, the? analogy between the 
magical aspect of the totems in Queensland and. in Central 
Australia would be fairly complete. 

The mint- But the solution of the difficulty may perhaps he in a 

**?"*£ diffefent direction. It will be observed that while Mr. Roth 
maybe speaks of the animal Or thing in question as * belonging to 
his group-division ” he also speaks of it as the man's namesake, 
totems Thus it is possible that the animal or thing which the man 
culf Ur!l calls upon and which benefits him in various ways, may not 
toEtms. £, c the totem of his subclass, but merely an object speci¬ 
ally associated with him as an individual; in fact that it 
may be his«individual or personal totem or guardian 
spirit That there are such personal totems or guardian 
spirits In Queensland r as in other parts of Australia, 
appears from Mr* Roth ! s account of t^e individual names 
Meteerf bestowed on boys and girls at birth* He says: "At 
Princess Charlotte Bay, Cape Bedford, on the Proserpine 
tfnldreti a* River, etc, the choice of an infant's pet name depends upon 
augury. The mother's mother* or other old female, takes a 
small portion of the navel-string, with after-birth attached h 
and keeps shaking it pretty violently while the other old 
women sitting around call out proposed nappes one after the 
other; the moment the string breaks, the name which was 
then called is chosen. From the fact, however, at the Cape, of 
the same names occurring in the same family, there is every 
reason For believing that there is some collusion when the 
navel-string-becomes finally tom* On the Bloomfield, certain 
of the women will come round the child" soon after its birthi 
talk to it somewhat as follows :— 1 Your name is the same 
as mine, isn't it, dear?" and accept the kicking of a leg, the 
turning of the head, a gurgling fa the throat—in fact, any¬ 
thing on the part of (he infant as a sign Grtoken of affirma¬ 
tion. The name thus given to a child is either that of an 

1 Sec above, pp, 44S jy., 4S9 j^., 4*S- 
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animal, plant* local it y, or that of some relative (a name 
already known, but the meaning of which, in many Cases, 
has been lost), Tully *River girls are never named after 
snakes, fish, or crocodiles. There is no necessarily connect- * * 

ing dependence — though I am prepared to admit the 
possibility of its having once existed-—Ijetween the child 
and its name-sake animator plant, which in different districts 
mtiy or may not be destroyed and eaten by it," s These 
animals and plants, which in some districts the human name¬ 
sakes may not destroy or cat, are not far removed from personal 
totems, and in so far as the same names occur, as we are * 
told that they do, in the same family, tSj^y approximate also 
to dan totems. In districts where a man is permitted to 
destroy and eat his namesake animal, we could understand 
why he should call upon the creature in order that he may 
be successful in catching and killing members of the species. 

Something like a persona! totem seems also to be in pavnaj 
use among the Varaikanna tribe of Cape Ydjk, the extreme !^ r *V,, . lhe . 
northern point of Queensland- They call it an ari, A 
man has one or more ari r which may be acquired in several y nF L 
ways. The ari "Sf^a lad is determined at the ceremony of a \.id tr- 
initiation into manhood. The youth lies down oh his back personal 
and a man loosens one of his front teeth with a kangaroo 
bone. When the tooth is loosened, the operator l£ps it loo , h i”. 
smartly', mentioning at each tap one of the w countries" 
owned by the lad’s mother, or by her father, or by another puberi; 
of her relatives. These names are recited in a regular 
order, and th^ country whose name is mentioned when the 
tooth breaks away is the iand to which the lad will belong. 

The lad is then given some water with which to rinse his 
mouth, and he gently lets the gory spittle fall into a water- 
basket made of leaves. The old men carefully inspect the 
clot of blood and spittle and trace in it some likeness to a 
natural object, an tin i mat, plant, stone, or whatever it" may 
be. The natural object thus chosen will be the ari of the 
newly made man. Again, a person may get an ari through 
a dream. It appears that*if an old man dreams of anything 
at night, that thing is the an of the first person he secs 

l W. E» R04K. AprfA QumWitiimi and Mribim (Brisbane* 

EtfMegrafty, &*&<& A* j, S*J*r- l^j), p. *9. * 
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next morning "'the idea being that the animal, or whatever 
appears In the dream, is the spirit of the first person met 
with on awakening.* Thus a native of the Yaraikanna 
" tribe, Tomiri by name,, has three art : (i) am n a crab, which 
he got through blood divination at initiation ; {2) tfff/4ftt, 
diamond fish; (j) amngi\ crayfish* The two latter were 
given to him as the result of dreams, ^ The ari of Tomari's 
father is a carpet snake, that of his mother an oyster, and 
that of his wife a kind of fruiL This shows that the ari is 
not hereditary. Women obtain their afi in the same way 
* as m*n. 11 The art h thus a purely individual affair and Is 
not transmissible, nqr has it anything to do with the regula¬ 
tion of' marriages." 1 In these respects, therefore, the an 
resembles the totem of the Central Australians, which in 
like manner is not transmitted either from the father or 
from the mother and has nothing to do with the regulation 
of marriage. 

ihcFtaql The resemblance thus traceable between what we may 
flute? caO die personal totems (m) of the extreme northerly 
fai.iiii ihni point or Australia and the totems of the central tribes is 

(Xlthrvi. ap? 

mvfctf strengthened by the customs and beliefiTof the natives of 
puiirmo^ 1 ^ Pennefather River in Queensland; for these customs 
taxmen by a nd beliefs seem to form an intermediate link between the 
one set of totems and the other. The Pen nofather blacks 
Anjm. think that a being called Anjea, who was originally made 
by Thunder, fashions babies out of swamp-mud and inserts 
them in the wombs of women. He is never seen, but can 
be heard laughing in the depths of the bud.L amongst the 
rocks, down in the lagoons, and along the mangrove swamps ; 


1 -V C. Hadden, - Awnftrr, 

attd Brmtu [London, 
1901), pp- 193 *¥< 7 Rtperrs-ef (A* 
CdmArufr Antkrtfchfifitf Mxfrditiim 
Ai Tti>wx StirwGli 1 r. pp, 193, 221, 
la regard id marriage, however, Dr* 
Haddort ny* - 41 \f h wm* trite, u [ 
was told, ibat niira *ml Women map 
I^S marry into ihe same An an their 
own plftec, but ntap do so when 
frruni hmn? p \i\ wiclily lj kopj rather 
jban pcnrcuuil. A wife mu±t be iaken 
l“pjm another 4 muni lyv'uiJI hdbnghag 
to lb# Mroc place me brothers nod 


liilefi < whwh indicates Lhat there is 
a ttrriecru] idea in kiftihip and in 

the ooriw^uent nmrrisiP? rotrietion* ^ 

\ f/eiiJ ■ A-jrifrn , p, 194). But ibii 
itntcmcnt is. not repenlo], w far 45 l 
have ob**™L In the /frfertf *f fit 
Cam&riJgr A sttk rttff&g i; si £rfie4i/§m 
tff Ttmt StrAitr. The a Similarity nF 
thu-rfr/ to the pcnwipal ioltna flhe «u*f- 
J+v or eAJa of some North Andean 
Ifibs) h*i tw«fl already indeed Jtf 
Dr. Hidden p. I94f 

A* lo the totems of ihr Central Aiu- 
trains, set atnev^, pp r iSj 
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and when they hear him, the blacks say, ** Anjea he laugh ; 
he got him piccaninny," Women do not know wh*n the 
infants are 4>ut inside them, because they may he placed 
hi position by day or by night or in a dream ; only*whew 
t]iey are "placed, the women feet them. Now when Anjea i ‘^ h ^ l,l i '; 
makes the mud-baby, he antmatdl it with a piece of Its ^ r*. 
father's spirit. if it is a boy, but tfith a piece of the 

spirit of its father's sister, if it Is a girt ; and when he makes C! * *f \u 
the next little brother or sister, he puts another pfece of the 
spirit of the father or of the father's sister in the mud-baby, and 
so on- Von must not, however, suppose that these yortions # 
of spirit are abstracted from the living father or the living # 

father's sister. That is not so. What happens is thjp, When * 
a child is born into the world, a portion of its spirit stays in rhskr , 
its aftcr-birtk Hence the grandmother takes the after-birth 
away and buries it in the sand, and she marks the place by t<jnb. 
thrusting sticks in a circle into the ground and tying their 
tops together into a sort of cone. So when Anjea comes 
along and sees the circle of sticks, he It notvs what is there 
and he takes out the spirit and carries it away to one of 
his haunts, aritSlhcre it may remain for years, in a deft of 
the rock, in a tree, or in a lagoon, Near Mupoon there 
are three or four such places where Anjea keeps the spirits 
of babies ready for use. One of them is among the sand* 
stone rocks at Tullanaringa, which white people call Cullen remc&r- 
Point; another is on the beach of Baru ; another is among natoL 
the rocks of Tronkanguno, at the meeting of the waters of * 
the Batavia^and Ducie Rivers; another is in the woods 
among the mangrove swamps of Lalla ; and a fourth is in 
the fresh-water lagoons. There thd spirits live till Anjea — 

takes them and puts them into mud-babies, and then they 
are born again. So w hen a ticjy baby is bom, the father 
and mother know quite well whose spirit U in il; for if it # 
is a boy, his father's spirit is in it, and if “it b a* girl, its 
father s sister's spirit is in it. But what they do not 
know is where Anjea has been keeping the spirit all these * 

years. And the way they find that out is this. While the 
,graodmother # cuts the navel-string, they call out the haunts 
of Anjea, whether they be on the beach, or in the lagoons, 
or in the woods among the rhangrove swamps, or In the 
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rocks at the meeting of the waters, or wherever they may 
be; ^nd the place which is mentioned when the string 
breaks is the place where the spirit lived all Lh^t long time, 
^ hat place is the child’s own country, its true home; where 
in future it will have the right to roam and to hunt, though 
it may be far away fusm the place where it was bqm H 
Hence a baby is sometimes spoken of an infant got from 
a tree, a rock, a stone, or fresh water. 1 


Compan- Thus "the mode of determining the country to which a 
" beUe^vf P er *° n belongs or which belongs to him as very simitar 
faih^ bfte amon ^ t ^ c Yaralkanna tribe of Cape York and the natives 
of the Petmefather Rjyer ; only in the one case the deter- 
onh* h ^ minatiiHUtahes place at puberty, in the other case at birth, 
* v^FidkiuiHa accordingly in tile one case the decisive moment is the 
k ^ rea ^ in ff °f the toothy Sn the other the breaking of the 

ami th* navel-string. From the similarity of the two customs we 

eJ^f m m ^y i^fer that the country assigned to a man of the 

Australia Yaralkanna tribe at the extraction of his tooth is the one in 
which his spirit was supposed to tarry since its last in¬ 
carnation ; and further, though this is more doubtful, vre 
may conjecture that his ari or personal <otem, which is 
determined-at the same time, is the animal, plant, or what 
not, in which his spirit resided since its last embodiment in 

.*■ human form, or perhaps in which a part of his spirit may be 

thought to lodge during life. In favour of this last con¬ 
jecture it may be pointed out that according to the Penne- 
father blacks a portion of a man's spirit resides permanently 
in his after-birth and is thus in a sense the rqan’s external 


1 ^. K. Ra 4 h F iVitrfh 
EiAwsrafAr, Bmibtin Afc. 5 ,' 'Suprr- 
ititijn, .1 fdgit r iinv/ M*dk£ftf r pp. iS, 

3J. An almost idesikad belief attains 
the natives of the Traw^i fm? 
on ifoe caste rQ coast of f Jd«hs- 
hwl (W. ft E. Roth, 45* ok p, rg}. 
Wlfc the GipfESiiQCL id infiint i4 giit 
frtHn 1 wee or a rock sp we com- 
ihe Ofttk phrase « dfd 

Pvd* d::w& 

OdjHLtp. rii, ^ ttl 

wluch see A. & Qrofe. ,l D*k id 
Rock, 7 ’ 7 'fit Ciilitiiiit / J rt r/ti r , S¥. -ft tJQ I ]i 
FP* 3** m As 1 h 1 the rights of 
Eroiibes tit of individuals o^ct special 


ilktricts, Dr. |. D. bii|; observe 1 
+H The territory of each tribe b mb- 
divided, moreover, among the difre real 
LittLi LLe. 1 ! of whkh k consist^ ind the 
proprietor of any particular sabdivisjnni 
hii the exclusive right to dinsci when 
a »tuE! be bunted over, or the 
t«tmed + and tbc'wild {ininuh il^uoyA); 
f«r alilwifb there is always a genera! 
assembly of the tribe,, ami mmellswc 
of neijyhl touring Lrilxs, no inch noca- 
Htnw, lIi* entertainment is supposoE Ey 
be provided «ck*lvdy \ry ihp pro¬ 
prietor of the land* who is aceomin^y 
mister of th 5 ectcmo&ies 11 {}. D. l^gi 
Quttmf&atl i London, i£Gj} p p. 336). 
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soul However that may be, the beliefs of the Pcnnefather 
natives in the reincarnation of ancestral spirits seem s) early 
to be akin ii' those eff the Central Australian tribes , and 
the trees, rocks, or water in which Anjea keeps the Spirit* ,* 

<4 the dead till it is time for them to be bora again are very 
like the nanja trees, rocks, or water* where, according to the 
Arunta and other Central tribes, the soufs of the dead dwell 
in the intervals between their incarnations, 1 Further, the 
magical power which the Queensland natives ait thought 
to wield over their namesake animals, plants, or things so as 
to be able to produce them at pleasure or to catch and kill t 
them/ bear a striking resemblance to the magical powers ^ 

which the Central Australians exert over their toteijp: for pre¬ 
cisely the same purposes. 5 Finally, the an of the \ araikanna 
and the namesakes of the olher Queensland tribes resemble * 
the Centra! Australian totems in this that they appear to have 
nothing to do with the regulation of marriage. 

The mode of determining a man's personal totem by the 
knocking out of his tooth at puberty may perhaps hdp us to 
understand the motive of the simitar ceremony which ' s 
commonly oi£fcr*cd among the tribes of South - Fast, , ! rn , sm 
Australia. 5 Can it be that the practice of knocking out a o , 

tooth at initiation was everywhere associated with the „. ic , CIJTa , 
assignment of a personal totem to the novice ? and if this „ 
was true of the custom or tooth-extraction as an initiatory 
rite, may it not be true also of the customs of circumcision 
and" subincision ? I have elsewhere conjectured that all such 
rites, the essence of which seems to consist in removing 
from the novice a vita! part or his person, may have been 
intended to ensure the rebirth of Inspirit at a future time. 



1 Spacer and HHUtd, Nairn Tritei 
vfCtniral Aiufrali*' pp. IZJ W- > 
AWitf* Trite* *f Vmtrxl Awfrtli*. 

Pfp. 145 Wi 34 'v *?- 

tss ^ fL th * ** 

Ctmopctcd with the word ? 
a Ske ftbcmr, p. S 3 *- 

* $« pp. IQ 4 m* 

3 f 4 W+ 

* A*, b(fwcrg‘ l nrtz **n p. 

4 above, p. 4^2 note 1 . 

i J. G. Fraicr, ■* The Origin of 
Ctfcumdiicin/' Tk* /miff* mdrx* ** 


ri™, Nowmlxr pp- 204-218. 

rnjhe iriba ikKtfbeil by 

Mr. E, i'oliner ’'The cuitoPi of knock¬ 
ing out fbetwvfatpt tetih is c&tifiecli'&d 
with Ike entry Iflt# their heaven. If 
they hive the two frofll teeth cult they 
will hart bright el«r wafer ta drink, 
at.iL if do! they will bm only dirty W 
muddy water L (E Palmer, ,l Kaief on 
wrae Auilrsilmn Trib ntf Jwrnal tf f** 
AtuMrpfdtfi^ /miMtutf, null (^884) 
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If there is any truth in these conjee lures, it would seem to 
follow that rites of initiation arc ilUimately connected with 
totem is in and the theory of the reincarnation -of the dead. 

^ But fhc precise nature of the connection., if indeed it exists at 
„ * all, remains still obscure. ^ 

5 ub " rtems The tribes of North-Western Queensland described by 
Mr. E. Patmer appear to have had subitems ; that is, they 
apparently distributed all the objects of nature between their 
exoga moils classes, just as some tribes of South-Eastern 
Australia are known to have done. 1 On this subject Mr, 
* Pahne^writes: “ All nature h also divided into class names, 

r an ^ to be male >md female. The sun and moon and 

stars are^ said to be rnen and women, and to belong to 
■ classes just as the blacks themselves.” 3 

Among these tribes any breach oX the class-laws in 
cLv^-Uiwc respect of marriage was punished by the death of the guilty 
w^dwih. t ^ c "relations' on both sides consenting to the 

execution, 3 It was the council of elders which condemned 
the culprits and despatched its ministers to execute the 
sentence. Once, on Lhc Bloomfield River, when the criminal 
escaped the agents of justice, an effigy of- hTm was made of 
soft wood and buried, 1 no doubt for the purpose of killing 
* Kla ® lc ^y thereby. Wives were obtained in various 
wife*. ways. Sometimes a man would exchange his blood-sister 
for the blood-sister of another man r provided the women 
were of the proper classes and subclasses ; but the camp- 
council had to give its consent unanimously to this 
arrangement. At other times the camp-councp assigned a 
iv ife to a man without consulting his wishes* If the council 
refused to allow a man to marry the woman whom he loved p 
though she was of the right class and subclass, the two 
would sometimes elope jrith each other, and aftcrivards 
rcEurn as man and wife to the campL On their return they 
had to run tfie gauntlet, the people hacking them with 
knives and belabouring them with sticks and boomerangs. 


1 S« abm, pp. ± 17 m n 4JJ ^ t 
4 Sj 47o ifjr. 

K-, Palmet. 4-1 Ncrte* an jomc 
Auiiiii'ian Tribes, 71 Jmrttaf 4-/ /A r 
An:krtf*&jri <a j iwtituu, ri-li. [1884! 
I* 3*0 4 


1 r. R$£h, EtknfilagKdl .V/W/iu, 
p- iii. 

1 W. E. Rotlv AM QwmtlMHir 
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and Ctimt 
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But ivhen they had passed through this ordeal, they were 
allowed to'live together. 1 Boys and girls were sometimes 
betrothed tew each otlfer. If a woman was captured or 
taken in p war, she might be kept by her captor, pro video' 
ski: was of the class and subclass into which he was allowed 
to yiarry. The tribes made raids info cadi other’s territories 
to steal women, sometimes gokig long distances to get 
them. 1 Men inherited the widows of their deceased brothers The 
in accordance with the custom of the Leviratc. 3 

A man never looked at, spoke to, or approached bis Cm*™ 
mother-in-law, "but the father-in-law did not come.under 
the same restriction." 1 However, j he custom in this i-.m™ 4 

_ H, a "| |_[ L“i 1 . 

respect appears to vary in different tribes of Quecwland, as 
we learn from the following account, in which the term 
step-parents is seemingly used in the sense of parents-in-law, 

" Certain of an individual’s relatives are strictly tabu from 
him, in so much that he may neither approach, converse 
with, accept from, nor give them anything. ^ This especially 
refers to the father-in-law and mother-in-law. These and 
other relationship restrictions are. however, far from constant- 
Thus, on the ranefather a man must not look at cither of 
his step-parents, though it is permissible for him To converse 
with them with face averted ; ? woman may talk with both 
in a natural manner, the business of the mother-in-l^w here * 
being to attend her in her confinements. At Miriam Vale, 
south of Rockhampton, and at Boggy Creek, Upper 
Norman by River, as well as elsewhere, a man may, under 
certain circumstances, address his step-parents from a 
distance in a comparative whisper, ^ On the Tully, both 
male and female talk to the father-in-law either by his 
individual name, whatever it may be, or by the generic one 
of ni-ubi; but their teeth would sot out were they to con¬ 
verse with the mother-in-law. though they may speak of her 
by the generic tflitp of aifli-wittf, but never by her individual 
name. With the sole exception, perhaps, of those cases 
where the mother-in-law acts as midwife, the practice of 

' W. E. Roth, SOmh>tuJ p. JOi- Ai to betwthil, compare \V. 

sS ^ _ E. RqijL, Sfkmabfifat Shbim* p, ?fe], 

■j \-l T l+ Nate* rcn a E- pp* 

W-ltutun Tribes" Jmrfrzl *f tbs 1 E- I 1 *! met. *f- p. Jfll? ” ■ 
jMAr&Atfk** ft**#**' nil (lSS4t ^ P* *»*■ # 
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both males and females refusing to touch any food prepared 
by tRfrir step-parents is universal In some districts It is 
usual for the wife not even to converse with her husband’s 
blood-brothers, but on the Tully she may lawfully have 
k marital relations with them ; the converse of husband apd 

- wife's blood-sisteis^ witli r its corresponding inconstancy, $1 so 

Cuumbbi itf holds true. It is the usual practice /or a man never to 
to his blood-sister, or sometimes not even mention her 
broibm name, alter she has once reached womanhood/ 1,1 This 
Ll 1 !hE custom of mutual avoidance between blood brothers and 


- sisters -from puberty onwards wiEI meet us again in Melanesia 
and other places. That it is intended as a precaution against 
incest appears highly probable* 

Ttw With regard to the government of these tribes we arc 

told that '-there h no hereditary chieftainship, or any one 
by she possessing authority among the northern tribes, so far as 
^uabru !, can be made out; one man being as good as another. io 
old men, however, great respect is shown, and whatever 
authority Is acknowledged among them is centred in the 
aged, on account of their years and grey hairs. All matters 
connected with their social affairs arc scuJccTTn open council 
at night, when each man speaks from hU camp in turn, and 
is listened to without interruptinn h No young men or tads 

- join in. the talk." 3 Similarly Mr. Roth says that 11 the 
general government of the community is carried on by an 
assembly of elders, a camp council as it were, of the elder 
males : not that this council has any fixed constitution or 
definite name applied to it + but by common ^consent it is 
accepted that all the older males take part in its deliberations, 
which, after all, are more or Jess informal. * * * Matters 
with which such a camp council concerns itself are those 
connected with the welfare and interests of the tribe 
collectively, and mainly relate to its external affairs, though 
events may take place in the home-life which call for 
interference. The question of peace or war would fall 
within its province, as well as the conditions for any proposed 
covenant Covenants for the extermination of a common 

- *-—»**■ 
1 W. E, K.mh b AWtk Aimta/n, tiA viL Na h a ± (90SJ. 

^rv/4y, Bttiktta Na it, p. jB 

*- fcitract fTwm Rtfertii of Atiutroliifxii 1 E. 1 'ahuui', cid + jl aSi. 
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enemy may be made by two tribes on the baa is of settling 
existing 5 ^ Terences between themselves, without having 
recourse to mutual btotdshed/ 11 

xAs apparently always happens in aboriginal Australia!*''i.i 
society* tl*e marriage system of these Queensland tribes is com-, 
bined with the d&ssifkatpry system ftf relationship. On this --"i- „ 
subject I will again qi^ote Mr, Edvard Palmer, After speaking ■'ur.^ ^ * 
of the exogamous classes he proceeds : H The relationships of 
the natives are founded on these laws ; they call their father's 
brother the same as father, and mother's sister the same as 
mother. Our ideas of kinship are so different to theirs that * 
calling them uncles or aunts or cousins or sisters or brothers # 

does not convey any such meaning to them as it ctoes to us T 
for they regard as brothers ail those who belong to the same 
class or division as flic ms elves ; and among all blacks they * 
discover some degree of affinity. They have a dear enough 
idea of their relationships ; the faifEt seems to lie with us 
who do not comprehend theirs. Being founded on such a 
totally different system to ours, the indivi dual relationship 
is, I believe, ignored for the sake of the class system. They 
recognise its iT’ki Lion ships; hundreds of times a black boy 
has said, “Such and such a one is my brother/ when I knew 
that he was not a brother, as we calf such a relationship, and 
the same with father and mother. A blackfellow will say, 
and will be correct hi saying* ‘So many are my fathers/ or 
*So many mothers I have'; he should call them uncles or 
aunts ; but brought up under the influence of their class * 
system of relationships, it is as difficult for them to under¬ 
stand our systt^n as it is for us to get at the secret of theirs* 

But there can be little doubt but thaf all their relationships 
are founded an the class systems or divisions, and'they 
recognise such relationships, and jail each other by them* 

From their earliest youth they comprehend such relationships _ ■ 

and know no othar." 1 * 

Hence in these tribes persons belonging to the same sub¬ 
class call each other “brothers " and “ sisters/' whether they * 

1 \Y r F_ Ru;h r AVtiA Qn^msland 3 E, Palmer, 14 Nd!cs (in wmc Aus- 
TEj-A h$T iTf hj* B&Umk S r A*ft J traJiruf Tt\h^" fm***/tJkt AmtArv* 
fin Grrfrwnitttf' Maral r, and Ctimc fo&gxtid Imtitnfi* xiiL (lSS 4 i 
{BrbUnc, i^06), p. 5. jbo if. 
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3* e related to them by blood or not: they call the members 
of their complementary or twin subclass their,* “ mother's 
brothers lp and ,L mothers," whether th^y are related to them 
by blood or not: they call the members of the subclass into 
which alone they may marry 11 brothcrs-in-law +l and "sfctcja- 
inJaw" whether they are married or not: and they call the 
members of the remain mg* subclass (tbe complementary or 
twin subclass of the preceding) their " fathers and " b father's 
sisters/ 1 whether they are related to thorn by blood or not. 
For example, if we take a man of the Koopooroo subclass, 
he will, call members of his own subclass (Koopooroo) hi* 
brothers and sisters, Jaccause his brothers and sisters are 
included dn it He will call members of his complementary 
or twin .subclass (Woongko) his mother's brothers and his 
mothers, because his mother and her brothers are included in 
it. He will call members of the subclass into which alone he 
may marry (Koorkilla) his brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law, 
because his w ? ife, present or future, and her brothers and sisters 
are included in it. And he will call members of the remaining 
subclass (Bunhuri, the complementary or twin subclass of his 
wife's subclass) according to their generation Either his fathers 
and fathcr'ssisters, or his sons and daughters^ because his father 
and father's sisters, and his ojyn sons and daughters, are in¬ 
cluded jn it. Thus throughout North-West-Centra! Queens¬ 
land every person, male or female, young or old, is related to 
every other person in one or other of the following capacities; 
K brother/ 1 “sister/* 41 brother-in-law/' W sister-in-law/ p * mother's 
brother/ 1 11 mother,” M father," pL fathers siger,” '* son/ B 
H daughter/' and that, too* even when, according to our 
notions, they are in no way related to each other either by 
blood or marriage. Hence every person may have, and 
generally has, many “fathers” and “mothers/ 1 as welt as 
“brothers” and “sisters"; and he or she may be, and 
commonly i«C 11 son- in -lau r SJ or M dau ght er-in - law P ' and 
11 father M or “mother” to many men and ivomcn, even when 
he or she Is not only unmarried but an infant 1 Thus as 


* W. ¥_ Roth* RthmakfUal w4*ti 
amang thr NertS- Wtitt- Central ^rann- 
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usuaj in the dassifkatory system relationships sire conceived 
as existing^jct wcen groups rather than between individuals, 
and these group relationships are In all probability derived 
fro Eii a system of gmui> marriage, in some of the Queensland «■ w* 
tribes whkft we are considering a relic of group-marriage if 
not of promiscuity, still survives in *t!ie rule which obliges 
eve# girl at puberty to have intercourse Vith all the men* 
in the camp, except with her own father and with those 
who belong to her own subclass ; Indeed, even inch of her 
own subclass are allowed access to her, if they belong to 
another tribe. 1 

V * 

As examples of the class ificatory terms of relationship ei ufifieg- 
which are used by the Queensland aborigines we npy take 
those of the Pitta-Pitta tribe in the Jioulia district In the ship in Hit 
generation above hisiJwna. Pitta-Pitta man applies the same v ' 4Uk 
term upper! to h Is father and his father's brothers, both blood 
and tribal; and lie applies the same tlrm umwa to his mother 
and to hi-i mother's sisters, both blood and tribal, in his 
own generation he applies the same terms itf$ and hako to 
his brothers and sisters and to his first cousins, the sons and 
daughters of his*fat]j.cr h s brothers and of his mother^ sisters 
respectsvety* In the generation below his own he applies 
the same term uttapeukka to his own children and to the 
children of his brothers, both blood and tribal 1 


Accepted meaning of reblnnstup by 
bloody en.pf<m a ebss nt f^oop-con- 
tieduin quite in-Jependcnt of it, Mother 
is like Oiic arid the same 1 nara-e u*e4 hy 
an aboriginal to £4 jurats mrt only ihe 
rthtoAll tbaE pave hinNiirth, bat also 
the siatef* (matron m virgin) 

«ilh her by blood, as well .is the 
demm ef w&mcn Con ucce^l! with her 
by ctiH- pf group, . „ . Similarly with 


ibe terms bfother, fithcr, SLSler, n 
1 W. fL Kolh, Ti&*4r&}£t'caf Sftidnj 

amsn s ~ Mf AWfk- IVtir- Ctntr&l Qitftxs- 
faitii Ateigmttf PP> 69 , 174 , The 
cn^om- is observed in the Fat U-Pin* and 
neightwitrin^ tribe* of Ehe Iknutb, Leich¬ 
hardt-Set wyn, and Upper GfiOtgifi* 
Piscrictt 

1 W. EL Koth, EfAw&fimf Sf&dut, 
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CHAPTER IV 

* TOTEM ISM IK WEST AUSTRALIA 

OUR {information with regard to the natives of West 
Australia is unfortunately very scantj, but it suffices to 
shew that m its general lines their 1 social organisation 
resembles that of most other Australian tribes ; for here 
as elsewhere the tribes appear to be regularly divided into 
exogamous classes and perhaps, though that is not so 
dear, into totem dans. 


J i, T&temism in $a*tk- Wist 'Austmiw 

EjiogamcLis The first place apparently at which the exogamous 
c!us« classes so characteristic of the Australian aborigines were 

q.m£.njj 1 hr ■ * 

■uMvm at observed and described was King Georges Sound at the 
extreme south-west point of Australia. Here, we are told, 
r<renA "the whole body of the natives arc divided into two classes, 
Bruiting and Tent or Tdamon ; and the chicfj regulation is, 
that these classes must intermarry, that is/<*n Erniung with 
a Tasman, Those who infringe this rule are called }'««-- 
d(mgtT£ t and are subject to very severe punishment 1 he 
children always follow, the denomination of the mother. 
Thus, a man who is Emiung will have all his children 
TddtCtn ; but his sister’s children will be Erniungs. This 
practice is common to all the tribes in’The neighbourhood, 
with the exception of the Murrain'.' 1 "With respect to 

1 " Description of ibe Natives of ait Rtyai GetgrafhUai SanUjr, ■■ 
King Gco^ft Sound iSwaij Rt^r (i8|a) pp- Mr* 

Calonjr) zleu! CottDlif, wrilEcn as medical officer, ftt Riflg CVe*!^ 

X,y Mr. Semi Nfod. ud ecunmuiiicfilssS SmimJ ffinn iS jj io iSiQ- 
^ by K, Brawn, EL*q T * 
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the divisions and subdivisions or tribes* there exists so 

much m|ric%y, that it will be long before it can be uftdcr-* 

stood. The passes and 7 >jtw are universal near the 

Sound ; hu^E the distinctions are general, not tribual. Another * ** 

di-J^ion, atm os t as general is into Mmcabn and Torttdirrttp ; 

> r ct £h=re arc a few who are neither These can scarcely 

be distinguished as t%bes, and are very much intermingled. 

The Mtmcakm, however, is more prevalent to the eastward 

of our establishment, and the Tamil innp to the westward, 

They intermarry, and have each again their subdi visional 

distinctions, some of which are peculiar, and some general ; * 

of these are Ofipadteip v Camhun^ JfaknMfc etc * 

“What I T however, consider more correctly a.-^ tribes, The 
are those which have^a general name and a general district, 
although they may consist of T&mdirrup or Atowuhn^ from ihe 
separate or commingled. These are, I believe, in some^ 
measure named by the kind of game or food found most »<^t 
abundant in the district The inhabitants ^of the Sound 
and its immediate vicinity are called Mmnangtr y probably L ;-^' sl 
derived from uuraru, the red root above mentioned and 
(iugtrr k to eat It ts in this district that the mm™ is the 
most abundantly Found; but distant tribes wllf not eat 
the meant, and complain much the brushy nature of the 
country—that It scratches their legs. Kangaroos qf the 
larger sort are scarce here, but the small brush kangaroo is 
plentiful, and grass-trees and Banksia are abundant, as is 
also, in the proper season, fish* The natives residing on 
the right* an4 extending to the coast about North-West 
Cape, are called ItfttmtML This country, or district, is said 
to be more fertile, and produces different kinds of edible 
roots- It affords also more ponds of water* more wild fowl, 
and more emus. 

“ These tribes are also not universally divided Into 
/irmurng and TV^ and frequently infringe the rule. 
Adjoining them inland is the Yt&btrort* This country 
appears more hilly and bette r wooded ; but we have had 
very little intercourse witrrtfw natives who belong to it. 

H$xt tp them is t¥ic Will or Wdl dNtrict, which is a very 
favourite country, and may probably be named from Wdl' 
or Writ Rants' eggs). . . * Next to the Wdl district is that 
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of Warrangh or Warranger, from Tiwrrc (kangaroo), and 
^ccnis to be of the same character as the lift/, which f 
chiefly open forest land, with a 'little shwt grass, and 
' abounding in kangaroos, 0|jossums, and other animals, as 
well as many birds, which are not found near the egast 
The Cerim distrjet—the name or which may be derived 
' from qiiur (which I believe to be the bush kangaroo}—is 
said to ho very open and nearly free from wood- . - - 

“ Although every individual would immediately announce 
to us his tribual name and country, yet we have not been 
enabled to trace any regular order of descent The soil 
follows his mother as Entiling or Ttm, and his father as 
Terndifrup or Moncalon. Beyond this we have not been 
able to penetrate, for half brothers ^re not unfrequently 
different This would probably be caused by cross 
marriages. From the f same cause also their divisions of 
relationship are very numerous. Richer, mother; atinkur, 
father; tnourcjJ, brother or sister; honk or conk, uncle. 


etc., etc, 

wua ■' In their marriage, they have no restriction as to tribe ; 

but it is considered best to procure a wife from the greatest 
^’Srik distance possible. The sons will have a right to hunt m 
the country from whence -the mother is brought. I hey 
* are very jealous as to encroachments on their property, and 
the land is divided into districts, which is the property of 
families or individuals." 1 

Vrrncrji From the foregoing account we may infer that some of 

the tribes of South-West Australia in the neighbourhood 
rawpimj of King George's Sound were divided imSi two exogamous 
SSsof* classes called Entiling and Ttm respectively, with descent 
Km* in the maternal line ; while other tribes appear to have 
been divided into two exogamous classes named Tonutirrap 
and Montale*! respectively with descent in the paternal line. 
Further, it would seem that the tribes igjjh the two primary 
classes Tttrndirmp and Mottcalon were subdivided into sub¬ 
classes, which bore the names a [ Oppe rheip, Cambicn , Mahnur, 
etc. Further, the practice of taking wives from as great 
a distance as possible seems to shew "that amonjj thefe 


1 Soatt Kind, ifi finnt^i tf >Kt Jhyit1 Qu^rafhUal Swirly, i, (iSj?) PF- 
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tribes, asvunemg some of the coast tribes of South- 
I\a_st AustfWja, a custom of local exogamy was slipcr-* 
added to the? custom of class exogamy ; in other tvprds, 
that a mp-n was bound to marry a woman of another 
dirvict as well as of another d^s. However, the in¬ 
formation which I have quoted is both \*iguc and meagre* # 
and the only conditions we d&n deduce with certainty 
from it are that exogamous subdivisions existed among 
the tribes near King George's Sound, and that in some 
e>r them these divisions were hereditary in the maternal 
line. * * 

Among these tribes polygamy w« in vogue, and ont M.im^ 
man might have many wives* Girls were seemingly at the (hrs 
disposal of their fathers and were generally betrothed injnt^of 
their infancy or even before birth. The men to whom g. ^ 
they were betrothed were often middle-aged or old ; indeed &lund - 
thc majority of the men remained single until past thirty 
years of age* and some of them continued b-ichclors much 
longer. The old men p on the other hand, had several wives 
of all ages* "This state of things is in some measure 
compensated by what is called tarmmmoccarack] it is J in 
fact, courting a wife whilst her husband is living, upon the 
understanding with both partis that she is to be the wife 
or the lover after the death of the husband. The presents 
in this case are made to the husband, as well as to the 
woman ; but what she receives she generally divides with # 

him* This practice is done openly, and permitted ; but it 
£iust be eawled on in so decorous a manner as not to 
occasion scandalto the parties, or jealousy to the husbandT 1 
Widows were not uncommonly inherited by the nearest m* - 
relations or their deceased husband. When twins were k"™ 1 * 
bom, one of them was killed; if the children were ofTwim. 
different sexes* they killed the boy and preserved the girl. 

The reasons whidE*they gave for destroying a twin were 
w that a woman has not sufficient milk for two children, 
and cannot carry' thenL afl/J seek her food/ 5 In these Mediate 
tribes the men who possessed most influence were the 

d*ctof* or mcdTvine - men {mufgafnadocks ); the)' were 

* 
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thought to be able to cause or cure discus^ to bring 
“down lightning, and to drive away wind or rain 1 

prcc tse i n fo rrTTati on 


Jfitcli fuller and more 


as to 


Weal 
Aualra]*.i. 


Si* Oeocge 

^jjj S ntQ *exogamy and tciemism In South-Western Australia is 
ictmiura furnished by Sir Guorgp Grey, formerly Governor of S^tth 
p Australia, whose account was published in 1841. As* his 
account is both lucid and important I will reproduce it 
entire for the convenience of my readers. Sir George Grey 
was the first to point out the resemblance between the 
totemic systems of Australia and North America He 
writer as follows: — a 

" Traditional Lotus of Rt'la lions hip and Marriage* —One 
of the Inost remarkable facts connected with the natives, 
is that they are divided into certain ^rcat families, all the 
members of which bear the same names, as a family, or 


Tt“ 

clifli, or 
c1j^« of 
ihc eulutes 
of West 


Au^traLifl, second name : the principal branches of these families, so 
far as I have been able to ascertain, arc the 

BalLtmke 

Tdnncinnip 

Ngotak 

Nn^amook ? 0 

~ N □gutiyuk 

Mu^gaJunf 
Na^nngur. 

" Hut in different districts the members of these families 
give a local name to the one to which they belong, which is 
* understood in that district, to indicate some particular 

branch of the principal family. The most common local 
names are, * 

r D idaroke 

Owerrinjoke 
Maleoto 
ft W&ddaroke 

* Djekoke 

* *“ Kmejumeno t 

NamyitilgQ 
Yungarce. 

"These family names are L^.^'cn over a great portion 
of the continent \ for instance, on the Vacatern coast, in^a 

- 1 ScoSl of. pp. 41 jf. Wtit and ItfttUnt AudMa Jjtrmg 

- Ueci^e Urey. Jmrtmtft ef rtw tk* rian iSjy t atid JQ I London, 

EjgfltiftimHJ ef Din i ll ■ j ik Xorth - 1841), ii. 22 $- 2 y, * __ 
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tract of country extending between four and Jive hundred V ' L r 
miles in latitude, members of all these families are found 
I n South Arsuralia* I iWt a man who said that lie belonged | 1 ^ 
to one them, and Captain Flinders mentions Yitngareef ** 
aMhe name of a native in the Gulf nf Carpentaria. 

, li - These family names are perpetuated, and spread * 

tlirough tlie country* by the operation of two remarkable* 
laws:— 

H 1 st. That children of either sex, always take tlie family 


name of their mother. 

0 2nd. That a man cannot many a woman of fas own 
family name. > 

M But not the least singular circumstance connected with 
these institutions, fa their coincidence with those of the 
North American Indians, - - - 

"The origin of these family names is attributed by tlie Tim jima 
natives to different causes, but I tlimk that enough is not ^rrea 
yet known on the subject, to enable tin to jprm an accurate f ^^ orrtr 
opinion on this poinl—one origin frequently assigned by ^ 
the natives Is, that they were derived from some vegetable 
or animal being Tery common iti the district which the dutdet. 
family inhabited, and that hence the name ol tins animal 
or vegetable became applied Jo the family. I have in my 
published vocabulary of the native language, tinder each * 
faintly name, given its derivations* as far as I could collect 
them from the statements of the natives. 3 

11 But as each family adopts some animal or vegetable, 
fc as their cresfc or sign, or Ko$m ff as they call it, I imagine it 
"more likely, that these have been named after the families* 
than that the families have been narriSd after them, 

« A certain mysterious connection exists between a family 
and its k&cmg, so that a member, of the family will never 
kill an animal of the species, to which his tgtxmg belongs,, hmUj , 
should he find it ajeep; indeed he always kilts it rduitantly, 
and never without affording it a chance to escape. This tewn. 
arises from the fa mil ^belief, that some one individual of 
the species is their nearest friend, to kill whom would be 
* groat crim», and to be carefully, avoided. Similarly, a 
native who has a vegetable for his l-obong, may not gather 
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tf 

It under certain circumstances, and at a particular period 
of tht year. The North American Indians hayfe this same 
custom of taking some animal as their signr* Thus It Is 
Stated in the Arrftt£&Iogi& Awurteamt} *VEach tribe has the 
name of some animal. Among the Huron*, the first tpbc 

is that of the bear : the two other* of the wolf and turtle. 

*■ 

The Iroquois nation has the same divisions, only the turtle 
family is divided into two, the great and the little*' And 
agam t in speaking of the Sioux tribes 3 :— 1 Each of these 
derives its name from some animal, part of an animal, or 
other substance, which is considered as the peculiar sacred 
object or nudiciw , as* the Canadians call It p of each band 
respectiwdy.' To this we may add the testimony of John 
Long, who says," 1 one part of the religious superstition of 
the savages consists in each of them having his own 
or favourite spirit, which he believes watches over him* 
This totam they conceive assumes the shape of some beast 
or other, and (herefore they never kill, hunt, or eat the 
animal whose form they think the Msm bears/ 

M Civilized nations, in their heraldic bearings, preserve 
traces of the same custom. 

11 Female children are always betrothed, within a few 
days after their birth; and. from the moment they arc 
betrothed, the parents cease to have any control over the 
future settlement of their child. Should the first husband 
die, before the girl has attained the years of puberty, she 
then belongs to his heir. 

11 A girl lives with her husband at any age- she pleases^ 
no control whatever is in this way placed upon her 
inclinations. 

H When a native dies, his brother inherits his wives and 
children, but his brother*must be of the same family name 
as himself The widow goes to her second husband's hut* 
three days after the death of her first. ^ 

* The old men -manage to keep the females a good dcaJ 
amongst themselves, giving thei r daug hters to one another, 
and the more female children they have, the greater chance 


■ M Vfll a, p. 109, quoting from 

Chiilfc^, tol 3> Pr iM," * 
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have they-of getting another wife, by this sort of exchange ; 
but the wdpen have generally some favourite amongst the 
young men, always locking forward to be his wife at the j 

death of Jjer husband. *■* 

- But a most remarkable iaiv is that which obliges I*"***, 
families connected by blood up*?n the female side, to J ' - 

join for the purpose of defence and'avenging crimes.* 
and as the father marries several wives, and very often 
all of different families, his children are repeatedly all 
divided amongst themselves; no common bond of union 
exists between them, and this custom alone wqpld be , » 
sufficient to prevent this people ev<y emerging from the , , 

savage state. ’ . 

“ Aa their laws are principally made up oi sets of R ^J^- 
obiigattons due fro* members of the same great family ^ JCKenl , 
towards one another,—which obligations of family names 
are much stronger than those of blood,—it is evident that 
a vast influence upon the manners and state ot this people 
must be brought about by this arrangement into classes. 

1 therefore devoted a great portion of my attention to this 
point, but the'mass of materials I have collected is so large, 
that it would occupy much more time to arrange it, than 1 *■*. 

have been able to spare, so^ as to do full justice to the 
subject; but in order to give an accurate jtJea^ ol the , 

nature of the enquiries I pursued, I have given in the 
Appendix (A) 1 a short genealogical list, which will show 
the manner in which a native gives birth to a progeny of a 
totally diffident family name to himself; so that a district 
"of country ncvc> remains for two successive generations in ^ _ 

the same family. These observations, as well as others 
made with regard to the natives, can be only considered to 
apply, as yet. to that portion of* Western Australia lying 
between the 30th and 351 b parallels of S. lab unless the 
contrary is exprjpsly stated ; though 1 think there il strong 
reason to suppose that they will, in general, be found to 
obtain throughout the continent." * 

The genealogies TCii^n Sir George Grey gives in an tkne-. 
-Appendix ? ^rc summarised in tl* following table, where J 
the names given are those of what the writer calls the 

1 &e*J*elow h pp-i $53 1 ^ ^ T 
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principal branches of the great families into <which the 
patives arc divided :— A 


llmband. 

Wife. 

CttQCim 

* 

iSaLlnroke * 

& 

Ngfllafc 

N gotak 


No-gfl-n>uk 

Nthg&nyuk 

TdotiniJar-up 

Rallaroke 

BaJIar-okc 

Ngctak 

Bjilkr-okc 

Ballar-oke 

if 

■ N.i^^r-nwk 

, N^-^ar-nook 

N(Kg*>iiyuk 

NgOtJlk 

Nyunik 

t* 

Tdondarup 

Tdatidump 

Ngatftk 

r Na-gar-nMlc 

Na-^rir-nook 


X'uHgfrnyuk 

N a-go-nyuk 

•r* 

B&Uar-ake 

r, BaBftr-Dkc 


Sijiukr 
boiwof ot 
inns» 
Anyang the 
North 
American 
I ii^iihle. 


Amongst til esc tribes; as amongst most Australian tribes, 
the rules of exogamy seem to have been rigid ly enforced. 
At least Grcy*tdJs us that kl the crime of adultery is 
punished severely—often with death. Anything approaching 
the crime of incest, in which they include, marriages out of 
Lho right Ijdc* they hold in the greatest abhorrence, closely 
ass imitating in this last point with the Korth American 
Indians, of whom it is said In the Arc&wiegja Americaim : 

* They profess to consider it highly criminal for a man to 
marry a woman whose totem (family name) Is the same 
as his own, and they relate instances when young men, 
for a violation of this rule, have been put to death by 
their own nearest relatives/ 1 r 

“ again: 1 According to their own account, the 
Indian nations were divided into tribes for no other 
purpose than that no one might ever, either through 
temptation or mistake, marry a near relation, which at 
present,b scarcely possible, for whoever intends to marry 
must take a person of a different tribe/* " ’ 

“ The same feeling was remarked by Dobrisshoffer in 
South America; for, speaking ^-f^n interview with a 
native tribe, to whom he was preaching, Jie says:—‘/The, 

1 '• VoL a, p, I ro, quirting fjpui Tamer's A 'amtipr, p. *(*.“ 
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old man,* when he Heard from me that marriage with 
relations ^as forbidden. exclaimed, " Thou sayesu well, 
father, sudt-imarriages"are abominable ; but that we know 
already-". From which l discovered that incestuous' cun, 
,,,-Huons are more execrable to these savages than murder 

or jobbery. 11 , * 

“ Any other crifie may b»- compounded for, by the 1 
criminal appearing and submitting himself to tlw ordeal 
or having spears thrown at him by all such persons as 
conceive themselves to have been aggrieved, or by permitting 
sopcars to be thrust through certain parts of his bodj i such 
as through the thigh, or the calf of.thc leg, or under the 
arm. The part which is to be pierced by a spea*. is fixed 
for all common crimes, and a native who has_ incurred this 
penalty, sometimes i|uietly holds out his leg for the injured 

party to thrust his spear through," 

Elsewhere Grey gives briefly some of the native stones 
as to the origin of the families or dans. Thus the Baliaroke 
family is said to derive its name from having in former 
times subsisted mainly on a very small species of opossum, 
to which the natives give the name of beUard? T hey say, 
too, that the Hailarokts were a species of swan called kuljak 
before they were transformer] into men. 1 The Nagarnmk 
family is said to take its name from a species of small hsh 
called negttarn, on which in former times they chiefly fed. 
The Tdondarup or Dtondarup family is related to have been 
a species of water-fowl called kwhiwa before they were 
^ changed into men. 11 The Ngotak family is reported to have 
* 
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been cither widgeons {trek i) or a species of duck {djin-bt- 
njMgsrd) before they were transformed into huijput beings . 1 
^ So too the Nogonylik family are believed to^savc been a 

■pccics of water-fowl, the matin tain-duck {karbungp), before 
- ' ^cir metamorphosis into men.* And a like tale was c*ld 

r ' of“>hc Didaroke family, a branch of the Ngotaks"; they 

^iso had been a sort of water-fowl (/nj-jitt-brooti) before they 
exchanged their bird-shape for human form . 1 

Thus'from Grey's account we gather that the tribes of 
South-Western Australia, from the thirtieth parallel of south 
Ite^vir * atitudt v southward were divided into at least seven exo- 
^Visual ,±-i E®TOous totem dans wjth descent in tho female line. Two 
of the ^ames of these clans, namely Tdondamp and 
^longalung,, seem to be clearly identic^] with Torndirrup 
^ p and MoncaJon which wc met with as names of exogamous 
divisions, whether classes or totem dans, among the tribes 
near King George's S<Jund/ Further, it appears from 
Grey s account that the members of one of these clans or 
famiEios T as he Crills them, were not limited in their choice 


of wives or husbands to the members of otic other clan or 
family only; for in his genealogies he records several cases 
in which a -man of one clan married wives of two different 
clans, and one case in which a man married wives of three 
* different^ clans. Some of the legends related to account for 
the origin of the families or clans shew that here as in 
other parts of Australia the natives believed themselves 
to be descended from animals of their totem species ; while 
two of the legends seem to preserve a reminiscence of a ^ 
time when men habitually ate their totems,''as if that had 
„ been the right and pr<^cr thing for them to do. These 
latter traditions agree with and are con finned by the similar 
traditions current among the central tribes ; 5 
Fd^eS's ^ 13 possible thuat some of the exogamous divisions 
■cccmibe which Grey seelhs to have regarded as totem clans were not 
t ° £cm . C ^* na ^ ut classes or subclasses (phratries or stib- 
ckiiei phratries) + At least Sir John Forrests account of what he 
^bTn^n.^ ca '* s two -J great tribes ip TordneTlijrand Ballarook, which 

of Wai M w 

A^Eralii. J iJktiMkrr, p v , 39. 37’ 1 S<c *W, p_ 

'j* Carey, V*fn&toLxTy t p. 61, 
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' arc *ctearly the same ns Grey’s Idondarup anti Ballaroke, 
seems to shew that these are exogamous classes or sub¬ 
classes ratS^r than totem clans. He writes as follows* 

" I he natives of Western Australia arc* divided Into tribes, 
which bc?ir certain names ; there are several, but they all 
merge into two great tribes called* the l ornderup an<^ the 
Jlallarook. Wherever a native goes, S* long as he does, 
not go beyond the ^imit of these tribes, he will always be 
protected by his own tribe, although he may beta perket 
stranger to them ; in fact they look upon him as a brother. 
The marriage laws arc also very strict. A Tomdenip must 
not marry a Tomdcrup, although she may be P : uitc a 
stranger ; if he wants a wife he mtist take a Ballarook. 
Sometimes they break through this ride, and generally get 
speared or killed \>r their pains. They are constantly 
quarrelling about their wives, and running away with one 
another's wives is very common, Tihc jK>or women generally 
get the worst of it, being often speared, and even sometimes 
killed. Still, even this severe punishment does not deter 
them, and it is just as common now as it was forty years 
ago. Betrothal i$ very general. A child a year aid will 
sometimes be betrothed to an old man, and it.will be his 
duty to protect and feed her, and (unless she is stolen by 
some one else) when she i/ old enough she becomes his 
wife. £n the case of a husband’s death his wife belongs to 
the oldest man of his family, who either takes her himself 
or gives her to some one else, There is no marriage 
ceremony, merely handing over the woman to the mam 
■'Children always take after the mothers tribe. Jr a mother 
is Tornderup, the child is Tomdcru* and so on. 

The suspicion that Grey may have mistaken exogamous 
classes or subclasses for totem clans is confirmed by the 
account which Bishop Salvado of thd Catholic Mission a 
New Pffffcia, in South-Western Australia, h*5 give* f the 
marriage laws olServ^i by the aborigines of that district, 
which Is situated some fifty miles inland on the ^ Darling 
Range, about the first parallel of south latitude. 

Ths Bishop haj set forth the exogamous classes and rules 
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of marriage of the tribe in an elaborate genealogical tree ; l 
and the information thus supplied has been digested by Mr. 
Lorimer bison into tables, which, witk his explanations and 
comments* l will here reprint They give a clear statement 
• of the system, which in certain of its features is anomalous, 
p that *js, it differs from die regular patterns of Australian 

fribal organisation *in two, four* or eight exogamous classes. 
Mr. Ficon's statement is as Fallows:— 

H The* New Noreia tribe is divided into^six classes, its 
ihe system therein differing From that found among the West 
Australian natives in the neighbourhood of the N.W. Cape, 
r«KHd»r which fi of the four-class Kamjhiroi type, with the usual 
as to marriage and descent 

"The six classes are called respectively, Falarop, 

' Kokongok, Jirajiok^ Mondorop, Tond^rop* and Tirarop. 
Their marriage prohibitions arc exhibited in the following 
table* 


Cbm r 

• Mji} r iwi marry 

Pa lamp 

jirajioL, PaLump. f 

Kokeugok 

Jirajidkj Nokonjjok, 

Jimjiok 

jinyidk, Palarop, NokongoL 

Mondoiop 

Tirard^, Mondorop. 

Toodgmp 

Tirarop, Tondomp, 

Tirarop 

Tiramp, TotuTorop, Mondorop. 


H ‘ A glance at this table shows that the six classes range 
themselves into two sets of three each, and 4ie prohibitions 
reveal an exogamous ]p^\ which h strictly binding upon 
every class, and partially binding upon each set A clear 
distinction between the two sets is thus arrived at; in fact, 
each set represents a primary class, like Dilbi or Kupathin 
of the kamiEaroi. but with three subclasses* belonging to it, 
instead of two, as in the Kamilaroi system! Distinguishing 
these primary classes as A and B, we have :— 


1 St= E. M. Cm, TJrt jUitfmitJM 
Jtnwt 1 jao jf T 

* Larimer Fiwn, “ The New Norcb 
M an tttjjc Law n," JmtrHaf the -4m . 


iAntJtoteguai Jwtkuti f sfiJt (rSS$| 
PP- 6 S-70. t hif>u ladlfy correct * 
/cv mifftrioti in the nime* c( she 
daiso. 
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* * ■ 

1 A - Palaipp, Nokongok, jlrajiok. 

* 0 H Mondyrop, Td&dofo^ Tinircp. 


primary Classes being* distinguished thus * :— 




Primary Ciui A 


Pal amp 


NQkongok 


JiraJ^ok 


1 



* 

Htfuary Clam B 

' Mondorop B 
Tnndurop B 
Tirnrop B 
Nokongok A* 

| 

Mandurfip j 

f 

i 

Mtmdofojj B 
Toldjoyop B 

Tirvirop B 
PaLunop A* 

To nd i>r op 

* 

r | 

'— : — -1 

Mondorop B 

1 

Tfindarop B 

TYrarop ** 

Ttrnrop B 

"1 


shown, those Tobir 4 * 

law of- * < 

aui the 

*l*nrpj£rm* * 

Munrjjp 

in lime * * 

tkiKl 

m 

Palarop A 
Nokorigak A 
jirajk^ A 
Tocdorop B*‘ 

* 

* 

# * 

* * 

PoLiAp A 
Nokon^ok A 
Hrajtok A 
Mondorop B* 

G 

■* 

■ 

* 

Pnlarop A 
N T oktui£Dk A 
Jirajiok A 



■* 

" From the foregoing we get the social organisation of the 
tribe which is as follows:— 

"(i) Two primary classes.* 

.. Each primary class has three exogenous suBdasscs, 
any one of which may marry into any subclass or the other 
primary division. 

in each primary class two of the subclasses inter* 
''marry with one another as welt as w ith all those of the other 
primary division. 

„ Jt W jji ^ observed that one subclass in each primary 
division (Jirajiok A, Tinu-op B) nmrriqs only into the other 
division. That is to say, these two subclasses observe the 
usual cSogamous\nile of the primary classes aJW the 
question is, why the other subclasses do not observe it ? 
One or two conjectural^jplutions or this problem miq 
be offered! but our experience in these researches has 
TnadS us *hy of* such solutions how plausible soever they 
mat appear. If we knew the regulations as to descent a*d 


t 
























** SO* ' . TQTEtfJSM IN WESp AUSTRALIA * out. 

* f m. " * 

the totemic divisions of the subclasses (supposing thefit to 
* exist here as elsewhere) wc should probably fed in them 
ftiucb to help us. Unfortunately Dr r Salvado n£t only does 
not give these particulars, but he turns a deaf car to. our 
_ appeals for information concerning them, and all tmr efforts 
to obtain the information from other sources have been 
equally unsuccessful/* 

d^K^T 1 The classes or subclasses in til is NSw Norcia tribe were 
JThT' hereditary in the female line, the children taking them from 
their mother* not from their father. 1 Two of the class- 
names, namely Tondorop and Nokongok, appear to be 
* identical with two of the family names given by Grey* 
* * namely Tdondarup aTid Nogcmyuk, which confirms, as I 

have sain, the suspicion that Grey may have mistaken some 
- of the names of exogamous classes o^ subclasses for the 
names of totem clans. 


The suspicion is further strengthened by the evidence of 
vwauni Daisy M. Bates, who has personally investigated the 


exogamous dmp*ons of the natives of South-West Australia. 
eLuas* ibhe reports as follows :■—~ 


ti» W«t 
Ai45tr.i]Lm 


" From my personal investigations amongst those of the 


abof^ire* old southern natives with whom I hayc lived for over four 
months, I find that the whole of the southern peoples 
occupying the line of coasts from about Juiicn Bay to 
Esperanto (or thereabouts) have two primary divisions 
which intermarry, but which are strictly forbidden to marry 
__ within themselves. These divisions are called respectively 
Hor-dung-mat and ManytchmaL . . * These two primary 
divisions have been subdivided into four, vxz^i— * 


■^RaMar rule 
Na-gar-noijk 


'Did-ar-niE 


M 0£i these "four, Bal-lar-mk and Na-gar-nook eppresent 
the Wordungmat division and Tondarup^and Didamik the 
Manytchmat division. 



* Mts, thiliy M. Tlal«, fcT + fLG.3,A. t 
Mirage Law* &at| Kime Lii*- 
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' ‘N'hc fouf classes, have been further segmented as 

% 

under :—* * a 

^ f 

Bnllamik* ^agafneokt ^Waijuk, Kwmjtum, Gwalaok Gooanuk, 
Nd^niyuk, |-:cckilyuk t all included in thq- } Krimarj r Wordurtgina^ 

division. * ______ 

-?bndartipt Didamikt Kny^mook, Jegttalyiik, Mukunumon^, in¬ 
cluded in the Manytchmt division., * 

■- 1 
These numerous^subdividons maybe only local*; they 
certainly obtair^ amongst the people living on the south 
coast between Mandurah and Capo Leenwin* but the 
four principal das* names are to be found along ihe whole 
coast line between jurien bay and Iterance I have met 
a jurien Hay Tondarup and an E^rancc Hay Ballarruk 
and Didarruk. . . * 

4 The marriage II ws and forms of descent of the two 
primary classes are as under;— 


Muiv 


Woman. 


CtiUtetsL 

Wonlungrrot marries Manyidimai, their eliiklrcn^re Manyidmwi. 
Manytchmat marries Wwnluiijimt* 'heir children art \V orduogmat. 

* J Of the four subdivisions, the niarriiig^ areas Tallows . 

BaJlarrvk marries TolHtenipj or Didarruk, children Toadarap or 

NiigMHMk in.irries Tending <* Didarruk, child™ Tondaiup or 

Dl Toniwip marries Baltamik or Nngumook, children Balkrruk or 

N marries BaJIarrut or N’agamook, children Ballarruk or 

NugamoolL ^ 

“ Ballarruk and Nagamook cannot marry, cither between 
themselves or with any of their sutdmsicms, but they can 
many any of the other classes; also Tondarup and 
Didarruk cannot marry each other nor their subdivisions! 
but they can marry Batlarruk, Nagamook, jnd their sub- 

divisions; 1 * , L , 

From the foregoing account it appears that the natives 

of the southern coast of W*9t Australia between junen Bay 
and Esperancc arc divided into two cxogainous classes and 
To a r 'subci asses a<? follows :— * 


:md 1 

t|«rtiU in 
ibis da«c^ 


Tilrlri 

m 

ibe cl JUKI* 
Wimai^i 
Hid 
detertH 


4SPV 1 * 


1 Q 


* 


* 
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flf life 
southern 
coast of 
WSH 
Aifi&aUA. 


I-*- 

ClfLSr, 

Subdussei. 

i? 

Ctmfc 

- — - 

+ Wordungltiat | 

B*Uarruk 

Na^amfiok 

Manytchmat 

j Tondamp 
j Dkiamik 

tm 


- * 


The roles of marriage and descent may be tabulated as 
follows:— 



Hwbuhl 

WKl 


- r - 

Children. 


ii 

1 

f Balkrmk 

1 Na^amook 

** Toadniup 
Didvrok 
Toudarup . 

i 

X 

rj 

£ - 

Tondarnp 
Did-irrak 
Tondarup ( 

[j 

h 

I 1 

L - 

Dsdarruk j 

jt r 

Didamik I 

1* 

ii 

f Tondarup 

ti 

Balkimk ] 
Nngarnouk 

i 

* 

f 

Rallamik ’ 
Nagarnook 

it 


\ Dfitarnik 

Ballamjk 

' 3 

t: 

Bnlbkrnik 

" a 

|l 

[ 

Na^arnook J 


Nagarnrmk 

~r -““ 

3 


Me t£iU ema¬ 
il iflrmjjei. 


If these rules are correctly reported, it appears that 
descent both of the class aqd the subclass is maternal in 
the direct line: in other words, children belong to their 
mother's subclass as well as to her class. This is a departure 
from (he normal type of an Australian tribe with four sub¬ 
classes, since, as ivc have seen, in tribes thus organised the 
children regularly belong to a different subdaes both from 
their mother and from their father, whether descent be 
traced in the matcmarEr in the paternal line* 1 Further, it 
is to be observed that in those tribes each subclass is free Jo 
many into cither ok the-two subclasses of the other primary 
class, which is equivalent to abandoning the exogamy of 
the suoc lasses, while retaining the exogamy of the prim ary 
classes. These facts appear to be symptoms of decay in 
the exogamous system of the p^ple + 

Three of the four names of subclasses recorded by Mrs. 
Bates, namely, Ballarmk, Nagarnook, afid Toodaru|\ aie 

* $« above, pp 195 W'l 441 S W 
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'clearly identical with three of the names of* families or clans 
(namely, BiUaroke. NagarnOok, and Tdondarup) recorded^ 
by Grey- \ * 

The names of the closes, according to Mrs. I kites,; 
fi appear to have totemic meanings. Wordungmat are crows. 
Manytchmat are cockatoos, iiailarruk arc BoOtottyng. 
pelicans- Nagamooks arc Wtja, emus.* londamps arc 
Dondttrri, fishbawks, * Didarrnk arc Didam (or W&darti), 
the sea. The Walja, or caglchaxvk, is supposed t* be the 
Mam,mgur or 'father, of all ; Wordung and Manytch 
are his nephews. I obtained some information recently 
with reference to the Walja. I had made close arfH con¬ 
tinuous inquiries as to whether thcrif was a tribe named 
after the Walja, and I discovered that there has 'been a 
small tribe f>r WaljVks in the neighbourhood of Beverley 
and York. 1 leafn, however, that the tribe, as such, appears 
to have died out." 1 11 The eaglebawk was sometimes called 

Mamangarra, and was supposed by the southern coastal 
natives 'to have made all living things *to twyyung or 
ngUMHiHg} He was himself both noyyrng and ngunmng 
He had a wife in tfce squeaker crow. Many of their legends 
have the eaglehawk a% the central figure, but anigials, birds, 
and reptiles figure in all native legendary lore," 1 

If Mrs, Hates's derivations* are right, it would .seem that 
the names of the classes or moieties of these West Australian 
tribes, like those of some tribes of South-East Australia, are 
totemic. The totems of the classes and subclasses on her 


«! 

i:!^iiie cL-sa 


Gun, 
*143cL 
and Ictem* 
i: F Sciitth* 
Weft 

AuUmiLnii 

iribo. 


* . * 

■* 

TotcffiS- 

* 

^tikbsKs- 

Talwii 

* 

Waitiungmat 

crow " 

f killni rmfc 
Na*pnft«>fc 

pdion 

emu 

ManytdhPflt 

1 

Tondzmp 

Dld-imik 

* fiahhap-k 
ihe sea 


i Mn. U»i*y M- “ Tl,t 

rtimioue am' u f 

he AciNlrftlijiii* Aborg^e, 

’p>rtrw« I***** 1 * 

((it, P* 


* TtVrttf iff in? iwn tJi 

reEalic'H^kip ippEtcd lu lltt 1 iwo jmmpfy 
cIm- * 5** bclrFw r p. 566 - 

^ Mrs* Daiff B*rc* + ^ 

5 * 
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0 A ^ * 

f * - ^ 

Mn ” The following is the account which Mrs. Bates gives of 
aliSjtt * toterps in West Australia* " livery native hai£ a totem of 
"some animal, bird, or fish, . - . The word fpf 'totem' in 
tu^« t ^thc 'Vassc district *i$ at Perth it is mbar^ on the 

*■ Gascoyne and Ashburton it is zvalart^ and on th5 Do Grey 
Riwr it is woorar&tiy in 'York, and Beverley it is hn&r&ngur. 

* * Marriages ar? independent of personal totems, and a 

man whose ooharnc is a kangaroo may marry a woman who 
Is of his^proper marrying class and who may have the same 
totem, a different totem being bestowed upon the children. 
Totems in the south appear to be always given from some 
circumstance attendant on the birth of the children, 1 will 
give you a few instances of this, 

H BtyoQ means swollen. Beyooran^ a female, was $0 
* called from the fact of her father mining the whereabouts 
of a kangaroo he had killed, and finding It in the afternoon 
all swollen from the sur^s heat. The girl’s oohartc or totem 
was a kangaroo, PuE-bee-yan, a female, was named after a 
tame opossum Triiich used to make a noise like put-fnfi when 
coming for its food, Put-bce-y art's totem was an opossum. 

Baaburguit’s name was given him from bis father observing 
^ a sea mullet leaping out of the water and making a noise 
like Bitr-Baaburr The kalda or sea mullet is Baabur's 
totem, Baabur's father and "his father s brothers also had 
the kaLla as their totem, but his grandfathers had different 
totems. Nyilgee was named after a swamp wallaby (called 
wo&rark) which her father was about to kill, but in the act 
of raising his spear the little wallaby escaped, * Yaigf 
pool-an* the father said, *if he had only ^too3 a momerfi 
- ^ longer, I should have get him/ and he called his daughter 
Nyilgeean ; her totem is the ivmrark''^ 

Tin™ From this account it appears that the totems of West 

Australia here described are personal or individual totems, 
■«= wt*** not totems shared by whole clans* and that they are,bestowed 
duals, ^ on children at birth, being often determ Hied by the appear- 
j> fdas*, a nce of some animal, which henceforth becomes the child’s 
totem. It is possible that clan totems may have disappeared* 
as they have done in some tribes of South-East Austfalia^ 
A trace of clan or perhaps subclass totems seems to survive 
1 Mr*. Dalij M* Bus, tiL f . 49. J See iboTt, pp. 49J 
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in the behcf of the southern natives that their ancestors 
were once animals or birds, • For instance, the NagW»ooks/ 
arc called Wejuk (emits), and are even supposed at the 
present tiipe to be able to transform themselves from men* ^ *. 
to osnus at will. 1 ' 1 Among the names for a totem Mrs. [kites 
doc* not mention kahofig„ the word for it given by Grey* 

The nilc that a m*n must av»id hi-s na&ther-oi-1aw_KCms 
to prevail, under various names {too-ah. doo-ok, ngan-ytm, t,.i JWr 
nganya, kmjir , dar-ar-buk), throughout West Australia. \c 
mav not speak to her nor look at her, nor enter her hut, nor 
eat the food she has prepared ; and she must avoid Jinn in . , 
like manner. The men believe that tfey will become bald . „ 
ir they look at their mothers-in-law, and the womgn think 
that their hair will *urn grey if they speak to their sons-ttf- 
law.* Sometimes a Hull-roam is swung to warn the mothm- 
in-law to keep away from her son-in-law. 3 

Further, amongst some at I«A of the tribes of 
Australia brothers and sisters mutually avoid each other, | 
indeed, from the time that a lad has attained to puberty, and jut cfSi 

may never speak to or even look at his sisters again. 1 he 

practice is thus reported by Mrs. Bates- 

“lam informed thlit amongst the native tribe* near - 

head of the Grcnough River, when a boy is taken away 
from [for?] the ceremony of initiation,which mcluttecirtii in¬ 
cision and submeision, he takes a ceremonious of 

his sister or sisters, as on his return from' 
trround he must never look at or speak to them again. 

L. P. Cameron, writing in Stiewft fi/ dAnf, Juy ip^4, 
states that the Cooper Creek tribe had ‘ “J' 1 " \ 

It is, however, the general rule throughout the Mat, lor . 

* q W 11 * sisters and brothers to keep apart from each other. 

- Palled 4 boys cannot play with or speafe to I aljeri girls^nor 
can Tondarup boys and girls play together. .uj^ ri _> *T 

* i Kvmera, drWor vice versa) when very j oung can play 

SfiSfiUw *w—!■»' ", 

Ste can al» play with.^h «b«r. « •*> ., h o he 

■ «* ■*» »■ *“• * * “ 
f-5** ri>. « i* to ibr PatJ« ^<1 tAhtr wb. 


1 Mr*. DftHT M. 

^^ThU I lamed in C0&THSMli« 


■ J i.*™ -—J 

di»£* fcet* mcftticroed, *« 

fa s6a m - 


betel 
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. TQThHISM IN''\VEjT AUSTRALIA - chap . 

. ' - , ' r f ' 

da5scs L IJ J We have met with this custom of avoid^rice between 
* p brotfeers and sisters in Queensland/ and we shal^mnet w r ith it 
again among’ totcmic tribes in other "parts of tire world. 

Svn*mof^ “With regard to the relationship existing aqaongst the 
- ^among: We # Australian aborigines; taking the two primary divinous 
fc *2irW=ii of t£t southern people ^ordtingmat and Maoytehmat. there 

Australian . r r „ , , J . 

aboTi^irnaT ar e twp terms always applied to these, my-yting and ugunntng. 
These terms are Interchangeable according to the division 
that is speaking. ^ 

M For instance, i have been adopted into the Ton damp 
• . class [pf the primary division Manytchmat}/ therefore all 
m ^ " Tondarups, Didamikfc and their subdivisions are 4 my own h 
family, they are ngunning to me. Into whatever district I 
go I ait by a ngunning fire. Now the* various relationship 
* ^ terms which I use amongst the Tondarup and Dldarruks are 

dim ma-mat and murranmat (grandparents stock), ngangormat 
(mother stock), ng&mdanmat (brother stock), and jcokamM 
. (sister stock). Jj will find representatives of some of^ these 
amongst all the tribes which [ may visit 

,J N&y-yung is the w ord l (as a Tondarup) would use in 
speaking to the Wordungmat division. are^my 

* nslatians^iif-law p so to speak, and the* terms of relationship 
are dtmma-tnnf and murranmat (these words are appEied to 
- maternal or paternal grandparents), k$r-da-mat (husband 
stock % ngooljarmat or dtenamat (brother-in-law or sister-in 
law stock)* mungartmai (aunt stock), k&ng&Hmai (uncle 
"" stock)* My father {jnamuiati) is noy-yung* 

" These are some of the noy-yung relationships (I giw 
the English equivalents of the terms merely for the sake of 
h clearness). As regards Ti carer relationships, all my father s 
brothers are my fathers {mattutnmai\ yet my fathers sisters 
are mungart (aunt stock), and I can many my mungarts* 
f* (aunt's stock) sons, who are my kordmnat (husband stock). 

“A"I my mothers sisters are my mfibers {nggHgama£) } 
but my mother's brothers are kmganmat (unde slock)* and 

- I can marry their sons who are also my kordam&J (husband 

stock), 

41 The children of my fathers and mothers ar^ mf 

~ Ml Batts, n ji, * See tbevt, p. 34J. 

* ^ l - 3 s« ibcufc, rr a&i *. 
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brothers 2nd sisters, thDy are ngunning ‘my own, 1 but the 
children of jjiy father’s sisters and my mother’s brothers are* 
koniamat (hwband StoOk) and arc noy-yung. 

From,this account it appears that tlie natives of 5omh-*c^ji- 
Wwt Australia employ the dassiheatory system of relation- ,.^ lcnl u f 
ship, and that a man s proper wifS is the daughter rf . 

mother's brother or^vlart conges to th% same thing) the 
daughter of his father’s sister. 

Further, tlwse tribes, like some tribes of Sfluth-E** *“»■ 
Australia and of Queensland, 1 extend their class system so as 
to include the whole of nature under it. Thus we^are told f 
that 41 the terms nqy-yvng and ngutyiing are also used to 
denote the relationship that every tree, shrub, root, £tc bears 
to the person who * speaking. For instance, the hed Gum 
is a male, and beings to the Manytchmat division; it , 

*gunnm& to me. The White Gum is a female, and belongs 
to the Wordnngmat division ; it ft noy-yung to me, and 
on" "In fact the primary classes, Wordungmat and 
Manytchmat divide all natural objects bAwecn them, and 
every living thing and every tree, root, and fruit is nay-yuag 

omngwtnitig? * 

m * * 

§ 2 . Totemism re {forth- West Australia 

The natives of the north-western region of Wetrtustra^L rnta *r 
-ire less decadent than those of the south-western part-S v** a»- 
IL. they hive been fat lea, Jentoralhted by 
... L !( . i j the tribes of the South-West, they a e ti Liri tb«t ( 

' XmJ imo e^gamous classes, but the names of the classes 
are different They differ also frftm the mhos u «he hoc w«l • 
West in practising circumcision, and some of hen. pnict^c 

- ST* the l.«» 

24S=£Si 

it is a sort of religious ceremony with them, The> *athvr 


i Mrs, Daisy M- Bates, ty- ^ PA 

4 i * 

i Srt ibtfire* pp 4=7 W- O 1 ***" 
4.51 li.'yftt 47 ° *M-f 54 ° 


3 Hfri. Duiy M- Rtfo, *A trV - PA 

48 , 

i Thit I kanlrtl in canv-rnation from 
iho BUhop ®r WrtE AastnUk li 
pod, 3^5 b May tgeB. 
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. * » . ' r / 
together in large numbers, and the* men and wcWcn part 

Jbr a M fortnight or more, and are not expected^ to set one 

another ; if they accidentally meet titty run for-thdr lives ," 1 

;\s to the line of demarcation between .the circuiijciaed'and 

* the uncircumcised tribes in West Australia Mrs. Daisy, M, 

writes as follows :*■ Here in this Slate there seeny to 

** two „ ^cat divisions, a northern an^southem, or perhaps 

tL thc l' ™%ht be defined more particularly by classifying them 

Sg- as a circumcised and uncircumcised people. Both these 

divisions bear distinct class names, and both have peculiar 

* a customs and laws handed down by oral tradition from father 

^ , ' tu SOn ^' r countless generations. The great northern division 

1 covers, as far as I have at present ascertained, the portion 

of country lying between East Kimberley and a point some- 

' where in the neighbourhood of J mien'Bay, about laL 30 

South, but at what exact point 1 cannot find out until I make 

a personal investigation, 'The same customs, habits, marriage 

laws, and laws of descent obtain amongst the northern 

division, a slight Tliflcrcnee in nomenclature being thc^only 

variation. This division from Kimberley [in the North-East] 

clown to a little below the Dc Grey Kivcr*practises circd* 1 !- 

- c ’ s ‘ on ° r sub incision, the former compulsory, the latter not 

generally so. Just below the Grey River, from the coast 

„ iir| <l to about forty miles or 1 so* the coastal natives have 

given up the practice, and all along the coast down to Point 

Malcolm (or thereabouts) the natives have substituted nose 

piercing for circumcision. The circumcised tribes touch the 

coast at the De Grey and Point Malcolm. Tjje nearest 


J- I'rtntst* 41 On lbs Native* nf 
CcuLraJ and Western AHnilu,/«ifihz/ 

fa& 76 i pp. 317 if, "All tbe trt!i« 
ol N.W. Australia tmicLbe^rirertQ’ 
" IE- Oc.ne&U « Kxhnogmdbloil 
^ on the Western Australian Al>. 

oripineff," iMitrnniiftmUt Atrhfc /Ur 
AHwfht/te, X vL [1^14) p. 9 ), 
** CiKiqmcuhtfl, or tplftifrg the pic. 
puer B« a rite, i, ojuvraal, and is 
usually performed early in tbe mofn- 
j«»E, it 4 nf J the who!* iribe 
J™® lathered together n (P. ~X, 

Ewcy * Smi th, 11 The Aborigine of 
Noatti.Weu Asti* 


AnfATvpekgiistJ ouL { 1S94) 

F t Lbc 4LEUfci of North- 

West ALii,rmlii which is roughly com- 
pHwd between lot. 21* and z$ NT ^ 
and long. li?* and 120* E. oil the 
malts .no dnnmcis*ii jjj puberty, end 
14 b* prevent the loo rapid j^roiK of 
ctuMrcn ihe operation Is pet- 

fiwtaed oh o number of young men, 

It cousins oF Splitting the urethra for 
j centimetres wfih st sharp fllht- 
stone * fE. Clement, " EihDOgraphKfJ 
Nute* on the \VhIci rn AustnNul #- 
Aborigine*," faftrftnfMrw&i ArtAhtJiir 
Effuttgrapkit, %yi* (irjd.|) \K tj. 
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point at* which they touch the coast between these two 
places is a; GeraUlton, where they encroach within fcwentj" 
miles or that port, theTeason Tor this being that the uncir- * ^ 
eu incised,are being constantly adopted into the circumcised *■. 
tribes, A circumcised man does not enter into and reside * 

amongst the uncircu incised peopft, but an unci revised 
man may be adopted into the circufr'dscd tribes. . * 

There is traditional evidence that the custom of circumcision 
has only comjuirativdy recently died out in tnanV [Wts of [ij;U , IJC 
the Nor*-West below the De Grey. At Roeboume it has-™**- 
been replaced by the tying at initiation of a ligature s°i v , 
tightly round the upper part of thc,arm that if worn for a 
lengthy wood it sometimes causes that member ^o wither L , , n ' 
and become usele*. but this is a rare occurrence,'' 1 LL The ™****■ 
inland tribes in th* neighbourhood of the De Grey River * , 

are all circumcised, but not the tribe [namely, the NgurlaJ 
about which 1 am writing. iTowever, they frequently 
intermarry, the class system of marriage, as 1 understand, 
obtaining in all- Hut few of them pierce Flic septum of the 
nose. On the arrival of the males at the age of puberty, 
o^shortly after, the Nguria and other tribes in the neigh¬ 
bourhood amongst 'Whom circumcision is not practised . 
subject them to the painful ordeal oi having their arjus 
tied tightly round above the elbow, when the hands and # 

arms swell and become powerless, in which state they are 
kept for some weeks, being hand-fed by their friends during 
the time; A similar custom prevails in the L mbertana 

* t lb Thc native* of North-West Australia arc divided into; . ^ 

four exogamous classes or subclass, which am reported to : lhe 
bear substantially the same names over t e fi^ea ex c 

‘ country from lJerby in the nodh^st to the Murchison ^< 
Rival* ta the They hive eerily 

in the territory between the hcrtescuc and pe Uivers ’ 

including Nickel* Hay. The names of these classes are 
Boorong, Banaka, Kymcra, and l'aljen, and the rules or 

****** hjje ZTJSStJ^JSSt: 

- MarSjgr Laws «i'l ^V.T ".'. ^ ft (hop of Wm AiisUmll*. 

Wot Ausliatan ’ ChB", i* E. M. C«R I n 7V 

:a •**-^-* 
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marriage and descent among them'are indicated in the 
' following table ■— 1 


^TaKet 
m.Tnj.V’e 
mid t 
^rscent, 


* p 

i- 

HfeUbaJid. 

1- 

Wife. 

ChlUTeu. 

c 

hoorOn^ n 

B^naka 

Kyment 

i'aljlrf 

_ 

" A 

Ka.nak. : i 

Boorong " 

Paljeri 

Kymeni 

Kytncm 

Paljeri 

Bouron^ 

^ ISatiaka 


] Mra p *£husy M. Rate* “The 
Marriage Laws and «rae Cation* of the 
Wat Auftr^Jftu Aborigines/ 1 Iberian 

Gt^TrtpAfVitiJuUTiuiIt ** Eli, - * siv. (1905- 
1906) p, 41, The names of the fear 
claves nr fubdfl&ws ar e variouiEy 


^pdtL-ii by onr authorities,, the differ- 
cnees pro^bly icprtscmuijj local differ- 
cnees of pronimctfitiuiL These vana- 
*1 M» aft indicated, with the name* of 
ihe respect^ authorities for them* in 
[he following table 1— 


Mf>, hart*;. 

• _ 

lair 1. Fum:*L 

#f —- 

I- H. Could. 

A, JC Kidnino, 

t’. CI-CHjEOI.. 

I EL Oencnt. 

Bnoremg 

Ranaka 

Kymera 

Fhijcri 

* 

fkn>r\inggnoH3 

Banigher 

Kimrra 

FaJjarrc 

Porongft 

Banakii 

Kimrra 

FaliaJi 

BcKjroon^oo 
Ihnalia 
Kj-mnria 
rjyccry ^ 

Btiron^ 

Itaniker 

iC^icmum 

BatEieri 

Bumng 

ttanjiL it 

KymcB^ 

l L aJjarri 


Forres* quoted by L. Jim, 

- “Ataslralittv Marrive 

*f. ihr AntAttfvfrfrMl fmtiiitlz, ijl 
t e SSo} p. ^56 \ ^ If. tjQuhlp ia Fimn 
and Hownt'i? Aam&ttrvi <md Aurtt Jt, 

P- 36; A. K_ Rjchardiftn* Ln E. M u 
— Curr s Tht AuifritliiiM AW f L 29S j 

^ K, Clement, " EthrH^mphieal Notes 

, on th = Western Australians Aborigine*/ 1 

„ J*trmaSi**atrj Arch At jur £&**- 

fJ 9 Q 4 > p. !*♦ The 
(statements of Sir Jobe Foneil atld 
Mtr A. K, Richardson refer ta*tbe 
- at Nietud Riy * (he lUicmenU 

m ^ ®*r* E, rtcmenr Ptfer to die Gmb 

bnw and. tlnamo tribes r*^ lecti veiy t 
of which the Cfiallimia tribe inhahila 
„ the Jbitrkt between the Nlckol *nd 

Vale Rivet* while She Gnamo tribe 
inhabit a- [he Xullagme district between 
ihe Oakover fttvd Turner Rivers The 
Ngitrla tribe at [he mouth of CbtTUe 
Grep River hav the wnc four dass- 
™™ *rt ilighlfy different form* * 


Promng™, Efcnakw, Kkmootu* 
Phxrijari), but the rule? of marriage 
■and descent ire reported to be diflerenE, 
as ap|x-ar* from the foliowraj; table:— 


Ktisknd, 


Poorungoixs 
Bartftkoo * 
KiunoonA , 
Fnrrijaii 


Wife, I Children. 

■* 


P^rrijnri KLunontw 

Kkmooai Parrijart 
Banakoo ] -s ii -.Ltfi^n 

Foorungnoo Daaikoo 


Set Ch, I lar|:fr„ in E. M. CuJT'i 

Tkt AMJfniJr'w i?OC(r T r_ a90. HOW’ 
euer, we are |d(| [hat Mr, Harper vns 
not quite certain a* to the detiili of 
[h^yslein, and it is pomble !i*t he 
may have nude * mistake ms to the 
mles of marriage. All the ^thtf * 
authorilves cited above are unajiiiiious 
M lo die rules of marriage and descent 
in the classes.. 
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It is* probable that these four classes'are in reality sub-iMy ' 
classes which are grouped in pairs tinder two primary classes*" ; 
but the existence of Such primary classes is not wop^sJ^X/ 
ancT without a knowledge of the primary classes and bf tl* ,, ,y ,™! 
grouping or the subclasses under them, we cannot say ■ 
whether descent in these tribes is traced in the maternal or ** 

in the paternal limfc For, as usually hJppcns with.a four* 
class system, the children belong to a subclass which differs 
both from thcsubdass of the mother and from tile subclass 
of the father, and unless we know whether the subclass to 
which the children belong is the complementary subclass Dl t # * 

thetr mother's or of their father’s .^bclass, we <S»iwt say _ 
whether descent is maternal or paternal, Howe\gr, a trace 
of two primary passes may perhaps be detected in the 
statement that the Jtymeraand Faijeri (Kimera and aljanej 

arc the parent stock/ , , , 

It would seem that the names* of three out of the fottr^n 
'subclasses in these tribes agree with the names of dire; ri , ran of 
subclasses in the Arunta tribe, as these are recorded by ■ ' 

Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, Kanaka answering to Pammga, & u* 

Wmera to Kumar*, and Paljeri perhaps to Bulthara. *™<* 
if these three identifications are right, it-will 
that the West Australian subclass Boorong answers to m*nt of it® 
the Arunta class Puni I a. * Accepting these equivalency Xg- 
provisionally, we may arrange the West Australian sub- 
classes on the Arunta model as follows :■— 


Siubflnd. 

■1 


OuMrcti- 

i 

- Cta ^ A \ PaJjen 

CliiiiS B ^ 

_ _—— — ^ -■ 

* 

Boorong 

Kymcra 

H£tiaka 

Faijeri 

b 

PaJjcn 

Hanalca 

Kymcn 
Ikwrong * 

4 _ 


iUbcbSKI 
cm ihc 
Aran R 
pamrvL 


ln this table it will be observed that the rule* or 
marriage and descent *e those which are given tato- 

%ZaZ!r *.«« a “ ,hor, * i '* S" VVesl 

>■ Auiiraliwt Munufie La*W J**™ V P- J « , 

1 ^ * 
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tribes. All that l have done is, r accepting thtsc rules 

p mvd provisionally identifying the West Australian sub¬ 
classes with the Arunta subclasses WSiach they resemble in 
^ rfame* to arrange tbc four West Australian subejasses in 
* pairs corresponding to the Arunta pairs. The result hAo 
r * yield *■ norma! four-class System with descent in the paternal 
line s which accordingly corresponds closely to the system 
* of the Southern Arunta, among whom there are only four 
names for "the subclasses, 

*F Ui,z * l>i Tefsons bearing the same class-name may not marry 
p ^ each other Any such marriage is regarded as incest and 
m rigorously punished. for instance, the union of fioorong 

* aQ d Boogjng is to the natives the union of brother and 

. sister, although there may be no real ^blood relationship 

# *" between the pair* and a union of that find is looked upon 

with horror, and the perpetrators very severely punished 
and separated, and if the" crime-is related they are both 
rij^u l 1 man may marry' two or more sisters. The” 

^ children of a bfother are marriageable (nufia) with* the 

children of his sister \ but as usual the children of two 

brothers may not marry each other nor may the childr** 1 
- two sisters." The permission granted to first cousins* the 
children of a brother and of a sister respectively, to marry each 
„ other, suffices of itself to prove" that these tribes have not 
got the eight-class system, since that system* as wc have 
!\vSdaniL S0Cn * bars such marriages. Girls arc betrothed lo men 
of will's at birth or in their infancy. After betrothal a man may not 
mother. sec his future mother-in-law. Should it be absolutely ncees- ^ 
Lc^matt ^? ar Y for him to speak to her, the two must turn their backs 
^ to each other. When a man dies before*or after marriage, 
his surviving brother takes the betrothed girl or widow' to^ 
be his wife, But if he already has as many wives as he ^ 
j^ants p he will cede her to his younger brother or to any 
* man who*is her tribal husband (imA?)* Old men generally 
have the most and the youngest wives. Men often exchange 


1 M ri_ PaLiy M. Butai, La VitttHaM, 
itmijan ma/ s kjoU .^xW. j 1905 - 
1906} |i 42, Ttic EUCement qtauEcd 
id llu= l«l wai made by u %rtUcx 
Ikm 3 lijrcd In ihe Tab]* W duirkt, in¬ 
land train Rocbourne, for (Verity y r* h 


3 ^ Clcrat^l, '* Ethnt^nphbl 
Notts an Use Western AitbEmlLiiii Aba- 
rigflta,*' At*Are f^r 

gfttWgrufi 1 TL ( 190 ^] p. 12 . 

3 above* pp 377 
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thc>r* wives SVJV otic or two nights, espedatty at cWlbfrorees. 1 . 

Yet adultery, wc are told, is generally punished with death. # , , 

The stives of J'Jorth-West Australia, between a***-*, 
Fortescue and Turner Rivers, perform, magical ccrapomes for * , 

Tor the ftiukiplicatihn of edible animals and plant* ' Tali on wf 

ev *r these become scarce. So far *ts appears, the performed ,,, ■ 

if any one of these ceremonies must bij drawn cxcl(l*nel> ; ; t ^ 

L» one of the Ml rnmmB* <*- > “ «? • 

classes officiate in different ccrcmon.cs. The n,tcs, which 
seem to be p My based on the principle of mutative mag , 
recmlarlv take place at a large heap of stones called a 
tarhw or more rarely at a single stone. ' ,* 

(tori™*) are set apart for tire mnJtiphcat.on of diffc^t . % 
animals or plants, and each of them is under *e charge 
of one of the totf exogamous classes, For K “^ P 1’ , *> 

kangaroos grow scarce in a season of drought, the headm 
Of L class (say the Ballieri) tf-hidi has £*rg* of the 
kangaroo cairn {iarkm,} will go with as many members of to 
s;um Ballieri (Paljeri) class as he can mustcyo the cairn. " 
may perhaps be thirty or forty miles distant Thm the> 
perform their rites, such as hopping round and round the 
in imitation o.f kangaroos, dnnkmg 1«n|^oo-^ . 

from troughs placed on the ground, and beating the caim 
S .pea™, and fighting clubs. Ir the eveming a 

enrrobboree is held, at which the men and wpmm . 

grotesquely painted with red or yellow ochre or charcoal 
and everything connected with the hunting and killing ^ 
of kangaroos is freely displayed Monotonous chants nre 
, btHlmoranEa are rattled together, and a kangiyoo ^ 

bone Is moved’rapidly up and down in the lateral incision* . . 

which are used as food grow sctjrce ^^ 

' another «irn (to**) ■* apart- foa to 

these seeds is visited by the headman of the dwm (»J «« . 

i F- Ctemrnl, * * » » ™ 

»p»k tP h*f ptraprcUTS 5 ® 5 j 1 'T" w , « m ,l„ Wrttcra AuVriLtui 

iff W. ItaMlt-Simth. in /'W'-'f / A ^ VI i g j m5f -. fatrrnaHM&ht ^'*' = 

* th? A*ikrejeleiUd Jmtttu , ■ jW *vL ("JOJl PP- 

4l W ^w* 7 Bu*il - Smilb, « Tht t 6 if. ' 
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LlftL* Caienrjrray'togctlwr with as many ,pco£ te, Both Wn’aiuT ' 
+[toturffisb f women, Caicinurra (Kymcra) class as Hie can get 

c T lp ctC4 Together, In the ceremony at the c*im the weoden bowls 
£jed>r winnowing grass-seeds and the stone mills used 
** , m £ nndirj £ them play a prominent part. The ground 
about the cairn is beaten flat with stones and sprinlftcd 
with water, and tjic women go through the performance 
of winnowing and grinding while £nngs are sung and 
dances danced. Again* when it is desired to multiply fish, 
the particular eaim set apart for that purpose is visited 
by people of the Ballieri (Paljeri) class, if it should be 
\ * u nder-their care for the time being ; and in the ceremony 
- fishing-nets and a poisonous plant {kurrani) which they 
throw ir&> the poets to stupefy the fish, are much displayed. 

^ In like manner there are cairns for tj£ multiplication of 
bustards^ hawks, iguanas, cockatoos and nearly every 
animal as well as for fche multiplication of seeds which 
are used as foods. At the cairn for the increase qf mu^ 
the walk and ry>n of that bird are closely imitated^ and 
ornaments made of emu feathers are worn. 1 
inbem.mc* When a headman who has charge of a particular cairn 
i-u red dies, the care of the sacred stones descends to his son^r 
which "tic 4 ^ u &hter; and as the children always belong to a class 
magical different from that of their parents, it follows that the 
art ^ custody pt the cairns passes from one exogamous class to 
farmed another with each generation. For example, when a head- 
w mclsl the CaieEnurra (Kymera) class dies, the cairn of 
which he had charge will be inherited by his son, who is 
^ ^of the Burning (Boomng) class, and so the keepers of the ' 

^ zaivn will be the Bu rungs instead of the Caiemurras* For a 
' similar reason t when a Ballieri (Paljeri/ headman dies, his 
caitn passes to the Banikcr (Banaka) class, because that is 1 ^ 
the class to which his-son* belongs* Both men and women 
may inherit th^ control of a cairn* and one exogamous 
cias* may have the charge of several ca*ms at the same 
time. But no members of other classes may be present at 
the magical ceremonies for the ^multiplication of animals 
or plants; lor it is believed that their presence would br£ak r 


1 EL 
Sstr 


CUinent, ** liitinngnph in* Ahuritfiic*” /K/rmafima/a jlrtXtf 

n the \\ fitcm A m:r Titian ^/tir £finagmfH r, xvi, (1904) p, 7. 
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% th^stfdl and'thaAhe rite would have to-fsc deferred ,iill the * 
next new njoon, the proper time for weaving the magic Spell. ( , 

bein'* wher\ the moon is about three days old . 1 1 , , 

lluth in their aim and in their methods these ceremon.es *-■»■ # 

for *the multiplication of animals and plants clearly e-md- . 'r- 
spSnd to tire mtie/duma ceremonies which the Amnta and 
ot+ier Central Australian tribes perform for the iflfcreasc, * 

of their totems; only where* among the central inbef ^^ 1 
these rites are observed by members of the respective, 
totem dans. *nong the western tribes they are performed 
by members of the exogamous. classes. This seems to 
shew that here as elsewhere among tribes dwjmug on , * 
or near the coast the old organisation in totem clans lias . 

been or is being ousted by the newer negation in 

exogamous classes# „ *• 

It is not dear why these savages regularly perform their ms,,. . 

ceremonies for the increase of arrjnals and plants either at . . 

_h caps of .tones or sometimes at s£gl* stones. Perhaps, like ^ 

* irat- of the Central Australians, they be^uve that the di* 
embodied spirits of animals and plants congregate m the ' 

stones from which they can be driven out by magic in order ^ „„ B .. 
(T*be reborn as teal animals and plants, and so in due tune 
to be killed or gathered and eaten. This may be why they 
beat the kangaroo caim with spears, clubs, and stones. 

The foregoing information, scanty a. it is, agpears 
indicate a dose similarity in customs between the north- tw«n tfe«r 
and tha central tribe, of AlutralJn, -* 
have been described by Messrs- Spencer and GiUen. In -m**. 

, both sets* of tribes we see circumcision and submenu ^ 


i £L OemcftL, L( r 

t See abncp pp- 1Z$-***T *f** 2 ^5 
536 - 53 ^ , 

V 3 Amsmcil the nottll-woTcm <nl*t 
1 the lilt of dTt^mcmun u called • 
in, l MU ■ rriitcn 


»f= *«nny *1 ■■ ■* -- —■ 

the evil* T»nl »«!’■ 7"' 

operaltcm ii ]ierlnrmcU «ilh * **_ 
Vnifc titled bor»U* or a**"*"* ; 
*hilit n i* prnceeJiaB the 

up * WfitrtlW ht*a=c in Ihar c«tp, 

wW they lie Opt.dk.*eH l«, jrt«- 

THt s*«W fai-skin vt each 

,ied to U luif and left nil 


*pj*r to hetrp 


wrrend is perfectly hsflJcd- After |ha^ 
ttlWi it h isrtMjdod «P 

ji3iigtLiixs nicmi eukI given Eu the i||svire 
to eal * in tfh$n ft b taken bjr lh*S 
LLfeMl* 111 A hTgc tree and inwrflra 
htnculb the bilk, w l.ile lW» * v mL(fe 
nre hd-LUng, nnvk 
roQ-fvrk !f>uirn ofl jfyunif •f*wciii ^ 

E. Owa« f Not* 

Bitj I he Wniera Auunlun Ahorigmct, ’ 
JttUnKltWXiVti ArrMtP fwr 

*xl II9Q41 pp- X* Iti 

|2ksc f«p«lp the ritrJi S ircMt wm 1 C 

co 'hr« wT die ««»cnl 
ihbcL Thm. fci ™K ,he 
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practiced a- initiatory rites, marriage regulated by "clcCses,' 1 

the names of some of which are dearly the s ^nc In both 
‘Eegior:^ and magical ceremonies informed fb^ the multi¬ 
plication of edible jammals and plants, Furtlfer, amongst 
northern tribes about Port Darwin "and the D*,ly River, 
v iicv.^j,! particularly the Larrekiy^ and Wogait, " conception Is 'Dot 
/ 'ri.i i tmioQ regarded as a direct result of cohabitation,” The old men 
a!lhE WUS ^ thc -Wogaft say that there is an evil spirit who takes 
direct babies from a big fire and places them in the wombs of 
women, who must then give birth to them.' When in the 

tOflKpilOIL D 

ordinary course of events a man is out hunting and kills 
- . game-o^ gathers vegetable food, he gives it to Ills wife, 

_ - who must eat it, bellying that the food will cause her to 
coned vtfeftnd bring forth a ch i Ed. W hen the child is born, 

it may on no account partake of the pellicular food which 
« produced conception unlij it has got its first teeth . 1 This 

- theory of child-birth resembles those which arc current 

among the tribes of Central Australia and Queensland 
=o far as conce^ion is regarded as not resulting dipcctiy 
from cohabitation; and it confirms to some extent the 


suggestion which I have made, that a person's totem may 
have been most commonly determined % the partictfTar 
^ food which a woman had partaken of immediately before 
she first felt the child in her syomb.* To judge by these 
indications, the view is shared by all the tribes of Central 


Usmutjcrm the severed foreskin is 
piratmMi for tome lime after I be 
Operation and is lhen F under Cover of 
njght T rte|n>Mteil by the lad in a 
hoi tow tree ; he leHs no tme bu t a 
^tou.vin |his father's st*lcr T t mn) where 
he ho* put it. Again t among \he 
U'a^tnun^ the foreskin is 

placed in n bole made by A wkcheily 
ytub in a tree, and it is Hippusei* *o 
^nnsc a plentiful supply of the grok 
See Baldwin Spence*,and F + J* Gillen, 
JtfartMtrm Trt'Aw ej Central Australia^ 

pv- 344 

1 Herbert IMufr, A a th Topa inol 

Nrfti tfff fkc Wfittm CifcUftl/ Trihtt 
vf- Mr Nvrfhttn Tfrrtiory if Bmik 
AMiUalia, pp. 4 ffr (srpame tefTim 
hactL the 7bu*ta of fit AVya l 


Sccr'ffy cf Stwfh A ultra!in* tot. 

*¥*?}> The iribei described by Mr. 
Ihscdow arc not in West Aiwtmlia, 
but in the extreme north of lhe r 
Northern Teffikvfy South Aiali*tio- 
Mr. liisedow gives rw> information as 
W iti* wcCil organisation of thert " 
liihtnL The Wogult tribe pnictLHi 
circumcision,, but the Ijirrekiyn irit? 

(lo» not. Among the Wogait ihe 
severed fo£**kin is shewn by I he 
novice m his mQtbut ami (hen to bis 
future wife, Afterwards it Is worn in 
a hag round the neck of the upend if 
till lhe wound which he bo* nude in 
(bfUiovw i» healed, when it is I brown 
into I be fir*. Th* operation is £>«■ 
fanned with a flint knife, 1L r< 

Basedow, a/. nf. p, i a. 
s See above, p, 159, 
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,„7Northern AulUlUL '■> P°i»‘ ft f *'| 1 .m ‘ _ _ 

the Bishop of North Queensland (Dr. htoilsham 111 *. '(? 
opinion isfield by all'She tribes with which he is acquainted 
both in North Queensland and in Central 

Amnta not otilv are the natives m their ravage ’ taU 
ignorant of’the true ou*e of coifccptfon. but they do not 

- 

the actual can>e of conception. W( .• - 

STTww « 4 « ** ««-«“ 1 '»r c , 

s.ts o? -* 1 . - ^ -*if "r a 

* 

"i*Thi< infaunal inn ww »™n to me 


in conttnariem W ^ ® i ** |n P - 

Nnrlh Quern'lnud (l’r. hrwdjhnnO' *j 
Liverpool. .3* M*7 M* S - *J" 

lor-UrhifT laid me that -*«** Jj* 
tribes with whom ,he n jmefni 1 i 
acquainted iK the Anmta. lle 
referred to a farm « r rii«ni#i»l ™ 

* whim be his *bit«,l nn the » @l ™ 
ride of the Gulf ,/rarre™; 2 
nUbrmmtdy J l-d o°< ' L *'“,^ t n 

jutliL-nlitrs from him on ihe rub^et. 
£dti him .he i ? TKrt»«« 

"* r nl.lfehiiiE bH WorW.Uf.et, *nd he 
C^nied ID my prO[>«at that ne 

S .Id »J Wjie *“ «* ** 

fn-itiil lei An* to t«ry '"t ; l1 ' * r ' t 5* 1 '! ,r 'i 
dime he hss bn..lly e^rm-rd 

me hy lener l^terl “W^Jf 

Th t 

elicited^? \ wbkli Eorc * i 


In hn inter to me % Kfhut* tpcilitf „ 
„f .‘the belief, pncSoMr 
among the Nan here tribes. that eopul a ; 
ti™ fe Tint the cause of rtlWfepI^. 

S« ftfMtrt, ** I19^1 PI*' 35°' is* 5 
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portio^. into her Lx”dy, was growing f.p within*Kcr } -"jjid That ' 
* Ac chjJd, when it came forth from her womb, tfas nothing 
' “it that or that plant in a Slightly disguised form. 

.• » ur tncr, with the Australian evidence „ be fore us, we may 

* * f ur ™ sc t[ ' at * common marriage ceremony, wjbicfi consists 

«* hu «rband and wife earing together , 1 may originally have 

Jiad a deeper meaning thftp that of a mere covenant ;* it 

• may havc _ supposed actually to impregnate the woman. 

• Lastly, to complete our survey of the CKogamous systems 
. of A ^^ralia, it may be mentioned that at Raffles Bay and 

(EhT 1 1 h-s?5iigton at the extreme north of the continent the 
“■»?and natives are said to be "divided into three distinct classes, 
ErfUn. „ f° ™ ! , intermarry. The first aiuj. highest is named 
- MwfrQKwU, the second, Matdmr-ge, atfJ the third Mandro- 

* . Tht first class assume a superiority over the others, 

^ ! cb Emitted to v^thout reluctance ; and those who 
^eiievc m real difference of blood amongst civilized nation ST* 
mig t find here sosne apparent ground for such opinion* 
as the Mamiro-gitlies were observed to be more polite, and 
unaffectedly easy in their manners, than*the others, v*hp, 

' It was supposed, were neither so shrewd nor so refined: 
this, however, might be only Imaginary." f Similary Com- 
* tnan cry. L, Stokes of the Btagie reports that the natives 
district were "divided in three distinct classes, 
which do not intermarry. The first is known as Maudmjilly 
the second as Mamburgy, the third as Mandrcuilly. 
X , y arc very Particular about the distinction .of classes, 
tit \ie could never discover which was the superior and 
- * tch tJ : e inrenor c1ass > though it is supposed by most of 
those who have inquired into the subject, that MadrojIUy 

or irs * c ^ asS| head J he others in war, and govern the 
"affairs of the tribe , 1 ' 1 

25te pon #1 -. ? h , CSC aecCums cIearl y im P>y that the natives were 
EnLiuw c lvJ ^ L ' ci endo^amous classes or castes, the members 

of each of which married amcmg themselves and refused 

rVil 2 l 7 w h! T« 1 ' , “ ***** ,ie <Und uP , 

„ , t\i c S-tpHtiej Kritvi, p. 163 , . - - 

;■■ tU °don, I&55) p P . 343 W Set J 
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'to %&i5y members of ‘another class or taste. * Hul.endn- 
gamous divisions of this sort are so contrary to all v,^ 
know of thl marriage Systems of the Australian aborigine^ 
that-we cannot but, suspect that the "iters misundcrsto.x^ 
their informants, and that tire classes which they describe 
w erc exugamous rather than eridogamous The mistake 
might the more easily arise if^one of th* three exogamous 
classes, as might well happen, married into only - one of 
;hc other two glasses and revised to marry into i he third. 
But with such meagre information it is impossible to reach 
any definite conclusion on the subject. 
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